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Orij^inal  Communications. 


APOLLONIA,  THE  *' PATRON  SAINT  OF  DENTISTRY."' 

BY   C.    N.    PKIRCK,    D.D.S.,    I'HILADELPHIA. 

I  HAVE,  by  request,  Mr.  President,  a  very  pleiwunible  function 
to  perform.  A  lady  member  of  this  society,  Dr.  Mary  II.  Stilwell, 
desires  to  present  to  this  organization  the  photograph  of  a  character 
as  unique  and  interesting  as  it  is  ancient,  and  she  has  kindly  re- 
quested me  to  be  her  spokesman. 

Some  of  you  may  be  somewhat  lamiliar  with  the  subject  to  be 
presented,  but  doubtless  to  most  of  you  the  history  and  character  of 
Saint  Apollonia,  the  "  Patron  Saint  of  Dentistry,"  will  be  novel. 
That  dentistry,  of  all  the  branches  or  specialties  of  medicine,  has  • 
patron  saint  I  assume  is  known  to  very  few  in  the  «lental  proft»Hsi»>n. 
A  brief  recital  of  the  history  so  tar  as  obtainable  of  llii-  -"<•>'  '-ts 
an  historical  as  well  as  a  profcsj^ional  interest.  She  was  !i  .  _  r 
of  a  heathen  magistrate  in  the  city  of  Alexandria.  Her  mother, 
although  not  a  Christian,  was  inclined  to  look  with  sympathy  on  the 
believers  in  that  faith,  and,  being  childless,  she  oskeil  if  the  Virgin 
couhl  grant  lier  prayer  for  a  child,  on  being  told  of  her  great  power. 

*  The  i'<litor  nml  piibiiithoni  nrv  not  n<w|H)nsibl«  for  th«  r'lewt  of  •iithon 
of  pA|H»r«   piihliMluHi   in   thin  departnirnt,   nor  for  any  claim   to  dotvUjt,    (^ 

•  >'"  '      thai   mny  !»»•  r  ihrni.      No  |»m»or«  will  U'  I  f«>r  ihb 

tl' J  n',     (Ictt     hnvo       ,  i     ill    r»nv     otlirr     ixiriK-^l     \  !     in    lh« 

country. 

'  Ko:ul  Iwloro  lUv  Aomlomv  nt  Mt<tu.iti>l>>^\ .  l'Iulaiii'l|thia,  JAooeoiticr  ::&, 
I  SUV. 
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She  gave  the  pilgrims  food  and  money,  so,  full  of  faith,  she  invoked 
Mary's  intercession,  after  which  the  prayer  was  answered  by  the  birth 
of  ApoUonia.  To  the  child  the  mother  often  spoke  of  the  wonderful 
power  there  was  in  the  prayers  of  these  people.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  Apollonia  as  she  grew  up  felt  more  and  more  deeply 
that  this  alone  was  the  one  religion  that  could  satisfy  and  ennoble 
her  life.  Longing  to  obtain  the  grace  of  baptism,  she  made  her  way 
to  Saint  Leonine,  a  disciple  of  Saint  Anthony  of  Egypt,  and  as  he 
baptized  her  he  bade  her  go  to  Alexandria  and  preach  the  faith. 
So  she  went  forth,  and  though  she  was  only  a  woman,  young  and  frail, 
yet  so  eloquent  were  her  words,  so  fervent  her  zeal,  that  she  made 
many  converts.  About  this  time  a  tumult  had  been  stirred  up  in 
the  city  against  the  Christians,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  were  en- 
raged at  her  preaching  and  came  with  bitter  complaints  to  her  father, 
who  gave  her  up  to  be  judged  by  the  governor.  They  brought  her 
before  the  idol  temple  and  bade  her  worship  the  graven  image.  It 
is  reported  that  she  made  a  sign  of  the  cross,  and  there  came  forth 
from  the  statue  an  evil  spirit  shrieking,  ''Apollonia  has  driven  me 
hence."  This  was  more  than  could  be  borne,  the  people  thirsted  for 
vengeance,  so  they  tried  by  torture  to  overcome  her  constancy.  She 
was  bound,  and  one  by  one  her  teeth  were  drawn  out,  but  still  she 
did  not  flinch  or  fear,  and  on  her  refusal  to  accede  to  the  demands 
of  her  persecutors  and  renounce  her  faith,  she  was  brutally  clubbed 
about  the  head  and  face  and  subsequently  suffered  death  by  fire. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  her  intercession 
has  been  sought  for  relief  from  all  pain  incident  to  dental  diseases, 
and  her  relics  have  been  and  are  regarded  as  possessing  great  efficacy 
in  the  cure  of  the  same. 

The  canonization  of  Saint  Apollonia  took  place  about  the  year 
300  A.D. 

On  the  9th  of  February  of  each  year  she  is  commemorated. 
The  so-called  relics  or  remains  of  her  head  and  jaws  which  were 
preserved  from  the  fire  into  which  she  was  thrown  are  preserved  in 
various  churches  in  the  East  and  West.  Church  Saint  Apollonia,  at 
Rome,  has  a  portion ;  in  St.  Maria  Transtiberina  her  head  rests  ;  in 
St.  Lawrence,  outside  the  walls,  her  arms ;  in  St.  Basils,  part  of  her 
jaws;  while  in  churches  at  Naples,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  Cologne, 
portions  of  the  bones  or  teeth  are  cherished.  In  Quebec,  Canada, 
we  find  also  portions  of  a  bone  or  tooth  resting  in  some  of  the 
churches  and  viewed  with  veneration. 

Furini  has  painted  her  in  a  picture  now  at  Florence,  Luini  in 
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MMiiastcry  Ma^ri^iore  Milan,  arnl  in  the  Milan  Gallerv  m.  ..-  j-  m 
altar-piece  by  Knmcesco  <franacce,  on  one  win^  of  which  i^  an 
almost  life-size  figure  of  her.     Underneath  the  picturo  at  i  « 

in  the  story  of  her  life,  from  the  moment  of  the  angelic  call  until  her 
death. 

Procaccino  has  al.so  painted  her  martyrijom,  and  »i»e  ■     •« 

found  in  the  works  of  that  Momewhat  nentimental  paiiti«i^  CatIo 
Dolce. 

(yhapel.s  and  altars  in  her  honor  are  found  in  many  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches.  Her  distinctive  emblems  are  the 
pincers  and  tooth ;  the  latter,  in  some  of  the  paintings,  is  hung  by  a 
gold  chain  around  her  neck  as  an  ornament. 

Such  records  as  wo  have  been  able  to  collect  of  Saint  Apollonia 
give  evidence  of  her  dauntless  courage,  her  perfect  oluMiiencc  to  what 
she  believed  was  the  voice  of  God,  and  her  fervent  missionary  spirit. 
Her  story  adds  one  more  link  to  the  long  chain  of  heroes  and  heroines 
whose  lives  strike  like  sunlight  acro.ss  many  a  dark  page  of  history. 

The  above  short  sketch  has  been  obtaineil  from  **  Gould's  Litet 
of  Saints,"  '^  Cassell's  Dicti«>nary  of  Religion, "  and  a  letter  of 
Dionysius  to  Fabius,  Hishop  of  Antioch,  published  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church,  by  Kusebius,  during  the  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  at  Alexandria,  in  the  year  -49. 


TlIK  STATl  S  OK  ()1  K  TKoKKSSION  AND  ITS  EDC- 
CATIONAL  METHODS  IN  ENGLAND,  AS  SHoWN 
IN   RECENT   PUBLICATIONS.* 

RY    WILLI.VM    ir.  THUKM.AN,  P  D..«<.,  PIIILADRLPniA. 

In   fulfilling  an    obligation    assumed    when   a  * !....»  .►-^y 

membershij)  in  your  body,  an<l  an  assignment  t-.  ti 

Dental   Litenilure,  I   have  elected  to  present  Status  of  Our 

Profession  and  its  Educational   Meth<Mls  in    England,  aji  shown  by 
Recent    Publications."      The  matter  prcsente^l   has  been    .  I 

mainly  from   the   En;;lish  dental  journals  for   IS1>S,  in  tl"   •  :' 
foruj  an  fxpont'  of  tlu*  general  trend  of  ihott  •'  •  '^  t'vv  ript<  - 
liiMffiT^i  (tf  I'ciiiniiiiii  infiTfsf   I  rt'ft't  iiii»    tin*  •»'  '    our  pr"!« 

'  Koa«l  U'fon'  Tho  .New  York  ln*tiluic  of  StomAlolnKT.  « Htol«rr  .».  '  •  ■  ' 
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educational  interests,  its  scientific  standing,  and  its  general  tone.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  that  this  would  be  in  line  with  your  committee's 
work,  and  probably  would  not,  as  these  journals  are  not  widely  read 
in  this  country,  trench  upon  work  already  done  or  in  contemplation, 
and  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  have  in  concrete  a  general  idea, 
even  limited  as  a  paper  like  this  must  necessarily  be,  of  what  our 
brethren  on  the  other  side  have  been  doing  in  matters  upon  which 
we  are^all  so  keenly  alive. 

We  will  first  turn  to  the  Journal  of  the  British  Dental  Association, 
for  to  this  journal,  published  by  the  Association,  and  its  official  organ, 
by  virtue  of  this,  in  all  matters  concerning  strictly  professional 
aifairs,  must  be  accorded  first  place  among  English  dental  periodicals. 
In  addition  and  apart  from  this,  however,  it  has  always  been  well 
edited,  conservative  yet  progressive,  thoroughly  professional  in  tone, 
and  well  merits  this  position  as  an  official  exponent  of  English  dental 
thought.  It  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  no  counterpart  in  the  United 
States.  That  this  is  so  seems  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  our  national 
associations,  past  and  present.  For  a  few  years  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Dental  Surgeons  published  the  first  dental  journal  of 
which  we  have  any  record.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they 
ever  allowed  it  to  pass  out  of  their  hands.  It  is  more  than  an  over- 
sight, it  is  a  blunder,  that  its  successors  have  so  far  failed  to  remedy 
this  mistake  by  providing  for  themselves  an  official  organ  and  for  the 
profession  a  high-toned,  independent  dental  journal,  as  the  British 
Dental  Association  has  done,  instead  of  year  after  year  making  mer- 
chandise of  their  proceedings.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Journal  of 
the  British  Dental  Association  was  published  at  a  financial  loss. 
Since  1895  it  has  proved  an  increasing  source  of  revenue.  Far  more 
important  than  the  mere  money  consideration,  however,  it  has  been  a 
means  of  keeping  the  Association  in  touch  with  its  constituents,  and 
has  provided  for  the  dental  profession  in  Great  Britain  a  journal 
entirely  free  from  commercial  interests  and  wholly  within  its  con- 
trol. 

An  editorial  in  the  January  number,  entitled  ^'  The  Educational 
Business  of  the  General  Medical  Council,"  is  instructive.  It  com- 
plains very  mildly  of  the  Medical  Council's  tardy  action  upon  desired 
changes  in  the  dental  curriculum,  and  explains  that  the  method 
adopted  by  the  council  necessarily  entailed  a  certain  amount  of  de- 
lay. First,  a  visiting  committee  was  appointed  to  inspect  and  report 
upon  the  work  of  the  various  examining  bodies.  These  reports,  after 
being  formally  received,  were  submitted   to  the  examining  bodies 
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coiiccTntMl  for  any  criticism  or  HU^j^efltionn  that  they  mipht  hav^  to 
make.  When  thene  are  retunie*!,  they  arc  referre<l  for  <liHcui^<«ioti  to 
the  next  HCSHion  of  the  General  Council.  Thii*  is  the  usual  counte 
with  8iich  MiHtterM,  and  it  may  he  that  several  flCHsions  pass  before 
final  action  is  taken.  This,  as  the  Council  meetjt  but  twice  a  year, 
takes  considorabh'    time,  but   insures   tli  V   and    careful    work. 

Any  supposed  derelictif)n  of  duty  in  the  m. or  rv  ...,;.,;?,  f  r,..r.,* 

is  not  there,  as  it  is  with  us,  at  once  anonymously 
dental  journals  or  societies  by  irresponsible  fmrties,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that,  while  a  slur  is  cast  upon  all  alike,  neither  the  schools  nor 
the  examiniri<:  boards  implicated,  nor  those  to  whom  the  infonnation 
may  be  of  Viilue,  are  at  all  benefited  or  enli^hlenetl.  Thf  conserva- 
tive, yet  eflectivc,  procedure  of  the  IJrilish  General  ^T..l  .'l  ^*.  "iicil 
is  far  more  diguifuMl :   fair,  open,  and  just  to  all  c<<i  »»n 

the  matter  is  finally  reached,  after  at  least  six  months'  careful 
thought,  the  conclusions  are  far  more  satisfactory  to  the  teachers, 
more  hcl[)ful  to  the  taught,  and  more  useful  to  those  who  are  de- 
sirous that  their  pui)ils  sliall  receive  the  best  poss^le  professional 
training. 

They  have  on  the  other  si<le  the  same  knotty  problems  that  con- 
front us  here.  There  is  a  very  general  desire  to  elevate  and  make 
more  of  the  dental  profession,  but  all  are  not  agree<I  as  to  the  ways 
and  means.  The  educational  problem  has  been  for  some  years  the 
subject  of  anxious  thought.  There  is  a  marked  diversity  of  opinion 
regarding  tiie  changes  desirable  and  the  chu"  '••<  T>ossiblc, — the 
standard    the   powers    that  he  are  willing    to  >  .,  that  which 

leaders  of  the  profession  demand,  and  that  which  the  schools  and 
the  examining  bodies  deem  expedient  for  their  res{>ective  bailiwicks. 
There  has  not  been,  and  for  some  time  cannot  be,  that  uniformity 
which  should  exist,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  license  to  practise,  or 
rather  to  assume  the  title  of  dentist,  grante<l  by  either  one  of  the 
several  licensing  bodies  is  e(|ually  go<)<l  in  any  part  of  the  realm. 
On  these  points  the  medical  and  the  dental  proft»ssi»>ns  are  r«]ually 
agitated.  The  dental  profession  is  not  in  (irtmt  Britain  free  and  in- 
dependent and  in  a  position  to  control  its  own  '  .  as  it  is  with 
us.       They  are  legally   so  blende«i — the  two  |  -thai  the 

dental  is  the  ward  of  the  medii'al,  ami  until  alii: ^n  a  year 

ago  had  no  voice  in  the  coumil  that  regulates  even  to  the  minuteat 
detail  its  legal  and  eilucational  affairs,  except  through  the  courtesy 
of  its  medical  friends.  This  will  explain  why  the  remark*  thai  fol- 
low are  taken  from  adtlresses  by  mc<lical  men,  writing  upon  ronlical 
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topics.  They  were,  while  speaking  in  their  own  interests,  equally- 
advancing  the  interests  of  their  voiceless  and  dependent  ward.  In 
this  controversy  one  party  aggressively  demands  a  "single  portal" 
for  each  profession, — that  is,  that  for  medicine  and  for  dentistry  the 
course  of  instruction  in  all  the  schools  teaching  these  sciences  and 
the  standard  of  all  the  examining  bodies  granting  medical  and  dental 
qualifications  shall  be  exactly  the  same;  just  as  though  there  was 
for  the  medical  profession  but  one  school  and  but  one  examining 
board,  and  a  corresponding  school  and  examining  board  for  the  den- 
tal profession.  To  accomplish  this  is  not  simply  a  question  of  level- 
ling up  or  of  levelling  down.  It  would  require  some  schools  of  ex- 
cellent repute  to  entirely  recast  their  course  of  instruction,  and 
would  thereby  introduce  much  confusion,  not  only  in  the  schools 
themselves,  but  also  in  their  relation  to  other  schools  and  to  other 
professions,  without  the  slightest  advantage  or  any  real  educational 
advance.  It  would  also  require  the  examining  bodies  from  which 
their  students  receive  their  degrees  to  radically  change  their  meth- 
ods without  any  material  upward  or  downward  change  in  their  stand- 
ards. These  naturally  object  to  any  immediate  radical  change,  but 
suggest  that  it  may  be  brought  about  in  course  of  time. 

An  address  by  Mr.  Victor  Horsley,  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  F.R.S.,  en- 
titled, "  The  Medical  Acts  of  Parliament :  As  they  are  and  as  they 
ought  to  be,"  ^  is  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  subject  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  aggressive  party.  Mr.  Horsley  is  a  member  of 
the  Medical  Council  who  has  always  shown  a  friendly  and  active  in- 
terest in  the  dental  profession.  While  his  remarks  in  this  address 
are  upon  the  Medical  Act,  as  I  have  before  stated,  that  and  the 
Dental  Act  are  so  closely  related  that  his  address  would  be  just  as 
appropriate  if,  wherever  it  occurs,  the  word  dental  were  inserted  in 
place  of  medical.  He  first  treats  at  some  length  of  a  peculiarity  of  both 
the  Medical  and  Dental  Acts.  Neither  prohibits  or  punishes,  except 
by  implication,  practice  by  unqualified  persons.  In  this  they  have 
been  a  disappointment.  It  was  presumed  that  a  law  which  required 
that  all  who  assumed  to  practise  either  art  should,  after  complying 
with  certain  legal  requirements,  be  registered  as  qualified  practitioners 
would  do  more  than  protect  the  title  designating  the  calling  of  those 
who  obeyed  it,  and  do  more  than  forbid  the  use  of  the  title  and  due 
process  of  law  in  collecting  fees  by  those  who  disregarded  it.  It 
was  presumed,  indeed,  that  it  was  especially  aimed  at  the  practice  of 

1  Journal  of  the  British  Dental  Association,  January,  1898,  page  45. 
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cither  protejwion  by  tliose  not  pr.»iur]v  •innTificil.  Pnn'tir  illv.  no  far 
as  it  liJiM  been  expounded  by  j  ,  ng,  it  pern-  .  igno- 

ramuH  to  practise,  provided  he  lie  earvful  not  to  use  the  title.  In  the 
case  of  l^ritish  Dental  Association  9«.  Herbert  Manning,  hemrvi  at 
Lough,  Lincolnshire,  Se[»tember  8,  1898,'  Mr.  K.  W.  Turner,  in 
stating  for  the  proseculioii  the  law  invr)lve<i  in  the  case,  said,  **  A 
person  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  title  or  use  the  title  of  den- 
tist, either  alone  or  in  combination  with  any  other  word  or  words, 
or  of  denial  practitioner,  or  any  name,  title,  or  description  imply- 
ing that  he  is  registered  under  this  Act,  or  that  he  is  a  person 
specially  «|ualified  to  practise  dentistry,  uidess  he  is  re_' 
this  Act.      An  amendment  declares  that  the  words  *  tiii.   -m    * 

tion,'  where  used  in  the  l>entul  Act,  include  any  addition  to  n  ; 

or  designation  or  description,  whether  expressetl  in  words  or  by  let- 
ters, or  partly  in  one  way  and  partly  in  another."  In  this  case,  as 
in  others,  the  conviction  secured  was  for  using  the  title,  not  for  en- 
gaging in   practice.      Now,   Mr.    Ilorsley  contends  that   this  is   all 

wrong;   that  a  law  which  rcfjuirc'^  a  man  to  spend  y  -—    -•  - 

kiMJwledge  and  skill  to  become  under  it  a  j|ualified  |  :  .  .   i 

protect  him  in  the  practice  of  his  art  from  the  com|H*tition  of  tho*e 
who  have  not  so  done.  He  thinks  that  the  law  as  it  stands  will  bear 
this  construction.  Wo  a<lmits,  however,  that  the  General  Me<lical 
Council  an<l  magistrates  do  n«U  take  that  view  of  it,  and  that  the 
legal  advisers  of  the  Medi«'al  Defence  Union  have  suggeste*!  that  it 
would  be  expolient  to  get  an  amcmlment  to  the  Act,  so  a-*  f»  iimke 
it  clear  that  a  person   who  was  not  registereil  was  not   .  \  to 

practise,  and  that  if  he  <lid  so  he  woubl  be  punishe<l.      He  argues  at 
some  length  in  support  of  his  contention,  and  chides  the  Mr«lical 
Council   for  being  guideil   in   these  matters  by  their  legal  a-l 
He  urges  that  they  shoubl  put  their  own  construction  upon  t   ■ 
it  \s  their  duty  to  enforce,  and,  Helecting  a  •■'>••  \*)>«i''   f?i!«*     > 
involve<l,  prosecute  it  to  a  finality.     Calling 

**  overcrowding"  in  the  profession,  he  argui-s  that  this  could  in  part 
be  prevente<l  by  raising   the  standard  of  the  preliminary  examina- 
tions, and  contends   that  these — imleod,  all   lh« 
preliminiiry  to  final — shoubl  be  absolutely  ' 
Inited    Kingdom,  and   eondue*  -I   '-^   fl...  (!  ,.      . 

He  MUirL'<'"<ts.   further,  that    tli-  ujwn    ' 

'  Journal  of  (ho  Hrillnh   Ivpnul  AMncialion,  tol.  lis.,  *V<  •€• 
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candidate  the  state  qualification  to  be  registered,  carrying  with  it  the 
title  of  "  doctor."  This  is  known  as  the  one-portal  system,  and  is 
opposed  in  the  Medical  Council  by  the  representatives  of  the  cor- 
porations or  guilds,  for  reasons  financial  and  otherwise. 

In  an  address  upon  ^'  Legislation  as  a  Remedy  for  Medical 
Grievances,"  Mr.  R.  Brudenell  Carter,  F.R.C.S.  (page  109,  Feb- 
ruary number  of  the  same  journal),  gives  the  other  side  of  these 
controverted  questions.  It  is,  indeed,  an  answer  to  Mr.  Horsley^s 
remarks.  Mr.  Carter  tells  us  that  after  a  long  experience  as  a  gen- 
eral medical  practitioner  he,  as  surgeon  to  the  eye  department  of  St. 
George's  Hospital,  and  later  as  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
two  medical  journals,  has  been  brought  into  intimate  and  friendly 
relations  with  general  practitioners  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Since 
when,  in  the  early  fifties,  medical  legislation  was  first  broached,  he 
has  had  ample  opportunity  to  become  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
varied  phases  of  medico-political  questions.  Since  1887  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  General  Medical  Council.  An  address 
coming  from  a  man  with  so  wide  an  experience,  so  practical  in  his 
ideas,  so  excellent  and  pertinent  throughout,  merits  a  careful  and 
thoughtful  reading.  I  have  room  here  for  only  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  suggestions,  and  have  endeavored  to  select  those  w^hich 
are  of  more  than  local  interest.  He  says,  "  The  members  of  every 
calling  or  profession  find  something  in  their  relations  with  the  pub- 
lic or  with  their  more  especial  clientele  which  might  be  amended, 
and  it  will  also  be  conceded  that,  as  the  wearer  of  the  shoe  knows 
best  where  it  pinches,  so  the  members  of  every  profession  know  their 
own  grievances,  and  think  more  of  the  evils  these  grievances  pro- 
duce than  they  would  of  the  grievances  of  other  people. 

"  In  these  circumstances  I  am  disposed  to  look  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  grievances  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  any  profession 
somewhat  as  a  sign  of  healthy  vitality,  and  I  should  feel  doubt  as  to 
the  future  of  a  society  in  which  grievances  and  a  determination  to 
remedy  them  did  not  exist.  But  the  present  grievances  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  in  my  humble  judgment,  much  transcends  what  we 
may  describe  as  normal,  and  are  becoming  year  by  year  more  op- 
pressive. 

^'  If  they  do  not  arise  from,  they  are  least  intensified  by,  the 
fact  that  members  of  the  profession  of  late  years  have  been  in- 
creasing in  numbers  with  a  rapidity  previously  unknown,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  demand  for  their  services  has  in  many  directions  been 
diminishing.     The  general  result  of  increased  knowledge  has  been 
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greatly  to  diminish  the  amount  of  illiieMs  occurring,  and  in  ftur^ical 
cases,  particuhirly,  to  curtail  the  duration  of  illnesn. 

*'Ju8t  to  take  an  example:  A  woman  with  an  ovarian  tumor 
would  have  been  likely  to  sink  into  the  grave  after  some  four  or  five 
years  of  lingering  illness,  during  which  she  would  have  been  con- 
stantly dependent  for  the  relief  of  suffering  on  the  general  medical 
practitioner.  At  the  present  time  she  undergoes  an  operation,  and 
in  a  month  is  restored  to  health.'  I  have  seen  it  stateil  that  there 
are  fourteen  thousand  general  practitioners  in  England  and  Wale*. 
If  this  he  true,  there  must  be  more  than  eight  thousand  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  in  a  strict  sense,  specialists.  Can  we  wonder 
that  men  of  all  classes  find  it  difficult  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  or  that  a  few  stoop  to  practices  which  they  can  only  excuse 
by  saying  *  my  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents' ?  It  »■««-'  not 
be  supj)osed  that  I  have  the  slightest  sympathy  with  Mr.  I  1  y*§ 

desire  to  check  entrance  into  the  profession.  This  would  be  a  mere 
trades-union  device  ;  medical  students  are  in  large  proportion  the 
sons  of  medical  practitioners,  and  while  due  provision  should  be 
made  for  raising   the  stan<lards  in  a  degree  coiti  -•  with  the 

progress  of  the  science,  ])arents  are  entitled  to  l»i...^  ..■  ..  sons  into 
the  profession  on  about  tlir  sninr  tfrm^  wliifh  wito  enforced  ur>on 
themselves." 

He  refers  to  the  unsuccessful  endeavors  of  energetic  medical  re- 
formers to  have  inserte<I  into  the  medical  act  a  clause  punishing  un- 
((ualified  practitioners.  The  government  would  not  accept  any  clause 
jtroposed  to  them,  and  the  chief  effect  of  the  attempt  was  to  bring 
into  prominence  the  great  tlifllculty  of  putting  together  any  form  of 
words  which  would  fulfil  the  intendetl  purpose,  and  which  would  not 
admit  of  being  wrested  into  constructions  impro|H»rly  rcprt*«ire  of 
individual  liberty.  We  venture«l  the  opinion  that  the  Medi»Til  Coun- 
cil could  not  punish  for  advertising,  except  the  advertisement  was 
so  worded   as   to   be   of  itself  '*  infamous;"  and  (|ue«tione«l  if  ibejf 


•  The  Hnmc  ndvniuv — for  It  is  an  adranc©— m«y  br  n«»lvd  in  oar 
pr<HliicinK  iho  wiino  rviiult.      NViim"*!*  (ho  incnrMrd  |»nMltictiv«>tM<««  of  •  pair  oC 

hnntln  and  i»iu«  li'      '         Nf  linvr  pn*-.   '  ''  ■     >    .  _         •  .  i..^.       ^^n 

lltllltl  r;irvi«<l  ))1<M  to   llic  rru'l;  "••• 

prmiiuxKl  commrrt'inliy  by  (he  million ;  fnun  Ih*  ininmiv  and 

fjibriontion  of  inrtnl  nml  «»f  i  •         '  •     •»  -  — -•  •.,,»  .-»— - 

Ai»«l,  iiKniii,  from  cttntititrtHl  .  pi ••••«»,  to 

crowiiH  nnd  brt(lf;i««t,  and  to  inlnyn.      And.  Air»in.  - 

cnrt\  llu»  rt'sult  »>f  incrrnMNJ  '  ',  -••»•  -••  ••■ 

npprtH'inlion  of  onrly  ami  r<> 
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had  the  riglit  to  remove  a  name  from  the  register  for  purely  ethical 
offences.  The  law  is  primarily  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  to 
enforce  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  and  has  but  slight  regard  for  those 
rules  or  regulations  the  members  of  a  calling  or  profession  may  see 
fit  to  adopt  for  their  own  pleasure  or  profit.  If  the  law  advances 
the  material  or  social  interests  of  the  profession,  it  is  a  mere  inci- 
dent ;  it  was  not  enacted  for  that  purpose  ;  indeed,  in  strict  equity, 
could  not  be;  nor  can  it  justly  be  twisted  or  strained  to  elfect  that 
object.  The  profession  must  look  to  itself,  and  itself  provide  the 
ways  and  means  of  its  own  uplifting.  While  these  sentiments  may 
not  be  welcome,  they  probably  forecast  the  final  outcome  of  efforts 
on  both  sides  of  the  sea  to  elevate  by  legal  enactments  the  profes- 
sional standard.  This  controversy  between  Mr.  Horsley  and  Mr. 
Carter  is  well  worth  a  careful  reading,  bearing  in  mind  that  while 
they  are  speaking  particularly  of  the  medical  profession,  all  that  is 
said  is  quite  as  applicable  to  the  dental  profession.  The  medical 
and  the  dental  enactments  are  practically  one,  and  both  professions 
look  to  the  same  body  to  protect  and  to  enforce  their  rights. 

The  controversy  between  these  two  gentlemen  suggests  much 
more  than  either  have  stated.  While  the  dental  law  has  undoubt- 
edly had  the  desired  eff'ect  of  causing  a  much  larger  number  than 
without  it  would  have  so  done  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  proper 
preparation  before  entering  professional  ranks,  and  has  done  much, 
very  much,  to  advance  professional  interests  in  every  way ;  while, 
indeed,  educationally,  for  the  practitioner,  the  student,  and  the 
schools,  it  has  done  all  that  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  from 
it,  commercially,  thus  far,  it  has  proved  a  failure.  As  read,  it 
seems  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired.  When  tested  in  court  it  has 
proved  very  defective.  It  is  so  worded  (it  is  now  said  purposely 
so;  for  so  jealously  does  the  law-making  bodies  guard  and  protect 
the  individual's  rights  and  commercial  interests,  that  had  it  been 
more  stringently  worded  it  would  never  have  been  enacted)  that  it 
is  not  only  difficult  to  secure  convictions,  but  a  conviction  usually 
carries  with  it  nothing  more  than  a  small  fine  and  the  expense  of  a 
new  sign  or  door-plate.  It  does  not  necessarily  stop  the  business  of 
the  unqualified  practitioner.  This  law  has  another  serious  defect  in 
that  it  seems  to  allow  companies  and  associations  organized  to  carry 
on  a  dental  business  privileges  and  immunities  denied  to  individuals. 
An  earnest  eff"ort  is  now  being  made  to  correct  this ;  but  it  is  found 
to  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  put  together  a  form  of  words  that  will 
prove  eff"ective  and  yet  be  acceptable  to  the  law-making  powers. 
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The  jliscussions  upon  thiH  point,  in  the  dental  joumaU  now  in  i^- 
view,  arc  wt-ll  worth  a  careful  rumling. 

In  the  July  number,  pa^c  484,  will  be  found  a  full  report  of 
the  procecding8  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  the  icflflion  l>^/in- 
ning  May  27,  1898,  at  which  the  Council  reca«t  the  course  of  in- 
Htructioi)  and  outlined  the  examinutioim   r  '    '  'o  the  teach- 

in;;  and  examining  bodies  for  tlje  (|ualificai.  ...  ■»  i,..^S.  A  cmrrfnl 
perusal  of  this  will  hIiow  how  very  different  are  the  condition!*  en- 
countered by  a  dental  student  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  I'nited 
States.  While  in  Great  Britain  there  are  many  dental  and  me<lical 
schools,  they  are  simply  teaching  bodies.  The  examining  and 
licensing  bodies  are  separate  and  distinct.     The  tlental  '     t  may 

obtain  his  education  where  he  will,  part  at  a  nie^lical  >ci.- ...  ..r  hos- 
pital, and  part  at  a  dental  school;  part,  if  he  so  desires,  in  his  pre- 
ceptor's laboratory.  It  matters  not,  providetl  that  the  school  ii  one 
approved  by  the  Medical  Council,  and  his  preceptor  is  a  qualified 
practitioiMT.  lie  must,  however,  take  his  examinations  from  either 
the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  the  Hoyal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  the  Faculty  <»f  Thysicians  and  Surgeon  of 
Glascow,  or  the  Hoyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  ;  these  are  the 
only  recognize<l  examining  bodies.  So  very  different  is  the  system 
of  dental  education  in  the  two  countries  that  it  is  no  easy  task  for 
any  one  to  compare  them.  Carefully  going  over  this  discosaion,  I 
am  strongly  impressed  that  the  graded  systematic  course  of  the 
American  dental  college,  where  a  continuous  line  of  instr*-  •'•■•'  is 
directed  to  the  one  object,  preparing   the  student  to  enter  t  'al 

profession,  which  aims  to  impart  all  that  is  neo<le<l  to  be  fnlljT 
c(|uipped  to  meet  every  phase  of  his  life-work,  where  all  the  in- 
struction he  receives  bus  this  direct  trend,  is  preferable  to  one  snch  at 
is  here  recommended,  "of  shreds  and  !       '  '  dental  and  part 

medical  :  a  great   deal  of  which   has  l<-  i  •- -'  "-- 

fulness,  and  which,  taken  as  a  whi»le,  is,  «/^  ^ 

and  tlisconnected  that  the  chances  arc  many  things  of  vital  impor- 
tance will  be  overlooked,  while  others  of  great  value  are  purpotelj 
omitted.  As  it  has  been  planneil  and  accopteil  by  thou©  who  ar« 
presmned  to  have  at  heart  the  best  in'  f  the  prt»fe«if»  '   ■«• 

who  know  better  than  we  do  the  faciliii-  •>  *   '   "  ^  ''  '  »UI 

their  students  are  re<|uiretl  to  uje«f  "O  «  vr# 

may  justly  assume  that  it  is  the  b«  r* 

cumstances  for  a  student  who  desires  to  practise  in  Ureal  Hnlam, 
while  at  the  same  time  holding  firmly  that  llie  American    I>ontal 
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College  is  infinitely  better  for  one  who  intends  to  make  the  United 
States  his  home.  I  most  earnestly  commend  a  careful  reading  of 
this  discussion  and  those  which  have  led  up  to  it  to  those  interested 
in  the  international  phase  of  dental  education.  It  is  far  too  impor- 
tant to  be  reviewed  as  briefly  as  this  paper  demands. 

In  passing,  permit  me  to  digress  for  a  moment  to  suggest  that 
this  discussion,  taken  in  connection  with  others  in  the  same  body 
which  have  from  time  to  time  preceded  it,  the  many  complaints 
from  dentists,  the  retorts  they  have  called  forth  from  members  of 
the  medical  profession  which  we  find  expressed  in  the  journals, 
more  forcible  as  the  years  roll  round,  have  impressed  me  strongly 
that  the  dental  profession  in  the  United  States  have  reason  to  be 
very  thankful  to  those  who  first  organized  its  educational  system  for 
striking  out  as  they  did  on  a  new  and  independent  line.  In  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  meagre  facilities  grudgingly  offered  by  the  then 
medical  colleges,  and  boldly  and  bravely  assuming  the  task  of  or- 
ganizing a  school  that  should  within  itself  teach  all  that  a  dentist 
is  required  to  know ;  when  they  invented  the  distinctive  degree, 
D.D.S. ;  when  they  cut  loose  from  the  medical  profession  with  all 
its  time-honored  methods  and  traditions  and  proclaimed  to  the  world 
their  purpose  to  provide  for  their  calling  the  means  by  which  it 
should,  unaided  and  alone,  make  for  itself  a  position  and  a  name 
among  the  professions  of  the  world,  they  assumed  a  tremendous 
task ;  they  made  of  it  a  grand  success.  This  has  made  the  dental 
profession  in  the  United  States  not  a  branch,  not  a  specialty,  not  a 
part  of  the  great  medical  profession,  but  a  profession  of  and  in  itself, 
separate  and  distinct,  self-contained  and  self-supporting.  We  have 
not  been  trammelled  in  our  educational  advances  as  have  been  our 
brethren  on  the  other  side.  Our  educational  pioneers  were  far  too 
sturdy  and  self-reliant  to  patiently  knock,  year  after  year,  subser- 
viently seeking  admission  at  the  ponderous  doors  of  the  medical 
profession.  They  preferred  to  build  a  house  of  their  own.  We 
have  thereby  escaped  the  humiliation  of  being  considered  unwelcome 
guests ;  of  being  hampered  in  our  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  our  skill  and  talent,  by  the  jealousies  of  an  elder  brother. 
True,  we  have  trenched  upon  the  domain  of  surgery  and  medicine, 
as  the  Medical  Council  fear  well-educated  dentists  will.  We  have 
taught  both  of  these  elder  brethren  lessons  in  methods  and  modes 
of  procedure.  Our  mechanical  skill,  closely  specialized  observation, 
and  delicate,  well-trained  finger  craft  have  made  their  impress  in 
unravelling  histological  mysteries  ;  tracing  the  course  of  pathological 
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changes;  refining  and  modifying  old  and  inventing  new  targicml 
appliances  and  processes.  Graduates  of  American  dental  colleges 
have  reverned  the  rule  the  General  Medical  Council  would  enforce  if 
they  could,  in  that  they  have  been  dentistj)  first  and  sur^^eon.i  afirr  ; 
and  in  the  latter  field,  owing  to  their  early  tniining,  have  Ix-come 
recognize<l  ma-sters.  Our  educators  are  not  controlled  by  comiuer- 
cially  jealouH  masterH  having  no  sympathy  with  our  profewtion,  who 
enviously  regard  the  golden  ducats  which  a  remote  posHibility  may  di- 
vert ;  who  are  not  in  touch  with  its  marvellous  progress,  itJi  possibilities, 
and  its  resources  ;  hut  would  cramp  it  within  the  narrow  compass  of 
**  tooth-pulling  and  the  like."  Say  what  you  will,  deride  it  as  you 
may,  the  American  denial  college  ha.s  well  earned  its  right  to  Xtc. 
It  has  made  a  lasting  impress  on  the  world's  onwani  and  upward 
progress.  That  its  graduates  are  so  generally  recognize^!  as  masters 
in  their  profession,  and  so  many  of  them  have  risen  to  distinct!' >:i, 
attest  the  thoroughness  of  its  teaching  and  the  completeness  of  its 
curriculum. 

Considerable  space  is  given  to  the  procee<lings  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  British  Dental  Association,  at  Bath,  May  2?i-31, 
1898,  in  the  .June  number  (page  343).*  This  is  prefaceil  by  an  in- 
teresting illustrated  account  of  this  ancient  Roman  town,  its  hot 
springs,  its  baths,  and  its  beautiful  surroundings  an<i  hi-'  ^  is«k>- 
ciations.      The  Association    has   a  membership  «)t  one  ^^  .  .  and 

nineteen,  about  one-fifth  of  those  who  are  eligible,  c«  a  very 

cre<litable  showing.  The  atten<lance  is  said  to  have  been  quite  large, 
and  the  meeting,  .socially  and  educatronully,  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
The  finances  of  the  Association  are  in  excellent  condition,  it  having, 
by  the  treasurer's  report,  some  five  thousand  dollars  «»n  hand  and 
invi»sted.  The  AssmMation  takes  a  part  in  the  financial  burden  of 
enforcing  the  dental  laws,  and  this  accumulattNl  capital  is  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  material  help  in  carrying  on  this  part  of  its  work.  In 
addition,  separate  and  apart  from  its  other  work,  the  Assoctalion  has 
taken  care  of  its  unfortunate  members :  indec<l,  with  co: 
broadness  and  liberality,  it  has  now  and  again  steppe<l  on  no 

to  extend  a   helping   hand  to  th«»se  who  have   hail    n**  ^"-  ^"m 

than  being  followers  of  a  coiniuoii  calling, — profimsion  v 
its  widest  sense.     This  is  done  bv  means  of  a  '*  IWnevolonl  Fund/' 
inaintaine<l  by  yearly  subscriptions,  donations,  etc.,  so  well  manaj^ed 
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and  supported  that  its  treasurer  reported  at  this  meeting  an  invested 
fund  of  over  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling.  This  has  been  accu- 
mulated from  time  to  time  over  and  beyond  the  amounts  needed  by 
those  dependent  upon  it,  and  not  only  serves  by  the  interest  it  earns 
to  still  further  assist  this  charitable  work,  but  gives  to  it  a  perma- 
nency, and  stimulates  professional  pride  and  this  noble  and  unselfish 
phase  of  professional  loyalty. 

During  the  time  covered  by  the  report,  say  about  one  year, 
some  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  were  contributed  to  this  fund. 
Of  this,  about  two  thousand  dollars  were  distributed  to  disabled  den- 
tists, or  the  widows  or  children  of  dentists  deceased.  Nearly  five 
hundred  dollars  of  the  year's  receipts  were  carried  to  the  investment 
account.  The  reports  which  have  been  from  year  to  year  published 
by  the  managers  of  this  fund  have  been  interesting  reading.  In  a 
quiet  way  it  has  done  a  world  of  good.  It  has  relieved  dire  distress, 
made  comparatively  comfortable  the  declining  years  of  old  practi- 
tioners and  their  wives,  and  assisted  in  the  education  of  their  de- 
pendent children.  It  is  doing  more  than  this.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
factor  in  keeping  up  that  esprit  de  corps  which  has  brought  into  the 
national  association  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  legal  practitioners  in  its 
bailiwick ;  this,  when  we  consider  that  local  dental  associations  or 
branches  are  scattered  all  over  the  land,  is,  indeed,  an  excellent 
record. 

During  the  meeting  Mr.  Cunningham  read  the  seventh  report 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Association  to  make  a  collective  ex- 
amination as  to  the  condition  of  the  teeth  of  school-children.  It, 
as  well  as  those  which  have  preceded  it,  are  well  worth  the  attention 
of  those  interested.  They  are  carefully  written,  and  contain  valua- 
ble information  upon  an  interesting  subject.  They  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  usefully  condensed  without  careful  and  close  study. 

The  papers  and  demonstrations  covered  very  well,  indeed,  the 
whole  field  of  dental  practice,  and  make  a  commendable  showing  of 
useful  up-to-date  work.  Reluctantly  passing  the  others  for  want  of 
time,  I  ask  attention  to  two  that  impress  me  as  being  especially 
suggestive.  First,  a  paper  by  J.  Smith  Turner,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S. 
(Eng.),  entitled,  "  On  Matters  Connected  with  the  British  Dental 
Association,"  first  answers  the  question.  What  is  the  use  of  regis- 
tration ?  In  so  doing  he  defends  those  who  arranged  the  details 
of  the  dental  act,  contending  that  they  acted  wisely  in  seeking  to 
be  attached  to  the  Medical  Council  of  Education,  that  body  having 
already  passed  through  the  experimental  stage  with  its  unavoidable 
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confusion  and  errors.  By  ho  doin^  the  dental  profeMJon  tt  once 
entered  into  a  well-ordered  and  perfecte<l  systein  of  regifltration. 
This  he  contended  offset  the  initiatory  errors  of  administnition  per- 
petrated hy  the  Medical  ('ountil.  It  hail  heen  a  long-ntanding 
grievance  to  the  dental  profession  in  (Jreat  Britain  •'  *  -^  ■'  -^  y 
have  contributed  largely  to  financially  maintain  the  .  :    ..  »• 

cil,  they  have  not  been  permitted  representation  in  that  b  It 

has  required  a  long,  persistent,  determined  struggle  to  acquire,  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Tome«,  that  which  they  have  from 
the  first  consi<lered   their   legal   right, — to  be  represent'  '  ne  of 

their  own  members  in   the  body  to  whom  they  have  cr»  i   the 

well-being  of  their  calling.*  To  many  the  seeming  indi:;  .  -,  the 
derogatory  remarks,  and  the  dilatory  manner  a,ssociate<l  with  dental 
business  in  the  Medical  Council  has  raised  the  que^ttion  whether  as- 
sociation with  that  body  has  not  been  a  determent ;  whether  il 
would  not  have  been  better  to  have  "gone  it  alone,"  It  is  to  these 
Mr.  Turner  first  addresses  his  remarks.  He  next  turns  to  the  stu- 
dent who  has  just  received  his  diploma,  and  urges  him  not  to  re!»l 
satisfied  with  the  honors  it  confers,  but  to  at  once  make  his  title 
legally  and  honestly  complete  by  the  act  of  registration,  lie  next 
urges  the  importance  of  being  enrolle<l  as  a  member  of  the  national 
botly,  an  association  that,  notwithstanding  \i»  short-  ••*,   is  the 

embodiment  of  the  wisdom  of  the  dental  profession,  mi  ii.».h  on  its 
roll  of  members  all  that  is  best  and  all  that  is  noteworthy  in  our 
calling  on  both  sides  of  the  Twee<l  ami  in  the  sister  island.  He 
then  refers  to  the  advantages  ofTere*!  by  the  national  aiwtMriation, 
socially,  professionally,  and  educati<mally  ;  notes  the  inconvenience 
to  those  residing  remotely  from  tlie  place  of  meeting,  no  matter  where 
the  place  <»f  meeting  may  be,  an  effort  to  attend  its  mw*  •  *  *n- 
volves  ;  and  closes  with  an  earnest  plea  that,  in  addition  to 
ship  in  the  central  body  and  attendance  on  its  yearly  gi 
whenever  possible,  as  a  supplement  thereto,  membemhip  in  and  ac- 
tive co-operation  with  some  one  of  the  local  branche?*.  He  sugj^rsU 
that  the  local  branches  slu)uld  be  so  l<x»ated,  and  their  area  so  re- 
stricted, as  to,  as  much  as  possible,  make  their  meet  "  -  nilily  ac- 
cessible to  all  their  members.  I'seful  ns  they  w  1'^'  are, 
however,  thev  are  necessjirilv  local,  he  conten»|t.  an  .  tooe 
and  color  of  a  local  meeting.  They  lack  that  subtle  intluonre.  the 
bniad  and  liberal   views,  which  so  gn«ntly  ramlify  I<kh1  |h  s 

'  IVninI  K«ciml,  vol.  iviii.,  A|»r»l,  IM*?.  |M^jr  I  M. 
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and  the  cosmopolitan  character  which  gives  to  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  National  Association  so  great  an  impetus  to  mental  activity 
and  expansion. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Bennett,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.  (Eng.),  in  a  paper  entitled 
^'  The  Ending  and  Mending  of  Caries,"  suggests  that  the  old  maxim, 
which  says,  "  What  can't  be  ended  must  be  mended,"  represents  the 
point  of  view  from  which  a  large  majority  of  dentists  regard  the 
subject  of  dental  caries.  They  cannot  end  the  advent  of  caries, 
therefore  they  devote  all  their  energies  to  mending  its  destructive 
effects.  He  further  suggests  that  the  success  in  mending  has  tended 
to  lessen  the  desire  to  end,  or,  rather,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses 
this  word,  to  prevent  that  which  makes  mending  necessary.  Had 
there  been  less  resource  in  the  mending ;  had  the  case  admitted  of 
no  half-measures ;  had  the  dangers  of  caries  been  more  deadly,  more 
widespread  attention  and  an  unremitting  effort  to  the  discovery  of 
a  prevention  and  ending  of  caries  would  have  been  made.  He  re- 
viewed the  efforts  made  to  discover  the  cause  of  caries  which  have 
led  up  to  the  present  accepted  theories,  and,  reasoning  from  the  suc- 
cess attending  preventative  measures  in  lessening  other  germ-caused 
diseases,  urged  that  there  was  in  this  sufficient  encouragement  to 
stimulate  effort  to  find  some  practical  means  of  lessening  if  not  end- 
ing the  necessity  of  mending  dental  caries.^ 

The  social  features  of  the  meeting  appeared  to  have  been  espe- 
cially pleasant.  Owing  to  the  serious  illness  of  the  president,  Dr. 
Stack,  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  was  called  upon  to  take  his  place.  The 
approaching  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  wedding  was  pleasantly  al- 
luded to,  and  later  on  was  fittingly  celebrated.^  Next  to  the  late 
Sir  John  Tomes,  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  has  been  foremost  in  making 
dentistry  in  his  native  land  the  respected  calling  it  is  to-day.  His 
presence  at  any  dental  gathering  will  ever  be  an  inspiration. 

The  well-known  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science  completed 
with  the  close  of  the  year  its  forty-first  volume.  It  lacks  the  state- 
liness  of  the  official  journal ;  its  contents  are  more  varied,  and  largely 
drawn  from  other  journals.  They  are,  however,  in  the  main,  ju- 
diciously selected  and  properly  credited.  Its  original  matter  is 
rather  largely  composed  of  papers  written  by  students  and  read 
before  student  societies.  In  the  July  number,  page  644,  this  is  edi- 
torially noted  as  having  been  complained  of  by  subscribers,  and  is 

^Journal  of  the  British  Dental  Association,  vol.  xix.,  August,  1898,  page 
601. 

^  Ibid.,  vol.  xix.,  1898,  page  789. 
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there  rlefendcil,  the  writtr  rtiivjng,  '*  We  mu«t  not  forget  tiiat  we 
were  all  Htuiicnts  once,  and  niiist  al.no  remember  that  it  U  a  f^reat 
incentive  to  u  student  to  take  the  trouble  to  compile  a  pap^r  wl  •  ri 
he  feels  that  what  he  has  written  will  appear  in  a  journal  : 
those  among  whom  he  hopes  shortly  to  rank."  There  is  doubtle«s 
truth  in  thin,  an<l  possibly  the  kindly  reception  of  these  maiden  ef- 
forts and  the  encouragement  thus  given  may  be  followetl  in  time  bv 
more  serious  and  more  matured  contributions  that  otherwise  the  r- 
fession  would  miss.  The  youngster  who  to-day  quotes  so  lar^-  . 
from  his  text-books,  and  who  is  encouraged  by  seeing  his  paper  in 
print  to  continue  his  contributions  to  his  profession's  literature,  may 
shortly  with  equal  zeal  pry  into  nature's  secrete  or  write  text-booki 
himself.  I  am  impressed,  however,  that  the  college  journals  so 
common  on  this  side,  dental  journals  piiblishcd  by  students  for  !*tu- 
dents,  more  fully  **  foots  the  bill."  The  publication  of  such  papers 
in  a  journal  intended  for  practitioners,  by  crowding  out  more  valu- 
able matter,  makes  it  less  valuable  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intende«i, 
who  have  no  interest  in  these  juvenile  essays.  It  also  leads  more 
experience*!  writers  to  avoid  it. 

Its  editorials  are   usually  well  written,   mi   ;ire  upon   topics  of 
general  interest.     One  in   the  number  for  May  1.'),  pM'.-  I.'v    iiT...ri 
"  Kecipr(»city,"  commends  the  work  of  our  National 
Dental   Faculties  in   levelling  up  the  educational  standanl  of  den- 
tistry in  the  United  States.     It  compares  their  work  with  that  of  the 
General  Medical  Council,  which  is  doing  the  same  f(»r  the  pr 
in   Great    Britain.     The   writer    has,   of   course,  his   little    lim^    i; 
American   dental  colleges;   nevertheless,  he   hniks    upon    thin.-   fw.. 
bodies  as  preparing  the  way,  perhaps   it   may  be  in   the  far 
future,  for  international  educational  reciprocity.     It  probably  may 
not,  he  suggests,  come  all   at   once.      It  may  be  that  in  this  inter- 
change of  dij)lomas   they    may  be  accepted   first  in  |>art  only.     ' 
holder  being  required  to  make  up  by  added  study  that  |xt* 
curriculum  his  diploma  does  not  cover.      He  makes  no  i. 
commercial  features  which  have  in  this  .so  large  a  part,  and  arr  l»^ 
coming  more  ami   more  controlling  factors  in  all  forms  of  interna- 
tional reciprocity. 

The  /fenttil  Rfcortl^  a  monthly  jt>urntil  pu 
Manufacturing  ('onq»any,  in  the  inft>r 

cloHely   to  the  dentist's   practical   nt«  . 

noticed.     On  page  .'».'»,  W.  II.  (Jilmorc,   L.D.S.,  : 
batable    Points  in   Aniesthesia."       The   subject    of   a 

S 
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with  them  occupied  a  large  share  of  professional  thought.  Not- 
withstanding frequent  fatalities,  chloroform  seems  to  be  largely  used 
on  the  other  side,  and  was  responsible  for  nearly  one  hundred  deaths 
durins  1898  in  Great  Britain  alone.  When  we  remember  that  it 
is  in  most  cases  administered  by  a  medical  practitioner,  the  dentist 
not  being  educated,  it  is  supposed,  sufficiently  far  in  medical  matters 
to  be  trusted  with  the  administration  of  anaesthetics,  these  repeated 
records  of  death  under  anaesthetics  in  the  dental  chair  are  astound- 
ing. It  has  been  questioned  whether,  indeed,  the  caution  is  not 
really  responsible  for  this  alarming  fatality.  Withholding  from  the 
dental  student  the  information  and  the  practice  needed  to  make  him 
fully  conversant  with  the  phenomena  associated  with  anaesthesia  for 
dental  purposes  and  in  the  dental  chair,  and  assigning  this  delicate 
operation  to  one  who,  however  skilful  in  its  use  at  the  surgical  clinic 
or  the  parturient  couch,  is  here  entirely  out  of  his  element,  seems  to 
be  a  serious  mistake,  too  often  a  fatal  one  to  the  unfortunate  patient. 
When  we  remember  that  anaesthesia  was  introduced  by  dentists, 
its  lines  of  safety  and  of  danger  mapped  out  by  dentists,  the  most 
approved  instruments  for  its  use  invented  by  dentists,  it  seems  very 
strange  to  raise  the  question  whether  or  not  a  dentist  should  be  al- 
lowed to  administer  it.  And  yet  this  question  is,  on  the  other  side, 
not  only  frequently  discussed,  but  is  generally  decided  that  his  medi- 
cal education  is  too  limited  if  his  qualification  is  dental  only ;  and 
yet  they  charge  that  a  graduate  of  an  American  dental  college 
whose  right  to  do  this  has  never  on  this  side  been  challenged,  and 
who  has  for  half  a  century  fully  proved  his  competency  to  so  do 
with  safety  and  success,  is,  compared  with  their  graduates,  an  im- 
perfectly educated  man !  The  debatable  points  noted  by  this  writer 
are,  whether  nitrous  oxide  has  been  more  a  blessing  or  a  curse  ; 
whether,  when  a  medical  man  is  called  in  to  administer  ether  or 
chloroform,  it  should  be  the  patient's  ordinary  medical  attendant  or 
an  expert  anaesthetist  selected  by  the  dentist;  lastly,  who  shall 
choose  the  anaesthetic  ?  Regarding  this  last,  he  holds  that  the  den- 
tist should  be  allovred  to  ask  for  any  anaesthetic  he  prefers.  If, 
however,  the  medical  man  should  decide  that  the  patient's  physical 
condition  contraindicates  the  anaesthetic  chosen,  the  dentist  must 
then  give  way,  placing  the  whole  responsibility  upon  the  anaesthetist. 
The  latter  seem  to  have  become  specialists,  having  a  society  of  their 
own.  Complaint  has  been  made  that  medical  men  fail  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  those  precautions  and  that  care  usually  surround- 
ing the  use  of  anaesthetics  in  surgical  cases  when  called  upon  to  use  an 
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ansBSthctic  for  tCKjth  extraction.     In  the  presence  of  the  surgeon  the 
anrcsthctist  is  the  awsiHtant ;  in  the  presence  of  the  clentint  he  i«  * 
apt  to  feel  that  he  i.s  the  iwmttr,  and   is  there  to  **  boM  the  j 
I  note  a  variety  of  devices  to  j)n)long  the  effect  of  nitrous  • 
without  increasing  the  tlanger  of  its  use.     Some  seek  to  accomplish 
this  by  continuing   in   various  ways  its  administration  through  the 
nose  or  mouth  <luring  the  openition  ;   others  by  combining  it  with 
ether,  or  by  using  a  little  ether  imine<liately  after  the  gns.     Thotie 
interested  in   this  matter  will  find  several   well-writt»M   Mrtirb-^  d«^ 
scribing  these  methods  in  last  year's  Oental  Record, 

On  page  2'>1  a  patented  artificial  or  dummy  patient  for  students 
to  practise  on  is  illustrated,  and  in  a  later  number  ap|>ears  a  dispute 
as  to  who  first  introduced  the  <levice.  Before  settling  that  point  it 
will  be  well  for  the  contestants  to  confer  with  our  friend,  IV  *'       r 

.J.  Foster  Flagg,  who  for  many  years  used  the  same  ingeniou.-  - ^^c 

in  his  lectures  and  clinics. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  as  a  practical  journal,  the  Drntal  R*'rnrd 
deserves  first  place  among  the  English  dental  journals,  and  has, 
during  the  year  under  review,  kept  its  readers  as  well  informe<l  as 
one  journal  can  of  all  matters  of  current  interest  concerning  the 
practice  of  dentistry  and  the  dental  profi'ssion. 

The  J>entUt,  published  monthly  by  Hampton  k  Co.,  13  Cursilor 
Street,  London,  Kngland,  a  new  venture,  made  its  appt^arancc 
•January,  1898.  It  claims  to  be  an  intlepen<lent  journal  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  ilental  profession. 

I  note  a  new  feature,  an<l  perhaps  w  <u"'ir:ii'i»'  *^n%\  Kurn  n  i:.- 
bur  begins  with  a  few  pages  eniitlnl  •*  Notes  of  the  Month."  Thrjk' 
arc  a  series  of  disconnected  paragraphs  noting  recent  events,  pn>fei*- 
sional  and  otherwise,  of  general  or  local  interest,  or  directing  atten- 
tion to  new  ideas  or  devices,  or  to  articles  or  s|>ecial  |)oints  brought 
out  by  contributors  in  the  current  number.     They  are  n  * 

from  other  journals,  but  brief,  original,  newsy  not<*s.     .'uuciuu?!/ 
edited,  I   am   impressed,  it   may  be   macle  a  »b-''  •' ^-  r.  i«nr*» — .m^ 
not  uncommon   in  unprofessional  perimlical  1 
appreciatetl. 

Chloroform,  as  an  anaesthetic,  is  discuHso<l  at  tome  length  in  the 
earlier  numbers,  especially  in  refen^nce  to  Dr.  Snow'i  metho<l  of 
administration,  and    the  d^Mluetion"*    his  \ov  -     "-    -       -,,  j^  n*     . 

and   close  observation  of  its   peculiar  cfTev ;     .-  :  i  forrau 

In  one  of  the  monthly  notes  (.\pril,  page   118)  he  is  slyled  •' 
Father  of  Anjesrhesia"(?),  and  it  is  there  suggcste«l  that  a  nionum<*nl 
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to  him  should  be  erected  in  the  city  of  York,  where  he  was  born. 
Another  note  on  the  same  page  reads  as  follows :  ''  The  most  em- 
phatic testimony  yet  borne  to  the  value  of  Snow's  life-work  is  the 
fact  that  no  one  has  disproved  the  truth  of  his  conclusion  that  twelve 
minims  of  chloroform,  slow-progressively  administered,  can  have  no 
other  effect  in  an  adult  than  loss  of  sensation  without  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. Eighteen  minims,  loss  of  sensation,  consciousness,  and 
motion,— all  that  is  required  in  any  ordinary  surgical  operation. 
Twenty-four  minims  uniformly  diffused  in  the  blood  produces  thor- 
ough relaxation  of  the  muscles,  only  required  for  the  reduction  of 
long-standing  dislocations;  and  further  than  this,  Snow's  fourth 
degree,  chloroform  should  never  be  pushed." 

The  writer  contends  that  had  this  rule  been  observed  from  the 
first  not  a  single  accident  would  have  occurred  from  its  over- 
administration,  to  which  alone,  he  says,  death  from  chloroform  is 
due.  On  page  54  is  an  article  describing  an  apparatus,  made  by 
Mr.  Krohne,  designed  to  carry  out  the  Snow  method,  and  on  page 
120  this  is  further  explained  and  illustrated.  The  object  sought 
is  to  know  visually  how  much  and  how  rapidly  the  anaesthetic  is 
being  given  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  atmospheric  air  given 
with  it. 

While  the  first  volume  of  this  new  journal  contains  much  of 
value,  there  is  much  room  for  improvement.  It  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered, in  any  respect,  a  better  professional  journal  than  its  com- 
petitors.    It  began  its  second  volume  as  a  weekly. 

Glancing  over  the  field  the  two  most  important  events  of  the 
year  have  undoubtedly  been  the  appointment  for  five  years  of  Mr. 
Chas.  S.  Tomes  as  a  dental  representative  upon  the  General  Medical 
Council,  fortunately,  owing  to  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Quain 
having  made  an  opening,  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  second  impor- 
tant event,  settling  the  long  unsettled  dental  curriculum  in  so  far  as 
the  General  Medical  Council's  authority  can  so  do.  Its  recom- 
mendations •  are  only  advisory ;  they  will,  however,  no  doubt,  be  as 
closely  folloY/ed  as  circumstances  permit. 

In  conclusion.  Quite  a  large  space  in  all  the  journals  is  given 
to  reports  of  actions  at  law  to  enforce  the  various  phases  of  the 
Dental  Act.  While  this  may  be  wise  to  a  certain  extent,  they  do 
not,  so  fully  and  so  frequently  reported,  make  interesting  reading. 
When  in  addition  the  private  misfortunes  of  dentists,  which  have  no 
bearing  whatever  on  professional  matters,  bankrupt  proceedings,  in- 
fractions of  the  moral  law,  divorce  scandals,  business  disagreements 
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or  misuiwlcrstandin^,  or  other  legal  matteni  in  whi.  i.  i  .  -i, 
through  fault  of  himself  or  of  others,  it)  brought,  wilhiiglv  or  unwill- 
ingly, into  court,  are  thuB  repeated,  they  Heem  very  much  out  of 
place  in  a  dental  journul.  I  am  very  sure  it  would  not  be  tolerated 
on  this  side  It  is  not  my  purpoHe,  however,  to  criticise ;  but  rather 
to  prompt  a  more  general  reading  of  these  j-  '     and  thus  pro- 

mote a  more  generous  interchange  and  undn-i.ii.-iing  of  interna* 
tiniKil  dental  thought. 
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NATIONAL    DKXTAT.    ASSOrrATTf)\ 

(Continued  from  Vol    XX.,  pago  795). 
Second  Day. —  Evenimj  Settion, 

TnK  Association  was  called  to  order  at  7.30  p.m.,  Vice-President 
S.  H.  Guilford  taking  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  President's  Address  was  rea<l  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Dr.  James  McManus. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Crouse,  the  proposed  amendnn  ni-*  ;..  the  con- 
stitution were  referred  to  the  conjmilt*'"  ..i,  r.viviMn  u.d  rlu*  ri'i...rt 
of  the  committee  wa.M  received. 

Aftrr  the  traii.sjiction  of  some  minor  routine  busince^s  the  hall 
was  darkened  for  the  e.xhibition  of  stere<ipticon  views,  ami^  I>r.  C. 
Edmund  Kells,  New  Orleans,  read  an  illustrateil  paper  entitled 
**  Iiont;;t'ii  Hays." 

Dr.  Kells,  in  his  paper,  reviewe*!  the  history  of  this  roanrrlloiis 
di.Hcovery,  beginning  with  a  sketch  of  the  study  by  Dr.  William 
Crookes  of  the  properties  of  matter  in  high  vacua,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  **  Crookes"  tube.  For  seventot^n  years  the  studie* 
of  scientists  all  over  the  world  were  d*  ■        ■  •      ,| 

within   the  latter  by  the  cathode  ray,  V^  :• 

burg,  being  the  first  to  (lismver  the  m«»re  ;...,  1 

beyon<l   the  confines  t>f  the  glass  walls  of  tb  • 

history  of  this  great  discovery  was  given  briefly  by  I>r.  Kells,  and 
illustrated  by  pictures  thrown  u|H>n  the  screen  of  the  ap|Minilu«  f«»r 
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exciting  the  tube,  and  of  the  means  for  utilizing  the  ^'  X-ray"  as  it 
is  produced.  Dr.  Kells  also  described  the  means  devised  by  him- 
self to  prevent  the  puncture  of  the  tubes  when  used  upon  the  Tesla 
coil.  The  paper  concludes  with  an  interesting  resume  of  the  uses 
of  the  Rontgen  ray  in  dentistry  and  the  requirements  for  obtain- 
ing the  best  results  in  the  least  time.  By  Dr.  Kells's  methods  the 
time  for  producing  a  "radiograph"  or  "skiagraph"  of  unerupted 
teeth,  etc.,  runs  from  twenty  to  forty  seconds  in  the  thinner  bones 
to  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  seconds  for  third  molars  in 
heavy  jaws,  several  pictures  being  obtained  at  the  same  time,  if 
desired,  by  using  several  celluloid  films  superimposed  one  upon  the 
other. 

Other  papers  read  at  this  session  were  "  A  Study  of  Harelip  and 
Cleft  Palate"  (illustrated),  by  Dr.  Thomas  Fillebrown.  "  Some 
New  Points  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Face  and  Jaws"  (illustrated),  by 
Dr.  M.  H.  Cryer.     (These  papers  require  the  illustrations.) 

Dr.  Grevers,  of  Amsterdam,  read  a  paper  on  "  Dental  Nomencla- 
ture." This  paper  was  illustrated  by  photographs  projected  upon 
the  screen  showing  the  difi"erent  occlusal  conditions,  normal  and  ab- 
normal, for  which  Dr.  Grevers  proposes  a  nomenclature  based  upon 
the  Greek'  root  with  various  prefixes,  as,  en-armosis,  normal  bite ; 
epA-armosis,  projecting  mandibulse ;  ^?"os-armosis,  edge  to  edge  bite  ; 
<?p/i,-armosis,  open  bite ;  &A-armosis,  cross  bite ;  oc?on^A-armosis, 
occlusion  of  the  teeth,  etc. 

Third  Day. — Morning  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9.30. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Code  of 
Ethics,  presented  a  code  based  upon  that  adopted  by  the  American 
Dental  Association  in  1866,  which,  after  some  revision,  offered  by 
Drs.  Harlan,  Patterson,  and  Taft,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Crawford  offered  the  following  resolution,  which,  after 
discussion  by  Drs.  Jarvis,  Truman,  and  Gordon  White,  was  adopted  : 

^'  Whereas,  The  National  Dental  Association  deems  it  a  duty  to 
express  its  condemnation  of  the  continued  forcing  of  politics  with 
the  formation  of  State  Examining  Boards  ;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  while  such  bodies  are  of  service  to  the  public 
when  composed  of  strictly  competent  men,  they  are  a  decided  evil, 
and  a  disgrace  to  dentistry,  when  self-seeking  and  unprofessional 
individuals  are  placed  upon  such  boards  solely  through  political  influ- 
ence." 
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Dr.  Stuintoii,  ciuiirinaii  of  the  committee  appointed  to  examine 
the  conduct  of  the  aft'airH  of  the  Dental  Trotectivc  Association,  re- 
ported that  the  committee  had  examined  the  bookH  and  vouchers  of 
the  Association  and  found  everything  correct.  It  was  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  but  eight  hundred  members  had  paid  the 
second  a«8e«,MinentH  permitted  by  the  by-lawH  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Walker  desired  that  Dr.  Croufte  would  b-  "-V*»d  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  an  article  in   the  New  York  7/  fi  re- 

gard to  a  law-suit  claimed   to  have  been  just  won   by  the  Sheffield 
Tooth  Company. 

Dr.  Grouse  stated  that  the  attorney  of  the  Association  would  be 
m   attendance  on    Friday  mornin^r,  when   an  :  of  the   Dental 

I'rutective  Association  would  be  held.      All  ni.  ...  -^  ''"•   • -^  '••4- 

sion  were  invited  to  be  present,  as  matters  of  the  ^  ,  e 

to  every  dentist  would  be  presented. 

Dr.  Wedelstaedt,  of  St.  Paul,  read  a  paper  entitleii  **  Cement*." 

He  said  that  cements  having  been  in  use  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
it  seemed  strange  that  it  had  not  been  recognized  that  the  majority 
of  those  in  use  are  very  readily  penetrated  by  m«)isture.  If  each 
man,  the  next  time  he  uses  cement,  will  mix  a  little  more  than  is 
needed  and  place  the  resi<lue  in  a  bottle  of  ink  for  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours,  he  can  readily  ascertain  the  extent  of  penetra- 
tion of  moisture.  If  he  finils  one  that  is  not  penetrated,  that  is  a 
good  one  to  stick  to.  If  the  ink  can  penetrate  a  pellet  of  the 
cement,  saliva  can  penetrate  it,  and  where  saliva  can  |>enetrate, 
micro-organisms  can  penetrate  also. 

Dr.  Wedelstaedt  then  produceil  a  number  of  glajw  tubes  con- 
taining an  aniline  solution,  in  which,  on  the  1 2th  of  July,  mawei 
of  mixes  of  different  cements  had  been  placeil. 

Those  in  one  tube  had  been  covere»l  with  sandamc  vanu-'h  ;  an- 
other in  hot  melted  paraflin  :   th(>  third  ha<l  no  preparution. 

Dr.  C.  N.  .lohnsoh  was  miursted  to  remove  tin'  r«'mrnt  ouIth 
and  report  the  result. 

1.  Those  without  varnish  or  paraflin  showeii  considerable  p« ti- 
tration by  the  aniline. 

'2.    With  sandarar  there  was  - 

.1.    With   hot   paraflin   the  prii-MiM-u    ".  ""*.e  coos?'?*"- 

able.      The  "fillings"   or   masses  of  cement  v  -eren   n 

metres  in  diameter  by  twenty-two  millimetn*s  long. 

After  the  examination    Dr.  Winlelstai^ilt   further  said  that  |»cn. 
t ration  was  but  one  of  the  evils  to  be  overcome  ;  there  was  n 
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traction  and  expansion  of  the  mass,  some  of  his  experimental  fillings 
showing  an  expansion  of  two  millimetres  beyond  the  cavity,  while  in 
others  there  was  marked  contraction  running  completely  around  the 
filling.  Various  experiments  were  made,  as  by  mixing  the  powder  of 
a  cement  that  leaks  with  the  liquid  of  one  that  expands,  and  vice  versa. 
A  microscopic  study  of  the  powder  of  different  cements  gave  some 
surprising  results,  bits  of  wood,  hair,  cotton,  etc.,  having  been  found. 

Age  also  has  a  remarkable  effect  upon  cement  fillings,  as  tested 
by  the  dynamometer,  the  resistance  increasing  very  rapidly  with  age. 
In  one  case,  in  which  a  cement  carried  but  thirty  or  thirty-five 
pounds  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  more  of  the  same  mix  car- 
ried four  hundred  pounds  after  ninety-six  hours,  the  practical  lesson 
being  not  to  place  metal  fillings  on  freshly  placed  cement. 

When  we  make  a  demand  for  cements  that  will  neither  shrink 
nor  expand,  and  which  moisture  will  not  penetrate,  we  will  get 
them,  and  the  better  it  will  be  for  our  patients. 

From  the  examination  of  the  samples  presented,  Dr.  Johnson 
said  that  not  one  of  the  cements  experimented  with  was  fit  to  use  as 
filling-material  for  teeth. 

Dr.  W.  V.  B.  Ames,  Chicago,  read  a  paper  entitled  '^  Some 
Phases  of  the  Cement  Question." 

He  said  that  in  the  consideration  of  the  physical  properties  of 
filling-materials  the  cements  should  have  a  share  of  attention.  The 
paper  dealt  with  the  questions  of  the  crystallization  of  cement 
liquids,  of  coarse  versus  fine  pow^ders,  of  shrinkage  and  expansion, 
and  of  the  arsenical  contamination  of  cement  powders.  The  crys- 
tallization of  the  liquid  has  been  the  bugbear  of  cement  manufac- 
turers. Crystals  separate  from  the  fluid,  either  held  in  suspension, 
settling  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  or  adhering  to  its  sides.  As 
these  crystals  were  originally  part  of  the  solution,  evenly  distributed 
throughout,  their  separation  and  loss  must  impair  the  virtues  of  the 
original  formula.  They  may,  however,  usually  be  liquefied  by  heat, 
or,  if  everywhere  distributed  through  the  liquid,  may  be  rubbed 
down  and  liquefied  in  the  mix  of  the  cement.  As  to  the  degree  of 
fineness  of  the  powder  in  dynamometer  tests  there  is  an  increase  of 
edge-strength  up  to  a  point  somewhat  short  of  impalpability.  We 
may  expect  greater  strength  of  contour  when  a  slight  grit  is  dis- 
cernible, but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  granular  state  may 
detract  from  the  ability  of  the  mass  to  withstand  long-continued 
attrition.  Powder  that  is  too  coarse  for  inlay-setting  may  be  suit- 
able for  contour. 
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On  the  (juestion  of  Hhrin'  '  .'>ii  he  hai<i  that  vUii-n 
the  phosphoric  :ici<l  has  beeii  m-  ,,,,'>i  i,^  nrvalino  (ihrHpbateii  onl^, 
the  basic  phosphate  which  is  formed  is  of  a  friable  nature,  and  excrta 
no  Bpccial  force  in  drawing  together  the  granulcfi,  making  evident 
shrinkage  at  the  periphery.  Hut  wlien  the  acid  has  been  modified 
by  non-alkaline  phosphates,  the  basic  phosphate  formed  agglutinates 
the  zinc  oxi<le  granules,  drawing  them  towards  the  centr-  '  '  com- 
position, giving  a  tendency  to  a  diminution  of  vol '  crys- 
tallization, depending  on  a  lack  of  water  of  cry-  ch,  if 
present,  would  give  too  rapid  setting,  but  which,  if  added  to  the 
crystallizing  mass,  will  be  taken  up  and  give  the  difference  between 
shrinkage  and  expansion.  When  the  mass  is  allowe<l  to  harden  in 
a  tube  in  the  dry  state,  wholly  unlike  cr>nditions  present  to  th«»^ 
existing  when  the  same  cement  is  used  in  the  mouth.  The  practical 
lesson  from  this  is  that  cement  fillings  are  not  benefite<l  by  l)eing 
kept  dry  for  an  indefinite  period,  that  there  is  a  disadvantage  rather 
than  an  advantage  in  long-continueil  protection  from  the  saliva,  in 
the  use  of  the  cements  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  modified  bj 
non-alkaline  phosphates. 

The  arsenical  contamination  of  cement  powders  i       •  ■^-  ^ ri- 

strated,  but  the  zinc-arsenic  compound  is  inert  and  ^^--  .         .  -'f 

poisonous  properties  per  »*»,  and  is  not  broken  up  to  the  extent  of 
forming  potent  arscnous  acid  except  under  rare  conditions,  so  that 
the  infinitesimal  arsenical  contamination  may  be  ignore<I. 

In  re[)eated  tests  it  has  been   prove<l   that  the  »leath  of  a  tooth- 
pulp  will   not  be  caused  even  by  the  long-continue<l  pr •••  of  a 

lil)cral  portion  of  this  zinc-arsenite.  S<«nsitiveness  of  d-:  .:.  .s  not 
decreased  by  its  application,  and  the  pulp  subse<|uently  pre«ent«  all 
the  appearances  of  normal  vitality. 

Ill   the  discussion  of  the  su!)ject,   Dr.  0.  V.  lilack  said  that  it 
was  gHMitly  to  be  desired  that  the  physical  pr  ?• 

shouhl  be  investigated  by  competent  persons,  I-t,  n  jj 

looked  into,  it  has  not  vet  been  shown  that  we  have  n  iit 

to-day,  one  that  will   jIo  what   cement  fillings  are  •  \  <*>  do. 

They  are  utterly  unreliable  even  for  covering  in  at  %- 

tions.      Unless   each   batch   is  ttn»tt»<l  we  do  not  know  wh« 
going  to  shrink  or  expaml.     Fnmj  o^  own 

laboratory  he  has   found   that    in  a  w.  wma 

siiflicient  shrinkage  in  an  h«»!!>-  •>»•  «*o  Xn  .  ri  to 

the  gum  to  cause  arsenical  p  ,',  a  sb;  O 

with  nn  ordinary  magnifying-glass.     Wc  j*houM  ihrrrfom  tttt  tlit 
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utmost  caution  until  assured  by  experience  of  the  quality  of  our 
cements. 

Dr.  Patterson  said  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  have  been  possible 
for  Dr.  Wedelstaedt  to  make  a  perfect  mix  of  cement  in  such  large 
masses.     The  cylinders  are  chalky  and  crumbling. 

Dr.  Wedelstaedt  said  that  only  one  of  the  "  fillings"  presented 
was  made  from  a  mix,  and  that  the  mixing  was  thoroughly  done. 

Dr.  Crouse  hoped  that  more  men  would  take  up  this  work,  so 
that  we  would  eventually  have  a  cement  that  would  not  shrink, 
that  would  not  be  porous,  and  from  under  which  arsenic  could  not 
escape.  As  yet  we  know  but  very  little  about  the  properties  of  the 
cements,  although  we  use  them  daily  and  rely  upon  them  more  or 
less. 

In  closing  the  discussion  of  his  paper,  Dr.  Wedelstaedt  described 
more  exactly  the  methods  used  in  making  his  test  fillings,  and  said 
that  it  was  only  through  such  experimental  work  that  one  could 
hope  to  obtain  an  improved  cement. 

Dr.  Ames  said  that  from  his  own  work  in  this  direction  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  tendency  to  shrinkage  would  yet  be  over- 
come, and  that  we  would  eventually  have  a  cement  that  would  be 
impervious  to  moisture. 

Dr.  Cr.  V.  Blacky  Chicago,  next  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Sus- 
ceptibility and  Immunity  to  Dental  Caries." 

These  questions  have  not  had  the  amount  of  consideration  by 
dentists  that  their  importance  demands.  Caries  is  and  has  been  so 
common  that  it  has  come  to  be  considered  that  practically  all  are  so 
afflicted. 

And  yet  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  exceptions  for  all  who 
have  been  long  in  practice  to  have  known  some  persons  who  have 
been  wholly  immune  during  a  long  life.  This  has  been  in  the  past 
attributed  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  teeth  ;  but  it  has  been  proved 
that  this  is  erroneous.  Caries  is  not  dependent  upon  the  teeth,  for 
all  human  teeth  are  nearly  the  same  in  their  calcification,  though 
in  their  physical  structure  there  are  wide  differences, — developmental 
grooves  are  imperfectly  closed,  leaving  fissures,  pits,  and  openings ; 
the  dentine  may  have  interglobular  spaces ;  granular  areas  in  which 
there  is  much  of  physical  imperfection.  But  these  imperfections  are 
in  no  proper  sense  a  cause  of  caries  of  the  teeth.  They  are  propor- 
tionately as  frequent  in  persons  immune  to  caries  as  in  persons 
whose  teeth  decay.  These  imperfections  at  most  only  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  action  of  the  causes  of  decay  when  the  cause  is  pres- 
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ent  ami  active.  It  is  an  error  to  lo<jk  to  tin  •<  •;.  ::..  fh"  iv.-^  for 
the  answer  to  the  <{ueNtion  whif  some  teeth  «kMiiv  iUii  -  'ii*  r-  i  .  not. 
In  caries  the  teeth  are  acte«l  upon;  they  do  not  them-iih.,.  icl  in 
the  premises.  The  agents  acting  to  pro<luce  decay  are  out«idc  of 
the  teeth,  and  must  be  found  in  their  environment, — why  the  cause 
which  is  active  in  some  and  not  in  others  haa  not  been  reduced  to 
demonstration.      It  is  certain  that  caries  has  its  h«  '        '    n 

the  conditions  of  the  oral  se<Tetions  are  such  thai  i.i.  m.-  ■ — i..;*- 
isms  causing  decay  form  gelatinous  pla<{ues  by  which  they  are  glued 
to  the  surface  of  the  teeth.  This  seems  necessary  to  the  starting  of 
the  process  of  decay.  So  long  as  the  micro-organisms  have  no  pro- 
tection  from  the  dissipation  of  the  acids  they  form  they  cannot  pro- 
duce caries.  If  the  saliva  was  even  sufticiently  acid  to  act  u  t? 
teeth  they  would  decay  all  over  instead  of  at  selected  point- 
ginning.  The  organisms  grow  in  every  mouth,  but  the  forn,  i  . n 
of  the  gelatinous  plaques  does  not  occur  in  every  mouth,  and  this 
seems  to  depend  upon  something  in  the  .saliva,  the  nature  of  which 
is  yet  unknown.  The  gelatinous  phujue  of  the  caries-fungus  is  a 
thin,  transparent  riiiu,  revealed  only  by  careful  research,  and  not  to 

he  confounded  with   the  thick   mass  of  matcrieg  alha  90  ♦"-••! 'y 

found  upon  the  teeth  ;   nor  is  it  the  whitish,  gummy  mat*.  11 

as  8orde».  Research  for  the  factors  which  pre«lis|)ose  to  caries  should 
be  directed  not  to  the  teeth  themselves,  which  are  the  most  un- 
changing of  the  ti.ssues  of  the  human  body,  but  to  the  surroundings 
of  the  teeth, — the  oral  fluids  and  the  bodily  conditions  which  give 

character  to  the  secretions,  which  are  aflVeled  by  the  slighlirnr  *-  - 

With  our  present  knowledge  it  may  be  stated  that  the  susct  j 
to   caries   of  the   teeth    is   intluence*i   by  herwlity,  by  age,  and   bj 
fluctuations  of  bodily  condition.      The  heretiitary  predisiHwiiion   to 
caries  is  of  first  importance,  as  with  children  living  under  c«': 
similar  to  those  of  the  |)arents  in  their  childho«Hl  the  suscepiii»ii::y 

to  caries  will   be  very  similar  in   the  majority  of  -    •■    •      'Ve 

particular  teeth  and  the  l«)calities  liable  to  be  first  ■« 

in  its  most  practical  a.spects  is  a  disease  of  youth.     The  herv«litarj 
predisposition  disappears  with  the  coming  of  adult  ago.     The  beirin- 
ning  of  nearly  all  cavities  occur  early  in  life,  and  the  effect  of  t 
radical  treatment  by  filling  is  that   th*  tuunc  ai 

the  time  of  life  at  which  caries  would    i"  '"'"  •  ' 

if  the  filling  had  not  been  done.      Tin-*  m 

ginning  of  caries  rather  than  to  the  pi  >:!    -     -  '   'Ha'   ' 

begun.     This  is  partly  due  to  better  care,  the  better  car*'  " 
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to  the  better  conditions  which  rendered  the  better  care  possible, 
the  teeth  being  placed  in  condition  for  full  and  natural  use  in  the 
mastication  of  food  and  the  natural  abrasive  action  of  the  excursions 
of  food  with  its  effect  in  natural  cleansing.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  bringing  about  an  early  abatement  of  suscepti- 
bility to  caries.  Reacting  in  a  general  way,  a  better  condition  of 
the  secretions  is  produced.  It  is  for  children,  therefore,  that  the 
most  perfect  operations  are  demanded  in  order  to  maintain  the  full, 
free,  and  efficient  use  of  the  teeth.  A  failure  of  vigorous  mastica- 
tion seriously  retards  the  coming  of  immunity.  Clinically,  the  re- 
sults support  the  practice  of  making  permanent  fillings  for  children, 
although  this  has  been  severely  criticised.  It  is  true  that  the  pulp 
occupies  larger  space,  but  this  simply  demands  corresponding  care 
and  judgment.  Judicious  management  is  required,  but  if  proper 
means  are  employed  the  endurance  of  the  child  will  be  sufficient ; 
but  the  courage  of  a  child  should  never  be  broken  down,  and  the 
nervous  system  should  be  looked  to  with  the  greatest  care.  When 
from  any  cause  whatever  permanent  operations  cannot  be  made,  the 
case  must  be  tided  along  with  palliative  treatment  until  better  con- 
ditions obtain. 

Fluctuations  between  susceptibility  and  immunity  occur,  not 
dependent  upon  changes  in  the  tissues  of  the  teeth,  but  to  changes 
in  the  environment  of  the  teeth,  in  the  secretions,  and,  possibly, 
in  the  cellular  elements  of  the  general  body.  These  changes 
in  the  character  of  the  secretions  are  often  coincident  with  what 
seems  to  be  the  best  of  health.  That  they  are  frequently  coin- 
cident with  ill  health  of  one  kind  or  another  seems  to  be  merely 
a  coincidence,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  especial  form  of  ill 
health  particularly  predisposes  the  teeth  to  caries.  Local  immunity 
is  due  not  to  difference  in  the  tissues  of  the  teeth  in  the  favored 
localities,  but  rather  to  environment,  certain  localities  favoring  the 
building  and  protection  of  the  microbic  plaques. 

Without  careful  consideration  of  the  question  of  environment 
and  comparison  with  what  occurs  in  conditions  of  susceptibility, 
clinical  experience  will  lead  to  conclusions  very  wide  from  the 
facts. 

Br.  J.  T.  Crawford  (Chairman  of  the  Section). — From  the 
moral  and  the  philosophic  stand-point  the  papers  of  Dr.  Black  and 
Dr.  Johnson  are  so  nearly  alike  that  I  will  ask  that  Dr.  Johnson  be 
permitted  to  read  his  paper  now,  and  that  the  two  be  discussed  con- 
jointly. 
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iJr.  C.  N.  Jo/tnson  accordingly  read  hia  paper,  entit^<l  "  \f  n.. 
agement  of  Childrcn'H  Teeth." 

In  the  management  of  the  deciduous  teeth  the  object  is  Ufiudlj 
to  do  merely  palliative  work,  keeping  the  patient  comfortable  for  a 
few  years  until  the  permanent  teeth  have  taken  their  phi 

With  the  permanent  teeth,  even  those  which  appear  iinv  m  life, 
the  aim  .mIjouIiI  he  to  give  the  ;;reate.Ht  possible  i-rn  in.  »..•.-  f..  fhe 
operations,  with  the  i«lea  ever  in  mind  that  the  1  ■-« 

in  ilental  art  involve  saving  those  organs  for  a  lifetime. 

The  assumption  that  the  deciduous  teeth  may  be  neglected  be- 
cause they  will  eventually  be  lost  should  be  combated  at  every 
o|)portunity. 

There  is  not  only  the  possible  suffering  and  injury  to  tlf  h«  »lth 
resulting  from  diseased  and  abscessed  teeth  and  lack  of  ma  a 

of  the  food,  but  there  is  the  question  of  acquireil  habits  which  may 
conduce  to  permanent  injury.  The  habit  of  bolting  the  ftxKl  unmas- 
ticated,  and,  therefore,  unfit  for  service,  often  clings   t"  "    life. 

KfTeetive  mastication  is  a  weighty  factor  in  the  health  aipi  'v 

of  the  intlividual,  and   it   is  all-important   that  the  teeth  of  -n 

should  be  kept  in  such  condition  as  shall  conduce  to  habits  of  thor- 
ough mastication.     The  materials  for  filling  the  deciduous  tc^eth  are 
limited   to   gutta-percha,   cement,   and   amalgam.     Cavities   in   the 
anterior  teeth  are  usually  shallow,  antl  it  is  not  generally  p**- 
to  establish   perfect  outlines  ;  the  decay  can  only  l>e  remove*!, 
or  less  thoroughly,  and  a  material   usetl   that  can   be  ph'  "I    »  • 
the  surface  and  remain  by  its  own  atlhesive  properties. 

In  the  deciduous  molars,  which  are  retaine<l  longer,  oedoaal 
cavities  are  easily  managed  with  either  cement  or  amalgam.  H 
cement   is  used   it  should   be  insertetl  with  con  -», 

carrving  it  forcibly  into  every  groove  or  inef|uaiiiv  •  i  tn.  '•uri  it-e, 
for  which  purpose  the  index-finger  of  the  operator  m>iv  ^.-rv  Xhe 
ocduso-proximal  cavities  are  more  diflieult    to   i  i<e  of 

the  almost  universal  sensitiveness.  The  se|>a ration  of  the  iivih 
from  the  expansion  of  the  jaw  and  the  limiteti  contour  of  lb  :% 

leads  to  pockets  between  the  teeth  which  bcmme  a  sourt'v  i»t  i- 

fi)rt.      In  des|>erato  cases  it   maybe  advisable  to  br  '  e 

iiiterproximate  space,  f«)r  whieh    |>ur|x»se    "i??  .  i...r. 
though,  as  it   is  easily  worn  out,  amalgam 
viceable  material  for  these  cavities.      A  great  aid  in  j»ocur 
ness  for  these  britlging  fillings  will  be  found  in  j 
across  the  space,  building  the  fillings  annind  and  over  iJ.      it  «  pul|* 
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is  exposed  in  a  deciduous  tooth,  syringe  well  with  tepid  water  and 
remove  anything  causing  pressure  on  the  pulp.  Then  apply  oil  of 
cloves  on  a  pledget  of  cotton  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  and  cover  with 
dry  cotton  and  fill  the  cavity  over  this.  Oxide  of  zinc  and  oil  of 
cloves  makes  an  anodyne  and  antiseptic  paste  which  may  be  flowed 
over  an  exposed  pulp  and  protected  by  a  filling  of  gutta-percha  or 
cement.  This  will  keep  the  pulp  comfortable  while  it  dies,  and  after 
a  week  or  two  the  canals  can  usually  be  cleaned  and  filled.  The 
pulps  of  deciduous  tee,th  are  not  tenacious  of  life,  and  it  does  not 
require  arsenic  to  kill  them.  If  abscessed  they  should  be  cleaned 
by  mechanical  means  and  packed  with  cotton  saturated  with  oil  of 
cloves,  and  pressure  made  by  means  of  unvulcanized  rubber  packed 
in  the  cavity  till  the  oil  of  cloves  comes  out  of  the  fistulous  open- 
ing. The  tooth  may  then  be  filled.  The  pulp-chamber  should 
be  flooded  with  a  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  eucalyptol,  and  some 
temporary  stopping  forced  into  each  canal  until  the  eucalyptol 
shows  at  the  opening  of  the  fistula.  They  will  rarely  give  further 
trouble. 

The  management  of  the  permanent  teeth  in  childhood  is  one  of 
the  most  important  problems.  The  teeth  which  sufi*er  the  most  from 
decay  are  those  which  erupt  earliest.  The  first  permanent  molars 
are  called  upon  to  do  longer  service  than  any  other  teeth,  and  have 
a  very  important  function  in  the  dental  arch  during  the  growth  to 
full  length  of  the  bicuspids  and  second  molar.  If  not  kept  in  posi- 
tion the  jaws  are  allowed  to  drop  too  close  together,  so  that  the 
upper  incisors  overlap  the  lower  more  than  normal,  and  the  bicuspids 
and  second  molars  never  acquire  their  full  length  and  true  position. 
Every  eff'ort  should  therefore  be  made  to  preserve  the  first  perma- 
nent molars.  On  the  slightest  approach  of  caries  they  should  be 
carefully  filled.  If  they  apply  late,  build  them  up,  or  crown  if 
necessary,  rather  than  yield  them  to  the  forceps.  The  material  to 
be  used  is  governed  entirely  by  the  ability  of  the  patient  or  the  dis- 
position of  the  patient  to  withstand  dental  operations.  If  decay 
occurs  on  the  occlusal  surface  during  the  period  of  the  tooth's  erup- 
tion through  the  gum  the  most  serviceable  material  to  check  the 
disease  is  cement,  which  will  prove  eff'ective  in  tiding  the  tooth  over 
till  it  is  fully  erupted.  Even  when  the  flap  of  gum  has  not  entirely 
receded,  when  the  tendency  to  decay  is  great,  it  is  well  to  use  cement 
as  a  preventative,  forcing  it  into  the  grooves  and  sulci  of  the  occlusal 
surface,  renewing  it  until  conditions  make  it  possible  to  insert  metal 
fillings, — ^'  conditions"  relating  to  expediency  and  forbearance  on 
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the  part  of  the  patient  to  withstand  tediaro  and  pain  rather  than  to 
any  pronounced  change  of  Htructure.  Ah  to  the  choice  between  gold 
and  amalgam  thiH  is  Hubjcct  to  two  considerationB,— one  of  expense, 
the  other  of  ability  of  the  patient  to  submit  to  gohl  operations  with- 
out un<hje  nervous  strain.  We  mu.st  not  jeopardize  tho  nervoof 
systein  of  our  young  patients  in  the  blind  effort  to  live  up  to  some 
liigh  ideal.  It  is  a  question  of  physical  ancl  mental  stamina  on  the 
part  of  the  patient.  When  the  area  of  the  cavity  is  not  too  great, 
gold-  and  tin-foil  rolled  together  is  a  useful  material  for  filling  these 
occlusal  cavities,  but  it  cannot  be  depende<l  upon  to  wear  well  in 
cavities  with  a  broad  masticating  surface. 

The  mesial  surface  of  the  first   permanent  molar ''     ^  r  the 

most  careful  attention,  as  it  is  in  contact  with  the  st  .  .  .  iuoos 
molar,  and,  if  the  latter  is  affecte<l  on  its  distal  surface,  the  former 
is  almost  certain  to  suffer.  It  is  well  in  many  cases  to  grind  away 
the  distal  suriace  of  the  deciduous  tooth,  rendering  it  more  easy  to 
keep  the  mesial  surface  of  the  permanent   molar  clean.      If  decay 

occurs   it  may   be  controlled   witli   ;;iitta-pen'lia,  or  '    •    be 

used,  though  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  any  In..    .  .       c. 

As  soon  as  the  deciduous  molar  is  lost  the  permanent  molar  should 
be  promptly  fille<l  with  goM  before  the  eruption  of  the  second  bicus- 
pid, and  the  metallic  surface  should  be  made  sufBciently  broad  to 
render  the  operation  as  permanent  ax  possible.  If  the  occlusal  sur- 
face also  is  involved,  a  combination  of  gutta-percha  and  cement  makft 
the  best  temporary  filling,  laying  the  gutta-percha  over  the  cervical 
third  of  the  cjivity.  The  care  of  the  permanent  incisors  calls  for 
careful  consideration.  If  decay  occurs  early  it  is  usually  best  to 
resort  to  cement  or  gutta-percha,  and  the  patient  judiciously  schooled 
towards  an  attitude  of  sufficient  forbearance  to  submit  to  gold  opera- 
tions as  early  as  may  be  practicable. 

Discussion  of  these  papers  wa.H  maile  the  special  oriliT  tif  tiininf*^ 
at  three  p.m. 

Dr.  .lames  Truman  next  read  a  paper  entitle<l  **  Kefloxw  fn>m 
Lower  Molars." 

(For  Dr.  Truman's  paper,  se«'  \  ui.  W.,  j  •       '   *1) 

The  As.sociation  then  adjournetl  to  tw»'  "   • 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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ACADEMY   OF   STOMATOLOGY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Stomatology 
was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Academy,  1731  Chestnut  Street,  on 
the  evening  of  October  24,  the  Vice-President,  Dr.  J.  T.  Lippin- 
cott,  in  the  chair. 

A  general  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  ''  Cavity  Preparation 
upon  Mathematical  Lines"  was  opened  by  Professor  S.  H.  Guilford. 

Professor  Guilford, — The  president  of  the  society  called  me  up 
over  the  telephone  last  week  and  asked  me  to  prepare  something 
for  this  meeting.  I  declined,  because  I  felt  that  my  hands  were  full. 
However,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  year  should 
not  be  devoted  entirely  to  sociability,  as  it  would  be  a  bad  beginning. 
So  I  finally  consented  to  speak  upon  this  subject,  which  was  of  his 
selection.  I  did  not  have  time  to  prepare  a  paper,  nor  to  prepare 
myself  adequately  to  speak  upon  the  subject  suggested.  I  have 
simply  reviewed  it  in  the  time  I  had,  and  selected  some  models  and 
charts  I  happened  to  have  at  the  college  to  illustrate  my  remarks. 

Cavity  preparation  upon  mathematical  lines  is  a  subject  that  has 
interested  our  scientific  men  during  the  past  few  years,  but  has  never 
received  much  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  profession  in  general. 

When  Dr.  Black  was  preparing  his  work  on  the  forms  of  teeth, 
he  felt  interested  in  having  some  accurate  measurements  in  order  to 
prosecute  the  work.  For  that  purpose  he  used  an  instrument,  the 
cavity  micrometer,  and  calipers  for  making  these  measurements. 
A  year  and  a  half  ago,  while  preparing  a  paper  on  instruments,  he 
used  a  millimetre  gauge.  It  had  occurred  to  Dr.  Wedelstaedt,  of  St. 
Paul,  to  measure  cavities  by  this  instrument,  and  he  seemed  to  think 
an  advantage  could  be  gained  by  measuring  in  a  very  exact  way. 
He  said,  first  of  all,  that  the  dental  profession  was  not  scientific 
enough  nor  exact  enough ;  that  we  were  in  the  habit  of  talking 
loosely  and  without  conveying  exact  ideas  ;  that  all  we  talked  about 
was  large  cavities,  medium-sized  cavities,  and  small-sized  cavities ; 
that  those  terms  did  not  express  anything  definite,  and  the  only  way 
to  get  at  the  matter  was  to  make  measurements  and  express  what 
was  meant  in  millimetres.  He  also  said  that  if  anybody  could  point 
out  to  him  what  was  meant  by  a  medium-sized  cavity  he  would  be 
grateful  to  him.  So  he  took  up  the  matter  and  had  an  instrument 
made  that  would  measure  the  depth  of  a  cavity,  and  he  made  meas- 
urements with  this  instrument,  and  afterwards  read  a  paper  before 
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a  dental  society  in  which  he  <let:iile<i  his  wirk,  preflcntc*!  a  tabulation 
of  his  ineasureinentH,  anil  arirucl  thi-  a<lvantau'e  of  mea.sunnj  cavi- 
ties carefully. 

He  claimetl  that  dentiHts  were  unahic  to  state  the  exact  site  of  a 
filling  to  he  put  in  a  tooth  without  a  correct  meaAurement,  or  to  know 
at  once  what  amount  of  ^^oM  it  would  take  to  fill  a  cavity.  Conse- 
quently, he  declared,  it  would  he  more  scientific  if  we  had  some  <Uta 
to  ^o  hy.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  over  the  matter,  but,  judg- 
ing by  the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  it  faileil 
to  make  an  impression  as  to  its  practical  value. 

With  regard  to  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  much  wa.s  done  by  Dr. 
Hlack,  but  he  did  not  carry  his  work  beyond  reasonable  limits.  He 
thought  that  in  makin;^  a  section  of  a  tooth  it  would  be  very  well  to 
be  able  to  know  the  thickness  at  certain  points,  especially  with  rela- 
tion to  the  pulp.  All  these  things  were  very  well  to  know,  but  I 
do  not  think  he  convinced  any  one  that  there  was  any  practical  value 
in  it,  although  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  upon  it.  I  simply  men- 
tion this  matter  in  order  to  get  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  pre***  'i*. 
For  myself  I  would  say  that  dental  cavities  vary  so  much  in  their 
outlines  that  measurements  would  be  of  very  little  value. 

In  preparing  an  occlusal  cavity  we  do  not  care  so  much  for  the 
dimensions  as  we  do  for  its  proper  cleansing,  extension,  and  shaping. 
In  many  cases  the  decay  has  progressed  to  different  degrees  of  depth, 
80  in  measuring  we  might  measure  to  the  <ieepest  jwint.  In  such  a 
case  it  wouhl  not  do  much  goo<l  if  the  cavity  were  mapped  or:*     - 

the  reconl.      Where  we  have  a  Hat  floor  we  may  make  a  m  

mcnt,  but  in  seeking  to  get  a  flat  surface  we  may  be  incline<l  to  cut 
away  a  great  deal  more  of  the  tooth  than  we  would  be  jusiifii*<l  in 
doin;j. 

Dr.  W  eiielstaedt   mentmneil   the   matter  in  c<>f  n  with   ' 

identification  of  d('a<l  bodies,  anti  that  after  a  cavii\  i-h  prei^ir- 
measurement  from  the  cavity  Hour  to  the  gum  li'"*  •'h^uld  b»*  ? »' 
and  then  the  cavity  filled  up  with  whatever  n.  it  U  •. 

to  use,  when  a  measurement  from   the  occlusal  surface  to  the  g   • 
line  is  to  be  taken  and  these  measurements  rec<)rde<l.     He  aaid  th«i 
in  this  way  one  would  have  a  reo)rtl  of  everything  done  for  e^cb 
individual  which  would  prove  valuable  in  court. 

lie  did   not   make  any  explanation   t>f  h«»w  a  record  of  o'**^  di- 
mension of   a  cavity   would  be  t>f  any   particular  OM.      Ti 
dimensions  one  would  really  have  would  bo  lh»v»o  of  the  oul*ido.     He 
spoke  of  taking  a  vertical  and  transverse  meMoreneDt,  and 
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to  be  satisfied  with  them,  though  they  amount  to  nothing,  as  they 
do  not  give  any  idea  of  the  cavity.  An  occlusal  cavity  may  have 
these  two  dimensions  and  yet  be  oblong  in  form  or  oval  or  perfectly 
round.  If  a  cavity  is  to  be  correctly  described  one  must  have  a 
great  many  dimensions. 

Dr.  Wedelstaedt  went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  by  measuring  a  great 
number  of  cavities  and  crowns  of  teeth  in  which  they  occurred,  he 
had  been  able  to  fix  a  definite  rule  for  the  size  of  the  cavity.  He 
said  that  by  measuring  the  length  of  the  enamel  on  the  proximal 
surface  and  the  greatest  width  of  the  tooth,  and  by  taking  two-thirds 
of  each  measurement,  he  could  get  the  exact  size  of  the  cavity  re- 
quired for  a  filling  that  would  obviate  recurrence  of  decay.  In 
other  words,  if  the  length  of  the  proximal  enamel  was  9.9  milli- 
metres and  the  width  7.2,  that  the  cavity  ought  to  be  of  a  size  two- 
thirds  of  each, — that  is,  Q.Q  long  and  4.8  wide. 

This  brings  up  another  matter  that  has  interested  the  Western 
men  for  some  time  past,  and  that  is  the  point  which  was  brought  out 
by  Dr.  Black  in  some  of  his  articles  in  the  Dental  Cosmos,  in  which 
he  wrote  of  '^extension  for  prevention."  These  words  had  a  very 
smooth  sound,  and  conveyed  a  definite  idea.  The  idea  was  that 
during  preparation  a  cavity  should  be  so  extended  as  to  include  not 
only  all  of  the  injured  surface  and  the  contact  point,  but  to  lines 
which  would  cause  the  margins  of  fillings  to  be  beyond  contact  from 
the  adjoining  teeth  and  likewise  be  cleansed  by  the  friction  of  food 
during  mastication,  and  that  the  filling  when  completed  should  be 
as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  to  prevent  recurrence  of  decay. 

In  speaking  of  proximal  cavities  he  mentions  that  on  these 
surfaces  of  teeth  we  have  an  oval  contact  point,  and  just  above 
that  is  the  point  of  the  commencement  of  caries.  Now,  in  preparing 
a  cavity  of  that  kind  he  felt  that  we  should  not  only  cut  away  the 
injured  portion  actually  decayed,  and  include  the  contact  point,  but 
extend  the  excavation  freely,  buccally,  lingually,  and  cervically, 
making  a  wide,  flat  base  cervically.  He  claimed  that  if  the  cavity 
be  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way, — rounded  at  the  cervical  margin, 
— an  area  of  tooth  structure  in  proximity  to  the  linguo-cervical 
and  labio-cervical  angles  of  the  cavity  would  remain,  which,  while 
not  showing  that  it  had  been  afi'ected  by  caries,  would  invariably 
decay  in  the  course  of  time. 

I  believe  cavities  should  be  extended  to  include  this  area. 

He  advocated  extending  the  cervical  wall  beneath  the  gum, 
as  such  extension  was  seldom  followed  by  a  recurrence  of  decay. 
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He  also  urged  the  extension  of  occlusal  caviuc-  to  inrlu.!.-  .lii  tije 
fisHurcH,  ixs  otiierwise  tli'i'-  would  be  no  security  againMt  iiub.H<:«jucnl 
decay. 

When  Dr.  Wedelntaedt  read  hi.s  paper  he  was  asked  whether  thit 
plan  met  with  Iuh  approval,  and  he  Haid  it  did.  He  evidently  be- 
lieved in  it,  because  he  argued  on  that  line  all  the  wav  tl 
Whenever  the  cavity  extends  ncjirly  to  the  gum-line  there  wm  ik? 
no  difliculty  in  cutting  beyond  it.  The  quesf'""  •-  ^»--v  «?•??.»• 
we  are  justified  in  doing  the  cutting,  and,  .«. 
patient  will  submit  to  it.  Agiiin,  the  patient  may  think  that,  instead 
of  practising  extension  for  prevention,  we  are  practising  extension 
for  remuneration,  and  be  dissatisfied. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  I  wjih  in  ('hic:i;^o,  liie  ui   tilimg 

dis[)hi('eHient.s  came  up,  and   Dr.  lUack   said   that   : placed   in 

cavities  that  are  rounded  at  the  cervical  margin  are  liable  to  be  dis- 
placed, that  stress  upon  the  filling  would  be  liable  to  cause  it  to 
turn  in  its  socket  or  to  displace  it,  and  that  in  order  to  avoid  such 
an  accident  the  cervical  margin  should  be  made  flat. 

The  explanation   given  as  to  how  this  cf)uld  occur  wa.-*  n- 
factory.      1  have  never  had  anv  trouble  with  displa--"  •  "'•*  in  i.:;.tr 
form  of  preparation  :  and  if  it  has  not  been  my  exj  •,  I  do  not 

see  why  it  should  be  that  of  others.  In  proximal  cavities,  when 
necessity  for  access  demands  it,  or  fracture  of  the  occlusal  wall  is 
threatened  as  a  future  possibility,  the  cavity  should,  as  a  rule,  be 
extencled  so  as  to  include  the  occlusal  sulcus.     This  exteri  ves 

ample  anchorage  to  the  filling,  and  I  have  never  had  suv ..   .         •"_• 
displaced.      I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  it  is  right,  • 
the  patient  submit  to  it,  to  convert  a  small  cavity  into  a  large  one  in 
order  to  make  it  more  secure.      We  fill  cavities  of  all  siies,  and  they 
last  a  long  time.      If  in  the  course  of  time  decay  recur,  it  is  not  a 
difTieult  matter  to  cut  out  the  injured   jH)rtion  and   t  '  '  "     ''      *"" 
If  made  large  at  first,  and  in  the  course  of  time  th<    .. 
renewed,  it  is  a  very  dillicult  matter  to  make  another 
than  before. 

As   to  lateral   extension   along  the  cervical   margin,   I  tee  no 
necessity  for  it,  and  cannot  bring  myself  to  do  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  openetl   this  subject,  and  I  ho|K'  it  will 
be  thoroughly  discusse«l. 

Thf   llrt'JWtuitnt. — Dr.  (tuilford  has  fpren  OS  an  intrrr»iing 
talk  on  this  subject,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  cls«. 

/>/•.  hiirhy. — This  subject  has  bt»en  an  interesting  one,    I  presume 
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the  articles  Dr.  Guilford  refers  to  are  those  of  Dr.  Wedelstaedt,  pub- 
lished in  the  Dental  Cosmos  for  December,  1897.  The  articles  in 
themselves  are  exceedingly  ingenious^  very  scientific,  to  the  point,  and 
interesting.  Dr.  Guilford  has  given  us  a  very  accurate  description  of 
these  papers,  and  has  treated  the  subject  in  a  very  conservative  way. 
There  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  there  are  two  sides  to 
this.  I  suppose  that  if  we  were  to  analyze  Dr.  Wedelstaedt's  mind 
we  should  find  him  to  have  a  scientific  bent,  and  that  he  had  treated 
the  subject  from  this  stand-point.  As  an  extremist  he  is  correct. 
We  all  know  that  teeth  do  quite  often  fail  because  we  do  not  cut 
them  enough.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  we  ought  not  to  cut  them 
too  much.  And  I  have  heard  it  said  that  we  cut  too  little.  In  the 
later  years  of  life  I  know  we  cut  very  freely.  I  do  not  cut,  nor 
does  the  average  man  who  saves  teeth,  cut  so  deeply  as  Dr.  Wedel- 
staedt  advocates.  I  w^ant  to  be  fully  justified  by  reason  in  cutting. 
I  occasionally  see  teeth  that  were  filled  forty  years  ago  by  old  Phila- 
delphia practitioners  still  doing  good  service.  The  cavities  were  not 
much  larger  than  two  pin-heads  placed  side  by  side,  but  the  fillings 
are  still  as  good  as  when  they  were  put  in.  I  suppose  that  if  the 
patients  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Wedelstaedt  he  would  have 
cut  considerably  deeper,  according  to  his  rule,  and  to  certain  lines.  I 
do  not  think  we  are  entitled  to  do  that  always ;  yet  I  have  no  doubt 
Dr.  Wedelstaedt  is  correct  in  so  far  as  he  advocates  cutting  freely. 

In  proximal  cavities  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  cut  that  we 
may  get  a  flat  surface  across  the  cervical  border.  It  is  true  that  if 
we  cut  away  there  we  preclude  the  recurrence  of  decay  at  points 
along  the  lingual  and  the  buccal  margins  of  the  cavity,  where  we 
find  very  frequently  that  we  have  fillings  to  repair.  It  is  to  avoid 
such  vulnerable  points  as  these  that  Dr.  Wedelstaedt  advocates  his 
practice.  To  my  mind  there  is  a  medium  ground  to  be  taken  in 
the  preparation  of  cavities.  I  do  not  think  we  are  justified  in 
cutting  a  tooth  to  pieces  for  fear  of  possible  decay.  It  is  better 
to  take  the  chances  and  advocate  care  upon  the  part  of  the  patients. 

I  place  no  confidence  in  the  millimetre  measurement.  We  all 
have  good  practical  common  sense,  and  use  that  common  sense  in 
making  the  cavity  and  packing  the  gold.  We  have  saved  teeth  for 
half  a  century  or  more.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  so  much 
trouble  to  ascertain  what  size  a  cavity  should  be,  and  I  think  that 
perhaps  the  thing  is  impracticable. 

Dr.  Webb  advocated  the  use  of  the  micrometer,  and  said  that 
we  should  extend  our  cavities  freely  to  save  the  teeth.     We  know 
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of  no  man  who  cut  hh  freely  an  Dr.  Webb.  Dr.  Gardiner  ou^iii 
to  say  Hoiiietliing  to  uh  that  will  be  valuable. 

Dr.  Gardiner. — I  never  couhl  brinj^  myself  to  cut  teeth  in  the 
manner  u<lvocate(l  by  Dr.  Black  and  Dr.  Wedelataoilt.  1  beliere 
in  many  caHe.s  in  extending  the  cavity  to  prevent  decay,  but  I 
should  be  governed  by  the  character  of  the  teeth  and  the  condition 
of  the  cavity  as  found. 

1  do  not  feel  justified  in  miikin  "  a  large  cavity  from  a  small  pin- 
head  cavity.     There  is  no  n  y  of  doing  it,  and  no  jastice  in 

charging  for  such  service  when  not  rcijuired. 

In  proximal  cavities  of  molars  reaching  a  moderate  size,  I  think 
It   is   better  usually  to  extend  enough   to  free  the  margin  from  • 
tact,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  these  cavities  bent^^ith  tl 
In   largesize<l  cavities   I  like    to  bevel   all   the   walls  outwa:  .     .     • 
as   to  protect   the  margins  without  weakening  the  teeth.       If  y.jr 
cavities  are  extended  as   Dr.  Black  and   Dr.  Wc<lelstaedt  advocate, 
and  8tej)s  made,  teeth  are  weakened  to  a  very    markiMl  tiegree,  e»- 
|M*cially  serious  in  bicuspids.      If  much  decay  exists,  then   I  would 
cut  freely   without    hesitation,   but    I   wouM  not  cut  away   a   large 
portion  of  the  tooth-substance  uidess  I  thought   it  absolutely  n. .  ih- 
Miry.     In  cavities  of  medium  size  I  would  not  consider  it  a  . 
to  cut.      I   can  say,  I  think  without   fear  of  contradiction,  that  all 
radical   methods  have  been   failures,   particularly   in   the  cutting  of 
teeth.      I  believe  a  conservative  treatment  is  always  b 

Dr.  A.  //.   ThompHon. — I  can  add  very  little  to   wuu    i 
said    concerning    the   measurement  of  cavities*.       At    the  tii.. 
\V('(l«l«*taedt   prepared    his    pa|)er   I   felt    a    great  deal    of  int< 
in    tiie   Hultject,  but   it  did   not  seem   to  me  to  have  any  practical 
value. 

Kxtension  for  prevention  was  fully   brought  i»ut   by    Dr.  i* 

but   may  be  carried  too  far.      It    is   true  that   n   r  "     ^  " 

upon  tln'  metal  aind  not    upon  the  teeth,  and  so  w...  .  .  . 

harm.  The  shaping  of  the  proximal  surfaa>  in  this  manner  is  a 
great  labor.  The  only  point  I  can  make  is  that  it  is  valuable  that 
the  contact  point  shall  be  reduced  to  be  as  small  as  (tonsible  to  make 
it  more  readily  cleansetl,  which  is  essential  for  Uic  prevention  of  re- 
currence of  ib'cay. 

/>;•.    ir.  //.   7V»/»/;m;i.  — I   have  read  the  article  by  Dr.  Wedel- 
8tae«lt  to  which    relVrence   hius   been   matle,  and  I    fwl   that   w«»  are 
not  justified  in  extending  our  cavities  according  to  nic«j»u 
The  time  may  come  when  >m»  can  ilo  it,  but  until   then   a 
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nating  judgment  guided  by  experience  will  be  a  far  better  guide 
than  any  other. 

The  paper  referred  to,  belonging  to  a  series  given  us  during  the 
last  few  years,  seems  to  be  characterized  by  a  mass  of  impossibili- 
ties presented  by  the  writer.  He  has  learned,  no  doubt,  to  feel  the 
importance  of  his  suggestions. 

Dr.  Black  has  stated  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  strength 
of  the  teeth  as  we  understand  it ;  that  they  are  all  equally  strong  so 
far  as  structure  is  concerned,  and  able  to  receive  gold  fillings. 

JN^ow,  some  of  us  do  not  believe  that,  and  to  me  it  seems  that 
while  preparing  cavities  w^e  fail  to  take  into  account  the  capacity 
of  teeth  to  resist  cutting  and  hammering  instruments. 

Another  point  which  has  been  touched  upon  in  the  discussion  is 
the  malleability  of  gold.  When  a  gold  filling  is  subjected  to  the 
impact  of  mastication  for  a  time,  it  will  undoubtedly  change  its 
shape,  so  that  the  fillings  in  a  good  many  teeth  will  come  loose. 
Not  because  they  are  improperly  shaped,  not  because  the  tooth  has 
been  improperly  filled,  but  because  of  the  impact  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  gold.  In  time  it  is  forced  from  position  by  reason  of  a 
change  in  its  shape. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  seeing  a  workman  operate  upon  a 
piece  of  metal  with  a  hammer.  He  sat  hour  after  hour  pounding 
with  a  heavy  hammer  a  mass  of  iron  six  inches  in  diameter,  ex- 
pecting in  a  week  to  force  it  to  fit  perfectly  the  hole  in  which  it  only 
fitted  loosely.  He  had  been  at  it  several  days.  I  marvelled  at  the 
possibility.  I  saw  it  afterwards,  and  it  had  swelled  out  and  filled 
the  hole  perfectly. 

I  think  in  our  filling  we  should  remember  this,  and  that  it  is 
wise  to  keep  the  cavities  as  small  as  possible,  and  utilize  extension 
for  prevention  only  up  to  a  certain  point.  I  have  observed  that  the 
limit  is  very  soon  reached.  If  we  carry  it  out  to  the  utmost  limit, 
why  not  put  a  gold  crown  on  the  tooth  and  have  no  more  difficulty  ? 

Dr.  Guilford. — I  simply  desire  to  say  that  my  whole  object  was 
to  bring  out  discussion.     I  have  succeeded,  and  I  am  satisfied. 

Adjourned. 

Otto  E.  Inglis, 
Editor  Academy  of  Stomatology, 
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TIIK    Ni:\V   YOllK   INSTITUTE   OF   STOMATOLOGY. 

A  KKQIJLAR  meeting  of  the  IiiMtitutc  wax  held  on  Tuesday  efeo- 
ing,  October  8,  1890,  at  the  office  of  Dr.  John  A.  Schmidt,  No. 
llOo  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  \. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Dr.  C.  O.  Kimball  occupied  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  rea«l  and  approved. 

hr.  Kimball. — The  principal  subject  of  the  evening  is  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Win.  11.  Truemaii,  of  Phihidflphia,  upon  **  The  Status  of 
our  Profession  and  its  Kducutional  Methods  in  England,  as  shown 
in  Recent  Publications." 

(For  Dr.  Trueman's  paper,  see  page  3.) 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Davenport. — Dr.  Trueman's  paper  seems  a  very  diffi- 
cult one  to  attempt  to  discuss.  It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Trueman 
is  a  natural  student  and  a  great  reader  of  the  literature  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  also  that  he  has  given  much  attention  to  dental  history,  and 
we  therefore  look  upon  him  as  authority  upon  the  questions  borne 
upon  by  the  paper  which  he  has  read  this  evening. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  been  very  skilful  in  bringing  togriher 
80  concisely  the  material  from  the  scattered!  resources  of  his  infor- 
mation. He  has  held  up  to  our  vision  a  very  interesting  represen- 
tation of  some  of  the  sharply  detinetl  differences  between  the  educa- 
tional matters  in  England  and  in  this  country.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  Dr.  Truenjan,  while  commending  our  English  brethren  for 
many  of  their  ways,  would  place  in  the  foregroun<i  an<I  prefer  some 
of  the  educational  methods  and  idea**  which  are  in  use  here.  For 
one  moment  I  almost  thought  I  was  listening  to  I)r.  Norman  W. 
Kingsley,  when  the  claim  that  «lentistry  is  an  m..I.i..i -h nt  pn>fi^Miun 
was  brought   fj>rward  so  delicately.      I  have    .  •  a  great  in- 

terest in  that  claim,  and  1  believe  we  all  have  a  little  loaning  of 
preference  for  the  in<lependence  of  our  profi»ftsion,  and  yet,  after  all, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  only  humble  pmctilioner*  of  a 
specially  of  that  great  healing  art,  mt^licine. 

What  Dr.  Trueman  wiys  in  ref»""  •  ••  '••  ^b-  'Te^lil  which  should 
be  given  to  iho-se  pioneers  in  our  j  *f»»iMJC  *>ut  into  the 

open  anil  establishing  '"ur  dental  schiHds.  empha.<*ite«i  the  matter 
none  too  strongly,  and  I  believe  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  effort* 
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of  those  earnest  men  the  status  of  dentists  in  England  would  have 
been  on  a  much  lower  plane  than  it  is. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  English  brethren  for  many  things,  and 
we  are  willing  to  give  credit  to  them.  It  seemed  very  natural  to 
hear  many  of  the  names  of  English  dentists  mentioned  this  evening, 
and  we  are  very  much  gratified  at  the  prominent  position  taken  in 
educational  matters  by  the  English  members  of  this  Institute. 

I  wish  to  make  my  acknowledgments  to  Dr.  Trueman  for  the 
success  which  has  attended  his  work  upon  this  paper,  and  for  coming 
here  in  person  to  read  it. 

Dr.  J.  Morgan  Howe. — I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  thankful  to 
Dr.  Trueman  for  his  presentation  of  this  very  interesting  subject, 
but  it  is  so  large  that  it  is  rather  appalling  to  attempt  to  speak  upon 
it  without  preparation.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  what  we  have 
learned,  that  the  relation  of  the  English  dentist  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  quite  different  from  that  which  exists  here.  Dr.  Trueman 
seems  to  regard  our  position  as  preferable,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  that  is  an  open  question,  while  I  rather  lean  to  the  other 
side. 

I  agree  with  him  that  all  honor  is  due  to  those  who  established 
dental  institutions  in  this  countrv,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  I  think, 
that  dentistry  is  far  more  advanced  in  this  country  for  that  bold  and 
courageous  stand  that  was  taken ;  but  having  progressed  to  the  state 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  the  future '  rather  looks  to  me  like  an 
increasing  closer  alliance  with  the  medical  profession,  and  that  in 
the  future,  as  in  years  gone  by,  we  will  be  benefited  by  it. 

I  hardly  think  that  the  criticism  that  Dr.  Trueman  applies  to 
the  dental  status  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  their  relation  to  the  medical  profession.  It  seems  to  be 
due  rather  to  the  diflBculty  of  legislating  on  the  subject.  Some 
similar  difiiculties  have  been  met  here,  and  they  pertain,  I  should 
think,  more  to  the  relation  of  the  practitioner  to  the  public,  than  to 
his  connection  or  relation  to  the  medical  profession  ;  but  there  is 
much  to  learn  by  having  our  knowledge  increased  regarding  the 
dental  professional  status  in  England.  I  think  the  paper  that  Dr. 
Trueman  has  been  kind  enough  to  present  may  be  a  source  of  great 
advantage  to  us. 

Dr.  Kimball. — It  seems  to  me  the  thought  that  the  British 
Association  has  been  taking  the  lead  in  the  publication  of  dental 
journals  is  one  worthy  of  consideration.  It  may  be  that  we  have 
suffered  in  the  past  from  an  insufficient  mouth-piece  of  the  American 
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Dental  A.ssociiition,  iirui  tliis  thought  might  well   l>e  in  our  m 
and,  [)crlia[»s,  brin;;  about  some  change  in   the  periolicmU  tliat  arc 
[)ubIiMhe«l  here. 

Z>r.  J.  G.  Palmer. — It  Heems  strange  to  me  that  m  targe  a 
society,  over  a  thousand  members,  in  addition  to  controlling  a 
journal,  should  have  suflicient  funds  invested  to  enable  them  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  unfortunate  ones  in  our  profej»«*:'n. 
We  have  nothing  like  it  in  this  country,  showing  that  we  are  i«» 
much  boun«l  up  in  ourHelves,  and  lacking  in  bn)therly  kindness. 

/Ar.  If  m.  //.  TVueman. — With  your  permission,  Mr.  President, 
I  desire  to  emphasize  two  points  referred  to  in  my  paper.  Fin»t, 
the  very  large  membership  of  the  British  Dental  Association  ;  only 
think  of  it  I  out  of  between  four  and  five  thousand  legal  practi- 
tioners, who  alone  are  eligible,  one  thousand  and  nineteen  were  on 
the  roll  of  this  Association  when  it  met  in  Mav,  l-^''-^  'I'*  ■re  li 
food   for  thought  in  this,  and   in   the  pregnant   ijii  40Sta, 

Why  is  our  National  Association,  with  a  far   larger  field,  and  four 
or  five  times  as  many  legal  practitioners  in   its  bailiwick,  so  poorly 
supported  that  it  numbers  only  about  one-third  as  many  ?     In  b' 
ing  this  subject  before  you  I  ha<l  in  view  the  lesson  we  might  :• 
from  the  example  set  by  our  cousins  on  the  other  side.      T^.- 
thoroughly  organize<l,  and  loyally  support  their  professional  > 
They  work  together,  and  work  in  harmony  ;  why  cannot  we? 

The  benevolent  fund,  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  seldom  hcanl 
of  on  this  side.  I  (|uestion,  indeed,  if  many  even  know  of  it ;  yet, 
what  a  great  thing  it  is  !  and  so  well  supportetl.  Possibly  there  is 
not  the  need  of  it  here,  and  possibly,  also,  as  a  national  affair,  it 
may  not  be  practicable;  and  yet  casi*?*  have  iH^eurreil  when  u  little 
help  from  such  a  fuml  couhl  have  been  deserveilly  beslowetl,  and 
would  have  been  gratefully  receivinl.  This  funtl  has  been  from  the 
first   faithfully  and    well    manage«|.      I    have   rea«l   and    f  '  '      !» 

with  much  interest  its  yearly  n-poiLs.      No  names  arc  c\ 
mentioned,   nor  are   the   recipients  of  its   bounty  jHTmii:    .  'I 

that  they  are  charity  dependents.     One  little  incident   to  show  ita 
workings :   A  dental  practitioner,  who  was  eilu(*ating  his  eldest  aoo 
to  follow  in  his  footste|>s,  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life.      II tt 
in  rearranging  her  ad'airs  to  meet  the  changeil  I 

for  her  little  family,  found   it   nivt^ssary  to  ink«    i  i  "  I 

and   place  him   at  an   employment   that  would  add  a  ;    : —  r 

resoitrcos,  and  it  looked   as  though   the  life  his  fatiier  hsd  1 

out  for  him  was  hopelt*ssly  wrecked.      The  managen  of  ( 
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lent  fund  heard  of  this,  and  at  once  communicated  with  the  mother 
to  ascertain  what  could  be  done.  Surprised  and  gratified,  she  re- 
plied, that  if  they  could  allow  her  as  much  as  he  would  earn,  by 
straining  a  point  she  could  manage  to  keep  him  at  school.  It  was 
such  a  pittance  they  urged  her  to  take  more.  This  she  absolutely 
refused.  His  education  finished,  through  the  influence  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  fund,  a  dentist  was  found  to  accept  him  as  a  student 
without  the  usual  fee,  and  recently,  having  finished  his  professional 
studies,  he  has,  with  bright  prospects  before  him,  taken  his  place  as 
a  member  of  the  dental  profession,  and  promises  to  be  a  far  more 
useful  man  in  the  community  than  he  ever  would  have  been  without 
the  little  help  this  benevolent  fund  so  timely  and  kindly  tendered. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  instances  where  this  fund  has  stepped  in, 
some  very  pathetic,  and  warded  off  the  sharp  sting  of  misfortune. 
Professional  brotherhood  is  something  more  than  a  mere  sentiment 
to  men  who  plan  and  do  such  things.  It  brings  and  holds  together 
the  men  who  feel  that  they  will  not  be  forgotten  if  unfortunate,  and 
the  men  who  feel  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

And  now  the  second  point,  the  educational  matters.  Not  living 
in  England,  and,  therefore,  not  knowing  in  their  entirety  the  ins 
and  the  outs  of  it,  naturally  lessens  very  greatly  my  ability,  and 
perhaps  my  right,  to  pass  judgment  upon  them ;  but  it  seems  very 
strange  to  me,  and  I  gather  from  reading  that  it  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory  to  our  English  friends,  that  the  educational  matters  of 
the  dental  profession  in  Great  Britain  should  be  so  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  not  only  alien  to  the  dental  profession,  but  in  many 
respects  disposed  to  treat  it  with  but  little  consideration  or  regard. 
During  a  discussion  some  time  ago,  when  those  portions  of  the 
curriculum  that  trench  a  little  upon  medicine  were  under  discussion, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  General  Medical  Council  arose  and 
querulously  asked,  "  What  is  this  qualification  you  are  talking 
about,  is  it  a  surgical  qualification?"  ^' Oh,  no,"  the  spokesman 
for  the  dental  profession  replied,  '^  this  is  not  surgery,  it  is  dentistry, 
pure  and  simple,  tooth-pulling  and  the  like."  In  this  same  body, 
when  these  matters  have  been  under  discussion,  as  they  have  been 
from  time  to  time  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  the  dental  pro- 
fession has  been  repeatedly  spoken  of,  offensively,  as  a  ^'mongrel" 
profession.  At  the  session  during  which  the  new  curriculum  was 
settled.  May  of  last  year,  the  profession  had  for  the  first  time  a 
representative  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Tomes,  and  it  was 
well  it  had.      The  querulous   disposition  was   markedly  manifest. 
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Oljection  was  made  to  the  term   "aurj^con   dentist,"  it  in     -  - 
j>laine<l  that  a  surgeon  <lentist  wm  a  8ur^""Ti   trnctiding  d»  ;. 
an<l  wherever  it  occurred  it  was  ordered  ■  1  to  **  dental  j 

titioner."  (Continually  the  fear  was  expreftse<l  that  by  extending 
the  dental  curriculum  beyond  the  **  tooth-pulling  and  the  like,"  the 
holder  of  a  dental  di[>h»ma  would  be  encouraged,  if  his  dental  ^ 
ness  was  slow,  to  call  himself  a  doctor,  arul  go  in  for  general  ni«  i  - 
cine  on  the  strength  of  his  dental  <|ualirication.  I  may  have  be«*n 
a  little  unjust  in  calling  the  curriculum  adopted  a  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches ;  but  how  can  a  systematic  dental  education  be  acquireil 
when  part  of  the  instruction  is  taken  with  medical  students  in  the 
same  classes  ;  where  the  teachers  know  nothing  of  an<l  care  nothing 
for  the  <lental  trend  which  alone  makes  their  instruction  valuable  to 
a  dental  practitioner.  l*art  of  this  course  may  be  taken,  '^  m-.r.. 
convenient  to  the  student,  in  a  science  school,  part  with  his  pr 
part  in  a  nie<lical  hospital,  part  in  a  dental  school.  They  put  in  a 
great  deal  of  time,  I  grant  you  ;  but  how  much  of  that  time  is 
waste<l  for  the  want  of  that  systematic  grading,  blending,  and  ii  ' 
locking;  that  constant  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  whatever  is;** 
8ul)ject  may  be,  while  not  lessening  by  one  jot  the  general  in?*truc- 
tion  he  gives,  to  lay  especial  stress  upon  those  points  which  may 
bear  more  or  less  upon  the  dentist's  special  work,  as  is  so  faithfulljr 
done  in  the  American  Oental  College.  When  I  said  that  with  tu 
the  dental  profession  was  a  separate  and  distinct  calling,  I  did  not 
mean  that  it  was  divorced  from  the  great  healing  art,  or  that  it  had 
no  relation  to  metlical  science;  far  from  it.  I  wishe«l  to  .M.f.)..^  ro 
the  fact   that  we  had   escaped    the  ililennna  which    h-\<  .r 

English  friends.     Without  let  or  hinderance  ur  own 

aHiiirs,  teach  our  students  all  we  think  dental  students  should  kntiw 
without  asking  any  one's  permission  or  consent,  and   ]  our 

profession  as  in  our  judLTtiient  we  may  best  s«»rve  our  r!  .  • 
barnissed  bv  the  snarls  and  sne«TS  of  hau^htv  and    I-  i 

of  effete  prerogatives  and  rights.     The  (teiieral  .M  f 

Great  Britain  is  a  mixed  body.     A  few  members  are  elected  bjr  • 
direct  poll  of  the  registere<l  physicians  ;  a  larger  numln^r  repr«*enl 
the  great  niedical  corporations  of  the  kingdom;  these  are  ^ 
in  numbers  to  control  and  to  iniprt^s  u)>on  lb*  '   -'    *       •,     r- 

vatisni  of  wliich  they  are  the  representatives  ;  •  •• 

are  appointed  by  the  Crown.      .Mr.  Tomi»s  is  ;i 
an«l  holds  office  for  five  years  mmiinnlly  ;  it  is,  however,  pr  t 
a  life  appointment,  and  on  that  account  esteemed  more  de^irabie 
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and  more  independent.  The  dental  profession  of  Great  Britain  is 
to  be  congratulated  in  having  such  a  well-qualified  representative  so 
firmly  installed. 

I  am  impressed,  and  strongly  so,  that  those  critics  of  American 
dental  colleges  who  deplore  the  fact  that  American  diplomas  have 
been  barred  out,  and  infer  that  this  is  due  to  anything  that  they 
have  done  or  left  undone,  are  sadly  ignorant  of  the  real  facts  in  the 
case.  When  the  dental  profession  in  England,  after  a  long  and 
serious  struggle,  reached  a  position  to  assert  itself,  their  first  thought 
was  to  look  after  their  long-neglected  schools.  Their  best  men 
sought  the  American  dental  colleges,  and  the  feeling  was  very  gen- 
eral that  there  only  could  a  really  good,  practical  dental  education 
be  obtained.  It  was  not  a  large  number  that  came  over,  compared 
with  the  number  that  annually  joined  the  ranks ;  indeed,  they  were 
few.  But  the  feeling  was  abroad  that  the  home  schools  did  not 
amount  to  much,  and  therefore  a  large  majority  of  those  who  had 
not  the  means  or  the  ambition  to  take  an  ocean  trip  rested  satisfied 
with  the  instruction  their  preceptors  were  able  to  impart.  Now, 
after  a  time,  the  profession  in  Great  Britain  reached  a  point  in  their 
upward  progress  when  it  became  absolutely  essential  that  this  feel- 
ing should  be  changed ;  that  the  home  schools  should  be  built  up 
and  made  worthy  of  the  trust,  confidence,  and  patronage  of  the  pro- 
fession, which  in  turn  depended  upon  them  for  its  own  uplifting. 
Fortunately  for  the  leaders  of  this  movement,  on  glancing  over  the 
field,  they  discovered  that  of  the  many  American  dental  colleges  two 
only  in  their  announcements  called  for  a  preliminary  educational 
test ;  so  by  embodying  this  requirement  in  their  educational  plan 
they  were  able  with  better  grace  and  some  little  show  of  cause  to 
curtail  this  objectionable  foreign  competition.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  competition  itself  that  was  the  objective  point.  The  main  point 
was  to  impress  upon  the  profession  that  their  own  home  schools 
must  be  supported ;  that  if  they  were  not  up  to  the  mark  and  worthy 
of  confidence  they  must  make  them  so.  The  professional  ranks 
must  be  recruited  by  educated  men.  They  could  not  be  so  long,  as 
the  standard  schools  were  four  thousand  miles  away.  It  was  a  wise 
move,  patriotic  and  just,  and  has  borne  excellent  fruit.  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with  what  I  saw  when  shown  through  a  dental  school 
during  my  last  visit  to  London.  It  was  well  equipped  to  do  its 
part. 

The  barring  out  of  foreign  diplomas  is  not  a  question  of  educa- 
tion.    It  is  a  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ;  of  dollars 
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aii<l  cents  ;  of  francA  and  Diarkn  ;  of  protection  all  good  governnient« 
should  extend  to  it«  own  citizenn. 

/>r.  Kvnhall. — We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Trucman,  not  only  for 
hi.s  paper,  but  for  the  intoreHting  diflcuiwion  that  be  ban  contributed 
to  it;  and  it  show.s  tlie  value  of  hi^  preparation.  IIi.<)  own  studj 
ha.s  brought  out  very  cnrefully  t)ie  points  in  the  discuaaioD  as  not 
one  of  us  couhl  have  done. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  second  paper  of  the  evening,  and  I  will 
ask  Dr.  Palmer  to  rea<l  his  paper  upon  **  Swim  Pivot  Broaches: 
Their  Peculiar  Value  in  preparing  Uoot-Canals." 

SWISS  PIVOT    HKOACTIES:    Tlll.li;   PKCl  LlAi;   VALLE 
IN    I'lIKPAKINC    UooT-CANALS. 

liY    JAMKS   (}.  PALMER. 

These  broaches  are  known  to  the  majority,  probably  to  all  pres- 
ent, and  I  do  not  expect  to  present  any  thin;;  new.  At  the  same 
time,  I  hope  to  say  somethin;^  that  may  interest  you  concerning 
what  I  think  is  their  especial  and  peculiar  value  in  the  work  of 
cleansing  an<l  preparing  root-canals. 

My  preceptor,  Kancil  M.  Streeter,  was  an  adept  in  their  u-.  ; 
and  I  have  him  to  thank  for  what  I  know  of  how  to  select  and  u-«' 
them. 

Th(»v  are  made   for  jewellers*   use  in  enlargui.;  -i    i '"^z  the 

fine  holes  in  brass,  for  clock   an«l  watch  work,  and  are   :  'utrj' 

tempered, — so  hard  that  they  break  readily  when  slightly  bent 
(Kxample.) 

If  lieated  too  rapidly,  they  will  burn  quickly.     (Kxanij  ! 

They  arc  not  round,  but  usually  jh         '    1.     These  '  '  1  will 

show  you  to-night  are  /iiv-si<led,  and  tin  >.   >..les  or  r^!  •  ■'•> 

There  are  several   sizes,  and  1  believe  several   •;  it 

1  will  show  you  to-night  are  No.  2.     The  difference  belwef»n  No*, 
•J  and  8,  for  instance,  is  slight ;  but  between  Noe«.  1  and  .'» 
abb*. 

They  are  usually   obtuiiuMi   in  grow   |      '  I»*alrr 

in    jewellers'    findings.      There  are  a  numl  ■  i     i  -..inrnt* 

in  .Maiden    Lane,  Nassau   and  Williain  Stn-ft.-*.      i  irtinrnU 

ami  better  gra<les  are  found  at  such  places  than  where  all  kinda  of 
tools  for  mechanics  are  kept. 

When   the   temper  is  entirely  drawn  and   the  broach   rrndero^l 
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soft,  it  is  very  pliable,  and  can  be  tied  in  a  knot  without  breaking. 
(Example.) 

This  quality  enables  them  to  follow  a  winding,  tortuous  canal 
with  but  little  if  any  danger  of  breaking. 

Not  being  round,  and  the  angles  or  edges  being  well  defined, 
they  are  good  reamers,  even  when  rendered  soft,  and  work  especially 
well  where  sulphuric  acid  has  been  introduced. 

If  drawing  the  temper  entirely  renders  them  too  soft  for  such 
work  in  the  estimation  of  the  operator,  the  temper  may  be  drawn 
over  an  alcohol  lamp  to  suit.  A  spring  temper  can  thus  be  ob- 
tained similar  to  piano-wire,  or  better.  Much  care,  however,  must 
be  exercised,  else  the  broach  will  be  burned,  as  I  have  shown. 

In  a  gross  package  one  will  find  at  least  three  different  shapes. 
For  the  jeweller  this  does  not  make  any  diiference,  but  it  does  to  the 
dentist.  All  can  be  utilized ;  but  for  fine,  delicate  work  in  a  root 
canal  only  one  kind  is  desired, — that  which  tapers  gradually.  Per- 
haps half  the  package  will  consist  of  this  kind,  tapering  gradually 
from  the  handle  to  the  point  and  having  sufficient  thickness  in  the 
beginning  of  the  taper  to  stand  the  strain  of  pushing  and  twisting  or 
reaming.  The  other  half  of  the  package  will  consist  of  those  which 
are  light  or  slender  all  the  way  from  the  point  to  the  handle,  and 
of  those  which,  while  tapering  well,  are  blunt  at  the  point  and  will 
not  go  into  a  fine  canal.  Those  which  are  too  light  or  slender,  after 
being  made  soft,  will  double  upon  themselves  on  slight  pressure^ 
while  the  thicker,  blunt  ones  will  not  go  more  than  one-third  of  the 
way  into  the  canal. 

As  I  have  said,  the  temper  may  be  drawn  over  an  alcohol  lamp 
to  suit  the  operator,  but  to  render  them  soft  and  pliable,  like  those 
which  I  shall  show  you,  I  have  succeeded  best  in  the  following 
manner  :  Put  a  layer  of  fine  asbestos  fibre  on  a  piece  of  sheet-iron 
or  any  convenient  metal-holder ;  lay  the  broaches  on  this,  spread 
out  so  as  to  avoid  much  contact.  Then  place  another  layer  of  fine 
asbestos  over  them,  and,  if  you  choose,  another  plate  of  sheet-iron 
over  all.  Place  this  all  over  a  large  gas-burner,  or  any  convenient 
heating  apparatus,  and  heat  for  an  hour  or  more.  Allow  the  asbes- 
tos to  become  entirely  cool,  and  the  broaches  will  be  found  uniformly 
soft.  I  find  asbestos  sold  by  H.  W.  Johns,  100  WilHam  Street, 
known  as  ''No.  305  Fibre,"  to  be  cleaner  and  better  for  this  pur- 
pose than  anything  I  have  come  across. 

The  especial  value  to  me  of  these  broaches  has  been  in  cleansing 
and,  when  necessary,  enlarging  root-canals.     I  have  alluded  to  their 
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use  for  cnlar^in^  when  flulphuric  acid  ha.H  btfn  iMed.  One  cmo 
readily  make  u  pannage  under  apparently  difBcult  circutDAtanccn,  to 
my  mind,  with  far  lens  likelihood  of  serious  renultM  than  in  endeavor- 
ing to  drill  the  canal  with  the  engine. 

In  cleansing  a   putrid  canal    they  are  of  iii'-<uiii;ii.ii-  > 
cause  by  reason  of  not  being  round,  but   having  four  and  fi 
a  whisp  of  cotton  or  floss  silk  can  be  wound  around  without 
off,  as  it  so  frequently  does  from  a  round  broach.     With  one  of  these 
fine,  delicate  broaches  and  just  a  strand  of  floss  silk,  barely  percepti- 
ble, wound  around  it,  one  can  go  nearly  to  tiie  end  of  the  finer  ca* 
and   by  lre<|uent  using  of  fresh   silk  wipe  the  canal  as  dry  a.**  -.m- 
chooses.      IfiivinL'  a  innubor  wuiind   .it  iaw  tiim*  f:icilir:iti-s  tin*  .►i>or- 
ation. 

In  the  same  way  me<licaments  can  readily  be  carried  to  the  end 
of  the  canal,  and  when  it  is  desired,  by  having  the  cotton  or  silk  a 
little  larger  and  wound  tightly,  the  broach  so  wound  becomes  a  fine 
piston,  and  w  ill  force  the  me<licine  used  entirely  through  the  foramen 
if  clesired. 

A  little  pnictice  in  the  art  of  winding  the  cotton  or  silk  will 
enable  one  to  so  win<l  a  broach  that  the  point  will  bo  covered  and 
protecteil,  and  will  not  lacerate  by  slipping  through  the  silk  and 
beyond  the  foramen. 

In  the  same  way  they  make  excellent  inslniments  i"  r.inj,  what- 
ever material  one  may  wish  to  fill  the  root  with  to  its  place.  If 
one  desires  even  to  fill  a  root  with  gohl  they  are  valuable  then,  for 
soft  foil  can  nicely  be  wound  around  the  broach,  making  as  long  or 
as  short  a  delicate  cylinder  as  desired.  This  can  be  introiluced 
into  the  canal  to  whatever  point  the  operator  desiren,  ami  another 
broach  can  be  pa.ssed  into  the  canal  until  it  presst»s  upon  and  agaiuftt 
the  one  with  the  gold  wound  on  it.  Holding  the  sec<>n>I  Kr  i.h 
firmly,  the  first  is  withdrawn,  and  the  cylinder  is  in  pi  >  •« 

can  bo  repeated  until  the  canal  is  full.  Do  not  misundenitand  me. 
I  am  not  advising,  this  as  a  methoil  of  root-filling.  It  is  ont  way  io 
which  it  can  be  done. 

I    sai«l    the   use  of  these   brfanns  w  is    not    nr«  i«»   the    *  •  •    • 
Si.xteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  at  an  afternoon  and  e\«  "i'-  •  ^ 

of  the  Central    hental   Association  of  New  Jcrwv.  a  |)r. 

S.  C.  G.  Watkins,  of  Montclair.  I  gave  a  clinic  and  short  dr«cnp- 
tion  of  their  use. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Perry,  of  this  city,  has  al»u  written  aU>ut  ihetn.  and 
there  may  be  others. 
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Notwithstanding  this,  I  have  frequently  heard  brother  dentists 
express  surprise  when  the  use  of  a  smooth  broach  was  spoken  of, 
and  trust  what  I  have  said  may  be  of  some  help.  They  do  not  take 
the  place  of  the  barbed  broach,  but  are  valuable  adjuncts. 

I  have  prepared  a  quantity,  full  soft,  and  will  pass  them  around. 
These  are  out  of  a  gross  package  recently  purchased  at  Keller's, 
64  William  Street.  I  have  assorted  them  so  as  to  have  the  three 
kinds  usually  found  in  such  a  package  separate.  I  have  also 
wound  some  with  floss  silk  and  some  with  cotton  for  your  inspection. 
I  also  show  you  a  sample  of  the  asbestos  used.  There  is  one  lot 
from  the  original  package.  You  are  at  liberty  to  test  these, — break 
them,  twist  them,  or  do  what  you  please. 

Dr.  Kiynhall. — We  are  very  glad  to  hear  what  Dr.  Palmer  has 
had  to  say  about  the  broaches,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  other  points 
about  them. 

Speaking  about  winding  broaches  with  cotton  or  silk  reminds 
me  of  a  little  point  I  once  received  from  Dr.  Albert  L.  Buck  for 
winding  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  in  making  a  little  swab  for  the 
nose  or  throat.  The  secret  is  to  pull  the  little  threads  of  the  silk 
or  cotton  apart,  and  wind  the  extreme  fibres  as  tightly  as  possible. 
In  a  moment  it  has  gotten  an  anchorage  and  readily  forms  a  mass. 

Br.  Palmer. — That  is  just  the  point  in  winding  these  broaches, 
just  catching  the  edge  of  the  floss  at  the  point  and  beginning  the 
winding  there  ;  but  catching  the  floss  on  the  fine  small  point  of  one 
of  these  Swiss  broaches  is  a  much  more  difiicult  matter  than  on  such 
a  broach  as  Dr.  Buck  uses. 

For  a  long  time  all  the  barbed  broaches  we  had  were  made  from 
these  pivot  broaches,  but  there  was  not  much  care  taken  in  selecting 
them  nor  in  picking  out  those  that  were  especially  tapering. 

Dr.  Howe. — In  regard  to  tempering  fine  broaches,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  method  invented  or  devised  by  Di*.  Meriam, 
who  has  tempered  needles  and  other  fine  instruments  in  glass  test- 
tubes.  I  have  never  known  of  any  way  by  which  delicate  instru- 
ments could  be  tempered  so  successfully. 

The  description  of  Dr.  Meriam's  method  was  published  in  con- 
nection with  a  paper  on  making  crowns,  in  the  International 
Dental  Journal  for  March  of  this  year.  I  would  advise  all  who 
are  interested  to  read  it  and  try  his  method. 

These  broaches  which  Dr.  Palmer  has  tempered  are  wonderfully 
well  treated,  but  Dr.  Meriam's  method  is  much  simpler,  and  is  so  easily 
within  control  that  one  can  carry  it  to  any  desired  degree.    Broaches 
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or  other  suuill  iriHtruiix  in-  iuay  be  put  in  the  tul>e  in  almcMt  anj 
nuiiihcr,  and  tlie  tfm|»erature  raised  to  whatever  decree  desired.  The 
change  wouM  be  shown  by  the  coh)r  of  the  in»truinent.  WheD  the 
proper  coh)r  is  reached  the  tube  is  allowed  to  cool  off  slowly. 

Itr.  Davenport. — I  move  that  we  oflicially  thank  Dr.  Tnieman 
iur  his  paper,  whicli  is  one  that  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  time  sod 
attention,  and  one  that  has  sharjjly  «lefine<l  ih'-  '  *^  rence«  between 
English  and  American  methods  of  ediirritiiiL'  -   and  r-arnriDg 

on  dental  associations.     Adopted. 

Adjourned. 

Frki).  L.  BodUK,  M.D.,  D.I 
Editor  The  New  York  Institute  of  :^lo. 
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(1  oniinueti  from  \  <»l.  XX.,  pntji-  ^iTi. ) 

THE    SIXTIl-YEAH    MOLAR. 

BY    JA.MKS    H.    DALY,    i.i.-.,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

TiiKKK  is  periiaps  nothing  with  which  the  dental  profession  has 
concern  which  is  of  more  profountl  interest  and  importance  than 
those  teeth  which  are  described  as  the  sixth-year  molars,  or    "  ' 

permanent  molars.     There  is  nothing  whi<  *  *'•  -         I 

leads   to  misadventure  than   the  lack  of  in:   . ; 

the  people  at  large  concerning  these  peculiar  but   \\\. 
This  lack  of  information   pervades  all  classes, — the  iuo«t  ifrnorant 
and,  in  other  matters,  the  most  learned.     Perhaps  the  roost  •  n 

experience  of  every  member  of  our  pi  n   is  the  it  f 

parents  that  a  refractory  sixth-year  ni«»iar  i^  a  *'  fir>t  tiM.ui^  .mi 
hence  that  no  harm  can  befall  the  child  from  its  «.:i.  r  ''  .•  A  '*  fii^l 
tooth"  the  sixth-year  molar  un«loubte«lly  is,  but  >t  .v*rd 

with  the  deciduous  teeth,  and,  in  place  of  the  almost  unirersal  lack 
of  care  for  its  preservation,  let  us  hope  that  a  comploto  kii 
of  its  true  character  ami  importance  mny  ci>me  to  the  ma^ 
people.     This  acconj|)Iished,  one  t»f  ''  »hI  potent  cauw!«  "i   j^i- 

plexily  in  our  profession  will  be  elm... i. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  imprt^ss  u)H>n  the  mimU  of  <^r 
patients,  especially  those  who  are  parents,  the  fact  that  tlics«  !• 
although   they  are  of  early  growth,  po^sens  many  of  the  «|ual 
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which  characterize  the  deciduous  teeth.  They  are  often  faulty  in 
structure,  imperfectly  developed,  and  liable  to  be  attacked  by  caries. 
Often  there  are  small  indentations  or  fissures  in  the  enamel  and  on  the 
grinding  surface,  leaving  the  dentine  exposed  to  decay.  Often  they 
are  attacked  by  caries  almost  immediately  after  they  have  erupted, 
and  decay  in  them  is  often  exceedingly  rapid.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing these  peculiar  characteristics,  these  molars  are  the  largest  teeth 
in  the  mouth  and  have  the  largest  roots,  and,  if  they  have  escaped 
the  defects  noticed,  they  are  often  the  strongest  teeth  and  of  great 
value. 

The  sixth-year  molar  usually  makes  its  appearance  at  a  period 
of  life  between  the  fifth  and  the  seventh  year.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  these  teeth  are  seen  most  frequently  after  the  age 
of  five  and  one-half  years.  The  statement  of  a  writer  in  "  American 
System  of  Dentistry,"  that  these  teeth  are  often  seen  shortly  after 
the  fourth  year,  I  believe  to  be  erroneous.  The  eruption  at  this 
early  age — five  and  one- half  to  seven  years — causes  them  to  be  mis- 
taken for  temporary  or  deciduous  teeth,  and  hence  the  appearance 
of  decay  causes  no  alarm  upon  the  part  of  parents,  and  they  are 
allowed  to  suifer  neglect.  The  child's  first  visit  to  the  dentist  is 
more  frequently  than  otherwise  occasioned  by  pain  in  one  of  these 
teeth,  which  has  thus  been  allowed  to  decay  without  attempt  at  pres- 
ervation. When  this  occurs  the  decision  of  the  parent  is  almost 
invariably  for  a  removal  of  the  offending  tooth. 

Dr.  Eugene  S.  Talbot,  in  a  dissertation  entitled  ^'  A  Study  of 
the  Degeneracy  of  the  Jaws  of  the  Human  Race,"  says  that  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  it  is  thought  the  proper  thing  to 
extract  the  sixth-year  molars  as  deciduous  teeth ;  and  in  reply  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  Glasgow  dentist,  asking  for  assistance  in  making 
examination  of  the  mouths  of  patients,  the  latter  said,  "  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  procure  the  measurements  you  desire,  as 
it  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  the  sixth-year  molars  in  position  in  persons 
of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  especially  those  of  the  Scotch  people." 
At  times  the  mischief  has  so  far  advanced  in  these  teeth  that  extrac- 
tion is  inevitable.  But  the  careful  and  thoughtful  practitioner  urges 
that  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  year  the  extraction  of  the  teeth 
should,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  And  if  this  act  is  performed  after 
the  emergence  of  the  twelfth-year  molars  the  result  is  positively  dis- 
astrous. Unless  the  quality  and  conditions  of  these  teeth  is  such  as 
to  render  their  preservation  impossible,  or  a  positive  menace  to  health, 
they  should  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  utmost  art  of  the  dentist  for 
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their  preservation  at  lea.st  until  a  penoii  juaI  Letore  the  • 

the  twelfth-year  molars.      If  this  can  he  <lone  the  necond  iiijiars  wui 

come  forward  and  take  the  places  of  thasc  ivfr:i.f..d. 

**  The  title  of  the  sixth-year  molar  to  loi,  ."  ^tk\t^  Dr.  Weld, 

^*  can  only  he  questioned  under  neglect  and  a)  It  is  the  key- 

stone molar :  with  it  the  integrity  of  the  arch  is  preserved  ;  withoat 
it  the  usefulness  of  the  arch  is  impairefl,  if  not  d-  1.     It«  ex- 

tractir)n  at  an  early  a^e  signifies  a  loss  of  masticat  that  is 

ahsolutely  detrimental  to  the  health  and  comfort  oi  :..:  ^ ..:..  nt.  In 
view  of  the  prominent  position  it  occupies  in  the  arch,  and  its  rela- 
tion and  influence  as  a  just  poise  or  balance  in  the  distribution  of 
the  varied  strains  incident  to  mastication,  its  extraction  can  l>e  con- 
sidered a  physiological  mistake." 

Those  molars  appear  at  a  period  in  the  life  of  a  child  when  \\v 
requires  gentle  handling.  Their  lo.«»s  often  means  far  more  than  the 
loss  of  an  individual  tooth,  for  by  this  means  the  entire  mouth  is 
often  crippled.  The  grinding  surface  is  fre<|uently  greatly  im^Miired, 
correct  occlusion  is  rendered  impossible,  and  the  entire  arrangement 
of  the  jaw  is  not  infret|uently  disorganized.  The  habit  of  ex' 
these  molars,  pursued  from  generation  to  generation,  will,  in  uie 
course  of  time,  cause  an  inherited  smallness  of  jaw.  The  error  of 
this  custom,  which  prevails  too  much  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  is  apparent  to  the  thoughtful  practitioner.  He  cannot  fail 
to  observe  that,  when  these  teeth  are  removed  at  a  point  of  time 
when  the  arrival  of  the  second  molars  will  not  effect  a  partial  •♦i'  - 
slitution,  the  effort  of  nature  to  bridge  the  space  thn    '  d  often 

produces  a  condition  lifelong  in  its  discomfort  and  ine: ..v. 

Is   it  possible,  then,  that   these  valuable  tei'th   can   Ik?  pn*servrt| 
and  the  unity  of  the  oral  arch   maintainetl?      I>iflicultie«  obvio 
intervene,  but  <lifliculties  which  are  nt)t  insunnountable.     The  * 
of  these  diflicullies  is  undou!>te<lly  that  which  has  alrt*ady  been  c-.ii- 
sidered, — the   lack  of  popular  knoNv'    '        upon   this   '   •  ''       I 

the  truth    he  impressed   upon   the  m...  .       :    parent-   ' 
which  appear  in  the  mouth  of  the  child  at  alwiut 
designed   by  nature  to  be  not  temporary  but  |>ennan<»nt  tM»ih,  much 
of  the  (lifTieulty  wouhl  be  surmounted.      This  kno\v 
parent  would  not  only  seek  the  aitl  of  t 
pearanee  of  caries,  hut  would  also  r! 
tion  of  any  method   suggested   lor   ;.. 
Not  oidy  these,  but  with  the  pttsHe««sion 
)>ermanent  value  of  these  tet*th,  par«'nts  would  not  neglect   t 
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of  the  diet  of  their  children,  to  the  end  that  these  teeth,  in  their 
formative  period,  will  receive  such  nourishment  as  may  be  best  suited 
to  growth.  '^  The  first  molars  are  developed,"  says  Dr.  Marshall, 
in  the  Dental  Practitioner,  "at  a  period  when  the  demand  for 
bone-producing  elements  in  the  system  is  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  supply  than  at  any  other,  and  unless  these  elements  are  forth- 
coming in  sufficient  quantity  the  teeth  are  sure  to  suffer,  since  nature 
supplies  first  those  parts  which  are  of  more  vital  necessity, — the 
bones  of  the  skeleton.  We  as  a  people  are  proud  to  eliminate  from 
our  food  products  those  parts  in  which  are  stored,  in  greatest  quan- 
tities, the  elements  so  necessary  in  the  formation  of  good  enamel 
and  dentine.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  eat  such  food  as 
contains  the  bone-producing  elements  in  the  best  proportions,  and  in 
the  best  form  for  ready  assimilation,  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  require  thorough  mastication." 

Such  increased  intelligence  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
parents  being  gained,  the  problem  of  the  preservation  of  the  first 
permanent  molars  is  more  than  half  solved.  When,  however,  the 
patient  is  brought,  and  evidence  of  more  or  less  advanced  decay  in 
these  teeth  is  apparent,  the  work  of  the  operator  is  before  him. 
Having  first  persuaded  the  parent  of  the  necessity  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  affected  teeth,  the  best  method  for  the  case  in  hand 
should  be  applied.  It  is  no  part  of  the  plan  of  this  paper  to  instruct 
in  methods.  It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  such  teeth,  if  not 
too  far  gone  by  decay,  may  be  preserved  by  temporary  stopping. 
Further  than  this  the  judgment  of  the  operator  in  each  case  must  be 
exercised.  Extraction  should  be  resorted  to  only  when  it  becomes 
improbable  that,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  these  teeth  will  survive  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time.  When  the  pulp  is  devitalized,  be- 
fore proper  formation  of  the  root  structure,  when  a  protrusion  of 
either  arch  or  other  irregularity  or  false  occlusion  may  be  corrected 
by  removal,  then  only  is  it  proper  to  apply  the  forceps. 

The  thought  to  be  enforced  chiefly  by  this  paper  is  that  of  the 
urgent  necessity  for  a  diffusion  of  common  knowledge  upon  this  im- 
portant point.  The  suggestion  seems  not  inapt  that  to  this  end 
concerted  action  should  be  taken  by  dental  societies,  in  what  may  be 
properly  called  a  '^campaign  of  education."  The  publication  of  a 
pamphlet  for  distribution  among  the  schools  and  for  general  distri- 
bution in  the  homes — a  pamphlet  which  would  not  bear  the  external 
aspect  of  an  advertisement — might  perhaps  accomplish  much  in  the 
attainment  of  this  much-desired  end. 
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l*resident   Draper. — Thin  flubject  seems  to*  recur  peri- 
ami  it  is  one  that  Heeins  will   never  be  settled.     In  the  Dental 
mo8  I  notice  a  letter  from   Dr.  Mitchell,  of  London,  adv  lijo 

removal  of  the  sixth-year  molars  in  many  cases.  The  |»ajicr  i->  now 
open  for  discussion,  and  it  i-«  '•  '•"  hoped  **••  »*511  hear  from  In.'h 
sides  of  the  (juestion. 

/>/•.  WilUam  (>.  litirrett  (Ware,  Ma.Hs.).— Children  of  about 
eight  years  come  to  my  office  with  the  sixth-year  molars  in  such  a 
wretched  condition  that  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  extract 
them.  Ami  still  the  extracting  of  these  molars  is  exe.  '  '  *  - 
lunate  when  tiie  temporary  molars  have  been  lo«t 
little  patient  with  only  the  front  teeth  to  ma^^ticat* 
bicuspi<ls  take  their  occlmling  positions. 

I  have  a  case  in  my  own  family  where  the  early  extraction  of  the 
jiixth-year  molars  has  caused  the  twelfth-year  molars  to  tip  forwani, 
and  so  l)a<lly  expose  the  pericementum  on  the  posterior  surface. 
The  wisdom-teetli  crowd  upon  these  exposed  parts  of  the  root  and 
invite  caries  right  at  the  neck  of  the  twelfth-year  molara.  These 
cavities  are  not  only  very  inaccessible  and  sensitive,  but  even  after 
they  are  fillcil  the  position  of  the  teeth  proiluces  such  unfavorable 
hygienic  con<litions  that  these  fdlings  are  very  likely  to  fail. 

The  paper  emphasizes  a  valuable  point  where  it  s|>eaks  ui  uie 
im[)ortaiice  of  teiiching  the  care  of  the  teeth  in  our  public  scho»)ls. 

/>r.  II.  A.  y>'/^tr  (Boston,  Mass.). — I  have  not  had  the  expe- 
rience or  opportunities  of  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  would  like  to  hear 
speak  on  this  subject.      1  refer  to  Dr.  Hogue,  of  New  York. 

/>r.  K  A,  Bogue  (New  York,  N.  Y.). — I  am  to  have  the  honor 
of  saying  something  on   this  subject   In  '        ^y  this  •  '     -> 

hardly  worth  while,  therefore,  l*'  say  l\u^^.^^i^^^J^  at   ihi-   v ,    .  .     i 

am  compclletl  to  express  my  thanks  to  l)r.  l>aly  f«>r  whnt  hr  \\^'^ 
said  and  to  express  my  regrets  that  he  was  not  more  en  1 

can  express  my  feelings  by  speaking  of  two  easi'^.     .\  y«»  f  of 

twelve  years  of  age  came  to  me  with  no  sixth-year  molar« 
tractions  were  done  by  advice  of  an  tHlucat***! 

put  in  a  plat«'  lor  that  child  to  eat  U|>on  whi' •  '  •-.- 

were  being  ilevelopnl.      She  was  ill  from  in 

In  the  second  case,  the  daughter  of  a  foreign  ni  n 

years  of  age,  the  left  lower  molar  was  abaocaaed  and  io  badly  de- 
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cayed  that  the  two  roots  were  separated.  The  right  lower  molar 
was  abscessed  and  the  crown  half  gone,  while  the  left  upper  molar 
was  nearly  half  gone  and  abscessed,  and  the  right  one  had  an  ex- 
posed pulp. 

Now,  if  any  one  ever  had  an  excuse  for  extracting  the  sixth-year 
molars,  I  think  I  had  in  that  case ;  but  I  recalled  some  sad  mistakes 
I  had  made  in  previous  years,  when  by  extracting  I  had  done  more 
harm  than  good,  as  was  developed  by  the  passage  of  some  years. 

Fearing  the  results  that  were  sure  to  arise  from  extracting,  I 
treated  both  of  the  abscessed  lower  molars,  and  when  the  separated 
roots  were  well,  I  inserted  a  screw  into  each  root  strongly ;  then 
covering  the  exposed  gums  between  the  roots  with  gutta-percha,  I 
put  a  platinized  gold  ring  around  the  roots  on  the  left-hand  side 
and  filled  it  with  amalgam.  The  other  lower  molar  on  the  right  was 
filled  with  a  ring  around  it,  and  the  upper  molars  were  restored  to 
health  and  their  normal  shape  by  filling  with  amalgam. 

The  young  lady's  health  began  at  once  to  improve,  and  she 
regained  her  vigor,  married,  and  has  now  quite  a  family. 

Dr.  0.  A.  Lindstrom  (Lynn,  Mass.). — I  would  like  to  ask  Dr. 
Bogue  how  long  ago  this  work  was  done,  and  how  long,  or  what  will 
be  the  condition  you  anticipate  in  a  few  years  from  now,  in  the  case 
of  the  second  teeth  that  were  filled  with  amalgam  after  they  were 
abscessed  ? 

Dr.  E.  A.  Bogue. — This  was  done  about  eight  years  ago. 

Dr.  Q.  A.  Lindstrom. — What  condition  did  you  find  them  in,  if 
you  have  seen  them  lately  ? 

Dr.  E.  A.  Bogue. — I  have  not  seen  them  lately. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Davis  (Worcester). — Do  you  know  to  what  extent 
the  food  or  other  substances  may  have  crowded  underneath  the 
crown  and  caused  the  roots  to  loosen  ? 

Dr.  JS.  A.  Bogue. — No,  I  do  not. 

Dr.  Q.  H.  Davis. — I  did  a  siniilar  thing  some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  and  put  on  a  gold  crown  where  the  two  roots  were  en- 
tirely separated  and  the  gums  grown  over.  I  crowned  each  root 
separately,  then  put  a  crown  over  that,  and  put  on  the  bridge. 
This  bridge  has  done  remarkable  service. 

Dr.  Edwin  E.  Davis  (Boston,  Mass.). — I  had  a  gase  which 
bears  a  little  on  this  paper,  where  the  crown  had  decayed,  leaving 
the  roots  separated  as  mentioned.  After  treating  the  roots,  I  ad- 
justed a  gold  crown  to  each  root,  treating  each  root  as  a  separate 
bicuspid  root.     The  bite  was  extremely  short,  and  brought  no  extra 
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Htrain  upon  either  root.  This  wan  very  effectife,  and  at  laal  a^:- 
countH  was  in  good  condition. 

/>/.  G.  A.  Maxfield. — What  wan  the  age  of  the  patient? 

Jjr.  FaIwIu  E.  Davif, — At  the  time  of  treatment  the  pati«nt 
was  eight  or  nine  years  ohl. 

Dr.    W.  0.  Barrett. — If  the  sixin-vL.ir  in'»i ur  i-^  • 

it   nhould   be  done  between   llie  eighth   and  ninth  Vt-i;.,  :... 

twelfth-year  molar  is  ready  to  appear. 

hr.  'I.  //.  h'lily  (Boston). — If  the  sixth-year  molar  is  to  be 
extracted,  it  shouhi  not  be  done  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  years, 
h\xi  juM  before  the  twelfth-year  molar  is  rea<ly  to  ap[>ear,  or  at  the 
eleventh  year.  Over  twenty  years  ago  I  took  a  young  patient  to  a 
well-known  practitioner  in  Boston,  and  he  advised  the  exirn'f'- '*  "f 
the  sixth-year  molars.      I  took  out  four  teeth,  and   injureil  r 

life.     Every  tooth  separated  ;  not  a  single  tooth  backed  up  it-*  :.    _ 
bor.     That  poor  miserable   root  which  you  are  obliged  to  labor  orer 
in  order  to  save,  an<l  which  at  times  seems  almost  beyond  hope,  is 
weirth  all   the  time,  labor,  an«l  trouble  which   it  is  necoAsar .   -        it 

into  the  work  ;   everv  year  that    root   is  saved  adds  just  so   i u> 

tlie  appearance  and  good  condition  of  the  other  teeth.  They  will 
not  tip  over  in  later  years,  and  every  year  that  parses  makee  each 
in<lividu!il  tooth  more  independent  of  it8  neighbor. 

I  feel  that    I   have  done  that  young  lad  an   injury   1  can  never 
uMilo.      Kvery  tooth  has  taken  since  then  a  more   or  leas  abnormal 
appearance.      I    must  ((uestioii  if  they  ever   w«>uld    have   de*  ••^••^  '*" 
tliev  had  been  sei)arate<l  by  one  another.     The  tooth  that  i" 
neighbor,  supported  by  its  proper  neighbor,  is  very  much  leM  1 
to  decay. 

Dr. . — The  extraction  of  the  sixth-year  molar  sure!  < 

a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  this  is  not  always  the  ca^e.  i  kh  'w 
of  a  case  where  three  were  taken  out  and  one  kept.  Where  the 
three  were  taken  out  everything  was  all  rii:ht :  where  the  one  was 
left  the  bicuspids  were  broken  down. 

hr.  E.  A,  Hoijuv. — I  will   pri»Hent  five  hundred  dollars  to  any 
one  who  will  give  me,  from   any   source  whatever,  one 
where  the  articulation  of  the  teeth   is  perfect  after  the   i"?"  ui 
single  tooth. 

Dr.  Gi'o.  A.  Maxfit'U, —  Kvery  one  of  u<  rrr^ent  realiie*  the 
necessity  of  saving   the  first  ninlurs.     The   -,  that   trouble* 

most  of  us  is  that  the  patient  has  not  reachiM  that  stage  of 
ment  where   he  nm  see  the  advantage  that  can  be  gaineil  b\  - 
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the  teeth.  We  have  that  experience  every  week.  It  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  control  some  patients.  The  cavity  is  in  such  shape  that  we 
cannot  clean  it  out  to  relieve  the  pain,  and  the  next  thing  is  the 
tooth  must  come  out.  Last  week  a  father  came  in  with  his  child, 
and  demanded  that  I  extract  the  tooth  that  I  was  trying  to  save. 
I  refused,  and  have  lost  that  family  as  a  result.  I  do  not  like  to 
extract  a  tooth  for  a  child,  but  it  is  a  question  what  is  just  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

I  have  seen  cases  where  the  first  molar  has  been  removed  and 
the  second  has  found  its  place.  I  also  have  seen  a  good  many 
mouths  with  all  the  teeth  in,  and  in  these  the  articulation  is  not  per- 
fect. I  would  not  detract  from  anything  that  Dr.  Bogue  has  said, 
because  it  is  scientifically  correct. 

Dr.  Carl  R.  Lindstrom. — What  can  we  do  with  the  many  cases 
which  come  to  us  in  practice  where  patients  are  not  able  either  to 
give  the  time  or  to  incur  the  expense  of  treatment  ?  Now,  dentists 
are  not  always  able  to  render  gratuitous  services  ;  they  can  do  so 
sometimes ;  but  in  my  practice,  and  I  think  it  is  so  with  many, 
what  shall  we  do  when  these  patients  come  to  us  and  these  teeth 
can  be  saved  ?  Sometimes  we  may  succeed  in  bridging  over  a 
period  of  life,  but  at  other  times  we  cannot  do  so.  Now,  what  is 
the  proper  procedure  ?  I  have  seen  in  my  own  practice  many 
mouths  where  the  sixth-year  molars  have  been  extracted,  and  which 
were  in  good  condition.  It  seems  to  me,  although  I  recognize  the 
truth  of  what  Dr.  Bogue  says,  that  we  must  recognize  the  truth  on 
the  other  side.  Dr.  Maxfield  sent  his  patient  away  simply  to  have 
him  go  to  some  one  else.  If  that  patient  could  not  afford  proper 
treatment,  and  Dr.  Maxfield  could  not  afford  to  take  him  for  a 
charity  patient,  somebody  else  had  to  extract  that  tooth.  Now,  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  the  other  side  what  should  be  done  in  such 
cases. 

Br.  N.  Morgan  (Springfield). — I  wish  we  could  have  our  old 
friend  Dr.  Biggs  with  us  for  a  few  moments  to  give  us  his  experi- 
ence in  this  branch.  I  have  had  failures  in  results  of  removing 
these  teeth,  and  also  many  which  I  esteemed  successful.  There 
are  many  things  to  consider  in  these  cases.  The  treating  of  badly 
broken  down  sixth-year  molars  for  children  seven  to  fourteen  years 
of  age  is  a  serious  matter.  In  children  of  well-to-do  parents  there 
is  frequently  a  lack  of  vital  force  in  their  constitutions,  which  makes 
these  difficult  operations  almost  impossible.  The  children  of  the 
poorer   class  are  more   inured  to    hardships    and  will  endure    the 
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operations  hetter  ;  hut  the  «\  well  he  affor-led,  an<l  we 

do   not  care  for  too  many  <.......  |  ...... ,14.      It  weinn  to  me  tliat 

each  case  must  have  in«livi«lual  .Htu«ly  anri  the  tniiimeni  such  m  i« 
possihle  with  the  child,  and  as  far  as  may  he  for  itii  future  welfare 
and  within  the  parents*  means. 

Dr.  It.  H.  Clark. — Accepting  the  fact  that  tht'Hf't^fth  ^'' 
HMved  wherever  it  is  ndvisahle,  tliere  is  one  question  that  I 
to  have  answered   to   my  satisfarlion  hy   those  wh     ^  • 
experience  in   root-canal  fillings   than   I  have.     S  .j 

roots  developetl  quicker  than  others,  some  children  of  eight  years 
have  roots  developed,  and  others  have  not ;  but  with  a  child  who 
has  a  permanent  tooth  that  needs  attention  and  is  willing  to  hare 
attention  given  it,  and  wc  find  tipon  elnsr  examination  that  *'  t 

is  not  thoroughly  developed,  what  kind  of  root  ft''  •   '   "■  ■  ..ng 

to  place  into  that  tooth  ?     Some  root  fillings  are  n  „  .^ns* 

a  had  eflect.      What  is  the  best  filling  in  such  cases  as  theee? 

Dr.  C.  11.  Davis  (Worcester,  Mass.).     In  this  line  I  have  had 
quite  a  little  experience,  and  very  much   to  my  sorrow  it  has  b<^n 
with  my  own  chiM.     When  I  was  six  years  old   I  came  in  contact 
with  a  horse's  foot;   I  had  my  jaw  broken  and  mv  — —  ^-  l  —    ~— ? 
lost  some  of  my  second  teeth.      I  have  them  in  a  i 
and  they  have  been  a  great  source  of  instruction  and  very  us<>ful  in 
demonstrating  that  certain  kinds  of  work  could  not  be  done  ufxin 
children's  teeth.      I  had  a  young  girl  come  to  me  with  quite  a  promi- 
nent upper  jaw.     She  had  fallen   on  the  sidewalk  at  ten  V'  *  I 
and    had    broken    both    her    central    incisors.       I    advifK^l    |  •..  .ig 
some  porcelain   tips  on  both  of  them,  the  parents  were  willing  •!  .it 
this  should  be  done,  but  wanted  to  consult  with  other  dei. 
city.     This  I  was  agreeable  to,  and  after  consultation  with  some  of 
the  prominent  practitioners  they  agreed  with  me  as  Co  bow  the  ^' 
should  be  d(»ne,  and  I  did   the  work.      So«.ii  lydvv.  tie         '"  r 
came  to  me  and  wantetl  to  know  \\\\\  I  had  not  cr«>wiM  1 
Dr.  So-and-So  said  it  could  bo  done  for  fifteen   dollnn* 
much  less  than  my  charge),  anil  look  a  great  «leal  bettor  than   • 
di<l  with  porcelain  tips.      I  said  to  her,  **  l)o  you  know  tl                   •> 
your  daughter's  teeth  are  in  at  her  ago?"     S                                     I 
took  oiit  my  little  bottle  with  five  or  six  of  »?  i 
her  the  teeth  that  were  broken  off  (the  centi  i«    •• 
attention  to  the  root  dovelo{)mont.      If  I   had  cut 
aj4  the  other  dentist  would  have  done,  what  would  I  have  had  to  pal 
the  crown   upon  ?      I  would  have  had  a  short  stump  with  a  large 
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hole  in  it,  and  nothing  to  hold  the  crown  firmly.  I  put  those  tips 
on  nearly  ten  years  ago,  and  did  some  work  for  the  lady  last  week. 
Those  tips  were  in  good  condition. 

My  boy  had  his  teeth  broken  off  (the  central  incisors)  when  he 
was  six  and  a  half  years  old.  He  was  petting  a  cow,  and  as  the 
flies  were  troublesome  she  threw  her  head,  striking  hirri  with  her 
horn  and  breaking  the  teeth.  I  could  not  do  much  for  him  at  that 
time,  but  when  I  came  to  work  into  that  canal  I  found  it  was  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  one  which  I  have  described.  I  took  a  little 
ball  of  gutta-percha,  dipped  it  in  chloroform  to  soften,  measured 
the  length  of  the  canal,  and  with  warm  instruments  packed  care- 
fully the  canal.  It  never  gave  any  trouble  whatever.  I  kept  the 
tooth  built  down  with  cement  for  several  years,  with  a  staple  in  the 
canal  for  anchorage.  He  is  now  nearly  twelve.  It  has  been  on 
five  years,  and  the  root  is  perfectly  solid  to-day. 

Last  winter,  finding  the  root  firm  after  being  filled  some  five 
years,  I  put  a  Richmond  crown  upon  it.  I  w^as  able  to  do  this,  as 
the  tooth  was  but  partially  erupted,  giving  me,  in  addition  to  the 
short  root,  about  one-half  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  to  hold  the  pin 
and  band  of  the  Richmond  crown,  and  thus  far  it  has  given  no 
trouble. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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DENTAL    EPOCHS   IN   THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

The  opening  of  the  last  year  of  the  century  very  naturally  and 
properly  leads  the  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  influence  exerted 
upon  dentistry  by  the  introduction  of  various  things,  perhaps  small 
intrinsically,  but  leading  up  to  great  results.  It  is  possible  after  the 
lapse  of  years  to  judge  the  effect  of  certain  proceedures,  and  hence 
at  the  close  of  one  hundred  years  of  dental  work  it  is  proper  to  in- 
telligently consider  the  results  in  relation  to  progress  in  our  calling. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  mark  certain  epochs  that  have  led  up  to 
great  changes  in  practice  and  have  made  dentistry  what  it  is  to-day 
in  America  and  perhaps  in  Europe. 
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When  Spoonor,  of  M<.iitroaI,  Pana^la,  in  ]"   '        ..«•  to  <\-^' 
arsenous  oxi<le  an  a  meaim   for  the  devitali/  f  the    ; 

couhl  not  pos.sibly  h:ive  conceive*!  of  the  far-r«  effect  • 

Himple  announcement  wouhl  prmlucc  in  dental  practice.  Ilia  con- 
tc-mporarios  in  the  profesMion  regarded  ita  introduction  aa  a  positive 
injury,  Jiiid  Hpurncd  it  to  the  extent  that  it  re<|uire<l  Hoveral  yean*  to 
ov<Tcoine  the  prrjiidice  of  certain  lc»n<ierH  in  drnti.Htry,  and  yet  the 
etTect  of  its  introduction  was  not  only  far  reaching,  but  ?'  ••  ""»•!  it 
accotnplishcjl  ha.s  probably  no  parallel  in  the  u»e  of  any  i- 

peutic  agent.  Sixty-four  years  have  passed  since  then,  but  to-^lay 
we  are  still  using  this  agent,  and  have  not  found  anything  that  will 
take  its  place  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty  in  the  dcvitaliU' 
tion  of  pulps. 

When  Hudson  fille<l  pulp-canals  he  probably  thought  nothift  '  "f 
it  beyon<l  the  fact  that  it  was  effectual  in  prmlucing  certain  rr- 
and  therefore  kept  it  to  himself;  but  MaynanI,  with  a  broader  mind, 
perfecte<l  this  process  and  gave   it  freely  to  the  dental   profe>- 
Then  it  was  that  the  value  of  the  Spooner  intro<luction  of  tr- 
hecamo  apparent,  one  naturally  leading  to  the  other,  for  it  wa»  tiu- 
mistaken   idea  of  Harris,  and   those  who  t)i   ii  '^f  with  him,  that  it 
was  the  arsenic  used  that  led  up  to  violent  h  nations  rather  than 

the  septic  conditions  of  an  open  canal. 

Thus  the  introduction  of  arsenous  oxide  wm  the  first  and  most 
imj>ortant  step  in  the  salvation  of  teeth  through  the  perfect  closing 
of  root-canals,  by  filling,  to  septic  influences,  and  this  must  be  o-n- 
sidered  the  first  and  only  epoch  wnrthy  "I*  ""te  up  to  this  period  in 
the  present  century. 

When  Dr.  Harris,  a  year  or  two  later,  plead  with  the  faculty  of 
a  medical  college  to  establish  dfiital  teaching  a.s  a  branch  of  medical 
instruction,  ho  was  contemptuously  tlismissetl,  anti  was  fon^ini  to  es- 
tablish a  se|)aratc  and  distinct  school.     Thus,  in  1^  '"  '•^Itimore 
College  of  Hrfital  Surgery  opened  its  •!    .1-    «»>  I  V.  v»ii 
a  new  profession  ;  and  to-day,  sixty-on« 
ganization,  dental  education  has  reached  a  degree  of  | 
Harris  could  not  have  conceived  in  his  wildest  im  > 
he  died  at  a  period  when  the  few  dental  c*'*  ^ 
against  three  almost  hoprlrss  ^<•n.llti••n^, — the 

tists  of  the   country,  the  eonlohipt   of  the  m*  ..    ..  I 

pecuniary  embarrassment**.      In  spite  of  all   these  an  .  *1 

education  grew,  and   to-«lay   nu'dical   <  and  uni\  art 

eager  to  have  dental  departments  connecteil  with  them,  and  mrtlu-al 
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men  no  longer  consider  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  take  positions  as 
professors  in  separate  dental  schools.  Truly  time  has  not  only  con- 
firmed the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Harris,  but  has  heaped  coals  of  fire  upon 
the  heads  of  those  narrow-minded  men  who  spurned  his  offer.  Even 
they  builded  better  than  they  knew,  for  had  his  proposition  been 
accepted  it  is  doubtful  whether  dental  education  would  have  reached 
its  present  advanced  position.  The  establishment  of  the  first  college 
of  dental  surgery  led  not  only  to  an  increase  of  dental  schools,  but 
forced  the  faculties  to  increased  exertions  to  constantly  perfect  the 
quality  of  work.  The  idea  of  colleges  as  a  means  for  dental  train- 
ing gradually  spread  to  England  and  the  Continent  until  at  the 
present  time  schools  are  springing  up  in  all  civilizations.  From  the 
organization  of  colleges  have  developed  the  necessity  for  laws  to 
govern  graduation.  Thus  Dr.  Harris's  feeble  effort  has  proved  far 
reaching,  and  becomes,  as  we  scan  the  century,  the  most  important 
tant  epoch  in  the  receding  years. 

In  1854,  when  Dr.  Arthur  reported  that  the  cohesive  property 
of  gold  could  be  made  a  valuable  aid  in  filling  cavities,  neither  he 
nor  his  colleagues  could  have  anticipated  the  effect  that  would  be  pro- 
duced in  the  progress  of  years.  It  came  to  the  dentists  of  the  time 
after  many  years  of  the  use  of  non-cohesive  gold,  and  it  was,  neces- 
sarily, coldly  received,  yet  its  introduction  led  up  to  an  entire  change 
of  instruments,  to  the  use  of  the  mallet,  power  mallets,  electrical 
and  mechanical,  rubber  dam,  clamps,  and  a  long  list  of  accessories 
in  filling  teeth,  and  finally  to  the  surgical  engine  of  Bonwill.  In 
fact,  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  modern  dentistry  dates  from  the 
period  when  Arthur  brought  into  practical  use  the  simple  and  long- 
known  fact  that  two  sheets  of  gold-foil,  fresh  from  the  beater's  hands, 
would  cohere  without  pressure.  This,  then,  must  be  placed  as  the 
third  important  epoch  in  dentistry. 

The  critical  mind  might  object  to  this  classification,  for  Wells 
discovered  anaesthesia  ten  years  previously, — 1844.  This  is  true,  but 
anaesthesia  cannot  be  regarded  as  marking  an  important  era  in  den- 
tistry. It  belongs  more  particularly  to  the  realm  of  surgery.  While 
dentistry  glories  in  the  fact  that  anaesthesia  found  its  birth  in  its 
ranks,  and  Wells  and  Morton,  both  dentists,  must  go  down  on  the 
pages  of  history  an  honor  to  our  profession,  it  yet  remains  true  that 
anaesthesia  has  not  been  of  positive  benefit  to  dental  operators. 
Extraction  of  teeth  is  the  last  resort  of  dental  surgery,  and  is- a  dis- 
creditable reminder  of  the  limitations  of  human  effort. 

The  next  and  most  important  era  is  that  which  began  with  the 
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Ho-callfd  ^triii  theory  of  diMcase.     The  di.HCoveriw  of  T». ...... ^   Kocb, 

I'.^rther  with  the  speciiil  work  of  Leber  und  Kott^m-  '  and 

Underwood,  Miller,  and  others,  led  up  to  important  chan^e»  in  dental 
practice.  This  country  can  lay  no  claim  to  thii)  work,  but  the  results 
of  the  study  of  bacteriolr)^y  have  changed  the  entire  therapeutics  of 
dentistry,  in  fact  it  nmy  be  said  to  have  change*!  the  -  '       '     ir 

colleges,  leadin;^  them   nearer  to  the  8tJin<lurd  of  ''•  il 

schools.      While  dentistry  has  benefite<l  by  this  -.  .  t 

be  said  that  this  is  to  a  greater  extent  than  surgery.     Probably  I. 
had  no  idea  that  his  suggestions  as  to  antiseptic  treatment  would  lead 
up  to  the  extraordinary  operations  of  the  present  time,  but  his  work 
was  thenTorc  none  tlie  less  valuable.      It  is  the  first  step  that  marks 
progress,  all  others  are  comparatively  simple  und  ea-sy  of  attainment. 

Before  antisepsis  was  understood  the  practice  of  dental  thera- 
peutics was  pure  empiricism,  and  is  today  where  this  is  not  made  a 
special  study.  The  dentist  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  half  of 
this  century  had  no  control  of  a  decomposed  pulp.  He  was  thankful 
if  this  failed  to  run  rapidly  into  an  abscess,  for  the  knowled^  to 
meet  these  septic  condititjns  was  not  at  hand.  A  ^ -'•"•""»- were  the 
common  inheritance  of  a  race  then  fast  becoming 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  introduction  of  mallets  and  various 
machinery,  and  these  necessarily  led  to  electrical  motive  force  and 
compresse<l  air.  All  of  these  are  but  the  outgrowth  of  the  intro- 
diution  of  cohesive  gold,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  regarded  as 
specially  intluencing  the  dental  mind. 

Many  things  are  too  recent  and  too  near  the  close  of  the  centurj 
to  determine  their  true  value,  and  among  these  may  be  claase«l  cmta- 
phoresis.  The  historian  of  the  future  can  be  better  able  l<> 
this  operation  its  proper  position  in  practical  dentistry.  The  Mtue 
may  be  said  of  Honwill's  surgical  engine.  It  may  mark  a  decided 
dian^e  in  many  sur;:ical  niMraimnH  and  be  only  socontl  in  ini?^»r- 
taiice  to  aniesthesia,  but  lu  fnic  that  is  fully  determined,  mm 
essay  to  work  with  it  must  understand  the  use  of  tools,  and  this 
places  its  universal  adoption  a  long  way  in  the  future. 

The  analysis  of   the    past    and   its  effect   u|>on  :i,  il 

appears  to  the  writer,  an   it  ni   part  «»f  tiental   i  i  It 

embraces    the    value    of    sm;i..    ....jigs.       The    crud<'    •"  n   of 

Spooncr  matle  di-ntistry  what  it  is  l«>-day,  nn<l  |>*>h-  un- 

known worker  may  bo  evolving  id(*as  that  will  rcvolutioniie  the 
tistry  of  the  coming  century.     Our  artistic  con-  of  a  ftihn^ 

has  been  base<l  for  a  hundri*<I  years  or  more  on  gold.      .^Jay  oof  the 
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ideal  filling-material  of  the  coming  century  be  an  entirely  different 
material,  and  lead  us  up-  to  a  more  perfect  salvation  of  teeth  with 
greater  comfort  to  our  patients  and  to  the  reduction  of  the  excessive 
labor  which  belongs  to  the  dental  profession  as  now  understood  ? 

Entering  upon  the  last  year  of  the  century,  we  may  look  forward 
with  assured  confidence  to  the  future.  We  have  built  the  founda- 
tions well  in  this  country  and  have  spent  the  hundred  years  in  per- 
fecting the  operative  and  prosthetic  portions  of  our  work.  Now,  in 
the  future  more  must  devote  themselves  to  the  scientific  side  and 
endeavor  to  emulate  our  European  brethren  in  those  things  that 
truly  make  a  profession. 


Obituary^ 


DR.   BENJAMIN   H.    CATCHING. 

The  death  of  this  prominent  dentist  was  noticed  briefly  in  the 
December  number. 

He  died  November  23, 1899,  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  at  his  home, 
and  while  preparing  to  leave  for  his  office. 

Dr.  Catching  was  born  in  Georgetown,  Mississippi,  in  1848, 
being  fifty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  moved  to 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  1880,  and  resided  there  up  to  the  period  of  his 
death. 

His  work  in  dentistry  is,  probably,  better  known  than  that  of  any 
member  of  the  dental  profession  South.  He  was  for  a  number  of 
years  editor  of  the  Southern  Dental  Journal^  and  subsequently  es- 
tablished ''  Catching's  Compendium"  and  the  American  Dental 
Weekly. 

The  remarkable  character  of  the  man  is  best  illustrated  in  the 
issue  of  the  ^'  Compendium."  This,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  a 
condensed  statement  of  dental  periodical  literature  for  the  year. 
Few,  perhaps,  can  realize  what  this  meant  in  exhaustive  labor.  It 
probably  had  much  to  do  in  shortening  his  valuable  life.  Aside 
from  the  work  entailed  in  its  preparation,  he  must  have  had  many 
hours  of  anxiety  in  regard  to  its  success  professionally  and  finan- 
cially. A  quotation  from  a  letter  to  the  writer  of  March  1,  1894, 
gives  some  idea  of  the  laborious  task  he  had  set  himself  yearly  to 
accomplish  :  "  I  send  to-day  a  ^  Compendium'  for  1893.    I  hope  you 
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will  like  it.     Now  that  the  work  on  i*  '"  -^  ••♦  — -   T  ^-^ t,...j.. 

broken  down.     No  one  knowH  the 
quires  to  get  out  the  book." 

At  tliis  period — WXi — he  adopted  the  suggestion  of  the  writer 
to  extend  the  scope  of  the  book  to  cover  the  work  of  other  ntticu 
ties.      In   the  preface  of  this  year'n  bm)k   he  ani  !,  **  In 

iHHiie  the  conden>*e<l  practical  resultM  of  the  <leni.»i  j  irnals  ot  -  ^ 
difierent  nations  are  ^iven.  The  next  edition  will  contain  tho  j.r  i«-- 
tical  results  of  the  dental  journals  of  the  world." 

The  cause  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  ''Compendium"  is  un- 
known to  the  writer,  but  possibly  the  lack  of  financial  support  com- 
bined with  the  exhausting  character  of  the  work  may  have  compelled 
its  abandonment. 

The  Ainrrif'in  Ihntal  Weekly  followed,  but  this  lasted  but  a 
brief  period.  The  day  for  weekly  «iental  journals  had  not  then 
arrived,  and  probably  will  not  in  many  generations.  It  was  well 
edited  during  the  year  it  lasted,  and  was  always  a  welcome  visitant 
anion;'  our  t'Xchan;;i'S. 

Tims  at  a  coinparatively  early  a;:e  one  of  the  brightest  • C 

the  South  has  concluded  his  work.      While  his  home  was  at  A  i, 

his  name  was  a  household  word  throughout  this  country  and  well 
known  abroad.  While  he  h>ved  his  native  South,  he  was  broad 
enough  to  recognize  that  dentistry  knows  no  clime  and  no  people, 
bftt  is  part  of  the  humanitarian  work  among  all  ii  '       -. 

lie  was  (leeply  intercslfd  dining  the  later  ila\  -  ■  »   ..  -  ..  ••  '"^  '''^ 
(juestion  of  dentists  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  |»rol.:ibly  on* 
last,  if  not  the  last  article  from   his  pen  was  published  in  the 
vember  number  of  this  journal  upon  that  subject. 

The  writer  enjoyed  his  friendship  for  many  years,  and,  while 
personal  association  was   intre<{ueiit,  he  always  felt   that   ' 
ceived  a  portion  of  l)r.  Catching's  enthusiasm  whenever  i....v  ■  ^ 
tuniiy  oflered. 

The  South  will  niiss  him,  the  world  will  miss  him,  and  th«»  wnler 
will  continue  to  feel  that  in  his  death  the  silent  rea|wr  ha*  red 

one  of  the  true-hearted,  whose  love  for  his  prt)fi*ssion  IcU  htiu  to 
walk,  all  too  early,  u|)  to  the  last  ami  e'- 

Dr.   Catching   leaves  a   wife   and   t-.iii    ............ — -.         ••»   ami 

three  «laughters. 
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ACADEMY  OF  STOMATOLOGY— RESOLUTIONS  UPON 
THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  BONWILL. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Bonwill 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  : 

Whereas,  W.  G.  A.  Bonwill,  D.D.S.,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Stoma- 
tology, has  been  removed  by  death,  it  becomes  our  mournful  pleasure  to  make 
record  of  his  worth  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  society,  that  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Bonwill  the 
Academy  has  lost  a  distinguished  member  and  the  dental  profession  one  of  its 
best-known  followers. 

As  a  man  Dr.  Bonwill  was  genial  and  affable,  though  often  misunderstood. 
As  a  dentist  he  was  skilful  and  conscientious.  As  an  inventor  he  had  no  superior 
in  the  dental  profession.  As  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  the  field  of  dental 
advancement  he  had  few  equals. 

Entering  upon  the  study  of  dentistry  at  an  early  age  and  under  pecuniary 
disadvantages,  he  worked  his  way  to  success  and  eminence  by  burning  zeal  and 
untiring  industry.  His  temperament  was  such  that  he  could  not  be  idle,  and 
while  others  slept  he  was  awake  and  working  out  problems  which  have  made  his 
name  famous  throughout  the  dental  world. 

As  fellow- comrades,  marching  to  the  eternal  world,  we  shall  miss  Dr.  Bonwill 
from  our  ranks.  Let  us  therefore  loiter  for  a  moment  on  the  busy  highway  of 
life  to  hang  one  garland  on  his  tombstone. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  engrossed  upon  the  records  of 
the  Academy  and  additional  copies  sent  to  his  family  and  the  dental  journals. 

Edwin  T.  Darby,  Chairman, 

James  Truman, 

I.  N.  Broomell, 

Harry  B.  Hickman,  Secretary/, 

Committee. 
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WISCONSIN  STATE  BOARD  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 

To  THE  Editor  :  * 

Sir, — It  is  well  known  to  the  members  of  the  dental  profession, 
especially  those  interested  in  dental  education,  that  in  April,  1899, 
the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  refused  to  register 
diplomas  from  the  Chicago  dental  colleges  and  other  schools,  as  the 
law  provides.     The  provision  of  the  law  is  that  the  Board  shall  at 
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all  times  issue?  ;i  licenHc  to  any  n*j;ular  j;ra<luaie  of  any  reputahle, 
legally  iiicor|)orattMl  dental  colle^^e,  without  examination,  ujK»n  the 
payment  of  tlie  registration  fee.  After  making  in«|uiry  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  lioard  as  to  the  rea.Hon  why  the  diploma  of  his  client 
was  not  regiHtered,  Attorney  Quarles,  who  had  been  retaine<l  in  the 
case,  recciveil  the  following  reply  : 

"  MILWAI7KU.  AprU  1ft.  imt. 

"Hon.  J.   \.  i^rAUL»,  Milw:iuk«T,  \\  ih.  : 

"Dkau  Sik, — 1  am  aiitli<*ri/4'«l  in  my,  from  innlructiom  rMMivvd  froai  a 
member  of  the  (.'ommitteo  on  Collef^iii  of  the  National  AwnociaUoci  of  [>muJ  Kx* 
aminent  tlial  if  llio  cfillfm*  you  repi-  "  jj^^,  ruli**  a^  Uiii    ' 

Natiotml  A«iM4Mialion  of  I>entnl    Kx  >  ir  f«»rtn  lhr<«UK'l' 

that  thi*(  lionni  will,  n|M)n  the  receipt  of  hucIi  knowlnit;**.  i<«iHiic  liivoiM-^  to  rtfcular 
graduaten  of  itaitl  College. 

(Signed)  "  W.  II.  (ARaoy, 

U  "    -     ♦• 

After  receiving  the  above  letter.  Dr.  P.  T.  Diamond,  a  gradaate 
of  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery  brought  mandamus  pro- 
cee<ling8  to  compel  the  board  to  accept  bin  diploma.  The  Board 
moved  to  (jua»h  the  proceedingH,  which  motion  wa.s  deninl  by  thf» 
court  in  a  vi^^orous  decision  h:i!jde<l  down  by  Judge  Sutlwrland,  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Milwaukee  County,  Wis.  Summing  up  the 
case,  in  regard  to  the  Htan<ling  of  the  college,  the  Judge  makes  use 
of  the  following  language  : 

''  The  relation  in  this  case  shows  that  among  intelligent  men, 
whether  members  of  the  dental  profession  or  not,  the  Chivago  Col- 
lege of  Dental   Surgery  must  be  regarded  as  a  reputable  i:    

.    .   .   Tiierefore,  without  <linieulty,  the  Court  r«i»'  l>«-*  f'lf       , 

that    the    motion    to    (|uash    the    mandamus    {  .  ^    mtist    be 

denietl." 

The  action  of  the  Hoard  was  basetl  on  the  ground  tbat  thoM 
8cho(ds  refuse«l  to  subscribe  to  n  rule  passed  by  the  Nali  '  ^«o- 

ciatioii  of  Dental  Kxaminers,  regarding  thp  preliminary  c^km  ^uMioal 
qualification  of  students. 

The  National  Association  of  Dental  Kxaminem,  of  which  the 
Wisconsin  Hoard  was  a  member,  at  their  nu*eting  at  Niagara  Falls, 
in  Au;;ust,  lSi>l»^  rescinded  the  rule  which  was  the  cause  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  passed  a  resolution  adopting,  in  sir  .  ihc  nile 
governing  preliminary  etlueational  tr  '  ••  -••  ns  i.i  «  •  •-  -'•••V 
was  adopted  in  IM'S  by  the  NalU'«'  ''  '  i  »»f  iKt.  . 
In  adopting  this  resolution  the  N  ;alion  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers recommendeil  to  the  various  Slate  Hoanis  that  all  the  tchools 
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belonging  to  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  be  placed 
on  the  recognized  list,  and  that  the  graduates  of  those  schools  be 
licensed,  and  that  all  litigation  cease.  In.  all  States  where  difficul- 
ties had  arisen  regarding  the  registration  of  diplomas  of  graduates 
of  schools  belonging  to  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties, 
the  trouble  was  at  once  terminated  and  licenses  issued,  except  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  The  representative  from  the  Wisconsin  Board 
pledged  himself  at  Niagara  Falls  to  return  home  and  do  all  in  his 
power  to  terminate  the  litigation.  The  week  following  the  National 
Association  meeting,  the  Wisconsin  Board,  with  their  attorney,  met 
by  appointment  the  representatives  of  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  and  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  against  the  Board  with  his 
attorney,  and  after  a  conference  the  representatives  of  the  Board 
informed  the  representatives  of  the  college  that  the  members  of  the 
Board  had  voted  unanimously  to  continue  the  litigation. 

On  August  1 3, 1899,  the  following  letter  was  written  by  Senator 
J.  V.  Quarles,  attorney  for  the  complainant,  to  Dr.  T.  W.  Brophy, 
Dean  of  the  Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery : 

' '  Quarles,  Spence  &  Quarles, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors, 

The  Sentinel  Building. 

" Milwaukee,  Wis.,  August  13, 1899. 

"Dr.  T.  W.  Brophy,  No.  126  State  Street,  Chicago,  111.  : 

"  Dear  Doctor, — As  you  are  aware,  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners  took  place  yesterday  in  this  city  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Board  so  explicitly  made  at  its  meeting 
at  Niagara  Falls.  Nothing  could  be  more  plain  and  explicit  than  the  recom- 
mendations of  such  National  Association,  which  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
command  by  members  thereof. 

"I  have  to  report,  however,  that  our  State  Board  have  assumed  to  be  wiser 
than  the  national  organization,  and  have  positively  declined  to  follow  or  respect 
the  mandate  of  the  central  body.  The  State  Board  refuses  to  recognize  the 
diplomas  of  your  college  and  all  others  similarly  situated,  and  leaves  no  course 
open  but  to  continue  the  litigation.  We  shall,  therefore,  unless  ordered  to  the 
contrary,  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  crowd  the  case  to  a  final  hearing  and 
allow  the  National  Board  to  deal  with  its  recalcitrant  members. 

* '  Very  respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)  "Quarles,  Spence  &  Quarles." 

Preparations  were  then  made  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
case.  The  Committee  on  Law  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental 
Faculties,  which  was  created  at  the  Niagara  meeting  in  August, 
1899,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  this  litigation,  as  well  as 
any  other  litigation  involving  the  Association  or  any  college  holding 
membership  therein,  held  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  October  14,  1899, 
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and   after  a   coiifiTciKf'  witli   tfie   inctnlicrH   of  the  Who  "tale 

Hoard,  the  latter  a^^reed  to  licence  ^rr-  I-  ■•   h  of  llie  Clue  i  -gfi 

and  all  scIiooIh  belonging   to  the   N  u    AiHociation  '  ntal 

FacultieH.  November  G  the  agreement  wm  consummated  N  - 
vember  7  the  following  letter  was  received  hy  the  Dean  of  the 
Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery  : 

AltorncvH  ami  (*oun'*flloni, 

The  Seiitiiifl  Hiiilding. 

"  If  ILWAUEEK.  W»..  Sofwrntmr  7.  Mi. 
••  Da.  T.  W.  IJiioi'HY,  ChimKo,  III.  : 

"  I)KAU  I><MT(iit, — AfUT  Krent  trilnilnlion,  r<>K«rdinj(  maltrm  of  drUil,  I  am 
ginil  to  refMirt  t<»  you  llmt  (liu  Ii«inni  han  (inally  (ii>ci(le<l  to  cnnfonu  with  the  pro- 
vinionH  nf  the  ili'utnl  law  f>f  Wi^tuisin,  nlii«h«  by  the  nilinf;  of  ''  *^  'iooal  A»- 
iMii'iatioii  of  iH-ntnl  ICxatninorH,  niul  liriiiM?  <'hi<*np>  ^ra(liiat4><*  ai   :  tier  yrwi* 

iiaiea  from  M*h<M)U  holding  memlHTHhip  in  thu  National  AiMociaiion  of  I>mtjU 
Farulti<»<,  thiiH  admitting  that  in  their  action  in  n-fii"!)  .        '  '  -««  gnulu* 

ales  from  April  11  to  Novemln'r  ♦>,  1>1»'.»,  ihry  verrv  in  .-nrthtng, 

conMe<iuently,  in  the  Diamond  mandnnuH  iiune  Iuih  licen  brought  to  a  Mii.<if»< 
cfmcIuHion. 

"The  injuHti(^  the  WiHconnin  StAto  ItoanI  of  IVntal  Kxamioem  baa  don« 
your  grnduateM,  youmclf,  and  the  many  •hIiooIh  involved  cannot  b«  canilr  for* 
gotten,  but  our  huc<h>hh  in  Herurini;  all  we  r<>iit(>nde<I  for  in  an  amuranceof  th« 
juKlijv  of  (»ur  cauHe  • 

"  In  evidence  of  our  victory,  I>r.  Diamond'ii  litx'nuc  haM  bcrn  iMUcd,  th« 
Ntipulation  to  di.'H'ontinue  the  nutc*  hitn  Iteen  ^igneil  by  Ixith  |uirtic«,  the  whoU 
matter  is  cIo^ted  up,  and  the  litigation  is  a  thing  of  the  ptixt. 

*' Youm  truly, 

"  (^L'ARLBi^  Spbxck  A  QrARi.»  - 

A    O.  Hint, 

\\  .  i\   lUllHKTT. 
HkNKV   W.    M'Ii.mN, 
Committee  on  Law  oj  the  Xdt tonal  A$H'-  J   lUntai 

Faculties. 
NovemlH'r  17,  181»U. 
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A    r.ll.l.    FOR    rilK   APPOIN  rMKNf  i)V    DKNTAL   SIK- 
(iKUNS    IN    Tin:    AKMV. 

TllK  following  bill  wa.H  prejteutetl  to  the  lloiue  of  Krprrwenta- 
tivcH  on  December  .'»,  18l>i) : 
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IN   THE   HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES,  DECEMBER    5,  1899. 

Mr.  Otey  introduced  the  following  bill,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

A  Bill  to  provide  for  the  Appointment  of  Dental  Surgeons  for  Ser- 
vice in  the  United  States  Army. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Surgeon-General  of  the  Army,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  employ  and  appoint 
dental  surgeons  to  serve  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  regular 
and  volunteer  army  in  the  proportion  of  one  dental  surgeon  to  every 
one  thousand  of  said  army.  Said  dental  surgeons  shall  be  employed 
as  contract  dental  surgeons,  under  the  terms  and  conditions  applica- 
ble to  army  contract  surgeons,  and  shall  be  graduates  of  standard 
medical  or  dental  colleges,  trained  in  the  several  branches  of  dentistry, 
of  good  moral  and  professional  character,  and  shall  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory professional  examination  :  Provided,  That  three  of  the  number  of 
dental  surgeons  to  be  employed  shall  be  first  appointed  by  the  Sur- 
geon-General, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  refer- 
ence to  their  fitness  for  assignment,  under  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon- 
General,  to  the  special  service  of  conducting  the  examinations  and 
supervising  the  operations  of  the  others,  and  for  such  special  service 
an  extra  compensation  of  sixty  dollars  a  month  shall  be  allowed  : 
Provided  further,  That  dental  college  graduates  now  employed  in 
the  Hospital  Corps,  who  have  been  detailed  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  twelve  months  to  render  dental  service  to  the  army  and  who 
are  shown  by  the  reports  of  their  superior  officers  to  have  rendered 
such  service  satisfactorily,  may  be  appointed  contract  dental  surgeons 
without  examination. 


THIRTEENTH   INTERNATIONAL    MEDICAL    CON- 
GRESS. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  November  1,  1899. 

The  American  National  Committee  of  the  Thirteenth  Interna- 
tional Medical  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Paris  from  the  2d  to  the 
9th  of  August,  1900,  in  connection  with  the  French  Exposition, 
has  been  organized  as  above  indicated. 
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All  Doctors  of  Medicine  are  entiticii  v*  menjher?^hip  in  thi« 
Congress  by  making  the  proper  appliciition  nrifi  pay-  •  •■  i»  nam  of 
five  (lollarH.       The   Secretary-(jenerai    in    Pariu  ha«  t».*l   the 

American     National     Committee    to    receive    the    ap|  .<    of 

American  physicians,  and  for  this  purpiise  a  blank  form  in  oxicUmetl^ 
upon  which  is  to  be  written  full  name  and  addreM,  degreeti,  and 
any  position  of  note  held,  together  with  the  section  of  the  CongrcM 
to  which  the  writer  wishes  to  belong.  A  visiting-card  should  also 
be  appended.  These  forms,  with  the  five  dollars,  are  to  be  returned 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee.  lie  in  turn  will  send 
receipt  and  forward  the  slips  an<l  money  to  Paris,  where  they  will 
bo  registered,  and  in  due  course  of  time  a  card  of  admission  to  the 
Congress  will  be  inaile<l  to  each  applicant. 

The  Committee  hopes  the  American  representation  in  this  ex- 
tremely important  Medical  C<»ngress  may  be  as  large  as  possible, 
and  they  wouM  urge  every  member  of  the  profession  to  enter  hit 
name  for  membership,  this  alone  entitling  him  to  receive  a  digest  of 
the  full  proceedings. of  the  Congress  and  the  printed  re|V)rt*  of  the 
Section  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  Sections  are  as  follows  : 

CLASS   I. 

BIOLOGICAL    SCIEN0B8. 

A.  Section  of  Descriptive  and  Comparative  Anatomy.  Sec- 
retary, M.  Auguste  Pettit,  GO,  rue  Saint- A ndrA-des- Arts,  Paris. 

B.  Section  of  Histology  ami  Kmbryology.  Secrotarico,  MM. 
Retterer  and  Loisel,  15,  rue  de  rEcole-de-M/"«leiMne,  Paris. 

C.  Section  of  Physiolo;;y,  and  Biological  Physics  and  Chem- 
istry.    Secretary,  M.  Dustre.  •>  '  <  >^-'rbonne,  Paris. 

CLASS    II 
MBDICAL   8CIK.NCB8. 
A.     Section  of  General  Pathology  and  Kx|HTimonlal  Pathology. 
Secretaries,   M.  Charrin,  11,  avenue  do  r()|W^ni,  Pans;   .M.  UoftTi 

4,  rue  Perrault,  Paris. 

H.      Seetioii  of  Bacteriologv    nu'\    P«i  »»!f..t    -v       SiM-rrtarv    M 
II.  Blaiichard,  --♦>,  boulevard  S:»in' 

'  (  oininiinirnlioim  rv-^;  •tnU-r-*  t     I* 

mlilrvjwwl    to   .M.    Mjwwoii,  I   .  ,: ^  n<Tr*..    :>y 

Innilovurtl  St-(«crnmin,  I*Rriii. 
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C.  Section  of  Pathological  Anatomy.  Secretary,  M.  Letulle, 
7,  rue  de  Magdebourg,  Paris. 

D.  Section  of  Internal  Pathology.  (General  Medicine.)  Sec- 
retaries, M.  Rendu,  28,  rue  de  I'Universit^,  Paris ;  M.  Widal,  155, 
boulevard  Haussmann,  Paris. 

E.  Section  of  Medicine  of  Infancy.  (Diseases  of  Children.) 
Secretary,  M.  Marfan,  30,  rue  La  Boetie,  Paris. 

F.  Section  of  Therapeutics,  Pharmacology,  and  Materia 
Medica.     Secretary,  M.  Gilbert,  27,  rue  de  Rome,  Paris. 

G.  Section  of  Neurology.  Secretary,  M.  P.  Marie,  3,  rue 
Cambac^r^s,  Paris. 

H.  Section  of  Psychiatry.  Secretary,  M.  Ant.  Ritti,  Asile 
de  Charenton,  Seine  (France). 

I.  Section  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilography.  Secretary, 
M.  G.  Thibierge,  7,  rue  de  Surenes,  Paris. 


CLASS    III. 

SURGICAL    SCIENCES. 

A.  Section  of  General  Surgery.  Secretary,  M.  Walther,  21, 
boulevard  Haussmann,  Paris. 

B.  Section  of  Surgery  of  Infancy.  Secretaries,  M.  A.  Broca, 
5,  rue  de  FUniversite,  Paris ;  M.  Villemin,  58,  rue  Notre-Dame-des- 
Champs,  Paris. 

C.  Section  of  Urinary  Surgery.  Secretary,  M.  Desnos,  31, 
rue  de  Rome,  Paris. 

D.  Section  of  Ophthalmology.  Secretary,  M.  Parent,  26, 
avenue  de  I'Op^ra,  Paris. 

E.  Section  of  Laryngology  and  Rhinology.  Secretary,  M. 
Lermoyez,  20  bis,  rue  La  Boetie,  Paris. 

F.  Section  of  Otology.  Secretary,  M.  Castex,  30,  avenue  de 
Messine,  Paris. 

G.  Section  of  Stomatology.  Secretary,  M.  Ferrier,  39,  rue 
Boissy-d^Anglas,  Paris. 

CLASS   IV. 

OBSTETRICS    AND    GYNECOLOGY. 

A.  Section  of  Obstetrics.  Secretaries,  M.  A.  Bar,  122,  rue 
La  Boetie,  Paris ;  M.  Champetier  de  Ribes,  28,  rue  de  I'Universit^, 
Paris. 
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ii.     Section    of    (iyniccology.      Secrotarv     >T     flirfn.if.f.     4, 
place  Maleshcrbcs,  Paris. 

CLASS    V. 
FUHI.IC    MKDICINK. 

A.  Section  of  Legal  Me<licine.  Secretary,  M.  Motet,  IBl, 
rue  (ie  Charonne,  l*ari8. 

B.  Section  of  Military  Surgery  anU  Me«itcine.  S«creUrj,  M. 
Catteau,  Ministdre  <le  la  Guerre,  Paris. 

Members  desiring  to  present  papers  will  forward  the  title  ind  t 
H'sumt'  before  May  1,  1900,  to  the  secretary  of  the  section  to 
which  they  belong,  for  each  sectional  committee  reserves  to  itself 
the  right  of  drawing  up  its  own  working  programme.  Papers  are 
limited  to  fifteen  minutes. 

IIknuy  Rartox  Jacobs, 
Secrvtary  American  Natioii'iJ  f  '"mmitUt. 


KENTUCKY   STATE    DKNTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Tin;  Annual   Mectiii;'  of  the   Kentucky  State  Dental   .\fi90Cta- 
tion  will  be  held   in   the  citv  of  Louisville,  on   the   I.'>th,  l(>th,  and 
17th  of  May,  190U.      We  are  already  assure<l  of  the  best  roi^etini?  in 
the  history  of  the  Association.     Aside  from  an  attractive  progra- 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Confederate  Association  in   I  e 

at  the  same  time  enables  us  to  procure  a  on«»  tvni  |»«'r  m  '•      .        i^l 
rate  from  over  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  I'niied  Siati*:*.      1  -  II 

be  many  other  attractions  to  the  dentists  who  atten<l, — tri|  *« 

wonderful  .Mammoth  Cave  and  to  the  blue-gnuis  regions  of  Kentucky. 

.\mple  accommodations   at   reasonable  rates  have  already  bern 
obtained. 

For  further  mtormaiion,  aiidrrsn 

I     1   Gardnkr,  D.D.S 


213  Wear  CHwriiuT  SrHarr,  1x)ui>villb,  Kt. 


A<  V. 
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NEW  YORK   ODONTOLOGICAL   SOCIETY. 

The  Thirty-second  Anniversary  of  the  above  Society  will  take 
place  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Tuesday,  January  16,  1900,  at 
two  and  eight  p.m. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  commencing  at  two  o'clock,  Dr.  Joseph 
Head,  of  Philadelphia,  will  give  a  clinic, — Inserting  a  Porcelain 
Inlay,  using  an  entirely  new  cement.  Immediately  after  the  clinic 
Dr.  Head  will  read  a  paper:  subject,  '^Shadow  Problems  as  pre- 
sented by  Porcelain  Inlays." 

The  evening  paper,  by  A.  W.  Harlan,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  of  Chi- 
cago :  subject,  "  A  Review  of  Recent  Literature  on  the  Loose-Tooth 
or  Pyorrhoea  Problem." 

Executive  Committee. — Dr.  W.  W.  Walker,  Chairman,  58  West 
Fiftieth  Street ;  Dr.  C.  B.  Nash,  Dr.  F.  T.  Van  Woert. 


SECOND    DISTRICT    DENTAL    SOCIETY,    STATE    OF 

NEW   YORK. 

A  KEGULAR  meeting  of  the  Second  District  Dental  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  at  which  the  First  District  Dental  Society 
and  the  Central  Dental  Association  of  Northern  New  Jersey  will  be 
present  as  guests,  will  be  held  at  "  The  Argyle,''  308  Fulton  Street, 
opposite  Johnson  Street,  Monday  evening,  January  8,  1900. 

Paper  :  ^'  The  Soft  Tissues  about  the  Teeth  :  Their  Morphology 
and  Pathology,"  by  Dr.  I.  Norman  Broomell,  Philadelphia.  The 
paper  will  be  followed  by  a  series  of  original  lantern  slides  pertain- 
ing to  the  subject. 

The  names  of  the  following  applicants  for  membership,  having 

been  received  and  endorsed  by  the  Censors,  will  be  balloted  upon : 

Dr.  Frank  S.  Ketcham,  359  Macon  Street;  Dr.  S.  S.  Keowen,  949 

Bedford  Avenue ;  Dr.  Frank  Sanbern,  287  Jeflferson  Avenue ;  Dr. 

W.  B.  Dills,  260  DeKalb  Avenue. 

F.  B.  Keppy, 

Recording  Secretary. 
62  Hancock  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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IXTKUSTITIAL    (;iN(nVITIS    DUE    TO   AUTOINTOXI- 

CATKJX. 

BY    EUGENE   S.    TALHOT,    M.I).,    D.D.8.' 

In  my  work  upon  interHtitial  ;;in;jivitis,  or  Bo-cnlled  pvorrhrra 
alveolaris,  I,  of  neces.Hity,  (lividiMl  the  cau-sea  into  locnl  and  consti- 
tutional. Conclusions  and  treatment  were  based  entirely  upon 
pathology  and  not  upon  previous  ideas  or  methods  of  treatment. 
Exceptions  have  been  taken  to  these  conclusions  and  treatment  by 
Home  of  the  best  men  in  the  profession. 

Every  one  will  a^n-e  that  succcHsfully  to  tf  ■'  ■   '•- '' iu*e 

should  he  removed.     There  are  many  able  pr  i  .  •  not 

believe  in  the  constitutional  nature  of  interstitial  gingivitis.  A 
majority  of  the  profession  do  not  believe  that  constitutional  trrat- 
ment  is  necessary  to  successful  issue.  It  is  with  a  view  of  making 
this  position  more  clear  that  the  present  paper  is  \^ 

I  propose  to  direct  atteiiti«)n  t<»  the  consiituti  ••'■     f  the 

disease, — interstitial  gingivitis  of  the  ty|)e  due  to  'O. 

Every  dentist  even  in  practice  but  a  short  time  has  noticetl  that 
alveolar  processes  an*l  gums  ri»ce«ie  from  the  necks  of  the  terth 
through  the  entire  dental  arch,  or,  perchance,  but  one  or  two  teeth 

'  The  etlltor  nn«l   |)ul)U«honi  Arc  not  rf«|)oiulbU  for  tlw  ▼!•• 
of  |>npcn«   puliiiMhod    in    thin   ilr|»jirtmcnl,   nor   for   mnr   cXmim   lo    r.  ■^c.■.^ 
olhcrwim'.   ihal  iiiny  be  m««lo  l»r  ihom.     No  pa|^  -   -'"   ^'^  rrm^c^\   U^t  ;U.» 
(lopnrtincnt     tlint     Imv©    ii))|>rAml    in    nny    olhcr  1     \  .l4i«i  mi    ia    lh# 

country. 

'  Follow  of  the  ('hiriifp>  .\i-iiilrm>    •■    Mrdioin*. 
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so  involved  at  diiFerent  localities  in  the  mouth.  The  alveolar  process 
is  hard,  and  the  gums,  as  a  rule,  are  healthy,  although  there  may  be 
occasionally  a  low  form  of  gingivitis  and  exceptionally  a  discharge 
of  pus  about  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  Despite  the  infrequency  of  the 
pus  discharged,  the  condition  has  been  styled  ^'  pyorrhoea  alveolaris." 
The  patients  in  whom  this  condition  may  be  observed  are  often 
seemingly  healthy.  The  jaws  are  well  developed,  and  the  number 
of  teeth  normal,  with  broad  and  short  crowns  well  set  in  the  jaw  of 
the  type  seemingly  least  prone  to  decay.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  patient  suggests  robust  health.  This  condition,  while  not 
confined  to  one  sex,  most  frequently  occurs  in  the  male.  It  is  not 
confined  to  any  period  of  life,  but  may  occur  at  any  time  after 
puberty. 

In  dealing  with  the  etiology  of  this  disease,  the  tissues  involved 
and  their  physiology  first  require  attention,  since  here  is  to  be 
often  found  the  explanation  of  predisposition  to  pathologic  change. 
Three  great  factors  require  attention.  In  the  first  place,  in  the 
evolution  of  the  face,  the  jaws  have  received  receding  tendencies, 
antero-posteriorly  and  laterally.  They  are  much  smaller  to-day 
than  formerly,  and  are  still  decreasing  in  size.  The  crowns  of  the 
teeth  are  not  so  large  and  the  spaces  between  the  roots  are  gradually 
diminishing,  hence  less  alveolar  process  is  required.  In  the  second 
place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  existence  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess depends  upon  the  existence  of  the  teeth.  When  the  teeth  are 
lost  the  processes  disappear  by  absorption.  In  the  third  place, 
senile  absorption  occurs  just  as  in  the  bones  of  the  body,  but  to  more 
marked  extent.  In  the  mouth  and  jaws,  therefore,  transitory  or 
adventitious  structures  occur,  which  are  more  predisposed  to  disease 
than  permanent  structures.  This  is  why  the  alveolar  process  is  more 
subject  to  changes  produced  by  altered  metabolism  due  to  trophic 
derangement  of  nutrition  than  other  structures.  Hence  osteomalacia, 
or  senile  absorption,  occurs  with  more  rapidity  and  disastrousness  in 
the  alveolar  process  than  in  other  bones  of  the  body.  In  other 
words,  a  cause  which  would  not  influence  bone  absorption  elsewhere 
would  markedly  aifect  the  alveolar  process. 

This  process,  furthermore,  being  situated  in  a  cavity  which  plays 
an  excretory  part  in  an  exceedingly  moderate  degree  under  normal 
conditions,  would  be  markedly  affected  by  the  strain  and  influences 
resultant  on  excessive  strain  on  other  excretory  organs.  Stich  a 
strain  would  occur  from  the  old  condition  known  as  '^  blood  im- 
purity," and  for  which  blood  purifiers  were  taken  in  the  spring  ere 
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the  (lays  when  vegetuhlo  Unni  nml  fresh  meat  were  acccfMible  to  the 
general  popuhition.  Thitt  condition,  which  was  scientifically  refeired 
yearn  ago  to  '*  rheums"  or  *'  humont"  (whence  the  name  rheumatism), 
is  now  known  an  autointoxication.  This  condition,  while  manifest- 
ing itself  under  different  phases  an  the  .so-called  gouty  or  ur  ' 
states  or  rheumatism,  i.s  at  the  bottom,  and,  .so  far  a^  clinical  pi.  .. 
ena  and  treatment  are  concerned,  hut  one  proccsi*.  Under  existing 
data  the  position  taken  by  Khein  '  and  others  as  to  the  different 
clinical  a.spects  of  autointoxication  cannot  be  maintained.  Accord- 
ing to  recent  inve.Htigation.s  by  Albu,  the  autoint*-^  be 
dividetl  into  the  following  classes:  Autointoxicatiuii^  u«>iij  tur  sup- 
pression or  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  an  or / m — i.r.,  aato- 
intoxication  of  thyroid  gland,  pancreas,  liver,  sup:  capsule*, 
producing  myxcedema,  diabetes,  acute  yellow  atrophy,  and  Atldi.son's 
disease;  autointoxications  which  occur  from  anomalies  in  general 
metabolism  without  definite  localization,  such  as  rheu'  nt, 
and  oxaluria  ;  autointoxications  which  are  caused  by  tur  r--  •iition 
of  tlie  physiologic  products  of  metabolism  in  different  orL'"-  -«ich 
as  poisoning  due  to  extensive  destruction  of  the  skin  h^  itg, 
carbolic  acid  poi.soning,  unemia,  and  eclampsia  ;  autointoxication  due 
to  the  over-production  of  physiologic  and  pathologic  products  of 
the  organism,  such  a.s  ammonemia,  acetonuria,  diaceturia,  li 
coma,  etc.  The  most  fre<|uent  source  of  this  intoxication  f  \nv 
gastro- intestinal  tract. 

Autoiittoxication,  like  all  intoxication,  comprehends,  as  W.  A. 
Hvans  has  said:'  (1)  production  of  the  intoxicant;  (2)  absorption 
thereof;  (^i)  reaction  thereto.  These  three  are  embrace*!  when  auto- 
intoxication is  spoken  of,  which  is  |)oisoning  of  an  •  i  with 
matter  produced  by  itself.  .VHsimilulion  or  the  makii>  ^n.*  ia 
the  passing  of  the  simple  into  the  imuimI'-x  stiibility  iii  '^' 
with  the  storing  of  energy.  This  in  ;y  is  a  n«v»-^ 
Dissimilation,  divided  into  two  divisions,  death  and  energjb',  the  last 
being  a  modification  of  death,  is  the  passing  of  the  complex  Co  the 
simple,  the  instable  to  the  stable,  with  the  li^ 

In  the  building-up  process  the  unusi»«l  i 
foods  may  pruduee  aut*'!"'-'*'-  '''"ii.  in  ''■• 
the  ash  e;iii  produce  aut  on.     JS- 

— tissue   buibliiiij   anil    tissue  wast** — an*    normal,  int 


*  Th«»   \  ' ,  ft«    H»    mr  gvnvrAi    j-rii**  ij 

aiitoinloxii  > 

'  Journal  of  tho  .Xmcrii^n  Mdlical  A»»  tol.  flit. 
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only  ensue  from  faulty  action  of  the  destroying  organs,  of  which  the 
liver  is  the  chief,  or  of  the  eliminating  organ,  of  which  the  kidney 
is  a  type.  This  constitutes  the  first  group  of  those  due  to  faulty 
elimination.  It  applies  to  food  remnants  and  to  tissue  waste,  both 
normal  and  pathologic. 

The  second  group  is  due  to  errors  in  cell  life.  It  occurs  under 
three  sub-types  :  (1)  by  some  reason  food  elements  are  left  unused  ; 
(2)  the  ash  from  food-burning  is  usually  toxic  or  unusually  difiicult 
to  absorb ;  (3)  the  secretion  of  the  cells  is  toxic. 

While  it  may  be  stated,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  just 
laid  down,  that,  considered  from  the  direct  stand-point  of  the  produc- 
tion in  the  body,  there  can  be  no  bacteriology  of  autointoxication, 
still  it  must  be  admitted  that  autointoxication  produces  culture 
mediums  in  the  body  which  would  not  otherwise  exist,  which  enhance 
the  virulency  of  the  microbe,  and  hence  increase  the  toxicity  of  its 
ptomaine.  Indirectly,  therefore,  autointoxication  must  be  considered 
a  factor  in  bacterial  action.  In  dealing  with  the  general  question  of 
autointoxication,  it  should  be  remembered  that  when  proteids  are 
placed  under  the  action  of  gastric  and  pancreatic  juice,  they  are 
changed  into  a  hemi-  and  an  anti-  group.  The  anti-  group  is,  as  J. 
A.  Wesener  points  out,  broken  down  into  antialbumose  and  a  small 
quantity  of  antipeptone.  This  last  is  a  stable  body  which  does  not 
yield  to  the  digestive  juices  or  even  to  dilute  sulphuric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids.  It  is  absorbed  by  the  small  intestine,  but  does  not 
replace  any  waste  of  the  used-up  proteids  of  the  body.  Anti- 
albumose is  changed  to  serum  albumin,  and  is  the  one  that  furnished 
the  body  with  its  proteid  food.  The  albumose,  when  injected  subcu- 
taneously,  causes  death ;  the  blood  fails  to  coagulate  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  lime-salts  are  precipitated  by  this  body.  If  for  any 
reason  the  epithelium  of  the  intestine  fails  to  perform  its  functions 
of  changing  this  body  into  serum  albumin,  toxic  symptoms  will  arise. 

While  uric  acid  is  charged  with  being  the  chief  factor  in  auto- 
intoxication, its  importance  has  been  over-estimated.  It  is  a  ther- 
mometer of  the  extent  of  autointoxication  rather  than  its  chief 
factor.  Recent  investigations,^  as  J.  A.  Wesener  remarks,  show 
that  uric  acid  represents  the  metabolism  of  the  nucleins  of  the  body, 
and  is  in  no  way  related  to  the  albumins  taken  in  as  a  food,  for 
these  last  bodies  of  this  group  are  very  poisonous.  The  necrosis 
arises  as  follows :     The  leucoctyes  break  down  easily  because  the 
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carhrxlioxido  rcinainn  too  lon^  in  the  tissue  spacos ;  the  nucletnie 
acid  which  is  liheratcd  in  this  way  attacks  the  connective  tiAsue, 
etc.,  irritates  it,  and  this  forniH  a  good  basis  for  destruction  of 
nuclcins. 

A  factor  in  autointoxication  is  non-perfonnancc  of  the  process 
of  elimination  by  the  various  excrrtory  organs.      In  tli  '        . 

as  IJouchanl  has  shown,  there  is  present  each  day  sulii- m u^  i-v...-. 
in  a  normal  indivi<lual  to  cause  dejith  if  not  excreted.  Thi**  r.,^,. 
dition  is  notoriously  increased  after  prolonged  nervous  ex{ 
like  those  of  epilepsy  or  hysteria.  This  was  pointe<l  out  thirty 
years  ago  by  Meynert,  who  showed  that  the  status  epilepticus,  or 
condition  of  re[)eated  convulsion,  was  due  to  the  accumtii  f  a 

proteid  or  nitro<;enous  body  in  the  system.      This  status  » ^  ,  -^ 

is  precede<i  by  a  decreased  amount  of  toxin   in   the  urine  ah 
ceeded  by  an  increased  amount.    The  same  is  true  as  to  the  influence 
of  non-elimination  from   the  excretory  organs  (the  bowels,  lungs, 
and  oral  cavity)  as  well  as  the  non-exercise  of  its  poison-destroying 
powers  by  the  liver.     The  non-elimination   factor,  moreover,  inter- 
feres witii  ordinary  di^^estive  functions,  and  hence  iiicreases  its  own 
extent.     The  other  factor  in  autointoxication  is  the  prtxluction  of 
toxic  products  in  such  quantity  as  to  prevent  their  destructions  by 
organs 'like  the  liver  and  consequent  elimination,  since  a  prwluct  to 
bo  properly  eliminated  must  be  reduced  to  a  chemical  ty|R\     .Vmong 
the  factors  which  teml  U)  produce  both   these  ■  '         its  of  »•' 
tion  is  the  power  exercise«l  over  the  processes  •»,    -i..^th  an«i 
by  the  nervous  system.      In  part  this  influence  is  exerteil  t 
the  control  of  blood  allowance  by   the  vasomotor  nervous 
and  in  part  by  the  direct  control  of  the  nervous  system  over  tiatae 
change,  which    is  known   as   its   trophic   function,      lioth  these  in- 
fluences are  efl*erte<l  by  mental  ami  nerve  strain. 

As  Hichat  showed  «lecadi*s  ago,  sudden  enjot 
marked  eflecls  upon  the  secretion  of  hi''"  ••"1  " 
Cases   are  far   from    infrequent  where   « 

produce   a  mimicry  of  gall-stone  colic  in   neunqiathic   i:  %ls. 

Murchison,  Christison,  and  Thompson  have  tmco<l  attacks  ot  biliary 
colic  to  jealousy.  Other  liver  changes  from  sudden  nervous  dis- 
turbances, whether  of  a  mental  type  or  not,  are  not  rare.  As 
mental  impressituis  are  commiiiiHaietl  tt)  the  central  nervous  »«v*trni 
purely  through  mechanical  chuiigi>s  in  tiio  nerves,  such  ii>: 
must  be  purely  material  in  o)M>nition.  As  die  brain  excrcisca  % 
checking  influence  on  the  operations  of  the  liver  it  ia  obvious  that 
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these  mental  influences  can  produce  two  effects.  First,  the  mental 
shock  might  increase  the  checking  action  of  the  central  nervous 
system  on  the  local  ganglia  of  the  liver.  Second,  the  mental  shock 
might  destroy  the  checking  action  on  the  liver  ganglia,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  liver  ganglia  go  too  fast,  resulting  in  their  exhaustion. 
Either  of  these  two  conditions  would  interfere  with  a  poison-destroy- 
ing action  of  the  liver,  and  accumulation  of  waste  product  would  be 
the  result.  What  is  true  of  the  liver  is  true  of  the  other  organs.  This 
is  especially  noticeable,  as  Tuke  points  out,  in  regard  to  the  kidneys. 
The  action  of  mental  anxiety  or  suspense  in  causing  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  pale  fluid  is  familiar  enough  to  all,  especially  to  the 
medical  student  about  to  present  himself  for  examination,  the 
amount  being  in  a  pretty  direct  ratio  to  his  fear  of  being  plucked. 
The  frequency  of  micturition  may,  however,  arise  from  nervous 
irritability  of  the  bladder  without  increase  or  even  with  diminished 
secretion.  Still  the  action  of  the  skin  is  usually  checked,  the  ex- 
tremities are  cold,  and  the  kidneys  have  to  pump  off"  the  extra 
amount  of  fluid  retained  in  the  circulation.  There  is  not  elimination 
of  the  substances  usually  separated  from  the  blood,  compared,  at 
least,  with  the  aqueous  character  of  the  whole  secretion.  The  odor 
may  be  eff*ected  by  the  emotions  in  man  as  in  animals.  Prout  is  of 
the  opinion  that  mental  anxiety  will  not  only  produce  non-elimina- 
tion, but  also  change  in  the  chemical  character  as  indicated  by  the 
odor  and  otherwise.  As  Claude  Bernard  long  ago  showed,  dis- 
turbances in  the  medulla  produce  a  markedly  pale  excessive  urine. 
These  disturbances  often  arise  from  intellectual  strain  or  emotional 
shock.  The  influence  of  emotional  states  on  secreting  processes, 
and  thereby  indirectly  upon  autointoxication  states,  is  illustrated  in 
the  fact  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Tuke,  that  pleasurable  emotions 
increase  the  amount  of  gastric  juice  secreted,  the  opposite  eff'ects 
being  produced  by  depressing  passions.  Beaumont  found  in  a  man 
with  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  stomach  that  anger  or  other  severe 
emotions  would  cause  its  inner  or  mucous  coat  to  become  morbidly 
red,  dry,  and  irritable,  occasioning  at  the  same  time  a  temporary  fit 
of  indigestion. 

The  influence  of  fear  and  anxiety  on  the  bowels  is  as  well 
marked  as  that  upon  the  bladder  and  kidneys.  Apart  from  mus- 
cular action,  defecation  may  become  urgent  or  occur  involuntarily 
from  various  causes ;  the  increased  secretion  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  as  from  fear,  and  in  some  cases  from  the  altered  character  of 
the  secretion  itself.     While  in  this  respect  the  influence  of  fear  may 
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be  inconvenient  in  niun,  it  naturally  aMiiita  escape  id  some  amp.  ^  . 
aM  the  polecat. 

The  emotions  powerfully  excite,  mrxlify,  or  alfn/iflior  siwpeiid, 
B8  Tuke  huM  Hhown,  the  organic   functions.     Thin  e  is  trans- 

mitted not  only  through  the  vasomotor  nerves,  but  through  nerves 
in  close  relation  to  nutrition  and  secretion.  As  when  the  excite- 
ment  is  of  peripheral   origin,  a  sensory  or  aflferent  nerve  exciiet 

their  function  by  rrliox   action,  so  that  when  emotion  arises  it  t 

excite  the  central    nuclei  of  .such   afferent   nerve  and   this   ?«tiM' 
be  reOected  upon  the  efferent  nerve,  or  it  may  act  directly  i 
the  latter. 

I'ho  pleasurable  emotions  tend  to  excite  the  proceMCB  of  nutri- 
tion, hence  the  excit«»ment  of  certain  feelings  may,  if  definitely 
directed,  restore  healthy  action  to  an  affected  part. 

Violent  eniotion.s  modify  nutrition.     Various  forms  of  dison**» 
originating  in    perverted  or  defective  nutrition  may  be  caused  j  i^ 
inarily  by  emotional  disturbance. 

As  respects  secretion,  the  emotions,  by  causing  a  larger  amount 
of  blood  to  be  tnmsmitted  to  a  glan«l,  increase  sensibility  and  wan; 
and    stiniulate  it.s  function  or  directly  excite  the  process  by   i;  •   i 
influence  on  nerves  supplying  the  glands.      Painful   em"fi  "'■'   'i     • 
modify  the  quality  (i.«.,  the  relative  pr«>portion  of  the  c« 
of  the  secretions. 

Emotions  check  secretions  either  by  extreme  acceleration  of 
blood  through  a  gland  by  unduly  lessening  its  afflux  or  by  direct  in- 
fluence upon  the  gland.  Although,  as  a  rule,  the  activity  of  thoM 
glands  which  bear  special  relation  to  an  emotio?!  i-*  'n«  »  .lir..i't  ratio 
to  its  force,  the  secretion  is  checked  when  the  •  ssive. 

The   pleasurable   emotions   tend   to  act   only   in   one  direcii  t  . 
that  of  increased  activity  of  the  secretions.     The  painful  emoiJ««n* 
act  both  in  stimulating  and  arresting  secretion.     Thu 
the  lachrynial  ami  rage  the  milivary    '       '         V 
the  lachrymal  and  fear  the  salivary 
the   gastric.      Kxtreme  fear  induce> 

vascularity  and  stM:rotion,  the  secretion  of  milk   is  \  i  by  il« 

The  temperature  of  the  skin  is  lowered  and  itn  ^ 
although  cold  sweats  may  occur.      Salivary  srcrviion  \h  arr«*(«U, 
while  intestinal  secreli»»n  is  often  increajio*!. 

The  main   immediate  causes  of  autointoxicaU«^»    t-i'b'  fr..tn   fhr 
factor  which  sets  them   in  action  or  pnnlisposcs. 
Pocheore,  diminishetl  alkalinity  of  ibe  blomi,  due  to 
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tissues  from  over-exertion  and  other  causes.  Insufficient  supply 
of  oxygen,  abnormal  fermentation  process  in  the  intestines,  poison 
from  without  by  bacterial  or  other  agencies,  retention  of  metabolic 
processes,  evidences  of  these  conditions,  may  often  be  detected  in  the 
urine.  The  resisting  power  of  the  organism  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  internal  or  tissue  respiration  is 
carried  on. 

The  four  great  sewers  which  eliminate  the  waste  products  of 
the  body  are  the  kidneys,  the  skin,  the  lungs,  and  the  bowels.  Shut 
oiF  one  of  these  floodgates,  and  not  only  the  others  but  even  secre- 
tory organs  must  do  the  work  of  the  one  disabled. 

One  of  the  greatest  eliminators  of  effete  matter  is  the  skin.  If 
from  any  cause  the  skin  becomes  diseased,  or  after  or  during  erup- 
tive fevers  in  children,  trophic  changes  and  autointoxication  are  very 
marked.  Pits  and  grooves  upon  the  teeth,  loss  of  hair,  and  nail 
diseases  are  familiar  to  every  practitioner.  Fortunately,  these  dis- 
eases have  little  or  no  permanent  effect  upon  the  gums,  because  they 
are  yet  in  the  constructive  stages.  It  is  only  after  one  has  obtained 
his  growth  that  autointoxication  from  the  skin  lesion,  or,  indeed,  from 
any  cause,  makes  a  grave  and  marked  impression  upon  the  alveolar 
process.  This  is  peculiarly  noticeable  in  animals.  When  the  other 
excretory  organs  are  acting  badly,  the  skin  and  mouth  assume  their 
functions.  Under  massage  the  skin  of  the  self-poisoned  patients  has 
a  fecal  odor,  even  when  the  bowels  and  kidneys  are  acting  appar- 
ently well. 

Autointoxication  due  to  imperfect  elimination  of  effete  matter 
from  the  lungs  is  a  fruitful  source  of  interstitial  gingivitis.  The 
more  marked  forms  are  those  of  tuberculosis,  in  which  there  is  great 
debility  and  in  which  there  is  greater  waste  than  repair.  Self-poison 
is  continually  going  on  and  will  continue  until  death.  The  chest 
capacity  for  the  inhalation  of  pure  air  is  almost  nil,  hence  the  blood 
is  improperly  oxygenated  and  it  soon  ceases  to  convey  nutriment  to 
the  tissues.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  criminals  who  die  of  tuberculosis 
in  prisons  have  undeveloped  chest  walls.  The  degeneracy,  there- 
fore, cuts  quite  a  figure  in  the  role  of  autointoxication.  Degener- 
ates with  contracted  chest  walls  are,  however,  more  frequently  found. 
Many  undeveloped  individuals  in  every  walk  of  life  have  tuberculo- 
sis. People  with  undeveloped  chest  walls  and  chest  capacity  may 
not  have  tuberculosis  and  yet  suffer  from  autointoxication.  Those 
who  have  had  pneumonia  with  adhesion,  and  who  are  thus  unable  to 
oxygenate  the  blood,  are  subject  to  this  disease. 
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Astliniutics  and  hay-fevcr  putiei»t«  suffer  from  autoiritoxicatiob 
and  alveolar  aljsorption.  When  the  Hkin  is  overntraineil,  an  to  excrr- 
tion  throu;;li  kidney  and  bowel  overstrain,  the  lun^M  are  forcrd  to 
take  on  increased  work  with  imperfect  oxygenation  ah  a  retiult. 
This  is  noticed  in  the  odor  of  the  breath  in  Hright's  diMMe.  In 
nerve-strain  states,  and  in  the  conditions  defl€ribe<l  by  Albu,  not  only 
do  ^he  excretory  or;:ans  sufTt-r,  but  the  -  hm,  like  thoAc  of  the 

salivary  and  other  buccal  ^lan<l.M,  are  so  ali»it  <i  .i«»  to  become  irritants. 
These  excretory  conditions  result  not  only  upon  autoiDtoxi*"if>'  o 
states,  but  are  modifie<l  trophic  nerve  function  alteration. 

By  trophic  changes  is  meant  such  tissue  alterations  as  occur  in 
morbid  conditions  from  <lisordereil  fiutction  of  the  centres  controlling 
nutrition.  There  may  be  peripheral  as  well  as  central  tissues  in- 
volved. The  well-known  law  of  Wallerian  degeneration  of  nerve- 
fibres  is  an  illustrati(jn  :  the  posterior  spinal  ganglion  n«fit'  '  •-  » 
trophic  centre  for  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  is  in  the 
The  trophic  action  may  be  therefore  peripheral,  though,  as  a  rule, 
in  extensive  changes  central  (cerebral  or  spinal)  origin  should  be 
looked  for. 

The  more  marke<l  instances  of  trophic  disturbances  are  the 
wasting  of  limbs  in  the  spinal  paralysis  of  children  or  adults,  and  the 
most  striking  are  jierhaps  the  cases  of  progressive  muscular  almphy 
of  the  various  types  and  the  peculiar  hemiatrophy  or  hypertrophy 
of  the  face  and  other  parts.  Besides  atrophy  or  hypertrophy  there 
are  inclmlcd  under  this  head  other  changes  in  structure  or  growth, 
such  as  the  necrosis  of  some  '*  bedsores,"  those  of  the  hair  or  nails, 
etc.  These  often  indicate  a  geneml  -v  sf..,i!io  disturbn>><  •■  Jn?  »«» 'v 
be  more  or  le.ss  local  in  their  origin  IiIn  In  the  ci 

sores  the  condition  is  a  necrosis  due  to  the  mildest  kind  of  lrmuma« 
tism,  a  simple  pressure  acting  on  tissues,  the  nutrition  of  which  it 
in  a  thoroughly  <lepraved  condition,  and  which   c-  brrak 

down  under  the  slightest  provocation.      The  dir«    *  '  -nal, 

but  the  primary  con<lilion   is  a  general  one.  -?  "  ''^t 

centres,  controlling  growth  and  repair  of  th- 

Trophic  chang*^  are  n»)t  always  destructive;  they  may  l>e  the 
reverse,  as  already  indicated.      .V   general  tendency  to  lake  oo  lal 
may  bo  considered  in  a  wider  sens<»  of  term  to  be  a 
but   the   term    is   usually  limitcMl  t»>  the  n»ore  or  i«  --    » 
hyportrophicfl/  the  chait  '"^  in  atruc 
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follow  certain  nervous  conditions  and  are  spoken  of  as  being  under 
the  influence  of  a  special  class  of  nerves,  the  trophic  nerves,  which 
are  supposed  to  govern  nutrition.  These  are  known  physiologically 
rather  than  anatomically ;  they  have  not  been  isolated,  and  their  in- 
dependent existence  is  still  somewhat  in  question. 

A  trophic  change  allied  to  that  of  interstitial  gingivitis  is  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  skin  at  the  finger-tips  in  the  fall  of 
the  year.  Through  the  hot  weather  the  effete  matter  has  been 
carried  oif  through  the  perspiration,  when  cool  weather  returns  the 
skin  ceases  to  act,  and  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  bowels  must  do  the 
work  of  the  skin.  Autointoxication  results,  nutrition  is  cut  off,  and 
the  skin  of  the  fingers  peels  off,  leaving  the  basement  membrane 
layers  exposed  and  tender.  The  exfoliation  of  the  skin  continues 
until  the  system  has  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  the  great  neuroses,  like  loco- 
motor ataxia  and  paretic  dementia,  afford  instances  of  trophic  dis- 
orders directly  underlying  this  factor  in  interstitial  gingivitis.  This 
was  lately  brought  anew  to  the  profession  by  M.  Raoul  Beaudet, 
under  the  name  of  '' mal  perforant  buccal"  ("Thesis  of  Paris," 
1898).  This  malady,  of  an  evolution  more  or  less  rapid,  is  essen- 
tially marked  by  the  shaking  and  falling  out  of  the  teeth,  by  alveolar 
resorption,  and  gingival  ulceration,  by  the  perforation,  and  at  times 
necrosis  of  the  maxillary.  M.  Beaudet  reports  seven  cases  of  per- 
foration, three  of  which  came  under  his  personal  knowledge.  Since 
then  M.  Letulle  has  published  {Presse  Medieale  of  April  2,  1898) 
a  new  case.     Dr.  Chagnon  reports  the  following  case  -} 

0.  G.  is  forty-four  years  of  age.  About  ten  years  ago  he  con- 
tracted syphilis,  for  which  he  was  treated  more  or  less  regularly. 
Two  years  later  he  got  married  and  had  healthy  children.  He  did 
not  abuse  himself  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  In  June,  1895, 
he  was  admitted  to  St.  Jean  de  Dieu  Asylum,  suffering  from  intense 
maniacal  excitement.  At  the  end  of  two  months  the  excitement 
disappeared  and  the  physical  and  psychical  symptoms  of  paretic  de- 
mentia, until  then  hidden  by  his  state  of  excitement,  commenced 
clearly  to  show  themselves, — embarrassment  of  speech,  fibrillar  twitch- 
ings  of  the  tongue,  ideas  of  greatness  and  wealth,  and,  to  crown  all, 
a  state  of  dementia. 

The  disease  followed  its  course  without  any  remarkable  incidents 
until  near  September,  1897.     At  this  date  my  attention  was  called 
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Flo.  2. — Tnt4'n«titinl  f(iiit(ivi(i«i  ri^ulting  in  aatcumaUicia,  du«  lo  autoinloi 

ii«)K.      ■(,  alveolar  (triH'OMi ;  *//,  largv  «|>ac««  mrining  fruai  abauqHioa  ci   r 
ttnrting  in  llu'  II  m  raniiU  ;    '*,  iMpr''  '^^irption  :     />,  K«. 

(MNiiiin,  <>r  ilrrni'  ic  :    /'.  nr1rrit«  •  '•lOfi  cmoaliL 
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Fig.  1. 
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to  the  Htute  of  hm  dental  Hystem.     On  examination  the  two  inctfori, 
the  canine,  the   premolarn,  and  the  first   molar  of  the   left   upper 
inaxillfiry  were  found  to  be  very  loose  and  had  only  to  \>         '    d  out. 
All  the  teeth  were  absolutely  moiiu'I.      The  ulceration   !  •  '^ 

I088  of  the  teeth,  and  which   aflected   the  .surface  of  tli-    :.       ...    ..  . 

not  heal.  About  the  middle  of  September  a  8e({ucfltrum  became  de- 
tached. As  you  can  see  in  this,  the  work  of  alve^dar  resorption  it 
not  yet  much  advanced.  The  palate  roof,  forming  the  anterior  bor- 
der of  the  maxillary  sinus,  also  forms  part  of  the  ser|uestrum,  and 
thus  there  was  a  lar^e  aperture  of  communication  b  •',  n  ihe  sinas 
and  the   buccal    cavifv.       Twd    iii<»iifli><    1  ift-t-  flu-    iil<  vim    rira- 

trized. 

Present  condition. — In  the  inferior  jaw  all  the  teeth  are  sound 
and  there  are  none  wanting.  The  two  premolars  an^i  the  right 
canine  of  the  upper  jaw  are  decayed,  the  second  and  third  left 
molars,  as  well  as  the  first  ri^jjht  molar  are  loose,  but  perfi-cily  sound. 
There  exists  no  alveolar  pyorrlnca,  neither  cb)es  any  trace  of  ulcera- 
tion u))pear,  except  a  small  opening  which  would  not  admit  the  probe. 

It  was  impossible  to  intjuire  into  his  sensibility  owing  to  the 
profound  state  of  dementia,  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  questions  [)ut  to  him.  His  physical  condition  is  yet 
good  ;  he  is  only  troubled  with  weakness  of  the  limbs.  The  rapid 
evolution  of  the  aflection  is  noticeable:  less  than  t"  ■  '•.  .mhs  after 
the  falling  out  of  the  teeth  the  .se«|ueslrum   became  -il.     Thia 

would  explain  the  rather  slow  degree  of  alveolar  resorption.  The 
disea.sc  continues  its  course,  since  the  second  and  thini  left  molan 
and  the  first  right  molar  are  actually  loose. 

.Many  cases  of  this  ty|)e  could   be  cile<l,  I'lu   tuis   >nif'  «•- 

sents  the  clinical   phenomena  as  to  make  their  rep'""^    •  '  •*- 

tition. 

It  will  be  ob.served   in   a  general  way  that  <l  -    <-•  of  any  ereai 
eliminator  of  effete  matter  from  the  botly,  the  lungs,  skin,  ki 
and   bowels,  or  any  disease  of  the  Ixnly  which  may    •  U* 

the   function   of   waste   and   repair,   will    pr    '  1  n. 

Autointoxication   produces  irriiat- >•■     "f^"'  »n 

of  the  alveolar   pn»cess.     The  c<  ty  of   •  .^al 

gingivitis  is  a  definite  result  of  trt>phic  and  metaboltc  •  tn  the 

system.  These  changes,  if  not  corn'cto*!.  leail  to  aevere  rvMilli. 
These  gum   ilislurbances  frequently  i  y  the  future  cour»e  of 

autointoxication  of  which  thev  ar<     '  Tom. 

.Many  illustrations  couhl  be  pi.M,„v^-. ..^fr^i.,  in!^r«fiil*! 
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gingivitis  due  to  autointoxication  from  casts  in  my  possession,  repre- 
senting all  diseases,  but  the  following  figure  is  a  more  forcible  illus- 
tration than  any  that  could  be  produced.  It  is  a  skull  of  a  monkey, 
about  one  year  old.  He  died  of  tuberculosis.  All  the  temporary 
teeth  except  the  left  central  incisor  are  in  place.  Absorption  of  the 
alveolar  process  has  taken  place  to  such  an  extent  that  one  tooth 
(the  central  incisor)  has  dropped  out.  The  inferior  and  superior  left 
cuspids  are  ready  to  drop  out,  and  all  the  other  teeth  could  be  re- 
moved with  the  fingers.  Fig.  2  is  the  microscopic  specimen  of 
osteomalacia  or  senile  absorption  of  the  jaw  of  an  old  dog. 


INFLUENCES   THAT    RETARD   EVOLUTION    IN   DEN- 
TAL   SCIENCE.! 

by  dr.  s.  b.  palmer,  syracuse,  new  york. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Den- 
tal Society, — I  thank  you  for  the  honor  conferred  in  your  kind 
invitation  to  read  a  paper  before  this  society.  I  cannot  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  confidence  manifested  in  leaving  the  selection  of 
the  subject  to  the  writer.  This  is  entitled  "  Influences  that  retard 
Evolution  in  Dental  Science." 

It  is  well  at  the  outset  to  know  why  this  subject  has  been  con- 
sidered most  important,  why  it  is  brought  out  at  the  present  time, 
and  what  is  the  incentive.  The  most  prominent  illustration  of  re- 
tarding evolution  in  dental  science,  to  my  mind,  has  been  the  dis- 
cussion and  conclusion  of  the  cause  of  dental  caries.  History 
reports  the  first  paper  published  on  this  subject  as  in  1754-1756. 
Seven  or  eight  writers  are  mentioned,  which  comes  down  to  the 
time  Dr.  Miller  "took  hold  of  the  subject."  Since  that  time  Dr. 
Black  and  Dr.  Williams  have  united,  and  apparently  have  convinced 
the  dental  profession  that  the  cause  of  dental  caries  is  scientifically 
settled,  and  any  one  who  ventures  to  oppose  or  present  other  causes 
are  humiliated  for  presuming  to  hold  out  against  such  talent,  learn- 
ing, and  means  for  demonstration.  In  financial  circles  it  would  be 
understood  as  a  scientific   trust   on   the  etiology  of  dental  caries. 

^  Kead  before  the  Massachusetts  Dental  Society,  June  7  and  8,  1899. 
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For  til  is  reason  the  cause  of  rlental  caries  has  been  taken  up.  One 
advantage  of  a  hopeful  uiidenttnnding  lies  in  the  recent  progrsM 
in?i<lc  in  electrical  Hcieiico.  (.'utapliore^iM  has  done  much  in  that 
line  ;  dynanios,  electric  li^^hting,  and  electrotherapeutics  have  also 
contributed  to  thin  knowledge.  The  telephone  and  wireleas  teleg- 
raphy come  in  a.s  adjuncts.  Thus  the  present  seems  more  prom- 
iHing  than  at  any  previous  time. 

The  incentive  is  a  paper  by  J.  i^cou  \N  jliiams,  ii.i>.?5,  i-i.L).S., 
I'.K.M.S.,  London,  Kn;;land.  read  before  the  New  York  O»|onu>- 
lo;^ical  Society,  .January  17,  l^i'li.  The  title  of  the  paper  is 
**  Which  shall  it  be,  the  Empirical  or  the  Scientific  Method?"  The 
paper  is  scholarly,  strong  in  support  of  science  and  stronf^  in  de- 
nouncing clinical  experience  or  science  which  is  based  upon  empirical 
practice.     There  may  be  groun<N  for  the  criticism  that  it  is  a  plea 

for  a  special   phase  of  science,  that  he  is   like  an   attorney  -  * "d 

on   a  given  case  to  the  exclusion  of  facts  upon   the  oppij-  le. 

Let  the  reader  be  the  judge.  In  all  the  papers  which  have  been 
written  upon  either  side  of  the  question,  no  other  has  so  greatlj 
hel[)ed  to  establish  the  so-called  "electrochemical  theory"  upon  a 
scientific  basis  a,s  the  one  mentioned.  The  paper  was  |  '  '  '  -d  in 
tb(»  I)vnt<il  ('ohhios,  March,  lSi>l>.  The  reason  is  ob^.-.n-.  Dr. 
Williams  has  written  in  favor  of  science,  he  has  brought  forwanl 
many  (|uotations  from  eminent  men,  which,  from  their  aptnew,  as 
wfll  as  from  the  recognizefl  authority  of  the  writer,  fortify  his  posi- 
tir)n.  1  im  glad  to  say  that  I  .shall  not  conflict  with  any  of  the 
findings  of  Dr.  .Miller,  Dr.  Black,  or  Dr.  Williams,  nor  have  I  had 
occasion  or  disposition  to  do  so.  Their  work  has  been  done,  as  all 
understanil,  upon  the  physical  plane  where  experimt'iifx  cm  he 
made,  and  the  results  recorded  in   tables,  and  ilone  so  -  !t 

that  others  following  the  same  conditions  may  obtain  like  results. 

My  stu<lies  were  commenctMl,  as  will  be  st»en,  previous  to  I>r. 
Miller's  discovery  of  microbi»s.  My  attention  was  calle<l  to  the 
orga?iie  or  vital  phase  of  caries,  limiting  niv  •  ■  'v  to  a  periwl  of 
devfh>pment  of  the  te<«th  of  patients,  from  t\\...  •  fourteen  Tfliri 
of  age.  My  own  belii'f  was  j»iven  that  gohl — for  reMons  belter 
known  at  pre.sent — was  not  the  bi»st  filling-material  to  itse.  Twentt- 
o<ld  years  ago  it  was  unpopular  to  teach  such  practice.  It  was 
announced  in  discussion  that  it  *'  debnse»l  gohl,  exaltnl  smaly^m. 
and  degraded  the  profession."  From  that  time  until  now  ••>roe 
leading  scientists  have  pro»iounc«Hl  it  a  vague  idea.  1  aak  all 
readers  to  carerully  review  the  paper  in  the  Ihntal  (Wfii<>«  and  M« 
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if  there  appears  to  be  any  scientific  standing-room  for  any  one  at 
variance  with  the  science  therein  set  forth. 

Let  us  now  carefully  review  Dr.  Williams^s  paper  and  note  the 
fitness  of  his  quotations,  which  were  made  in  support  of  science 
from  a  physical  stand-point,  and  see  how  perfectly  they  fit  organic 
conditions.  They,  however,  show  no  understanding  of  any  of  the 
organic  laws.  The  first  quotation  I  will  make  answers  two  points, 
first,  to  ask  of  my  audience  the  reasonable  privileges  asked  by  the 
author  of  the  paper,  and  secondly,  it  seems  to  show  that  the  three 
gentlemen  agree  in  their  work  and  findings.  "  If  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  of  my  own  work  as  frankly  as  I  would  of  another's, 
and  without  any  of  that  affectation  of  modesty  which  is  so  often 
used  as  a  thin  veneer  to  cover  up  the  coarsest  egotism,  I  should  say 
that  it  supplemented  and  carried  to  completion  in  certain  directions 
the  work  of  both  Dr.  Miller  and  Dr.  Black." 

"  The  first  thing  which  becomes  necessary  in  the  effort  to  induce 
the  dental  profession  in  America  to  take  higher  scientific  ground  is 
to  point  out  that  its  present  position  is  not  scientific  or  less  so  than 
it  should  be.  In  entering  upon  the  subject  I  quote  the  definition 
of  science,  What  is  science,  and  what  is  it  to  be  scientific  in 
spirit?  The  simplest  and  most  comprehensive  definition  of  the 
term  is,  '  a  systematized  arrangement  of  natural  facts.'  Any  man 
who  is  engaged  in  observing  the  facts  of  nature  and  arranging  a 
record  of  those  facts  with  special  reference  to  their  related  signifi- 
cance is,  just  to  his  scientific  labors,  a  scientific  man."  Again 
quoting  from  the  paper,  "A  fortuitous  concourse  of  facts  is  not 
science.  Clinical  observations  do  not  constitute  a  science.  These 
things  bear  the  same  relation  to  science  that  a  heap  of  bricks  or 
roughly  quarried  stones  do  to  a  palace.  They  are  merely  the  raw 
materials  out  of  which  the  building  is  constructed." 

All  true  scientific  work  is  an  effort  to  learn  those  constant  and 
persistent  conditions  which  underlie  all  natural  phenomena,  and 
which  we  call  natural  laws.  Our  chief  object  in  acquiring  this 
knowledge  is,  or  should  be,  its  application  to  life.  That  life  is 
highest  which  is  lived  in  most  complete  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
existence.  One  might  paraphrase  an  aphorism  by  Swedenborg^ 
and  say  ^' that  all  real  science  has  relation  to  life."  By  this  it 
would  seem  that  science  relates  to  the  inner  life  of  teeth  as  well  as 
to  their  environments.  Another  quotation  will  show  the  impor- 
tance of  studying  nature.  "  In  another  department  of  science  we 
have  an    eminent   example   of   the   rich   results   which   follow   the 
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method  of  nccuiimlating  facts  direct  from  nature."  It  han  been 
stated  that  Kdisoii  has  inad<5  or  has  had  iiiaile  and   r  '    '         '   r 

hJH  iriHtructioii  more  than  one  hundriil  thousand  or; 
tions  from  nature.  Up  to  the  pre'^i'nl  time  he  ha- 
been  able  to  make  practical   use  of  half  of  them;  ob5(er\  .  bat 

he  HhowH  that  a  use  for  any  one  of  them  may  he  found  at  any 
moment.  ISut  vast  practical  adaptations  of  electricity  to  human 
use  which  he  Iih.s   made,  have  ^rown    most   eritirelv  out  of  )  i 

first-hand  stmlies  of  nature.      I  believe  tiiat  hr  has  •» -'  i 

that  it  ha.M  cost  him  almost  as  much  in  time  to  unlenit 

had   imbibed  from  books  as  to  accumulate  bis  own   original  store  of 

facts. 

One  is  remindtMl  by  this  of  that  famous  saying  of  Ilobbs,  **  If/' 
he  savs,  '*  I  ha<l   read  as  many  books  as  other  men,  I  should  l>e  a« 
ignorant   as   tlu'V  are."      All   great   teachers  and   investigatom  -l- 
courage  the  use  of  books  as  primary  sources  of  knowledge.     **    \^ 
assiz  would  have  none  of  them  for  his  pupils."     The  4|uotations  fit 
so  perfectly  the  conditions  I  would  have  understood ,  that  there  U  no 
need  of  searching  for  better,  if,   indeed,  such  couhl  be  found. 
wliat  Iluxley  says  upon  this  point:  **  If  i\\< 
titic  training  are  sought,  it  is  essential   thai     ..   ..     .  * 
real;   that   is,  that   the  mind  of    the  scholar  •iitotilil   I. 
direct  relation  with   the  facts ;   that  he  should  not  merely  be  told  a 
thing,  but  be  made  to  see  by  the  use  of  his  own  intelle*'t  and  ab 
that  the  thing  is  so  and  not  otherwise.**      In  contrasting  the  b 
made  man  with   one  who  has  studied  direct  from  nn( 
says,  **  Not  only  is  he  devoid  of  all  apprehension     » 
ception,  not  only  does  he  fail   to  attach  any  meai      _ 
matter,  force,  or  law  in  their  scientific  sense,  but  worse  stdl,  he  has 
no  notion  of  what  it  is  to  come  into  contact  with  nature  or  to  Uy 
his  mind  alongside  a  physical  fact  and  try  to  con(|Uer  it.     His  whole 
mind  has  been  given   to  biMiks   and    I  am   hardly  •  '    ^ 

say  that  they  are  more  real  to  him  than   nature.      ! 
all  knowledge  can  be  got  out  ot  iMtoks,  and  re^ts  u^ 
of  some   master  or  other."     That   exprension,   "  to   lay   the   n 
alongside  of  a  physical  fact,"  is  to  me  one  of  the  h  in  Uie 

voluminous  writings  of  this  great  teacher  ami  invr 

In   our   review  we  pass   the   - 
professors  and  others  »>f  high  rniiiv 
our  oldest  dentists."      Though  lust  l< 
sion  to  be  slighted  for  non-attention.    The  writer  ^ 
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what  different  order  and  demanding  more  serious  consideration  are 
the  criticisms  passed  upon  Dr.  Black's  work  in  a  discussion  before 
the  Odontological  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  reported  in  the  June 
number  of  the  International  Dental  Journal  for  the  current 
year  (1898).  The  work  of  one  of  our  oldest  dentists  is  quoted  to 
say  that  ""  the  electrical  conditions  of  the  teeth  are  responsible  for 
decay."  I  was  not  able  to  recognize  my  own  language  or  ideas  in 
the  quotation  from  the  journal  referred  to,  which  reads  as  follows : 
"  We  all  recognize  that  the  ideas  of  the  present  day  have  been 
evolved  from  the  past  and,  therefore,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss 
to  run  hastily  over  the  various  facts  in  the  experience  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half  regarding  the  causes  of  dental  caries. ^^  Dr.  C. 
N.  Peirce  commenced  with  Bourdet  and  Jourdain  in  1754-1756,  as 
before  mentioned,  and  brought  the  history  down  to  John  Tomes. 
Following  John  Tomes,  '*  Bridgman,  of  England,  said,  '  Decay  is 
due  to  a  chemical  electrical  action.^  He  took  the  ground  that  the 
tooth  was  made  subject  to  the  influences  of  acids  by  having  its  elec- 
trical conditions  disturbed.  He  was  sustained  by  S.  B.  Palmer,  of 
Syracuse,  who  holds  the  ground  to-day  that  the  electrical  conditions 
of  the  teeth  are  responsible  for  decay.  He  has  written  several  in- 
teresting papers  in  which  he  says  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how 
far  this  condition  changes  the  character  of  the  dentine,  and  he  main- 
tains that  it  is  an  abnormal  condition  that  makes  the  teeth  yield  to 
the  influence  of  the  acids  of  the  mouth.  This  was  the  condition 
when  Dr.  Miller  took  hold  of  the  subject,  etc."  The  above  are  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Peirce,  his  understanding  of  the  work  which  had 
been  done  by  the  gentlemen  mentioned,  given  in  his  own  language, 
not  intending  to  quote  the  sayings  of  others,  as  there  is  not  a  quo- 
tation mark  used  in  any  case.  As  you  read  it  in  the  Dental  Cosmos, 
one  might  think  the  writers  had  said  the  things  reported,  because 
the  quotation  marks  correctly  applied  to  Dr.  Peirce  also  apply  to 
those  of  whom  he  was  speaking.  The  point  to  be  observed  is  this  : 
Dr.  Peirce's  remarks  were  taken  as  if  I  had  written  them.  The 
sentences  were  analyzed,  paraphrased,  and  logically  considered  to 
produce  the  following :  "  One  can  hardly  avoid  drawing  a  deep  sigh 
of  discouragement  in  the  effort  to  deal  adequately  with  this  sort  of 
thing.  It  is  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  respect,  and  yet  it  is  all 
so  foreign  to  the  scientific  spirit  and  method  of  working  that  the 
situation  is  much  like  the  old  problem  put  to  us  in  our  childhood 
days,  '  If  a  bushel  of  wheat  sells  for  a  dollar,  what  will  six  yards  of 
muslin  cost?'     There  is  no  relation  whatever  between  one  part  of 
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his  problem  and  the  other  part  or  |«rt«.  He  first  brings  in  a  hypo- 
thetical condition  an  a  premise ;  he  then  mvb  that  it  is  impomble  to 
tell  what  the  cffictH  of  this  (•<  m  are.      If  it  is  impoMible  to  tell 

anything  about  it,  of  what  j. .>.-,,,,,.  sipnificancc  can  it  l>c?  It  is 
an  abnormal  condition^  he  Hays,  ihaf  ?n nli-s  the  teetb  vi.  Ti|  to  the 
intluence  of  the  acids  of  the  mouth.  ^  is  to  me  :  a  plain 

statement  of  the  obvious,  and  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
several  well-known  teachers  an<l  college  professors  who  took  p^rt 
in  this  discussion  are  in  agreement  with  the  wisdom  of  the  teach- 
ing." 

The  above  quotations  from  the    Intkrnationat    T>rvTAL  Joi'R- 
NAL,  and  their  analysis,  which  was  aimed  at  my  t.  j_n^  have  no 

more  bearing  upon  this  study  than  the  lengthy  interpolation  of 
another's  views  would  have  to  my  own.      It  is  upon  the  8uppo«i- 


I 


tion  that   I  oppose   Dr.  Black.      The  old  school-<lav  !        " 
a[)ply  in  this  case.      On   turning  the  leaves  we   find 

•*  The  opinions  expressed  were  confesse<Ily  founde<i  U|    ; ■  \. 

perience,"  although,  evidently  not  upon  the  facts  observetl,  but  up'-n 
their  interpretation  of  facts.  And  have  we  not  all  history  before  u«« 
to  show  that  such  interpretation  may  be  made  to  teach  just  the 
opposite  of  what  is  true  when  the  observed  facts  are  not  "led 

by  some  exact  scientific  method  or  principle?      May   i 

count  f«»r  the  interpretation  of  Dr.  Pcirce's  remarks   lea ^     .-: 

the  o|)posite  of  what  he   intended  ?     Further  on   in   the  pap^r  we 
read  of  the  vitality  of  enamel.      **  I  believe  that  enamel   is 
says  another  college  professor,  and  he  continues,  **  there  are  aooie 
things  we  cannot  measure  with  a  yard-stick  ;   there  an-  ', 

wo  cannot  demonstrate  with   crucible  or  test-tube.''      ii 
that  there  may  be  certain   forces  and  conditions  whieh 
not  yet  recognized,  I  should  be  among  the  last  to  denj. 
ment.     liut,  then,  what  bearing  doi>s  this  have  upon  our  manipulation 
of  material   things   as  we  umlerstaiid  them  to-daj?     la  the  yard- 
stick   to   be   tliscredited   as   an    instrument    for   measn 
things,  and  shall  we  abandon   the  use  of  <••"''-  aii<i   i. -»-»»•%" 
our   eflorts    to   tiinl   out    the   •lualilies   and  >«hin   nf  matr- 

things?    The  above  is  proof  that  all  the  inv< 
material  things  that  can   be  scientifically  demonslmlnl. 
presume   to   leach    that   vitality  has  any  part  in  denial  oanca  are 
pronour.ced  **  fixed  in  opinions  with  «»b  ^""d  delermi nations 

never  to  yield  a  point.**  A  careful  rcath  •  ■>  ^n-  i  *»por  untler  — »'-• 
will    ob.m'rv«»    fli  ii    »lii«    principal    f-rre   <.f  nrtfutnonl    of  jt*  %» 
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against  the  empirical  method  of  teaching  which  is  set  in  opposition 
to  science. 

Speaking  of  hinderances  to  scientific  progress,  we  quote  as  follows  : 
"  Another  enemy  of  all  true  scientific  progress  is  your  person  of 
authority.  He  has  acquired  notoriety  in  some  special  field.  He  is 
always  to  the  front  when  a  new  generalization  based  upon  new  facts 
in  his  particular  field  is  brought.  He  sometimes  presents  an  outward 
show  of  deference,  but  he  has  an  obvious  inward  determination  never 
to  yield  a  point.  Observing  him,  one  is  constrained  to  believe  that 
the  force  of  the  most  evident  facts  is  lost  entirely  upon  those  who 
are  firmly  intrenched  behind  old  and  fixed  habits  of  thought.  Long- 
continued  concentration  of  mind  and  purpose  in  a  fixed  direction 
undoubtedly,  at  least,  renders  the  intellect  incapable  of  perceiving 
the  true  relations  of  things  revealed."  "  The  best  security  for  fixed- 
ness of  opinion  is,"  says  Bagehot,  ^'  that  people  should  be  incapable 
of  comprehending  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side."  How  does 
this  apply  to  those  who  think  only  on  subjects  that  can  be  "  measured 
with  a  yard-stick  or  demonstrated  with  crucible  and  test-tube"  ? 
The  question  is  asked,  "  How  is  it  possible  to  bear  any  scientific 
procedure  upon  hypothetical  conditions  which  are  admittedly  beyond 
the  reach  of  science  V^  We  have  never  proposed  to  investigate  the 
unknowable  or  unthinkable.  We  are  simply  trying  to  establish  a 
solid  basis  of  scientific  facts  upon  which  we  may  work  intelligently, 
instead  of  empirically,  as  those  must  work  who  ''  cannot  go  over  the 
ground  and  prove  their  points,  hut  will  have  their  theories  and  be- 
lieve them." 

^'  I  wonder  if  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  so  much  given  to 
talking  about  this  mysterious,  intangible,  vital  force  have  ever  care- 
fully examined  their  own  opinions  about  it?"  For  one,  I  will  give 
:an  answer,  yes.  I  have  given  years  of  thought  to  this  subject.  I 
have  questioned  Nature  and  received  her  answers.  "  The  mind  has 
been  laid  alongside  of  physical  facts  and  conquered."  The  reward 
is  that  this  unknowable,  mysterious,  intangible,  vital  force  is  as  well 
understood  as  though  it  had  been  discovered  by  experiments  in  the 
laboratory.  Evolution  in  science  is  at  a  standstill  when  investigators 
come  to  think  beyond  what  may  be  demonstrated  by  calcium  light  or 
be  presented  by  tables  of  physical  experiments.  From  the  repeated 
reference  to  the  older  men  in  the  profession,  and  the  low  scientific 
rating  given  them,  it  would  seem  that  time  had  been  wasted  in  giving 
them  so  much  notice.  If  their  teachings  are  empirical,  they  will 
soon  pass  away,  young  men  of  science  may  fill  their  places,  and  all 
will  be  forgotten. 


Influence*  thai  retard  Evolution  m  iJcntai  ,^  I'-i'in^^r.        iU 

As  we  proceed  with  the  review  thin  sentence  appaAn:  **  Tmlj 
it  seemed  that  one  must  he  very  alert  in  these  days  if  one  is  to 
contrihute  anything  towards  the  advar  ^  of  knowledge  in  the 

dental   profession  and  save  one's  ropuUi.ion  »   r  -  •     statement. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  noticeahle  that  a  large  j  .u:  ..j  oppoitition 
to  the  new  views  comes  from  the  older  men  in  our  profwwion.  Thej 
seem  to  feel  that  a  change  of  opinion  means  the  nullification  of  the 
work  of  a  lifetime."  I  tut  I  regard  that  as  altogether  a  wrong  podi- 
tion.  The  condemnation  comes  not  in  having  taught  error*  which 
was  really  not  error  so  long  as  no''  •  -  Setter  was  known,  hut  in 
clinging  to  that  error  after  it  has  1  lown  to  he  such.      I  com- 

men<l  to  them  this  saying  of  Marcus  Aurelius:  "  If  any  one  <*an 
convince  me  of  an  error,  1  shall  be  very  glad  to  change  my  opii 
for  truth  is  my  business  and  nobody  was  ever  yet  hurt  by  it.      liut 
he  that  condemns  in  ignorance  and  mistake,  it  is  he  that  receives  the 
mischief.  "     **  We  would  at  lejist  wish   to  see  the  older  men  in  oar 
profession  content  to  rest  with  work  well  done.     We  w..ii!  1    »!  i  !!v 
honor  them  and  ask  them  to  accept  our  full  and  cordial  a 
ment  of  the  faithful  way  in  which  they  have  marched  forward  under 
great  dilTiciilties.      They  have  made  wonderful   progress,  a 
handicapped  in  manv  ways  and  carrvini'  heavy  burdens.      Hut  must 
the  universe  stoj)  with  their  passing?      Must  the  dtiuge  which  emis 
all,  come  upon  us  as  they  go?      Is  it  not  our  business  also  to  put  the 
hand  of  progress  forward  a  little  on  the  dial  of  time?     Why  ran 
they  not  accept  the  situation  gracefully,  and  frankly  admit  that  ' 
have  not  exhausted    the   possibilities  of   heaven   and  earth  ?       liut 
whether  they  will  do  this  or  not,  Nature  smiles  upon  tlicra  sereii 
turning  the  page  of  her  great  book  to  a  new  problem,  calls  out  mr- 
voun^'er  class." 

•Vs  one  of  the  older  members  referred  to,  and  one  who  onder 
other  circumstances  might  feel  complimenle*!  for  the  generoas  cre«ln 
and  (listinction  bestowed  above  others,  he  has  fixed  U|Mm  this  occaaion 
as  the  time  to  file  his  conclusions  in  the  archives  of  tho  .\Ia*sachu- 
setts  Dental  Society  for  the  dental  pnifeHsor's  perusal,  and  n»pcoi 
fully  <ledi('!ites  the  work  to  the  ym.  ^  n\ru  \\\  the  pn»f«'<'»i.iri.  I:  > 
hardly  possibb*  that  you  will  be  .    '»  to  carry  * 

the  older  men  who  have  watched  ilental  evolution  for  forty  and  • 
for  fifty  years.     As  an  individual,  I  have  known  and  b<^n  madr  to 
feel   what   it   has  Imhmi,  and  still   is,  to  stand  for  my   c»»nricli      - 
Karly  in  professional  life,  when  tlental  lileratu"-  *^-^  rare,  and  \\%i*- 
tal  societies  beyond   reach,  there   was  more   l.:..      :   r  thought   and 
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study  of  nature.  The  outcome  was  a  theory  which  was  not  in 
harmony  with  established  practice.  The  theory  was  given  to  the 
profession,  and  I  was  advised  to  retract  and  save  my  professional 
reputation,  and  if  I  did  not,  the  consequences  were  defined.  Denial 
of  a  scientific  standing  has  been  firmly  adhered  to,  and  you  have 
just  heard  the  latest.  Kind  offers  for  giving  up,  excuses  for  teaching 
errors,  and  finally  a  challenge  which  few  would  care  to  accept,  and 
quite  probably  it  was  expected  that  no  one  could  be  found  to  accept, 
and  thus  would  end  a  life-work  in  disgrace  to  empiricism  and  tri- 
umph to  physical  science.  Here  are  the  conditions  in  the  challenge, 
^'  We  show  you  that  lactic  acid  is  formed  by  certain  micro-organisms 
in  contact  with  enamel.  We  show  you  many  appearances  of  decay- 
ing enamel  which  are  identical  with  appearances  produced  by  arti- 
ficial application  of  lactic  acid  out  of  the  mouth.  And  yet  you  go 
on  talking  about  the  absence  of  a  certain  vague,  vital  force,  or  cer- 
tain electrical  conditions  of  the  mouth  as  being  responsible  for  dental 
caries.  We  ask  you  to  abandon  this  position,  or  come  forward  and 
astound  the  scientific  world  by  your  announcement  of  the  discovery 
of  some  hitherto  unknown  principles  of  chemistry." 

I  wish  it  understood  that  in  my  own  mind  there  has  never  been 
any  clash  between  my  views  and  the  findings  of  Dr.  Miller,  Dr. 
Black,  and  Dr.  Williams.  What  has  been  claimed  by  them  for  their 
investigations  has  been  granted.  Exceptions  are  taken  to  limiting 
all  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  dental  caries  to  physics.  As  the  re- 
view has  shown,  my  own  work  which  relates  to  organic  matter  and 
vitality  has  been  rejected  by  science  and  classed  with  empiricism. 
Therefore,  until  the  dental  profession  fully  recognizes  this  work  as 
scientific,  I  will  gracefully  take  my  place  alongside  of  editors,  college 
professors,  and  eminent  teachers,  and  wait  until  a  sufficient  number 
of  facts  have  been  obtained  from  clinical  practice  to  be  entitled  to  a 
standing  upon  a  scientific  platform.  One  cannot  but  feel  responsible, 
in  a  measure,  for  teaching  error,  and  thereby  leading  others  to  a 
point  of  humiliation.  Science  is  in  evolution  and  knowledge  is 
gained  by  thought.  The  limit  to  knowledge  is  bounded  by  capacity 
of  comprehension. 

It  has  been  plainly  stated  in  the  paper  that  investigations  have 
been  made  upon  inorganic  matter  which  will  admit  of  physical 
demonstrations.  On  the  other  hand,  this  study  has  been  limited  to 
teeth  in  a  state  of  development,  in  which  state  the  pulp  plays  an 
important  part.  This  condition  cannot  be  marked  accurately  by 
years.     Upon  an  average,  fifteen  years  would  be  considered  a  low 
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estimate  for  the  time  cliiMren'8  teeth,  or  tho«e  older  which  have 
approximate  cavities,  coiiM  be  safely  fille*!  with  gold  without  ,• 

of  recurrent  cnrios.     Close  ol  ^  will  r«  •  the  dif 

tween  incipient  decay  under  imm^-  in  chilii.  u  ^  teeth  aui  f 

adults.     The  former  are  marked   by  a  brown  or  vellou  -li  r» 

tbrouj^b   the  enamel,  which  shows  extension  overall  ♦? 

in  iHirmal  teeth  the  lines  of  caries  are  more  clearly  defined,  darker 
in  color,  and  not  so  deep,  being  the  result  of  imperfect  manipulation, 
wliile  spots  are  seen  through  the  enamel.      I  wish  it  »!     '  '    t 

in  any  c*ase  imperfect  manipulation   introdiu-cs  the  coniii;-.uH  w..i  ii 
are  so  ably  su|)p')rted  by  science  in  the  paper  before  us,  the  truth  of 
which  I  do  not  question.     Let  us  consider  how  carien  progress  as 
beneath   gold    fillings   unaided   by  micro-organisms  or   lactic  acid. 
From  the  first  office  of  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  to  the  finish  of  the 
dentine,  the  dentine  is  under  vital   influence.     Nature  works  upon  a 
principle  of  consonance  of  potential,  perhaps  better  under**      !   '  v 
pohirity,  which   in  a  tooth  or  the  whole  body  would  be  th.    . 
body  is  covered  by  the  skin ;  all  within  belongs  to  the  negative  i 
the  positive  pole  being  outside,  such  as  sunlight,  warmth,  thennil 
changes,  etc.     Nature  buibls  up  the  body  from  within,  using  lime, 
alkali,  and  such  elements  as  are  nec<»ssary   to  c        '     ••  the  t* 
As  above  mentioned,  the  functions  of  the  pulp  are  -ii«  n  lui  lo  inUn:- 
gently  direct  the  construction  of  the  to<»th. 

In  normal  dentine  all  that  is  necessary  to  arrest  decay  is  to  pre- 
pare the  cavity  and  fill  with  gold  when  conditions  are  favorable;  and 
here  I  will  add  that  gold  is  the  best  material  in  use  when  adapted  to 
favorable  conditions.     Now  let  us  consider  the  unfavor     *  < 

in  the  teeth  of  young  people  ;  remember  that  youth   i^  I 

to  a  definite  age.      Teeth   that  conjmeiice  to  decay  on  :i 
surfac<w  should  not  be  filled  with  gold  as  early  as  thiKse  we.  I 

which   are  attacked   with   caries  arising  from   fissures  or  \v  \ 

closing  of   enamel.      Some   cases   are  slower   in   cal  n   than 

others  ;  while  a  non-conducting  filling  wouhl  allow  n.iMr. 
plett*  her  work,  a  conductor  of  thermal  changes   w   ■•'  ' 
progress,  ;unl  i\\v  result  wouM   '"    fl  »'   fl^-  t>   r!   >ri 
the  metal  would  b<»<'oine  devi 
the  enamel  should  exclude  the  lactic  acid. 

At  the  «)pening  of  the  Ninth  .Me«lical  Congress  at  Wr»  '\ 

the  a<ldn*ss  «)f  welcome,  the  speakei  ' 

ances  which  aid  in  medicine  and  hui^-  •>,  i 
give   Nature  a  chance."     T)ii^   iiMiitL    w 
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Obtundents,  anaesthetics,  cataphoresis,  the  mallet,  are  all  liable  to 
interfere  with  nature.  Nature  rejects  mineral  food  generally  by 
taste,  and  the  above  agencies  are  on  the  same  line  and  too  often 
forced.  Nature  tolerates  the  farmer  in  tempting  the  appetite,  to 
fatten  his  pigs,  even  the  stuffing  of  turkeys  for  Thanksgiving ;  but 
the  dentist  often  manifests  causes  for  rebellion  in  stuffing  hyper- 
dermically,  or  the  forcing  of  drugs  electrically,  as  well  as  malleting 
gold  upon  vital  dentine.  It  is  all  upon  a  line  of  shooting  civilization 
into  the  Filipinos,  dangerous  to  vitality. 

In  speaking  of  the  influences  of  gold  upon  sensitive  dentine, 
thermal  change  has  been  used  instead  of  electricity.  In  the  evolu- 
tion of  electricity  from  mineral  to  animal  bodies  we  use  the  same 
terms,  and  this  introduces  the  most  embarrassing  feature  of  this 
paper.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  attempted  to  formulate  or  even 
to  state  this  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of  forces  or  laws  from  the 
mineral  plane  to  the  animal  plane,  and  therefore  the  embarrassment 
by  being  driven  to  speak  of  what  I  have  said  or  done.  The  dis- 
covery, if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  a  scientific  cable-line  running 
from  the  mineral  plane  up  and  into  the  plane  of  life,  through  intel- 
lect, reason,  etc.     I  say  cable  because  of  the  many  strands  therein. 

We  will  first  take  up  matter,  force,  and  law,  known  upon  the 
lowest  plane.  This  knowledge  is  gained  in  the  laboratory,  where  we 
have  all  the  material  forces  and  laws  as  a  study.  Force  is  the  life 
of  matter;  that  force  is  electricity.  It  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
atoms,  and  they  combine  in  definite  proportions,  which  is  a  manifes- 
tation of  law.  The  chemist  understands  that  water  is  HgO  the 
world  over ;  for  his  convenience  he  crowds  nature  and  gives  us  II2O2, 
and  at  the  first  opportunity  the  imprisoned  oxygen  escapes.  Upon 
this  plane,  by  direction  of  this  life-force,  crystals  appear,  each  after 
its  kind.  Beauty  and  variety  can  be  seen  in  frost-work,  even  in  a 
snow-flake  or  in  flowers  upon  the  window-pane.  Leaving  the  first 
appearance  of  life  to  the  biologist,  we  mention  that  vegetable  life  is 
supported  by  mineral  food  in  the  absence  of  that  more  easily  digested, 
and  by  the  unfolding  forces  and  aid  of  vegetation,  food  for  animals 
is  prepared.  This  is  a  wonderful  change ;  but,  being  so  common, 
little  thought  is  given  to  it,  and  apparently  no  thought  to  evolution 
of  matter,  force,  and  laws,  to  correspond  with  vegetable  matter. 
Bear  in  mind  there  must  be  a  Creator ;  that  knowledge  comes  to 
every  soul  as  it  can  comprehend  nature  and  nature's  laws.  There  is 
much  that  is  unknowable  to  the  masses  which  would  have  been 
known  if  man  had  been  taught  to  think  independently  rather  than 
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to  depend  upon  others  to  think  for  htiu.  1  do  not  expect  that  the 
radical  thou;^litrf  here  exprosned  will  be  receive<l  at  once.  I  hare 
given  them  as  they  have  coine  to  me,**  by  laying  t^"*  't.ir.l  >^  "  r^ide 
of  physical  facta  and  striving  to  conquer  them.  "  .*tinl 

opportunities  have  been  offereil  to  aid  in  iitudying  nature, 
have  been  improved,  and  the  results  are  now  ofTered  for  progrees  in 
dental  science.  One  must  feel  that  there  has  been  a  roisukc  in 
dcnyin;;  this  study  a  scientific  in  *  ition,  and  so  much  labor  be- 
stowe<l  upon  the  physical  aspect.  i...^  study  hail  not  been  wholly 
confincil  to  dentistry,  and  the  following,  which  doen  not,  I  <lo  not 
offer  as  estublishe*!  science.  There  has  been  a  great  desire  to  es^tab- 
lish  a  scientific  connection  between  atoms  and  intellect,  physicA  and 
metaphysics.  I  <lo  not  know  that  the  line  has  ever  been  d 
trnce<l,  showinj^  Natures  method  of  communication  with  man,  .-:ij\f- 
ing  that  man  works  out  what  Nature  has  wrought  within.  In  familiar 
language,  **  God  created  man  in  his  own  image." 

The  next  problem  is,  how  does  Divinity  inspire  humanity? 
Turning  to  our  review  we  read,  '  I  wonder  if  any  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  so  much  given  to  talking  about  this  mysterious,  in' 
vital  force  have  ever  examined  their  own  opinions  about  it  :  me 
origin  of  all  this  so-called  vital  force,  as  Tyndall  so  ably  demon- 
Htnite<l  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  is  from  that  great  rwenroir  of 
inorganic  force,  the  sun."  From  the  time  this  announcement  came 
to  my  notice  until  now,  it  has  bet^n  undergoing  evolution,  and  the 
facts  announced  by  Tyndall  at  that  time  show  that  he  is  oo  the 
same  plane  with  Dr.  Miller,  Dr.  Black,  and  Dr.  WillinmH ;  neither 
go  higher  than  physics.  If  '''-•■  iiU  entertaineii  higher  views  ho 
wisely  kept   them   to  hinHrlt.  world  wa.s  not   readv  to  receiTe 

them. 

First   let   us  analyze  the  energy  which   is  given  out  by  a  beam 
or  sunlight.      Physically  speaking,  the  sun  imparts  to  mn*  1- 

ing  to  its  condition  to  receive  all  the  energy  known  ii  ' 

which  electricity  is  the  most  p-  ..:..♦,  and  it  is  t^- •    •"■ 
which,  like  Jacob's  ladder,  r<  j  "earth   i 

lieve  that  all   revelation  from  the  Crt»ator  toman  isthmu. 
tricity  in  its  various  phases  ;  commencing  with  -  and  ob^cmng 

its  evolution  as  it  appears  upon  the  vegetable  aii<i  mtimal   plane*,  we 
call   the  change  evolution.      \  more  corn*ct  \  '  Mk*  to  crr«lit 

evolution  with  niising  matter  from   mm'-  '^   '  '  ■*•    **  ^  *o 

say  that  the  sun  shines  alike  upon  all  «  ^t 

nuitter  gives  expression  to  the  Divine  gift,  which  ii  life 
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its  condition  or  state  to  express  it.  Electricity  is  the  ^'  breath  of 
life"  shown  in  elements,  by  the  order  and  proportion  of  crystals, 
each  after  its  kind ;  that  is,  the  crystal  is  the  environment  of  the  life 
which  fashioned  it.     Beauty  is  also  displayed  in  frost-work. 

Vegetable  life  follows  in  evolution,  minerals  are  raised  up  to 
ororanic  compounds,  and  in  this  marvellous  change  the  same  laws  and 
forces  have  undergone  evolution  to  fit  the  new  condition.  Life  finds 
material  to  environ  itself.  Every  seed,  bulb,  or  twig  arranges 
material  for  a  body  suited  to  its  needs  and  purposes,  even  the  same 
soil  or  sap  being  used  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  A  bud  grafted 
into  a  crab-apple  stock  would  bear  a  pippin,  a  sweet  or  sour  apple, 
according  to  the  life  in  the  bud.  Upon  the  same  principle  a  pulp 
fashions  a  tooth  in  size,  form,  and  color  to  match  a  corresponding 
one.  While  the  pulp  derives  its  life  and  material  from  the  common 
stock  in  the  body,  it  has  the  designing  power  in  itself.  Whatever 
interferes  with  its  methods  is  abnormal.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  teeth  that  are  prone  to  decay  on  approximal  sides  are  not  suf- 
ficiently protected.  This  is  no  argument  against  the  lactic  acid 
cause ;  it  is  in  harmony  so  far  as  the  physical  causes  are  an  influ- 
ence. But  when  the  vitality  and  instinct  of  the  pulp  are  considered 
new  conditions  arise.  First,  nature  in  the  work  of  organization  in 
vegetable  or  animal  compounds  combines  elements  in  various  pro- 
portions and  retains  the  same  until  the  vital  principles  are  disar- 
ranged. To  put  metal  into  the  dentine  of  a  young  tooth,  or  into 
dentine  which  contains  organic  matter  sufficient  to  render  it  a  con- 
ductor of  thermal  changes,  is  unnatural.  No  more  lime-salts  are 
deposited  at  that  point  so  long  as  the  current  is  reversed  or  turned 
back.  Gutta-percha,  being  less  conductive,  allows  calcification  to 
continue  and  produce  a  tooth  of  normal  structure.  One  point  is 
overlooked,  and  that  is  heat.  In  animal  bodies  normal  heat,  or  the 
limit  of  heat,  ranges  between  freezing  and  105°,  Vegetable  life  places 
it  between  zero  and  the  boiling-point  of  water,  or  near  this  line.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  drinks  or  food  when  taken  into  the  mouth  at  a 
temperature  of  150°,  in  cases  of  metal  fillings,  raises  the  temperature 
quite  above  the  normal  standard.  The  effects  occasionally  appear 
under  large  gold  fillings  in  bicuspids,  which  seem  perfect  and  have  done 
good  service  for  several  years.  If  on  account  of  pulp  disturbance 
such  fillings  are  removed,  it  is  found  that  the  lime-salts  have  been  taken 
back,  causing  pulp  exposure.  It  has  been  stated  that  some  conditions 
arise  where  the  teeth  decay  less  rapidly,  where  pulp  devitalization 
has  been  resorted  to,  the  vital  action  being  cut  off  from  the  portion 
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within  the  onamol.  Also  by  slow  ahraAion  teeth  mmy  be  ground  to 
the  j^uriiH,  the  pulp  receding  and  Hccondary  dentine  taking  itA  place ; 
tliat    is,  where   the   irritation    hafl   not   turned   back   the  ' 

Hupply.      Still   other   deinonMtrutions   are   found   where  « 
irritated   the  neck   of  the  torith   and  worn  the  dentine, 
meet  the  invasion,  produces  pulp-stone  upon  the  side  most  worn. 
It  seems  that  we  have  facts  enough  to  establish  science  upon  the 
vital  Hide  of  dcntiil  caries.      I    wish   to  claim  one  fioint,  that  vit.il 
teeth  decay  beneath  gold  fillings,  in. I.         ' nt  of  0  i«*«s  so  ably 

investigated  and   pronounced  settled   .imh  ihe  t^-  •  ■•  •'  •        • 

When  the  natural  organic  construction  ot  dentii. 
gold  or  malleting,  or  where  by  heat  the  pulp  functions  are  disturln  d. 
decomposition  sets  in.     This  is  seen  through  the  enamel  where  g«»ld 
has  been  inserted  in  young  teeth  for  a  year  or  less.     The  fact  is, 
that  a  goM  filling  which  passes  through  enamel  into  d 
tooth  is,  while  mastication  of  fo«>d  is    -  ••   •  on,  an  ele- 
ing  charged  with  electricity  and  di.-'        _    i  when  thf  i 

conductor.     In  a  tooth  of  normal  structure  it  is  not  a  conductor. 
Aside   from   the  heat  above   105°   there  is  electricity  that   passes 
through    the    gold,  which    is  not  tolerated  by  nature,    in   conia«'t 
with    dentine.      Lime-salts    are    <lissolve<l    by    action    of  the    pu'- 
Before    l>r.    Miller    announce<l    his    discovery    I     had    tried 
following    experiment,   which    convinced    me    that    the    first    prri 
ciples    of  dental    caries    were    coexistent    with    creation^  and  w  m 
enrolled  in  the  law  that  acid  dissolves  lime-salts.     The  enamel  w:ih 
polished   on   opposite  sides  of  a  molar  and   the  t«>oth  su*t(>endetl  in 
water,  in  which  some  carbonate  of  soda  had  been  dissoh 

serve  alkalinity.     The  suspension    was   from   a  rl 

wire,  the   points   resting  upon   the  enamel   and  th 
put   in   circuit  with   two   or  three   cells   of  battery.      In  IfM   than 
twenty-four  hours  the  positive  electrode  had  commenced  a  eerily  in 
the  enamel,  while  at  the  negative  pole  there  was  a  ring  of  nlu  but 
no  mark   upon  the  dentine.      Another  test   for  acid  was  as  follow - 

a  piece  of  litmus-paper  wj«t  with  saliva  wa.-4  laid  »f ^  ••  •"•?n  pUu 

which  was  in  connection  with  the  battery,  and   a  .  ;'»rmin£» 

the  other  pole,  was  slowly  traceil  over  the  pa|>or.  showing  in  r-  i 
lines  or  characters  that  oxygen  was  associate*!  wilh  »•  i  !••  u  >n 
miml  that  decomposition  of  water  is  quite  tlifTerenl  by  the  fiui  pr» 
cess  from  what  it  is  by  the  physical. 

Having  spent  considenible  time  u|>on   the  vitt^'"*  -^^  •'»-  ""^'^ 
let  us  consider  and   further  |»in-^i>.«  .mr   sru  Iv   «•! 
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animal  electricity  as  it  is  manifested  in  mind.  From  my  first 
interest  in  this  study  until  the  present  time,  there  were  not  facts 
enough  known  in  vital  electricity,  all  combined,  to  give  an  intelligent 
illustration.  First,  the  mind  communicates  or  corresponds  with  other 
minds  through  several  of  the  senses, — by  sight,  sound,  feeling,  etc., 
— and  by  writing  or  printing.  In  writing,  the  fingers  holding  the 
pen  are  guided  by  the  mind,  the  characters  are  translated  by  the 
receiver,  and  the  message  becomes  knowledge  or  intelligence  to 
another  mind  or  person.  The  first  electric  telegraph  worked  upon 
the  same  principle :  the  fingers  at  the  key  put  upon  the  wire  waves 
of  electricity,  which  were  converted  into  magnetic  force,  leaving  im- 
presses upon  a  slip  of  paper.  The  ear  of  the  operator  caught  the 
sound,  and  paper  was  discarded,  the  sounder  taking  the  place  of  the 
register.  The  telephone  teaches  a  more  important  object-lesson ; 
that  is,  the  voice,  the  effect  of  wave-sound,  which  is  thrown  into 
space  by  vital  energy  as  the  wireless  telegraph,  sends  out  physical 
waves.  Speaking  into  the  phone  causes  vibrations  in  a  metal  disk 
which  is  in  consonance  with  a  similar  one  at  the  terminus ;  thus  the 
mind  and  thought  of  one  person  employ  the  organs  of  speech,  which 
are  vital  organs  to  produce  wave-sounds,  which  are  converted  into 
electricity  that  conveys  the  intelligence,  delivering  it  to  the  ear  and 
understanding  of  one  far  away.  Electricity,  as  generally  understood^ 
is  interconvertible  into  heat,  light,  chemical  afiinity,  magnetism,  etc. 
It  will  in  time  be  analyzed,  and  added  to  it  will  be  life,  intellect,  will, 
thought,  and  all  that  belongs  to  man  to  know.  Man,  we  are  told, 
has  come  up  through  the  stone  age,  has  passed  the  iron  age,  and 
now  is  in  the  steel  age.  There  is  great  promise  that  the  near-by 
century  will  be  an  "age  of  reason,"  an  age  when  man  will  better 
know  himself  and  know  more  of  life,  natural  laws,  and  divinity. 

It  might  naturally  be  asked  what  this  digression  has  to  do  with 
dental  science.  It  relates  to  the  phase  of  science  which  treats  of 
life;  it  is  a  part  of  knowledge  which  is  connected  with  a  certain 
vague,  vital  force  hitherto  unknown,  that  is  called  for  in  the 
challenge.  This  writing  is  not  a  reserve,  an  unheard  of  principle 
brought  in  to  astonish  opposition,  but  principles  which  have  been 
promulgated  for  years  past.  Dentistry  has  given  to  medicine  and 
the  world  some  valuable  discoveries ;  it  may  yet  add  to  physiology 
some  new  discoveries,  and  the  time  seems  ripe  for  it. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  some  present  to  know  how  these  new 
principles  have  been  discovered.  That  is  the  evolution  of  natural 
laws  and  forces  to  meet  the  conditions  of  life  and  organized  matter. 
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First,  there  wan  a  <lesire  for  knov  f  electricity  and  rj 

in  boyhocni  dayn.     Ah  country  distnct  schofjln  afTonle*!  no  oppor- 
tunity for  sucli  Htudy,  all  that  could  be  done  wa^j  to  read  >«':  kt 
88  the  times  offered.      In  1847  I  commenced  to  wear  a  si 
— all   terii[)orary  platen  were  then  made  of  silver.      It  wa.**   :. 
chemical   action   of  that  plate  upon  various  kinds  of  fx>d  that  the 
thought  came  to  mind  that  taste  was  from  vital  or  organic  electricitj. 
To  commence  the  study,  I  constructed  two  galvanometers  differing  in 
sensitiveness,  to  meet  demands.     About  three  years  wer«-  in 
study,  mostly   in    the   labomtory,  some   in    the   mouth.       ii 
learneil,  and  the  facts  were  noted,  that  fo<Kl,  such  as  taste  an'i 
direct  to  be  masticated  in  pairs,  or  at  the  same  time,  were  )' 
and  negative,  or  were  used  with   fluids  which  produced  the  same 
effect.      All  food  which  was  browned,  roaste<l,  or  broiled  greatly  in- 
creased the  <leflection  of  the  needlo  when  teste<l  in  the  mouth  or  in 
the  laboratory,  saliva  being  used  a.s  lluid.     Arid  fruits,  vinejjar,  etc., 
also  increaseii  the  current.     As  the  current  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  in  either  aise,  the  instruments  were  of  no  avail  in  testing  the 
vital  current  which  was  believe<l  to  exist. 

The  first  important  discovery  was  that  vital  electricity,  which  wii 
revealed  in  taste,  became  electricity  proper  when  in  touch  with  metal 
or  carbon  conductors,  ami  its  vitality  vanisheil.  Bl«)od,  on  I  •  •  • 
the  artery,  loses  its  life  princi|)le.  I  can  see  no  way  that  th. 
covery  could  have  been  made  without  the  wearing  of  silver.  Gold, 
vulcanite,  an<l  aluiiiinuiu  plates  were  used,  each  teaching  lesions 
relating  to  respective  conditions,  but  not  in  connection  with  vital 
electricity.     Silver  worn  in  the  mouth  is  an  unstable     '  ^      Ita 

potential  is  cliange<l  in  masticating  foo»l  with  every  t««M.  m  .  i     ^    ■   -- 
of  acid  or  alkali,  sulj)hur,  or  chloride  of  smlium.      TIum  \\\- 
became  a  vital   electro-chemical  galvanometer,  and   pr«»liaMy  it  i»Jt* 
the  only  one  ever  consulted  in  the  interest  of  science.     First  the 
line  was  distinctly  drawn  between  mineral  and  vegetable  < 
as  food,  or  oven  mixtures  of  the  same.     Th- 
esting  as  that  of  the  microsco|)t»,  and  as  scientr 
because  it  cannot  be  ilemou'^tniled   I"  ^•'•"    '" 
of  information  gained  was  the  eflVet  j 

coffee,  toasting  bread,  broiling  meats,  salting  almon«U,  |M)pci)m.  etc. 
The  effiHJt,  except  the  salt,  was  to  adil  carUin  in  ill©  right  qnantiiy. 
which  is  on   the  right  side  of  nalun^'s  lino  betwrrn  vcg'                  ^ 
minerals  as  food.      Urowniu;;  «Kh»s  n«»l  ilisor/           *'       ~ 
ture  in  any  of  the  article**  <»t  t'ooti  nientioncd  .      .......-,   .  .,,     .> 
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detects  the  difference  by  taste.  Silver  increases  the  action  or  taste, 
sometimes  not  disagreeably  so,  but  more  often  otherwise.  The  sul- 
phur in  eggs  converted  the  vital  taste  into  a  metallic  taste,  or  border- 
ing upon  physical  electricity.  Carbon  from  burnt  food  also  increased 
electrical  taste. 

Any  metal  or  metallic  liquid  caused  the  same  sensation  that  one 
experiences  when  placing  zinc  in  the  mouth  with  any  other  metal. 
The  idea  that  cider  or  beer  tastes  more  sparkling  when  drunk  from 
a  pewter  mug  is  not  fancy,  but  scientific.  The  action  of  the  liquid 
charges  the  metal  with  electricity,  and  when  the  beer  flows  over  the 
edge  of  the  mug  it  becomes  electrified  and  imparts  a  thrilling  sensation 
to  the  organ  of  taste  that  could  not  be  experienced  in  the  use  of 
porcelain  or  glass.  This  knowledge  caused  the  disuse  of  the 
galvanometer  to  test  currents  of  vitality.  It  would  demonstrate 
the  physical  current  in  an  experiment  correctly,  but  could  not  touch 
taste.  Gold  gives  but  one  side  of  the  question  of  vitality.  It 
being  negative  and  not  acted  upon,  it  only  acts  upon  food  which  is 
positive  in  some  instances.  It  detects  metals  in  solution  of  the 
liquids  in  canned  goods,  but  not  like  silver.  Coffee  and  broiled 
meats,  being  also  negative,  produce  very  little  effect.  Rolled  or 
swaged  aluminum  is  by  far  the  most  natural  for  a  dental  plate.  It 
is  not  often  that  any  food  or  material  is  taken  into  the  mouth  that 
changes  taste.  Cast  aluminum  that  has  been  alloyed  to  aid  in  cast- 
ing is  not  free  from  objection.  It  may  be  interesting  to  relate  my 
experience  in  wearing  such  a  plate  for  one  night  only  ;  that  is,  under 
the  same  conditions.  I  volunteered  for  a  clinic  at  a  dental  conven- 
tion, and  came  out  all  right,  with  a  cast  plate  so  formed  as  to  cap 
over  a  molar  on  either  side  to  increase  the  bite  and  prevent  elonga- 
tion of  the  teeth.  The  articulation  below  was  upon  a  bridge  on 
either  side,  with  gold-crown  surfaces.  The  plate  was  worn  through 
the  day  all  right,  except  the  electrical  taste  with  which  I  was  familiar. 
On  taking  a  ride  in  a  street-car  in  the  evening  I  discovered  that 
all  the  street  lights  were  demoralized,  constantly  flashing,  but  irreg- 
ularly. It  was  not  long  before  I  learned  the  cause  was  not  at  the 
central  station  dynamo,  but  in  an  intermittent  current  in  my  mouth. 
By  closing  the  jaws  gold  and  aluminum  came  in  contact,  and  the 
flash  occurred ;  while  the  contact  remained  closed  or  when  open,  all 
w^as  steady.  That  was  the  only  instance  I  have  known  of  vital  elec- 
tricity being  converted  into  light.  I  do  not  claim  that  it  was,  but 
somehow  the  shock  acted  upon  the  optic  nerve  to  produce  the  phe- 
nomenon described.     The  burring  out  of  the  metal  cap  and  supplying 
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the  cavity  with  vulcanite  correcte«i  tl**-  thtnii  l»^hL     \>y  opportuuitie* 
of  thin  kind   I  hecainc  convinccMl   that  vital  tl«    *       'v  in  c«inverti'><l 
into  physical   in  parsing  through  any  metallic  •  .  :.....cTal  conJu^''  •• 
And  still  another  principle  in,  all  phyHical  currentn  in  luic  in  elti 
therapeutics  may  he  reganle*!  as  iniiifnil,  all  rcj^nknl  for  food  tole- 
rated to  a  linjiteil  degree  and  no  further 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  crisis  has  been  forced  U(x>n  the 
profession  at  this  time.  To  meet  the  occasion  much  of  a  pemonal 
nature  has  been  written  in  explanation  that  Dlherwiw'  w..ii!,l  not 
have  aippeared.     The  terms  offercjl  were  to  abandon  a  1  Ic  of 

thought  and  study,  and  thereby  acknowledge  having  taught  error ; 
or  produce  evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced vague.     All  differences  arise  from  the  conclusions  <  1 
from  two  distinct  studies,  one  physical  the  other  vital.      It  i>  ; 
stated  in  the  discussion  that  life  an<l  its  reh«f'""-  f"  "jatter  \\.\.\ 
been   considered,   because   it   cannot   be   d.                    I.     The   \^ 
which   has  occupied  my  time  commences  where  that  which  it  haa 
8uppose<l  to  antagonize  leaves  ofi*.     Opportunities,  aa  before  st.i 
have  been   improved,  and  the  teachings  from  naturo  seem  a.i  real  a« 
though  the  knowledge  had  been  obtained  from   physjcnl   •            r.ent. 
To  do  justice  to  the  discussion  <|Uotations  were  taken  fro:               "-r 
in  the   Dental  Cosmott,  which  are  able  supporters  of   .»••  i 
apply  (Mpially  well  to  organic  and  physical  science. 

No  higher  compliment  can  be  paid  the  writer  than  to  exprean  my 
feelings  towards  any  and  all  who  have  believeil  they  have  been 
working  for  the  advancement  <»f  dental  science  in  opposing  the 
electrochemical  theory,  than  by  (juoting  the  apt  u»"l  «•  **-''h'»i»en 
language  of  the  paper  reviewed.      '*  1  do  not  wish  to  •«eD 

profession  of  ours  content  with  a  lower  level  than  rightfully  belongs 
to  it.  1  want  to  see  it  take  xtH  place  among  the  fir^t,  and  thorrf«>re 
I  say  come,  let  us  join   hands,  und  let  all  |M»ity  j*    "  U 

ambitions  be  shamed  into  silence  in  the  pn^  ;    .i  n  •   o 

asm  for  real  progress,  which  shall  fill  each  .i.. of  us." 
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COMPARATIVE   ODONTOGRAPHY. 

BY   A.    H.    THOMPSON,    D.D.S. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Academy, — It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  meet  you  all  this  evening.  I  appreciate  your 
presence  here,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  compliment  of  elect- 
ing me  a  member  of  the  Academy,  an  honor  which  I  esteem  very 
highly,  on  account  of  the  honorable  standing  that  the  Academy  has 
and  the  valuable  papers  and  discussions  which  all  the  profession 
esteem,  and  which  I  assure  you  are  especially  appreciated  by  those 
who,  like  myself,  reside  at  a  distance.  I  take  great  interest  in  read- 
ing the  Transactions  of  the  Academy.  Many  of  my  old  friends  are 
members,  and  I  want  to  thank  them  for  the  honor  of  giving  me  the 
privilege  of  reading  a  paper  before  them  to-night.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  instruct,  but  rather  to  entertain  you,  and  for  that  purpose 
have  prepared  a  few  slides,  which  we  will  show  you  on  the  screen  by 
way  of  illustrating,  in  a  general  way,  the  subject  of  Comparative 
Odontography.  Dentists  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  the  study 
of  the  teeth  of  the  lower  animals.  These  studies  have  not  been 
used  in  our  teaching  in  the  curriculum  of  our  colleges  as  much  as 
they  ought  to  be.  This  should  be  taught  in  an  impressive  way  by 
the  study  of  the  teeth  of  the  lower  animals,  just  as  the  anatomist 
studies  the  parts  and  functions  of  animals  in  comparison  with  the 
human  body ;  so  I  think  that  the  teeth  of  the  lower  animals  should 
be  studied  with  this  in  view,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
teeth  of  man. 

Without  pretending  to  give  anything  comprehensive,  I  will  begin 
with  some  of  the  lower  forms  in  which  teeth  are  first  found.  It 
struck  me  as  remarkable  that  there  should  be  found  in  an  organism 
so  low  in  the  scale  of  animal  life  as  the  sea-urchin,  an  elaborate 
dental  apparatus  called  '^  Aristotle's  lantern."  It  is  composed  of 
five  parts,  which  are  arranged  around  a  centre,  forming  a  pyra- 
mid. There  are  five  distinct  alveoli,  each  one  of  which  contains  a 
tooth,  which  is  quite  like  the  incisors  of  the  rodents, — having  an 
enamel  thick  on  one  side  and  thin  on  the  other ;  so  that  with  use 
it  is  constantly  kept  on  a  sharp  edge,  wearing  away  more  rapidly  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other.     The  teeth  being  in  the  centre  of  the 

'  Eead  before  the  Academy  of  Stomatology  of  Philadelphia,  November  28, 

1899. 
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test,  they  are  protru(le<l  and  retracted  by  means  of  the  powerfU 
inuHcle.s  attaclied  to  the  test  on  the  innide.  Being  moved  with 
powerful  imiMclos,  the  teeth  are  u«e<l  with  a  great  deal  of  force  for 
cutting  and  reducing  food  uitd  for  boring  into  rorV>  iml  -il^..  *1  ,\U 
in  order  to  abstract  the  juiccM  of  the  animal  for  f-    . 

In   the   molIuHlcH,  too,  we  have  a  remarkable  dental  structure. 
Of  course,  the  bivalves  have  no  head  or  dental  apparatus,  but  the 
single-shell  mollusks  have  a  h€»ad  and  a  dental  :i  "    •  are 

much  complicated.     The  cuttle-fish,  anion/  *'  i«  a 

curious  beak;  but  the  dental  apparatus  is  a.......    ,  died 

the  odontophore,  or  tongue,  which  is  raised  up  over  a  <  _••,  in 

order  to  throw  it  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  ;  it  uncoils  itself,  and 
as  the  teeth  arc  worn  new  ones  are  brought  into  position  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting.  In  the  snail  these  teeth  are  sometimes  thrown 
forward  and  protru<led,  so  that  it  is  able  to  cut  off  plants  and  grass 
by  uicuns  of  this  odontophore.  The  nK-lliiskn  are  providnl  wi?b  a 
great  variety  of  teeth,  all  of  which  are  -  d  and  have  pi.  .r 

names.     One  form  is  what  is  called  the  toxoglossa,  which  is  found 
in  the  cohum  and  some  other  of  the  sea-mollusks,  and  is  of  an  arrow- 
shape,  with  a  tube  in  the  centre  which  contains  -  "    t  iu 
bite  is  poisonous.      There  are  a  great  many  va:-    •          i    irttn  m  the 
various  species  of  snails,  but  many  of  them  m               ive  m  hnr.liiu'i! 
mass  on  the  odontophore  for  the  purpose  of      .            plants 
is  a  very  interesting  field,  as  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  fouu'i 
among  mollusks  in  regard  to  their  teeth.     Some  have  but  two  or 
three  te<'th  in  a  row,  some  have  a  doxen,8ome  have  tN^ 
sonn'   fifty,  and  some  run  up   into  the  thousands.      It  «Mirr'»  "^ji-^  j.-»i 
inducements  to  microscopj.sts. 

C.'oining   to   the   vertebrates,   we   find   a   great    deol   of   inlercsi 
throughout  this  subkingdom.      In   the  fishes,  that  class  which  is  the 
lowest  of  the  vertebrates,  there  are  a  great  many  inleri*sling  l! 
to  be  found.      The  teeth  of  the  fishes  usually  '   the  j 

form,  the  conical  form  of  teeth,  as  shown  in  ti-    j   kc,  in  wunn  »»t 
have  the  hinge-teeth,  which  are  pressed   down   by  ItHHl   pA<^<.ii»  •   ..vi»r 
them,  and   then,  springing   back,  seizes   the  pn'V  an*!   \  ♦ 

escape.  The  bony  fishes  that  have  this  c«>nical  fonn  of  letth  ATt 
usually  ankylose<l  to  the  jaw,  except  those  which  are  d  by  mn 

elastic  hinge.  There  are  many  types  of  the  conical  t«K»Ui,  so  that  it 
is  hardly  nec(*ssary  to  go  into  «leta«ls. 

The  teeth  of  the  wolf-fish  are  »»"f  ^'  '^  nliftn.    In*   fimndisl  fnr 
the  purpixse  of  crushing  shells.      It 
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pike.  The  sharks  belong  to  the  cartilaginous  fishes,  and  their  teeth 
are  remarkable  in  that  they  are  not  ankylosed  to  the  jaw,  but  are 
attached  to  a  fibrous  membrane.  This  fibrous  membrane  comes  up 
from  beneath  the  jaw  and  carries  the  teeth  up  over  the  edge  of  the 
jaw,  where  they  stand  erect.  As  they  pull  off  or  are  naturally  lost, 
they  are  being  continually  replaced  by  others  on  the  membrane  that 
comes  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  jaw,  from  what  is  called  the  '^  thecal 
fold." 

Among  vertebrates,  there  are  four  principal  methods  of  attach- 
ment of  the  teeth, — fibrous  membrane,  ankylosis,  hinge,  and  socket 
implantation.  The  pike  type  represents  two  of  these,  and  the  shark 
represents  that  with  the  fibrous  membrane.  This  type  is  found  also 
in  the  rays,  which  are  closely  related  to  the  sharks,  as  the  teeth  are 
brought  up  in  the  same  way  by  means  of  a  membrane  within  the  jaw, 
although  the  teeth  are  differently  formed,  and  are  used  for  crushing 
shell-fish  and  substances  of  that  sort  taken  into  the  mouth.  There 
are  a  great  many  varieties  of  teeth  among  the  rays,  and  they  ex- 
hibit many  remarkable  forms.  They  are  usually  formed  as  a  com- 
pressed cone  which  is  depressed  into  a  plate.  Sometimes  there  are 
serrations  on  the  plate,  and  sometimes  there  is  quite  a  distinctive 
point  in  the  centre,  and  occasionally  a  point  on  the  side,  a  sort  of 
triangular  form. 

Coming  to  the  reptiles,  we  have  some  very  interesting  forms  pre- 
sented. The  dental  apparatus  of  the  rattlesnake  is  very  remarkable. 
The  poison  fang  is  erected,  and  is  pushed  forward  by  the  superior 
maxillary  bone.  It  lies  back  in  the  mucous  membrane  until  the 
strike  is  made,  and  then  it  is  pushed  forward  and  raised.  The 
remarkable  form  of  the  poison  fang  is  to  be  observed  in  that  it  is 
rolled  into  a  tube ;  the  poison  is  not  pushed  through  the  pulp-cavity, 
but  the  fang  is  formed  as  if  a  canine  tooth  were  taken  and  flattened 
out,  and  then  it  is  curved  over  together,  so  that  all  the  tissues  are 
folded  around  the  canal  within, — the  pulp,  the  dentine,  and  the  enamel 
around  the  outside  of  the  canal ;  and  then  it  is  covered  again  with  a 
layer,  perhaps,  of  cementum  outside  of  that.  All  the  tissues  being 
folded  in  that  way  form  the  tube  for  the  ejection  of  the  poison.  A 
remarkable  thing  in  the  formation  of  the  poison  fang  is  that  the 
outlet  of  the  poison  is  not  directly  on  the  point,  but  on  the  side  of 
the  point.  From  that  suggestion  came  the  idea  of  making  the 
hypodermic  needle, — first  the  point  was  put  on  the  end,  and  then  it 
was  put  on  the  side  like  the  fang  of  a  serpent,  Nature  having  dis- 
covered that  advantage  before  man  did. 
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One  of  the  tnofit  remarkable  forms  of  reptiles  is  that  of  the 
turtlc8^  which  are  without  teeth  proper,  the  manticating  apparatus 
conHi.stin^  of  hrakn  like  the  liills  of  birds.  Of  coun»e,  ihrre  in 
some  variety, — Horiie  are  vc^ctahle-eaters,  which  have  the  beaks  built 
for  crushirj;;;  other.M  are  carnivorous,  and  the  beaks  present  «  -V.rr 
edge  for  cutting  flesh.  The  turtles  are  very  intereitting  as  - 
some  difference  in  the  varieties  of  dental  apparatus. 

The  crocodilia  offer  some  interesting  things  in  the  study  of  the 
teeth,  in  that  they  are  conically  formed  and  show  the  true  cone-fonn 
of   tooth — that  of   tlie  lowest   form  of  vertebrates  from   which    '^ 
maminalia,  higher  forms,  were  elaborated  by  duplii'ation — as  mf>'i.  . 
cation  of  the  primitive  cone.     Alligators  have  these  simple,  conical 
teeth,  which  are  implanted  or  imbedded  in  sockets.     They  are  an 
advance  on  some  of  the  other  vertebrates,  because  in  fishes  the  teeth 
are  attached  by  ankylosis ;  in  lizards  attache<l  either  by  ankylosis  on 
the  sides  of  the  groove  or  implanted   loosely  in  the  groove.     In  the 
crocodiles  the  groove  Ints  a  septum  across  betw«'«n   i  i«*b    t.H.fli       W'.- 
have  the  begirniingof  the  true  sockets  in  the  cr- 
are  in  continuous  succession,  as  in  the  lower  vertetr  i:-^  ;  an<l  they 
pushed  up  as  new  teeth  arise  from   the  depths,  so  that  they  are  <ie- 
veloped  in  the  socket  of  the  tooth  and  carry  the  oKl  teeth  upwn'  i 
These  teeth   are  quite  irregubir  in  many  forms.      The  teeth  in  ti»c 
maxillary  bon(>s  are  small,  and  begin  to  rise  to  the  large  ninth  t«H>tb 
from  the  front,  which  is  called  the  canine,  but  it  is  not  related  to  the 
true  canine.     Then  they  ileerease  to  smaller  formSf  then  increase  lo 
the  seventeenth  tooth,  and  then  decrease  to  the  hist,  so  there  is  some 
little  system  in  the  arrangement.     There  is  s<ime  difference  in  the 
various  types  of  the  crocodilia.     As  between  all:     '  -■     -   >     -        ''^ 
there   is  liiti<'  ilistinction.      The  alligator  of  u..    .  i. 
has  the  long  tooth,  or  canine  tooth,  closed  within  th« 
a  sort  of  fossa,  which  sometimes  becomes  (juite  det»p.     This  lowor 
tooth   may   coun'   up   through    the  snout   and    project   al 
crocodiles,  however,  have  this  tooth  coming  on  the  ol  ihe 

snout,  and   that  marks  a  distinction  between  the  -t  uid  it  one 

of  the  main  tliflerenees.      The  teeth  are  almost  ai..,.   ™.   r«gaf«l«  t^<» 
size,  shape,  and  in  other  respects. 

Kelated  forms  are  the  caiman  of  South  America  and  the  garail 
of    In. 111.       The   gavail    is   renuirkable  for    having  a  spoon-ahaped 
snout.      It  is  very  narrow  and  elongated.  •«• 
shaped   form   and  being  sun-        '    i   on  the  «• -s^' h  wi.n    ^ 

These  all   Ijolong  to  the  one  I *^'^"  "'*  '■••    »«»  "♦' 

s 
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discoveries  of  recent  years  among  fossils  is  in  regard  to  birds  that 
had  teeth, — the  ichthyornis  and  hesperornis.  One  is  quite  a  low 
form,  in  that  the  teeth  are  imbedded  or  implanted  in  distinct  and 
continuous  grooves,  and  in  the  other  they  are  planted  in  the  sockets. 
The  teeth  are  of  a  low  reptilian  form,  having  a  large  base  or  bulb- 
ous root,  by  which  they  are  attached.  They  are  implanted  in  a 
ball,  as  it  were,  and  this  is  set  in  the  jaws.  These  forms  are  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  transformation  between  the  birds  and  reptiles. 
There  are  no  living  birds  that  have  teeth,  although  sometimes  they 
are  found  in  bird  embryos  ;  and  the  discovery  of  these  tooth-birds  is 
quite  remarkable,  as  showing  a  connection  between  the  reptiles  and 
the  birds.  And  that  takes  us  back  to  some  of  the  fossil  reptiles, 
as  the  fossil  flying-lizard  or  pterodactyl,  reptiles  having  teeth  and 
extended  wings,  bat-like  wings,  but  yet  were  distinctly  reptilian. 
Some  are  quite  small,  but  others  had  an  expansion  of  twenty -five 
feet.  These  were  found  in  fossil  formations  in  the  West,  and  are 
distinct  species.  Another  beauty  was  the  dinosaur,  something  like 
the  kangaroo,  having  great  hind-legs  and  short  forelegs.  Some  of 
these  were  large,  standing  up  as  high  as  a  giraffe,  but  being  organized 
a  great  deal  like  a  kangaroo,  with  great  heavy  hind-feet,  used  in 
locomotion,  and  small  forefeet.  Some  of  the  other  forms  are  remark- 
able. They  are  ugly-looking  beasts.  Some  of  these  forms  were 
very  likely  herbivorous,  being  plant-eaters,  some  were  flesh-eaters. 
There  were  some  other  remarkable  forms,  some  having  great  crests 
or  scales  along  the  vertebral  region,  probably  armed  for  the  purpose 
of  protection  against  the  attacks  of  other  animals. 

Coming  to  the  mammals,  we  find  in  the  lower  forms  that  the 
lowest  mammals  present  the  type  of  oral  armature  which  is  found 
in  the  lowest  forms  of  fishes  and  of  reptiles,  that  is,  the  horny  beak 
instead  of  the  teeth.  This  is  found  in  the  duck-bill  mole  of  Aus- 
tralia, whose  jaws  are  covered  with  a  horn-like  sheath,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  in  the  duck,  of  straining  food  through  the  water.  It  used 
to  be  supposed  they  had  no  teeth,  but  recent  specimens  show  them 
to  have  some  calcareous  teeth  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth.  A 
curious  fact  is  that  teeth  have  been  developed,  aborted,  and  then 
lost,  and  the  horny  beak  developed  on  the  jaws  afterwards,  showing 
that  they  descended  from  a  form  which  originally  was  possessed  of 
true  teeth.  It  is  a  very  interesting  form,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  duck  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mole  on  the  other. 

In  the  kangaroo,  the  lower  incisors  project  and  close  within  the 
upper  incisors ;  so  we  have  formed  almost  a  scissor-like  edge  at  that 
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point.  The  niii;trkablc  thing  about  in*-  jaw  of  the  kan^^mroo  if  that 
the  halves  of  the  lower  jawH  are  sofDewli  '^  f^-rihle,  an?  •'  '-r*.  b  quile 
an  ed^e  along  the  meMJal  line  of  the  ii  ,  by  wi.  >-j  ihcar 

grass  from  the  ground  ;  and  in  Au.Htralia  the  Hhcep  havn  fttarvc<l  bj 
thousands  on  account  of  the  shaving  ofT  of  the  )  by  kanga- 

roos. It  is  quite  uni(|ue  that  the  jaw  it«  arrangeil  ho  litat  the  teeth 
can  be  moved  against  each  other  by  a  lateral  motion. 

Coming  now  to  the  higher  form  of  miiT?""''-    ^»"  n-.fi--*-  C'^r^i  |be 
teeth  of  the  carnivora,  which  are  highly  >|  i^  to 

an  extreme  degree  of  organization.  We  have  plant-eaters  at  one 
end  and  at  the  other  end  the  llesh-eaters, — the  carnivora  and  her' .- 
vora.  The  cats  proper  have  the  jaws  and  the  teeth  arranged  so 
that  they  can  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  and  dividing  fle«h. 
The  jaw  of  the  cat  is  articulated,  so  that  there  is  hut  the  v.Tt;  .,| 
motion,  for  cutting  flesh,  and  the  sharp  blade«I  teeth  pass  ea-  r 

with  a  shear-like  motion.  There  are  no  tubercular  teeth.  Ma^ntioa- 
tion  is  not  provided  for  by  any  tubercular  forms  of  teeth  until  we 
advance  towards  the  herbivorous  types,  when  it  is  observed  that  the 
teeth  and  jaws  again  bear  a  strong  rrlationship  to  each  other.  On 
account  of  the  vertical  motion  of  the  jaws  in  the  carnivora,  the 
teeth  are  developed  in  tlu?  direction  of  the  greatest  use,  that  is, 
vertically.  As  we  pass  from  the  catM  towards  the  more  omnivorous 
forms,  we  begin  to  iiave  tubercular  teeth,  which  indicate  a  more 
mi.xed  diet.  As  we  advance  to  the  bear,  we  have  still  mor 
cubir  teeth,  which   are  used    for  a  still   more  omnivorous 

cause  the  bear  and  man  are  a  good  deal  alike  i"  "•  '«nl  to  ti.     s 

of  molars.     The  tubercular  molars  are  used  •  illy  for  a  mixed 

diet.      In    the  dog   we   have   more  tubercular   teeth,  and   a  larger 

number  in   the  cats,  who   have   but   few  ti*eth,  moat  of  the  m 

being  aborted.     In  tlie  dog  we  have  larger  molars  and  increaa«  iti 

the   tubercular    form    of    teeth,   which        '      '••s  a   i:  I   or 

omnivorous  diet.      In  the  dog  it  is  iit'*  •  oobsoi.,   ....  <  ..^iigM 

that  take   place   in   regard   to  their      _  -n.      In   the  pn::'d«ff< 

many  of  the  teeth  are  aborted,  and  th(»sc  that  remain  are  vr; 

crowded       In  the  hounds,  which  have  long  jaws,  the  teeth  are  the 

full  number,  and  sometitnt^t  there  are  extra  m 

molars  in  the  jaws  of  d«»gM  that  have  the  long  j\\*-.       i 

esting  in  connection  with  the  diflcrent  typej*.      The  up|«  .  ^ 

the  opossum   is  triangular.      It   is   the  fturvival  of  a  \rry  \ 

type  of  molar.     The  triangular  molar  is  found  far  back  in  aocieot 

times  and  is  a  primitive  form  of  the  upper  molar.     We  aoi&etiaiett 
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have  reversions  to  that  type  in  man,  in  which  we  observe  a  trian- 
gular molar  above,  the  fourth  cusp  being  sometimes  absent.  This 
triano-ular  molar  is  retained  in  the  opossums  and  others.  In  many 
forms  the  fourth  cusp  has  been  added  to  give  a  larger  masticating 
area.  In  the  raccoon  we  have  a  wide  tubercular  form  of  molar,  and 
in  the  skunk  and  in  some  such  forms  the  molars  are  carnivorous 
and  insectivorous  to  a  degree.  They  have  molars,  also,  for  grinding 
purposes.  Many  interesting  things  have  been  discovered  among 
fossil  animals.  In  what  is  called  the  great  "  sabre- tooth"  tiger  we 
observe  especially  the  elongated  canine  tooth  which  projected  far 
down  below  the  lower  jaw  and  caused  a  flange-like  development  of 
the  rim  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  if  making  a  sheath  for  its  projection. 
This  tooth  was  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  a  question  as 
to  how  it  could  have  been  used  when  the  mouth  was  closed,  and 
whether  the  animal  could  have  seized  anything  with  the  canine 
tooth ;  so  it  is  supposed  it  must  have  been  used  with  the  mouth 
closed.  In  South  America  and  in  the  cretaceous  beds  of  the  West 
there  have  been  found  specimens  in  which  there  was  no  flange  on 
the  lower  jaw;  we  suppose  they  employed  these  teeth  with  the  mouth 
closed,  ripping  up  their  prey  on  the  side.  In  the  fossil  forms  in 
South  America,  skulls  have  been  found  in  which  the  lower  jaws 
were  caught  on  the  canines  and  the  animal  starved  to  death.  That 
would  make  a  limit  to  the  evolution  of  that  form. 

Coming  to  the  opposite  extreme,  from  the  carnivorte,  we  have  the 
plant-eaters  which  subsist  on  vegetable  matter.  The  herbivora  eat 
the  plants  and  the  carnivora  eat  the  plant- eaters.  There  are  no 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  in  the  incisal  region,  the  lower  incisors 
closing  against  the  gums,  as  in  the  cow,  goat,  sheep,  and  all  the 
ruminants.  It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  note  how,  in  the  rumi- 
nants, the  motions  of  the  mandible  and  the  development  of  the 
teeth  in  relation  to  the  motion  of  the  jaw  are  worked  out.  That 
is,  we  have  the  extreme  lateral  movement  for  the  purpose  of  grind- 
ing ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  response  to  this  lateral  movement, 
the  molar  teeth  were  developed  laterally  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
greatest  resistance.  The  teeth  of  the  herbivorse  develop  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  them  most  useful  in  the  reduction  of  their  food  ; 
for  instance,  the  enamel,  dentine,  and  cementum  are  arranged  so 
that  in  wearing,  they  being  of  diff'erent  densities,  there  is  a  con- 
stantly rough  surface  presented,  which  insures  a  perfect  grinding 
implement.  The  enamel  being  hardest  stands  highest,  the  dentine 
next,  and  the  cementum  is  worn  out  most,  being  the  softest.     The 
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lateral  movement  of  the  jaw  is  neceflsary  for  the  purpoM  of 
catin)^  the  foo<I,  hecauHe  plants  require  extensive  manipula'  It 

is  intorcHtin^,  also,  to  observe  that  in  each  of  the  families  ot  plant' 
eaters  there  is  a  distinct  type  of  molar;  for  instance,  the  cow 
has  a  tlistiitct  form,  also  the  deer  family,  the  giraffe,  the  camel, 
the  horse,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  so  on.  Each  of  these 
families  has  a  distinct  type  of  molar  pattern  which  comparative 
anatomists  come  to  recogni/e  as  belonging  to  it,  and  it  ia  diagnoatic 
of  that  family. 

In  the  cow  we  observe  the  type  of  the  molar  pattern,  which  ia 
distinctive ;  there  is  absence,  also,  of  the  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw, 
their  place  being  taken  by  the  gum-pad,  which  receives  the  impact 
of  the  lower  incisors.  There  are  a  few  anomalous  forms  among  the 
ruminants,  as  the  musk-deer,  in  which  there  are  quite  long  canme 
teeth,  probably  for  battle  purposes,  the  horns  '  »b«M»nt,  which  it 

(jiiite  unique  in  this   family,  these  <'anines  pr  4  down  far  be- 

h>w    the  jaws.      Thrso    :ire   fniMid.  mI-m.  in    :i    i  .  rs  of  lh»^   d«»r 

family. 

The  horse  has  a  distinct  molar  type  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
horse  in  all  branches  of  the  family.  We  do  not  quite  understand 
why  th(»  ruminants — the  cow,  deer,  etc. — have  no  incisors  ab<^ve, 
and  the  horse,  which  subsists  on  the  same  foo<l,  does  have  them.  It 
is  one  of  the  evolutions  of  Nature  that  we  do  not  compreb«'»"l  The 
horse  is  a  non-ruminant  and  has  a  distinct  set  of  upper  i:.  .  and 

the  ruminants  have  not.     The  pbylogeny  or  evolution  of  the  horae 
has  been  well  worke<l  out.     The  earliest  horse  had  five  toea.     Then 
in  later  forms  reduce*!  to  three  toes.      Then  the  present  -       '    *  toed 
horse   was   evnlved,  whose  ancestors   have  been   ft>und   Ui    t  i«-  *  rela- 
ceous  beds  «)f  the  West.      It  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  evolution  that 
the  pbylogeny  of  the  horse  has  been  completely  made  out.      In  all 
other  families  there  are  many  missing   links,  so  that  we  cannot  Cell 
definitely  as  to  all   the  stages  of  their  evolution;  hut  in  refcard  to 
the  horse  its  history  has  been   worke<I  out   won"         "      and   ?' 
')U;»bly,  because  the  sta;;es  h:ive  all  been   found   .in  i     1       ■—■ 
are  to  be  seen.      I  think  these  are  f»»un«l   nuwlly  t«>-day  ;:.  :  .    . 
(\)|)e's   collection.      The   advances   that   have  l>een   made  and  what 
science  can  do  are  wonderful. 

There  are  more  rmlents  to^lay  than  any  other  living 
mammals.      They  are  distinctly   known   by   their  long  dt 
incisors,  which   urow  from   the  upper  and   *'      '   "   -       ^^  aui  •■■      ' 
together  at    the  edge**.      Tl>i-   i«^    1   '^P^  ^'   •— •■  !»n>w   f 
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persistent  pulps  and  grow  continuously,  so  that  they  need  to  be 
worn  off  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  continuous  growth.  The 
enamel  is  thicker  on  the  outer  side  than  it  is  on  the  inside,  wearing 
the  end  to  an  edge.  There  are  many  kinds  of  rodents, — as  the 
squirrel,  the  beaver,  the  ground  hog,  rats  and  mice,  prairie  dogs, 
etc.  The  beaver  has  very  strong  incisors  for  cutting  sticks  for 
building  their  well-known  dams.  Sometimes,  if  an  accident  happens 
and  one  of  these  teeth  is  broken,  the  opposing  tooth  continues  to 
grow,  interfering  with  mastication,  causing  the  death  of  the  animal 
by  growing  in  a  circle,  and  sometimes  penetrating  the  head.  An 
abscess  from  an  accident  may  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  tooth 
and  throw  it  to  one  side,  causing  it  to  grow  without  opposition. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  accident  to  an  upper  incisor,  so  that  the 
lower  incisor  continues  to  grow  and  prevents  the  animal  from  mas- 
ticating its  food  and  it  dies  from  starvation,  showing  that  the  wear- 
ing of  the  incisor  compensates  for  the  continuous  growth.  In 
menageries,  beavers  have  to  undergo  a  dental  operation  sometimes  to 
have  the  incisors  reduced  or  filed  oif.  They  have  to  be  watched  in 
menageries  for  that  purpose. 

We  come  next  to  the  mammoth,  the  great  elephant  of  the  north 
of  Asia  and  of  America,  which  was  the  progenitor  of  the  elephants 
of  to-day.  The  mammoth  has  been  found  in  the  flesh  frozen  in  the 
ice  of  North  Siberia.  A  fine  specimen  is  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
Petersburg,  the  body  of  which  was  found  frozen  in  the  ice  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lena,  and  for  years  the  natives  fed  their  dogs  on 
the  flesh  thereof.  After  a  time  the  authorities  heard  of  it,  and 
managed  to  rescue  some  of  the  skin  with  the  hair  on,  and  this  is 
preserved  with  the  skeleton  to-day  in  the  same  museum.  Although 
the  animal  is  extinct,  it  was  a  true  elephant,  probably  the  progeni- 
tor of  many  elephants  which  are  also  now  extinct.  The  tusks  were 
enormous,  extending  out  as  far  as  twenty  feet.  These  tusks  have 
been  found  in  great  quantities  in  Siberia  and  the  islands  and  shoals 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Most  of  the  ivory  used  a  hundred  years  ago 
came  from  this  great  deposit  of  fossil  ivory  in  Northern  Siberia,  or 
was  dredged  up  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  showing  that  the  animals 
existed  in  great  numbers  at  an  early  period.  In  the  mastodon  the 
teeth  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  elephants  proper,  in 
that  they  have  ridges  and  nipple-like  protuberances  on  the  occlusal 
surface,  while  the  elephants'  molars  are  on  a  plane.  The  mastodon 
diff'ered  from  the  elephant,  also,  in  that  he  had  two  small  tusks  pro- 
jecting forward  from  the  lower  jaw  in  addition  to  those  of  the  upper 
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jaw,  which  wcro  like  the  tiiMk.H  of  the  elephant.  v%Ji;cli  j»r  i-rr  fr»»rn 
thr  ii[)i)cr  jaw.  Aiiotljor  form  wa.s  that  of  th»*  diriothrnuui,  which 
had  tusk.s  curving  down  like  a  mri  of  pick,  with  which  he  dug  the 
plants  from  the  hottom  of  the  rivers  for  his  food,  the  upper  tasks 
being  entirely  ahorte<l. 

The  enamel  [)lates  of  t!»e  molars  are  bound  together  by  nj-irj-*  of 
cement,  the  dentine  being  within  and  the  ceti  it.     The 

form  of  molar  han  a  relationship  to  the  mo>. m. ni  -.i  me  jaw  in 
mastication.  This  movement  of  the  jaw  we  find  is  antcrojKwtcnor, 
not  lateral ;  so  the  enamel  plates  are  arrange*!  transversely  to  the 
movement  of  the  jaw,  so  as  to  resist  and  catch  the  food  in  the  pro- 
cess of  the  mastication. 

The  methcxl  of  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  of  the  »•'  '  •  ih  ijuiic 
peculiar,   in    that    the   teeth    succeed    each    other    h  illy,   the 

tooth  passing  down   through  the  groove,  and  not  vtr  ..  as  with 

most  mammals.  In  the  menageries  they  have  considerable  diffi- 
culty with  the  teeth  of  elephants  on  account  of  the  lack  of  wear. 
In  their  native  wilds  they  pick  up  a  great  deal  of  gravel  and  sand, 
that  wears  the  teeth  down  and   keeps  them  in  order  for    '  pOMt 

of  mastication;  therefore  the  keepers  are  oblige*!  to  a<i'i  -t.id  and 
gravel  to  their  food  in  order  to  keep  them  worn  down  in  the  natural 
way.  The  tooth  of  the  mastodon  is  the  original  form  from  which 
the  other  elephant  teeth  were  developed.  The  dinutherium  also  had 
molars  like  the  masto<lon. 

We  come  now  to  the  tjuudrumana.  In  the  lowe?«t  form,  the 
lemur,  the  lower  incisors  project  horizontally  forwani  and  close 
against  or  between  the  incisors  above.  This  type  bear>«  little  resem- 
blance to  the  advance* I  form  of  the  higher  typi»s ;  but  in  the  lemur 
there  are  interesting  specimens  observe*!.  In  some  forms  the  inci- 
sors are  separate*!,  and  the  lower  incisors  project  horiiontally  and 
pass  between  the  upper  incisors,  so  as  to  form  a  comb,  and  on  ac- 
count of  that  the  animal  ubm  its  t«eth  to  a  considerable  extent  aa  a 
romb  for  dressing  its  fur. 

In  one  .\merican  monkey,  the  howler,  the  large  lower  jaw  is 
develope*!  and  sprea*!  out  by  the  excee<lingly  Urge  larynx  of  the 
animal.  Its  howls  can  be  bean!  f«»r  miles  in  the  South  Arorncan 
woods.     The   neck    is   v\  \   and   ^  'K^rance, 

'riu»   .\morican   monkey  •jiii'i^  fn)m  t  • ••  '  *   •• -"-^ 

premolars.      It  has  thirty-six  t*M'lh  in>  rtv  two.  j- 

ropean  or  Old  World  monk*'ys  hare  but  two  p:  s,  like  man. 

There  are  three  in  the  American  m*>nkcvs.      In  tome  fbiUM  of  the 
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American  monkeys  there  are  thirty-two  teeth,  the  third  molars  being 
absent. 

The  baboon,  as  all  of  the  Old  World  monkeys,  have  the  same  dental 
formula  as  man,  having  thirty-two  teeth, — two  premolars  and  three 
molars.  The  baboon  is  remarkable  for  the  form  of  the  first  lower 
premolar,  the  crown  and  side  of  the  root  being  raised  to  a  cutting- 
edge,  and  the  long  upper  canines  closing  past  them,  making  a  very 
formidable  cutting  appliance ;  there  are  distinct  edges  on  the  upper 
canine  and  on  the  lower  premolar.  The  molar  teeth  are  not  as  well 
developed,  for  we  have  not  yet  gotten  to  the  oblique  ridge  found  in 
some  of  the  higher  quadrumana. 

The  orang-outang  is  one  of  the  higher  types  of  monkey.  It 
has  the  same  dental  formula  as  man,  and  its  teeth  resemble  the 
human  teeth  to  a  remarkable  degree,  except  in  being  enlarged, — the 
canines  protruding  very  much,  and  the  presence  of  the  diastema  in 
front  of  the  canine  into  which  the  lower  canine  closes.  There 
is  much  prognathism  in  this  animal.  It  has  the  receding  chin, 
like  the  idiot,  which  is  observed  sometimes  in  some  of  the  lower 
races. 

In  the  gorilla,  which  is  the  highest  of  the  apes,  we  have  a  still 
more  advanced  type, — that  is,  nearer  to  the  human  form  in  many 
parts  of  its  organism  than  any  other  lower  animal.  The  denture  is 
not  quite  as  pronounced  in  its  human  type  as  that  of  the  chimpanzee, 
because  in  the  latter  the  third  molar  begins  to  be  reduced ;  but  in 
the  gorilla  it  is  functional,  and  quite  as  large  as  the  other  molars. 
We  have  the  oblique  ridge  quite  well  developed  and  distinctly 
typical.  The  bicuspids  are  well  developed,  and  the  transverse  ridge 
connecting  the  cusps  is  very  strong. 

There  is  a  gradual  reduction,  of  course,  from  the  gorilla  up  to 
the  man,  in  the  evolution  of  the  molars  ;  the  type  of  the  teeth  is 
still  there,  and  there  is  no  mistake  about  the  relationship.  In  the 
lower  forms  we  have  not  got  the  oblique  ridge ;  but  in  the  gorilla 
this  oblique  ridge  appears,  as  in  most  of  the  higher  apes. 

In  the  fossil  skulls  found  in  Europe  some  years  ago  the  features 
were  of  a  distinctly  low  type,  and  had  many  distinctive  apelike 
characteristics.  There  were  the  prominent  superciliary  ridges,  the 
pronounced  prognathism,  the  receding  forehead,  the  chin  receding 
(a  very  distinct  apelike  feature),  as  in  the  receding  chin  of  the 
chimpanzee  or  modern  monkey. 

In  the  Sky  man  there  is  the  apelike  form,  the  later  prominence 
of  the  chin  being  an  indication  of  the  elevation  of  the  race.     So  in 
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many  of  the  lower  forms  we  fimi  thiM  r<f.  -lui/  ciiiii,  ^^  -  a  dis- 

tinct Simian-like  fe:iture.  Some  of  iln-  i«m-i1»  were  oi  im-.r  lower 
types,  showing  the  full  forms  of  the  molars,  and  alim  tho  fifth  ru<m 
on  the  second  lower  molar,  which  is  an  a()elike  feature. 

In  prognathous  lower  races  the  third  molar  shows  anteriorly  to 
the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.      In  the  European  and  higher  r«OM 
the  third  molar  is  conc(»aled.     There  is  a  pushing  forwanl,  n 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  jaw,  but  of  the  entire  jaw, — progiiaiui-m 
of  the  entire  jaw. 

The  Australian  is  one  of  the  lowest  living  race*.  We  have  in 
the  second  lower  molar  the  fifth  cusp,  which  is  a  distinct  apelike 
feature ;  the  thinl  molar  is  rjuite  distinct  in  form.  The  chin  is  some- 
what  prominent,  hut  not  as  much  so  as  in  some  of  the  higher  racert. 

The  Hawaiian  is  not  so  low  as  the  Australian,  hut  shoWM  a  distinct 
type.  The  prognathism  ami  the  receding  chin  are  vorv  tvr.iral.  ind 
the  lower  molar  shows  the  fifth  cusp. 

I  hope  my  rapid  review  of  this  valuable  subject  has  l>een  interest- 
ing to  you,  and  that  it  will  stir  up  your  interest.     There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  learned  from  the  sul)ject  of  comparative  dental  ai 
as  a  means  of  illuminating  the  important  scienceof  human  o-!  • 
and  therefore  we  contend  that  it  shoubl  be  much  more  •  \ 
studied  and  taught  in  our  colleges  than  has  been  heretofore  done. 


Abstracts  and  Translations. 


GO.MrilOSIS,  A   IJAKKIKK  THAT  CANNOT  HE   SWEIT 

AWAY.* 

HV    n.   M.  t'ATCIIINii,  l).l».-.,  A.hANTA,  OA. 

I  r  is  not  the  |)urpose  of  this  paper  to  throw  the  least  obataele  in 
the  way  of  ilentnl  progress,  but  to  call  attention  to  a  barrier  to  pro- 
fessional progress. 

Those  who  are  striving  for  ailvane* '  •••-  -^i  few,  oomp"*^ ''*■"'*' 

that  the  eombine<l  eflorts  are  nee«l«'d  ,  i  caoae  to  - 

large  majority  of  its  followers  an»  indifferent,  or  an*  real  hindrnini 


l)r.  Cutrhing.  ii>  i' 
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It  may  be  so  with  all  professions,  but  it  does  seem  that  dentistry  has 
a  larger  proportion  of  inactive  members  than  any  other. 

Is  there  a  reason  for  this  beyond  mere  indifference  ?  I  think 
there  is,  but  they  are  not  cognizant  of  it  as  such.  It  is  a  barrier 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  those  who  would  see  that  dentistry  is  placed 
along  with  other  specialties.  It  is  of  this  barrier  that  I  wish  to 
speak,  and,  in  so  doing,  I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  a  remedy,  for 
there  is  none.  It  was  placed  by  Infinite  law,  and  the  finite  cannot 
change  it. 

It  is  an  empty  sound  to  hear  from  all  sides  that  dentistry  has 
made  the  most  wonderful  strides  of  any  profession,  and  that  it  now 
ranks  with  the  most  learned.  The  progress,  dentally  speaking,  has 
been  limited,  save  in  a  mechanical  way.  Orally  speaking,  however, 
the  progress  has  been  rather  wonderful. 

Proud  of  this  as  we  are,  and  as  elevating  as  it  is,  yet  we  must 
revert  to  dentistry  proper,  which  is  the  field  of  the  rank  and  file,  to 
find  the  barrier  to  higher  attainments ;  a  barrier  that  will  ever  exist 
to  prevent  the  advancement  of  the  dentist  to  the  position  of  the 
oculist  and  aurist. 

With  the  oral  surgeon  there  is  no  limit  or  bound  to  his  advance- 
ment ;  there  is  no  barrier.  But  to  the  dentist  it  is,  '^  so  far  shalt 
thou  go,  and  no  farther." 

Having  our  bacteriologists,  histologists,  and  microscopists  is  well, 
and  to  them  much  praise  is  due ;  through  them  it  will  be  that  true 
dentistry,  preventive  dentistry,  will  come  in  time.  But  they,  with 
the  institutions  of  learning  and  with  literature,  cannot  remove  the 
obstruction  and  rank  dentistry  with  other  specialties.  They  give 
position  before  the  learned.  There  is  a  broad  field  of  usefulness  for 
the  dentist,  standing,  as  he  does,  at  the  threshold  of  health ;  and  he 
covers  this  field  well ;  nevertheless,  he  is  circumscribed. 

With  the  masses,  and  to  a  degree  with  the  classes,  gomphosis 
will  hold  him  to  a  sphere  from  which  he  cannot  rise  to  that  position 
of  prominence  which  is  the  desire  of  all  who  aspire  to  things  higher, 
better,  and  nobler. 

The  classes  cannot  be  turned  away  from  this  peculiar  anatomical 
relation.  They  cleave  to  it  as  a  panacea  for  all  dental  ills,  and  not 
at  all  as  a  last  resort,  but  simply  as  the  only  means  for  relief.  They 
care  not  for  professional  scientific  attainments ;  they  care  not  for  the 
loss  of  the  dental  organs ;  they  feel  that  they  are  not  maimed  for 
life;  they  are  satisfied  with  the  thought  of  being  relieved  from 
suffering,  having  in  mind  all  the  while  the  dental  substitute. 
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The  cla«.ses  are  tolerant,  a  few  will  neck  the  most  skilful ;  hut 
they  will  not  ofken  go  to  the  limit  of  the  operator's  ability  to  save, 
preferring  to  en«lure  for  a  period  rather  than  sufler  for  a  season. 

Must  I  say  it?  Is  it  not  hecauMe  of  gotnphosis  that  the  (leni  '. 
rests  with  the  idea  that  he  has  a  laxt  resort,  a  mechanical  one,  and 
does  not  strive  for  higher  attainments,  feeling  that  the  incentive  to 
broader  culture  does  not  exist;  sati.sfieil  with  a  knowledge  of  dental 
technics,  couple<l  with  some  information  on  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics, and  that  back  of  all  is  a  bridge  or  plate?  Verily,  this 
peculiar  relation  of  the  teeth  stands  aa  a  barrier  to  his  progress 
beyon«l  ineehanies. 

How  different  it  would  be  if  the  anatomical  relation  of  the  teeth 
to  the  bone  were  different,  so  different  that  they  could  not  be  removed 
without  a  surgical  operation  of  a  major  degree,  or,  if  removed,  they 
could  not  be  substituted. 

The  real  value  of  a  tooth,  by  the  inajuiiy,  is  in  prop'TLion  to 
the  pain  of  extraction.  Aiuesthetics  have  aided  much  in  reducing 
the  value.  With  a  certain  class  the  value  is  rated  by  the  appearance  ; 
with  another  class,  and  the  only  true  class,  but  a  small  one,  the  value 
is  rated  by  the  true  service  of  the  tooth. 

With  all  classes  the  loss  of  a  tooth  is  not  looked  upon  as  a 
calamity  that  cannot  be  rectifie<l.  This  indifference  fixes  the 
staiulard  of  the  dentist  below  that  of  other  specialists. 

For  comj)arison,  take  the  sense  of  hearing.  What  a  calamity  it 
is  to  lose  this  sense  even  in  one  ear.  Every  effort  and  all  means  are 
used  to  save  it.  The  limit  of  the  purse  is  gone  in  seeking  skill,  if 
necessary,  for  there  can  be  no  su  stitute ;  the  only  thing  is  to  save, 
if  possible. 

Suppose  an  artificial  eye  could  be  substituted  for  a  natunil  one 
with  the  same  dc;;ree  of  functional  activity  that  an  artificial  tooth 
possesses,  would  it  not  lower  the  profession  of  the  oculist  to  a 
stJindard  far  below  its  present  exalted  position  ?  Would  it  not  invite 
hordes  into  the  vocation  wIkkso  only  claim  would  be  that  of  making 
eyes?     Would  there  be  sufficient   incentive  for  the  oculist  to  strive 

for  higher  attainments  surgically?      Would  it  not  be,  **  I  ^^  ^'   

and  if  I  fail  you  can  luive  a  substitute"?      So  it  is  with  the , 

circumscribed  without  the  proper  incentive;  thrown, as  a  last  resort, 
upon  a  mechanical  substitute. 

Verily,  gomphosis  is  a  barrier  to  profi»ssional  progress  that  can- 
not bo  swept  away. 
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NATIONAL   DENTAL   ASSOCIATION. 

(Continued  from  page  31.) 
Third  Day. — Afternoon  Session. 

The  discussion  of  the  papers  read  by  Drs.  Black  and  Johnson 
was  opened,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  by  Dr.  Bryan  (Basel,  Switzer- 
land). He  said  that  the  views  expressed  by  Dr.  Black  were  so  op- 
posed to  the  early  teachings  in  operative  dentistry  as  to  be  almost 
revolutionary.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  there  was  anything 
radically  wrong  in  these  views,  but  he  did  not  feel  prepared  to  discuss 
them.  We  need  more  information,  more  light,  on  these  subjects.  One 
says,  the  cements  are  the  best  thing  we  have  to  prevent  further  de- 
cay ;  another  says,  they  all  leak,  and  are  porous,  and  are,  therefore, 
unfit  for  use  in  the  teeth ;  and  so  we  seem  to  be  all  in  the  dark. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Palmer  explained  that  his  theories  as  to  the  etiology 
of  decay  were  not  opposed  to  those  of  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Miller,  or  Dr. 
Williams,  but  were  on  an  altogether  different  plane.  They  represent 
different  phases  of  the  question.  They  are  no  more  antagonistic 
than  the  links  in  the  endless  chain  of  evolution.  From  mineral  to 
mind  there  is  no  break ;  all  is  light,  order,  and  beauty.  From  min- 
eral to  vegetable,  from  vegetable  to  animal  in  the  different  stages  of 
unfolding,  a  vital  principle  runs  through  the  chain, — a  principle 
which  we  cannot  weigh,  cannot  measure.  Dr.  Palmer  reviewed  the 
steps  by  which  he  had  been  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  theory,  dating 
from  his  personal  experience  with  a  retaining-plate  worn  in  the 
mouth  in  1847,  and  the  peculiar  effects  observed  in  contact  with 
food,  in  the  generation  of  a  distasteful  current,  and  the  experiments 
subsequently  undertaken  in  the  study  of  the  subject. 

Dr.  Corydon  Palmer  spoke  of  the  methods  in  use  in  earlier 
years,  especially  the  use  of  tin,  and  tin  and  gold,  in  the  preservation 
of  children's  teeth.  Good  results  were  obtained,  and  if  the  practice 
was  good  then,  running  back  as  far  as  1839,  it  is  good  to-day,  for 
teeth  decay  now  just  as  they  did  then,  and  what  preserved  them 
then  will  preserve  them  now. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Jackson  spoke  of  Dr.  Black's  views  on  the  subject  of 
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environtnciit  an«l  tlie  coii.siiiiiii'iii.il  cauHCH  wliich  produce  cl»;iri^'«  -  .n 
the  local  environment;  also,  the  eflV-cls  of  local  deposit*  ot  UiuU<r 
between  the  teeth  and  in  other  protected  1  calities.  The  teeth  are 
hard  enough  to  la.st  a  lifetime,  if  all  conditionii  are  favorable  ;  but 
there  are  also  teeth  that  can  be  cut  away  like  chalk. 

/v.  Laurence  Leonard  Hpoke  of  Dr.  Black's  remark  that  treat- 
ing iooth-tis8ue  and  vigorous  growth  were  among  the  prer-  '   ^ 

to  injmunity  for  <lental  caries.     These  conditions  \ni\y  be  ac<{i .y 

early  attention  to  the  removal  of  useless  p)ots,  the  prompt  fdling  of 
all  cavities,  and  the  proper  use  of  the  brush.  These  will  conduce 
more  towanls  good  environment  than  the  use  of  me<licaments. 

l>r.  Ilnfhi'inz  said  that  the  cause  of  caries  was  formerly  l«x»ktd 
for  in  the  condition  of  the  teeth  themselves,  hut,  through  I)r.  Black's 
exposition  of  the  subject  for  us,  we  are  to  aban<lon  our  reliance  upon 
clinical  experience.  The  patients  shown  by  Dr.  Brophy  were  a 
wonderful  illustration  of  atavism.  He  wished  to  ask  Dr.  Black  if,  in 
his  studies  of  heredity  in  connection  with  decay  of  the  teeth,  he  had 
noted  this  principle  of  atavism. 

I>r.  liltick  replie<l  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion without  consulting  his  records,  but  he  did  not  at  the  moment 
recall  any  instance  of  a  recurrence  of  the  conditions  in  the  teeth  of 
the  grandparents  being  reproduced  in  the  third  generation,  skipping 
the  parents  altogether;  he  was  not  prepare*!,  however,  to  say  that  it 
was  never  the  case. 

The  special  order  of  business,  a  general  adiiress  on  **  Dental 
Klectricitv,"  by  Dr.  L.  K.  Custer,  occupietl  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 
For  Tliursday  night,  the  special  order  of  business,  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Constitution,  was 
followed  by  a  continuation  of  the  discussion  on  the  papers  of  Drs. 
Black  and  .Jcdinson.  The  di.scussion  was  resumed  by  Dr.  J.  N. 
Grouse,  as  follows  : 

/>/•.  ./.  N.  (JroHut-  hoped  that  the  theory  "I  rxuiiMon  tor  preven- 
tion, whi«'h  is  a  debatable  «|uestion,  would  receive  free  di"'  m--'   'j. 

/>/•.  •/.    )'.  Crawford  said    that    the   papers   untler  e-  ition 

chalh'Uge  coujparison  with  anything  that  has  over  been  written  on 
these  subjects.  He  said  that  amalgam  should  be  eliminateil  from 
the  list  of  materials  to  be  u.<e<l  in  the  treatment  of  tcvth.  A  low 
hi»»  being  heard  at  this  point.  Dr.  CrawfonI  sai«l,  **  That  hiss  will 
not  down  me  when  I  know  I  am  right;  there  •-  ♦  '  miucIi  at  st'<^'«  : 
human  life  nniv  be  involved."  With  this  e\  .  i,  it  Dr.  .1 
son's  paper  were  printed  as  a  leaflet,  and  sent  to  every  dentist  to  be 
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memorized  as  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  memorized  by  every  good  Chris- 
tian, it  wouhl  do  great  good. 

Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith  said  that  with  dentistry,  as  portrayed  in 
the  papers  under  discussion,  children  will  no  longer  approach  the 
dental  chair  with  dread ;  the  youngsters  will  come  to  us  willingly 
and  (^ladly.  He  said,  "  I  congratulate  the  modern  conservative 
dental  operator  on  the  new  attitude  of  the  public  mind  towards 
dentistry."  It  has  been  said  that  the  dental  profession  is  increasing 
out  of  proportion  to  the  population.  But  with  dental  practice  as 
human  and  conservative  as  advocated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  there  will 
be  fifty  per  cent,  more  done.  People  will  no  longer  stay  away  from 
the  dental  office  because  of  wrong  impressions  and  dread  of  dental 
operations. 

Br.  G-arrett  Newhirk  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  combination  of 
cement  and  amalgam  ;  partly  filling  a  cavity  with  cement  and  finish- 
ing with  amalgam,  thus  getting  the  benefit  of  the  wear  of  amalgam 
and  the  adhesiveness  of  the  cement.  Little  children,  where  it  is 
difficult  to  use  the  rubber  dome,  will  often  enjoy  acting  as  as- 
sistant. Give  them  a  hand-glass,  adjust  an  absorbent  pad  or  a 
piece  of  punk,  and  show  them  how  to  hold  it  in  place  between  the 
cheek  and  the  tooth.  They  will  often  become  so  interested  in  thus 
being  of  assistance  that  they  will  forget  their  own  discomfort.  Dr. 
Black  having  been  for  more  than  forty  years  engaged  in  this  prac- 
tice, and  having  kept  complete  records  during  that  time,  has  facts 
at  command ;  an  immense  mass  of  material  from  which  to  draw 
conclusions,  so  that  the  man  who  attempts  to  refute  his  conclusions 
should  be  sure  that  he  is  well  armed. 

Dr.  Darhy  spoke  on  the  subject  of  using  arsenic  in  the  decidu- 
ous teeth,  saying  that  it  was  most  generally  condemned;  he  knows 
of  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  used  with  proper  precautions.  He 
has  used  it  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  has  yet  to  see  the  first  indica- 
tion of  unfavorable  results.  Of  the  use  of  gold  in  the  teeth  of 
young  children,  he  said  the  pulp  must  always  be  taken  with  con- 
sideration, and  the  dangers  from  thermal  changes.  He  considers  it 
better  practice  to  hold  them  along  with  cement  and  gutta-percha 
until  the  tooth  has  attained  a  greater  degree  of  hardness.  The  re- 
sults of  experience  and  observation  are  entitled  to  more  credit,  and, 
although  he  did  not  like  to  pit  his  own  observations  against  the 
results  of  scientific  investigations,  still,  he  could  not  but  disagree 
with  them  as  to  the  use  of  gold  in  young  teeth. 

Dr.  Bogue  regretted  that  more  had  not  been  said  as  to  the  value 
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of  tin  ami  gold,  and  of  tin  alone,  in  the  mnnajrfincnt  of  the  <1  is 

teeth.  He  hope*!  the  value  of  tlicftc  materials  wouM  not  i*.-  ..v.-r- 
looked. 

/>r.  MrKellops  urge<l  the  use  of  oxyphoMphate  cement  in  chil- 
dren's teeth,  keeping  them  along  until  it  is  ponsihle  to  operate,  u  is 
necessary  for  permanent  work.  Even  for  permanent  gold  work  a 
foundation  of  cement  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  will  save  much 
tiriio  and  lahor.  There  will  he  no  decay  under  it,  and  you  can  put 
what  you  choose  on  top  of  it.  For  old  people,  who  cannot  stand 
long  operations,  you  can  save  the  teeth  for  years  and  years  with 
cement.  If  it  wears  away,  it  can  he  replaced  with  but  little  trouble, 
lie  said,  *'  I  am  not  ashamed  to  have  any  one  lo<jk  at  my  work  of 
this  character.  Try  it,  ami  see  what  you  can  accomplish  with  it. 
If  you  will  use  amalgam,  put  ceiDeiit  under  it,  and  keep  the  mercury 
away  from  the  dentine.  It  will  create  no  .soreness,  and  it  wdl  not 
leak." 

hr.  Harlen  e.xpre8,se<l  his  surprise  at  the  conclusions  drawn  as 
to  the  penetrability  of  cement  from  cylinders  placed  in  bottles  of 
dye.  Dr.  McKellops,  an  old  an<l  e.x|>erienced  practitioner,  and  Dr. 
I)ail)y,a  professor  of  operative  dentistry,  in  the  face  of  these  e.xperi- 
ments,  say  that  the  cements  will  and  <lo  preserve  the  teeth.  Labora- 
tory experiment's  and  practical  experiments  do  not  go  han<I  in  hand. 
Shall  we  go  on  using  the  cements,  or  shall  we  abandon  them?  If 
the  experiments  are  to  be  relied  upon,  it  is  not  safe  to  use  the 
cements  in  the  teeth  because  they  leak.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  conditions  in  hilK)ratt)ry  experiments  are  not  those  which 
obtain  in  the  mouth.  There  is  much,  in  the  umnipul^'i-t.  ..f  the 
cement  as   njixed    for  use   in   the  teeth.      Some  are  st>  that 

these  cements  «Io  not  either  shrink  or  expand. 

As  to  the  use  of  arsenic  in  the  deciduous  teeth,  Dr.  Harlen  mid 
the  risk  was  too  great  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  retaining  the 
application,  and,  if  used   in   the  molars,   it  may   result  in   ''  m- 

appearance  of  the  bicuspids,  the  e«*eape  ()f  the  arsenic  destr-  »» 

germ   of   the   permanent   tiMith.      Its   use   for  sensitive   den  ix 

recently  In^en  reintroduced :  but  sooner  or  later  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended that  these  teeth  will  be  found  to  be  pulpli*ss,  if  not  abeceeeed. 
The  presence  of  arsenic  is  fatal  to  the  vitality  of  the  pulp.  It  M 
not  safe  for  the  majority  of  practition<*rs  to  use  such  a  destnirtive 
agent.  Whrii.  because  of  lack  of  physical  •♦•■•'  •»'•  or  mental 
Htamina  in  chihlren,  we  are  unable  to  do  the  thor«  ^  rk  we  would 
like  to  do,  it  is  better  to  sterilitc  the  |>utp-ehamber  and  leave  the 
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root-canals  open  ;  even  resorting  to  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  drilling 
into  the  pulp-chamber  beneath  the  gum,  rather  than  attempt  inef- 
fectual root-filling. 

Dr.  Sitherwood  said  that  the  method  of  manipulation,  and  also 
temperature,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  success  or  failure  in  the  use 
of  the  cements.  He  has  found  the  citrate  of  silver,  used  in  the 
manner  usual  with  nitrate  of  silver,  superior  to  the  latter  in  treating 
the  deciduous  teeth  for  the  arrest  of  caries. 

Dr.  Geo.  Vaun  has  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  author  of  the 
phrase,  "  Extension  for  prevention."  Studying  carefully  its  full 
meaning  has  led  him  to  greater  care  in  the  formation  of  cavities, 
with  beneficial  results.  He  has  also  been  greatly  benefited  by  the 
adoption  of  Dr.  Bonwill's  methods  in  the  use  of  gutta-percha  in 
approximal  cavities  in  children's  teeth,  preserving  not  only  the  teeth 
themselves,  but  also  the  space  in  the  jaw  for  the  advent  of  the  per- 
manent teeth. 

Dr.  W.  V.  B.  Ames  wanted  to  correct  the  impression  that  there 
was  any  discrepancy  between  the  results  with  cement  in  the  teeth 
and  in  the  laboratory.  l!^o  claim  has  been  made  that  every  cement 
will  shrink  or  leak  in  the  mouth.  The  difference  in  the  results  is 
found  in  cements  and  in  the  dry  condition,  from  lack  of  the  water 
of  crystallization.  In  the  mouth,  in  contact  with  dentine,  shrinkage 
is  overcome  because  it  is  kept  moist  at  all  times.  There  are  different 
degrees  of  porosity  in  the  cements,  and  there  are  methods  of  over- 
coming this.  Dr.  Johnson  presses  the  cement  in  hard  with  the 
finger.  Dr.  Pearsoll  advocates  the  use  of  a  tin  matrix,  pressing  it 
hard  against  the  cement,  which  gives  a  beautiful  surface. 

Dr.  Bogue. — Those  who  come  to  us  are  those  who  need  treat- 
ment at  our  hands.  The  whole  do  not  need  physic.  He  said,  "  I 
have  seen  sets  of  thirty-two  teeth  that  were  self-cleansing.  I  have 
seen  a  gentleman  of  fifty-three  years  of  age  who  had  never  put  a 
tooth-brush  near  his  mouth,  and  his  teeth  were  as  nearly  clean  as 
any  that  I  ever  saw.  He  had  only  one  spot  that  had  needed  a  filling. 
Why  was  he  immune?  I  do  not  think  I  know.  The  teeth  were 
well  worn,  and  in  places  the  enamel  had  failed  to  coalesce,  but  the 
dentine  was  complete.  Triturating  was  done  accurately,  and  there 
were  no  deposits  of  it  from  food,  no  sordes.  Look  over  the  skulls  in 
any  museum  and  you  will  find  many  that  were  immune." 

Dr.  Conrad. — In  the  insane  there  is  a  peculiar  wasting  away  of 
the  cementum,  a  wearing  away  of  the  root-substance, — a  condition 
not  mentioned  in  our  literature.      He  was  sorry  to  see  the  remarks 
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of  amalgam  workers  hailed  with  ap^iIauM,  as  be  considers  that  amal- 
gam has  done  more  harm  to  the  dental  profeHsion  than  all  other 
caii^io.s  put  to;4L>thcr.  A  low  grade  of  dental  practice  makes  a 
iiiarkft  for  ainal^um. 

I)r,  lilarky  in  clo.nin^  the  diHcuMiion  of  this  paper,  said  that  he 
had  limit<*<l  the  easy  filling  of  childrcn'.H  teeth  as  closely  as  it  should 
be  limitetl.  We  muHt  not  destroy  the  confulence  of  the  child,  nor 
break  down  its  courage,  nor  injure  the  nervous  system.  But  to  do 
our  whole  duty,  we  HJiould  fill  permanently,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  then  there  will  not  be  so  much  to  do  in  later  life. 
There  are  many  cases  in  w  hich  wi'  are  obliged  to  temporize  ;  but  we 
should  emleavor  to  bring  about  the  conditions  that  will  ))ermit  of 
permanent  work.  l*ulps  <lo  not  die  in  consequence  of  gold  fillings 
in  children's  teeth  in  as  large  a  proportion  as  in  the  teeth  of  adults, 
and  I  have  j)Ut  in  many  as  early  as  ei;;ht  years  of  age. 

As  to  the  conditions  of  immunity,  tiiere  is  much  that  we  do  not 
know  yet,  but  we  should  8tu<ly  the  (|uestion  and  endeavor  to  eluci- 
date it.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  conditions  of  immunity  confront 
us  continually,  they  are  to  be  fouml  in  every  community.  Let  us 
seek  out  such  cases  an<l  study  them.  It  is  not  a  subject  tor  labor- 
atory investi;;ation,  clinical  study  must  precetle  laboratory  work  in 
this  line.  Take  it  home  with  you  as  u  subject  of  thought,  and 
report  your  findings. 

Dr.  K.  Ottolengui  read  a  paper  entitled  **  i*ronttthism.  Extrac- 
tion, and  Delay  venuM  Kxpansion  and  Karly  Attention."  This 
paper  was  a  history  of  two  cases  from  pnictice,  both  of  prognathous 
U|)per  jaw.  In  one  case,  the  work  was  undertaken  prior  to  the 
eruption  of  the  permanent  cuspids.  The  other  case  was  first  seen 
by  Dr.  Ottoh'ugui  wiien  the  patient  was  Hearing  her  fiftiHMith  birth- 
day, at  which  time  the  temporary  cuspids  were  still  in  place,  while 
the  first  pernuiiient  molars  had  been  extracttnl.  Moilcis  taken  by  a 
previous  operator  at  the  age  of  ten  showeil  a  marked  resemblance 
of  this  ea.se  at  the  same  age,  with  the  case  first  mentioniMi,  the  same 
teeth  lieing  present  with  the  same  malposition.  In  the  case  under- 
taken at  {\\v  early  age  mentioned,  the  jaws  were  brtmghl  into  gtXKi 
pose,  the  teeth  in  good  occlusion,  and  asymmetry,  both  internal  and 
external,  secureil  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  of  the  pennanrnt 
teeth.  The  appliances  used  in  both  cases,  the  gradual  progress  at 
ditlerent  stages,  and  the  final  nvsults,  were  shown  by  large  charts, 
withtMit  which  description  would  be  inadtMpiate. 
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The  special  order  of  business  at  three  p.m.,  Thursday,  was  the 
o;eneral    address   on    "Dental    Electricity,"  by  Dr.  L.  E.   Custer, 
Dayton,  Ohio.     Dr.  Custer  said  that  in  the  presence  of  the  marvels 
of  mechanical  and  electrical   ingenuity  embraced   in  the  Niagara 
plant,  the  time  and  place  were  most  opportune  for  the  consideration 
of  electrical  science  and  its  practical  application  in  dentistry.    After 
a  brief  review  of  the  experiments  of  Galvani  and  Volta,  the  dis- 
coveries  of   Davy,   the  work   of   Oersted    and    Ampere,   Faraday, 
Varley,  Siemens,  and   other  noted  electricians,  Dr.  Custer  traced 
the  progress  of  electric  science  in  its  application  to  art  and  science, 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  advances  in  dental  practice  through 
modern   electric   science.      The   field   of  its   useful   application  in 
medicine  is  narrow  when  compared  with  dentistry,  where  it  is  made 
available  in  the  various  forms  of  power,  heat,  light,  and   chemism. 
No  energy  at  our  command  has  such  a  wide  range  of  action,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  so  easily  and  so  accurately  regulated,  as  electricity. 
As  a  source  of  light  and  heat,  it  is  unequalled  for  convenience  and 
cleanliness  and  purity.     As  a  source  of  heat,  it  ranges  from  holding 
a  glass  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  blood  to  the  intense  heat 
required  to  fuse  platinum.     As  a  source  of  power,  it  is  noiseless, 
when  properly  used.     The  electrolytic  property  of  the  current  finds 
its  application  in  cataphoresis, — for  the  treatment  of  sensitive  den- 
tine, for  the  projection   of  medicinal  agents   into  the   tissues,  for 
lining  root-canals,  and  for   bleaching   teeth.      The  X-ray  has   an 
appropriate  and  useful  place  as  an  unequalled  means  of  diagnosis. 
These  are  but  mere  indications  of  the  part  electricity  may  take  in 
the  dental  practice  of  the  future. 

The  night  session  of  the  third  day  was  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  amendments  to  the  consti- 
tution, the  changes  proposed  by  the  committee  having  been  embodied 
in  an  annotated  copy  of  the  constitution,  which  was  distributed 
among  the  members  in  order  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  act  un- 
derstandingly.  The  amendments  proposed  by  the  committee  were, 
with  two  exceptions,  adopted  by  unanimous  vote,  after  more  or  less 
discussion  of  the  points  involved. 

The  most  important  feature  in  the  revision  of  the  constitution  is 
the  provision  for  an  Executive  Council,  to  be  composed  of  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  Association,  and  five  members,  to  be 
elected  annually  by  the  Association.  All  matters  of  business,  not 
otherwise  specially  provided  for,  go  to  the  Executive  Council  with- 
out debate,  the  decisions  of  the  Council  being  reported  to  the  Asso- 
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ciation  daily  for  ratification  or  rejection  without  discussion.  The 
meetingH  of  the  Council  arc  to  J>e  open  to  all  merabem.  The  Execu- 
tive Council  will  thus  dispose  of  much  of  the  routine  business  which 
huH  hitherto  encroached  uj»on  the  time  which  should  be  devoted 
to  the  di.scuMsion  of  .scientific  matters.  Char^en  against  T!-*"^"  rs, 
rcMignations  and   rein.siateiiients,   report*  of  officers  and    I.  . ve 

Coiurnittce,  questions  referre<i  to  the  Council  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  similar  matters,  will  be  relegated  to  the  Executive 
Council. 

A  rearnin;;eiiient  ;iii«i  ousolidalijn  (-»i  tlie  Mcctions  were  ai^o  pro- 
vide«l  for,  making  six  sections  instea<l  of  ten. 

The  work  of  the  sections  and  the  section  officers  is  also  more 
clearly  defined.  Drs.  Crouse,  E.  V.  Black ,  and  G.  V.  I.  Brown 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  more  fully  consider  its  methods  of 
section  work. 

The  ainendniciit.s  lo  the  coiistitulion  were  discii-.-.'  I  by  L)rs. 
Stainton,  Newkirk,  Leonard,  Ottolengui,  Crouse,  S.  W.  Foster,  and 
Fillebrowii. 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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^Loniiiiuiii  irum  \  ul    XXI.,  pugo  M. ) 

A    SEVERE    CASE    OF    ALVEOLAii     ABSCESS    Wmi 

NECROSIS. 

IIY    KDWI.N    K.    DAVL-^,    .\.U.,    I». !»..'<.,    BOSTON,   MASS. 
Mil.      rKKSIDKNT     AND      Mk.MMKKH     oK     TIIK     MaSSACHU8ETT«» 

Dk.ntal  Sucii-rrY, — In  presenting  this  paper,  I  do  not  presume  to 
give  you  anything  especially  new  or  startling,  either  as  regardB  the 
case  itself  or  its  treatment  and  cure. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  many  of  you  have  hnit  <  anea  equally  nevere 
and  ca.ses  eijually  as  interesting  ;  yet,  since  we  find  among  the 

dangerous  eases  of  alvtH)Iar  ab.scess  two  parallel  in  their  individual 
characteristics,  I  shall  hope  to  furnish  enough  of  interest  in  this  to 
merit  your  attention  for  a  few  moments. 

This  ca.nr  is  one  which  came  to  me  about  two  y:ni^  .igo  frxiiu  the 
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Emergency  Hospital,  having  been  treated  there  for  a  week  unsuc- 
cessfully, in  ftict,  had  been  growing  worse  all  the  time,  and,  indeed, 
tliey  had  not  even  located  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  trouble.  I 
do  not  say  this  with  any  spirit  of  criticism,  for  I  think,  as  a  rule, 
those  in  charge  of  the  Emergency  Hospital  are  very  circumspect 
and  careful. 

I  will  give  you  as  good  a  description  of  it  as  I  can.  Mr.  B. 
came  to  my  office  with  the  right  side  of  his  face  well  bandaged, 
looking  very  pale  and  sickly,  and,  indeed,  seemed  like  a  very  sick 
man.  He  removed  the  bandage,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  the 
trouble  was.     I  seated  him  in  my  chair  and  observed  carefully. 

Ordinarily,  he  wore  a  full  beard,  but  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
right  cheek  and  underneath  the  jaw  the  beard  had  fallen  off  almost 
entirely,  revealing  a  badly  swollen  surface  extending  from  the  chin 
back  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  from  a  point  opposite  the  upper 
molar  teeth  down  under  the  jaw  and  on  to  the  neck.  This  surface 
was  lumpy  and  mottled  red  and  purple,  almost  black  in  parts,  and 
possessing  a  peculiar  granular  feeling  as  I  passed  my  finger  lightly 
over  it. 

Reddish,  watery  pus  was  discharging  from  six  different  openings, 
and  the  flow  increased  upon  the  slightest  pressure.  The  remaining 
hairs  of  the  beard  on  and  near  this  surface  came  out  upon  the 
slightest  tension,  seeming  to  start  from  a  point  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
below. 

I  examined  the  teeth,  and  discovered  on  the  right  side  a  wisdom- 
tooth  in  good  condition  and  a  twelfth-year  molar  heavily  filled  with 
amalgam,  much  discolored,  but  to  my  surprise  firm,  and  showing  no 
soreness  upon  tapping  it  lightly  with  my  instrument. 

I  attributed  the  whole  trouble  to  this  tooth,  however,  and  so 
informed  my  patient.  I  asked  him  some  questions,  and  he  gave  me 
the  history  of  the  case. 

He  had  noticed  about  three  weeks  before  a  slight  swelling  just 
under  the  jaw  on  the  right  side,  possessing  some  soreness,  but  not 
sufficient  to  cause  him  discomfort.  The  next  day  it  had  increased 
and  began  to  pain  him,  and  on  the  third  day  was  so  bad  that  he 
looked  the  object  of  pity  that  he  was,  for  the  pain  had  become 
intense.  He  had  experienced  several  chills  and  felt  sick  all  over. 
He  gave  up  his  position  and  went  to  the  Emergency  Hospital  for 
treatment.  They  gave  him  a  hasty  examination,  omitting,  however, 
to  look  at  his  teeth,  poulticed  his  face,  and  told  him  to  come  back  in 
a  day  or  two  if  no  better.     His  condition  grew  worse,  and  with  the 
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increased  swelling  the  affair  broke  out  under  the  jaw  and  diM-'hargt-d 
copiously.  Ah  lie  seemed  no  bettor  the  following  day,  he  returned 
to  the  hospital,  and  they  told  him  he  would  have  to  take  ether,  and 
tlnii  they  would  make  an  incision  and  scrape  the  jawbone,  after 
which  they  thought  he  would  improve. 

After  a  <lay  or  two,  during  which  he  was  trying  to  make  up  hia 
mind  to  go  through  the  oi)eration,  he  was  advise<l  by  a  friend,  whom 
I  had  formerly  treate<l,  to  come  to  me.  Now,  in  the  tri-atment  of 
this  case,  if  there  are  any  features  which  stand  out  prominently,  or 
in  any  way  ren«ler  it  exceptional,  they  are  two  in  number, — viz., 
the  direct  simplicity  of  the  treatment  and  the  completenesu  of  the 
cure. 

A<ljusting  the  rubber  »lam  to  the  tooth,  I  removed  all  the  filling 
an<l  foun<i  that  it  e.xtended  deeply  into  the  body  of  the  tooth,  even 
to  the  pulp-rhamber,  where  I  found  a  peculiar  mass  of  black, 
powdery  substance.  I  found  no  pus,  but  the  odor  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  convince  me  of  the  correctness  of  ray  diagnosis.  Washing 
the  cavity  with  hydrogen-dioxide  and  then  drying  it  with  alcohol,  I 
easily  discovered  the  nerve-canals ;  that  in  the  posterior  roots  large 
and  easily  defined,  and  those  in  the  anterior  roots  contracted  and 
somewhat  tortuous.  By  careful  manipulation  the  broach  was  carried 
to  the  end  of  each  canal,  the  apical  foramen  of  each  was  apparently 
not  enlarged,  as  the  broach  did  not  pass  beyond,  but  brought  up 
solid  against  it.  The  canals  were  thoroughly  cleansed  with  dilute 
formalin,  a  small  twist  of  cotton  was  carried  into  each  and  left  there, 
some  cotton  packed  lightly  over  all,  and  patient  dismissed  to  come 
again  in  two  «lays.  I  saw  the  case  two  days  after,  and  was  surpriseil 
to  find  so  great  an  improvement.  The  discharge  had  greatly  de- 
creased ami  much  of  the  swelling  gone.  Very  little  pain  and  only  slight 
soreness  to  the  touch.  The  cotton  dressing  was  removeil  and  the 
interior  of  the  tooth  found  to  be  in  a  much  better  condition ;  Terj 
little  otlor  and  no  moisture.  The  tooth  was  dressetl  as  before. 
Into  each  of  the  openings  on  the  face  I  passe<l  a  probe,  carrying 
lotton  wet  with  aromatic  sulphuric  acid.  This  was  repealed  severml 
times,  and  then  the  openings  washed  out  with  dilute  hydrogen* 
dioxide.  No  cotton  was  left  in  the  opening*,  as  they  were  amply 
patulous. 

I  did  not  see  the  case  again  for  five  tjays  ;  patient  n*portetl  feiding 
nearly  well,  with  the  exception   of  some   rein       ^  renees   in  the 

face  ;   swelling  nearly  gone,     .\djusiing  the  i; .  »"  ''»•'  fiM.f)> 

all  dressing  was  removed  and  the  cavity  and  cnuals  : 
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witii  absolute  alcohol.  Finding  no  odor  or  moisture,  the  whole 
interior  of  canals  was  wiped  with  formalin  and  then  dried  with 
alcohol  again.  Using  gold  wire,  22  carat  and  28  gauge,  I  taper 
it  down  at  the  end  with  a  fine  file  and  try  it  into  the  canal  until 
it  goes  easily  to  the  end,  then  cut  it  oif,  just  long  enough  to  come 
up  into  the  main  cavity.  In  this  way  I  prepare  a  wire  for  each 
canal,  and  lay  them  on  my  operating-table  in  such  order  that  I 
may  easily  distinguish  them.  Now,  with  oxychloride  of  zinc 
cement,  mixed  quite  thin,  I  fill  each  canal,  using  a  gold  broach  to 
introduce  the  cement.  I  then  introduce  each  gold  wire  into  its 
respective  canal,  pushing  them  home  to  the  end.  Over  all  I  place 
a  little  of  the  oxychloride  mixed  a  little  stifFer,  and  allow  it  to  set. 

This  constitutes  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  thorough  method 
of  filling  root-canals,  avoiding  all  boring  or  enlargement  of  canals, 
which  I  consider  very  dangerous.  I  saw  my  patient  four  days  after- 
wards, and  found  the  condition  of  the  face  much  improved.  Some 
of  the  openings  closed,  others  partially  so,  no  swelling  and  no  sore- 
ness. 

I  completed  the  filling  of  the  tooth,  and  told  the  patient  that,  un- 
less some  aggravation  set  in,  he  need  not  come  for  a  week.  I  did 
not  see  him  for  two  weeks,  when  all  conditions  seemed  normal. 
Slightly  reddish  spots  were  the  only  vestige  of  the  openings.  I 
think  the  cure  was  complete,  as  all  symptoms  of  the  trouble  had 
disappeared. 

President  Draper. — Dr.  Davis's  paper  is  before  you  for  discus- 
sion.    Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  this  matter  ? 

Dr.  Maxfield. — Inasmuch  as  the  room  is  getting  close  and  dark, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  reading  of  the  two  remaining  papers  be 
deferred  until  to-morrow  morning. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Afternoon  Session. 

President  Draper  called  meeting  to  order,  and  then  followed  Dr. 
Palmer's  paper. 

For  Dr.  Palmer's  paper,  see  page  84. 

President  Draper. — Dr.  Palmer's  paper  is  now  open  for  dis- 
cussion, and  we  v^rill  listen  to  a  few  remarks  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Stock- 
well,  of  Springfield,  who  has  consented  to  open  the  discussion.  As 
Dr.  Stockwell  is  not  feeling  well,  it  would  be  a  favor  to  him  if  you 
would  move  up  closer,  so  he  would  have  to  exert  himself  less. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Stockwell. — It  was   in  January,  I  believe,  that  Dr. 
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Willinms  gave  the  paper  in  New  York  which  our  frici»«i,  Dr. 
Palmer,  was  challon^»o<l  to  answer  and  which  he  haj»  reviewe<l  so 
ably  to-ni^'}it.  I  h«>|H'  that  every  member  prcMent  read  thai  paper 
very  carorully.  If  he  did  not  do  ho,  he  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  about  one-third  of  tliat  paper  was  given  to  a  discussion  of 
theories  which  he  has  supported  the  last  twenty-five  years  or  so. 
In  that  discussion,  as  Dr.  Palmer  has  state<I,  was  a  challenge  to  me. 
'riiis  orcurrf'd  in  Now  York,  and,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  believed  to 
have  been,  as  1  think  it  was  intended,  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  dentistry  upon  tlie  intellectual  state  of  men.  Because  of 
these  facts,  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  Boston  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Dental  Society  have  offered  Dr.  Palmer  an  opportunity  and 
the  vehicle  for  meeting  that  challenge.  Another  thing,  I  feel  like 
apologizing  to  you  gentlemen  for  occupying  ten  minutes  or  §o  of  your 
time.  If  I  take  you  out,  or  invite  you  to  follow  me  out,  towanls  the 
outermost  rim  of  what  I  apprehend  to  be  physical  science  at 
present,  and  you  think  I  have  taken  you  further  from  what  properly 
belongs  to  the  science  of  dentistry,  I  shall  ask  your  forgiveness, 
and  promise  you  that  I  never  will  do  so  again. 

<^>uite  unexpectedly  I  ff)und,  only  a  few  days  since,  my  name 
upon  the  programme  as  the  one  «lesignale<l  **  to  lay  his  mintl  along- 
si<!e"  this  paper  of  Dr.  Palmer's  "and  try  to  conquer  it."  In  other 
words,  it  was  announced,  without  my  knowle<lge  or  consent,  that  I 
was  to  open  the  discussion.  This  selection  on  the  part  of  our  com- 
mittee would  be  regarded  as  a  personal  compliment  of  no  little  value 
did  I  consider  myself  competent  to  discuss  such  a  paper.  But  the 
consciousness  that  I  belong  to  that  class  which  you  have  heard 
denominated  as  "  book-made  men"  rather  than  to  the  few  who  form 
their  conclusions  solely  from  a  direct  study  of  nature,  — this  con- 
sciousness, I  say,  makes  mo  hesitate  about  venturing  upon  any  ex- 
tended discussion. 

Some  things,  however,  are  pretty  clear  to  even  "book-men, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  they  possess  certain  advantages  over  the  merely 
scientific  (|uarryman  who  delves  for  the  facts  of  nature.  His  sweep 
of  vision  may  be  wider.  II is  horison  is  likely  to  he  broader.  He 
is  less  imprisoned  in  a  partial  and  sometimes  a  imrtisan  logic  relat- 
ing to  a  class  of  facts.  The  *' book-made  man,"  such  as  Herbert 
Spencer,  for  instance,  sees,  and  is  chiefly  inf-  '  *         '       nt 

that  one  fad  sustains  to  anothiT  fact;  or,  t-«  jmi>  .i  m  n-  .i 
senses,  the  relation  that  one  fact  sustains  to  all  obtainable  fa 
well  as  the  relations  sustained   by  all   the  fact«   to  the  single  fact. 
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And  so  I  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  highest  knowl- 
ed<^e  is  the  knowledge,  not  of  facts  alone,  but  of  relations.  True 
it  is  that  synthesis  is  based  upon  analysis.  But  a  broad  synthesis 
must  be  based  upon  no  partial  or  special  line  of  analysis.  True 
it  also  is  that  the  world  has  had  but  few  men  who  were  at  the 
same  time  broadly  possessed  of  these  two  qualities.  All  real 
workers  in  physical  science  admit  this  fact.  I  have  personally 
heard  such  men  say  to  these  berated  book-men  :  "  We  will  give  you 
the  facts.  You  shall  build  the  building.  We  are  the  quarrymen  ; 
you  the  architects." 

In  the  very  nature  of  things  this  must  be  so.  Life  is  not  long 
enough  for  any  one  man  to  become  a  genius  in  both  spheres  of 
human  activity.  The  theories,  the  creeds,  the  synthetic  philoso- 
phies, in  short,  must  be  constructed  from  the  work  of  the  great 
army  of  those  who  are,  and  well  may  be,  content  to  delve  in  the 
great  mine  of  nature  and  bring  forth  the  golden  facts  from  her 
infinite  storehouse  of  divine  beneficence.  And  while  doing  this, 
no  real,  sane,  scientific  worker  will  waste  any  energy  in  trying  to 
belittle  the  "book-made  man"  who,  revolving  in  his  mind  the  re- 
corded facts  of  nature,  tries  to  discern  relations. 

What  are  the  books  but  a  printed  record  of  the  facts  which 
scientific  workers,  like  Dr.  Williams,  for  instance,  have  given  to  the 
world  ?  Does  he  advise  us  to  forego  the  pleasure  and  profit  we 
derive  in  reading  his  own  papers  ?  On  the  other  hand,  he  announces 
in  this  very  paper  which  our  essayist  this  evening  has  reviewed, 
that  if  he  could  know  that  every  student  in  our  dental  colleges 
would  read  this  paper  he  would  be  content.  What  are  the  one 
hundred  thousand  or  more  of  original  observations  from  nature 
made  by  or  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edison  to  which  Dr.  Wil- 
liams calls  attention  ?  Would  not  these  observations  make  a  book 
worthy  of  some  attention  by  even  other  scientific  workers  ?  What, 
after  all,  is  Nature  other  than  a  great  book, — the  book  out  of  which 
flow  the  issues  of  life,  and  to  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  which 
the  entire  scientific  world  is  summoned  ? 

Taking  the  matter,  however,  in  the  narrower  sense  in  which  I 
presume  the  argument  to  be  intended,  I  will  admit  that  both  classes 
of  men  possess  certain  advantages  over  the  other.  The  man  who 
"lays  his  mind  alongside  a  physical  fact,  and  conquers  it,"  sees 
more  in  that  fact  than  he  can  report,  or  put  into  a  book.  On  the 
other  hand,  because  of  his  devotion  to  a  special  line,  or,  at  most,  to 
special  lines  of  work,  he  is  apt  to  be  less  fitted  in  the  way  of  broad 
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interpreUtions  of  even  his  own  <>l>Herve<l  factM.  The  real  book-made 
man  hu.s  here  an  advantage,  and  in  ho  far  nn  hi»  virion  takes  within 
ilH  Hcope  all  the  facta  of  natun;,  so  far  are  hi.M  interpretations  nearer 
the  ultimate  truth. 

This  iinich  I  desire  to  add  to  wh.it  Dr.  Palmer  has  said  in  answer 
to  the  spirit,  if  not  the  exact  Irtt.r.  .if  parta,  at  lea-^r  "^  I)r  Wil- 
liams's paj)er. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  Dr.  Palmer's  paper  (for  its* 
to  me  that  this  is  a  paper  which  the  audience  needs  to  have  time  to 
carefully  study  and  digest  before  it  can  be  profitably  discussed),  I 
may,  perhajis,  he  permitted  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  its 
salient  points;  and,  first  of  all,  I  wish  to  bring  out  clearly  the  fact 
that  Dr  Palmer  does  not  appear  here  to  controvert  the  scientific  con- 
clusions of  Drs.  .Miller,  I^hick,  and  Williams.  Let  the  point  at  issue 
be  fully  understood.  He  admits  all  that  these  gentlemen  claim  for 
their  inve»ti(jation8.  He  admits  that,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  demon- 
strate, to   the    acceptance  of   the   scientific  world,  the  ;      -y  of 

their  work.      But  Dr.  Palmer  takes  e.xceptions  to  the  cl.i it  all 

knowledge  of  the  causes  of  dental  caries  is  limit«'d  to  the  realm  of 
purely  physieal  demonstration.  He  does  not  admit  that  the  last 
word  has  been  said,  and  that  the  subject  is  closed.  He  asks  them, 
and  us,  to  go  further ;  and  he  well  says  that  *'  the  limit  to  knowleilge 
is  bounile<l  by  mpacity  of  comprehension."  Science  itself  is  in 
evolution,  as  he  says;  and  science  cannot  be  tlefiiied  in  tenns  of 
physical  expression  alone.  Huxley,  the  authority  which  Dr.  Wil- 
liams quotes  so  freely,  says  of  science,  **To  my  mind,  whatever 
doctrine  professes  to  be  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  aoceptt^l 
rules  of  iiuluclivo  and  detluctive  logic  to  its  subject-matter,  and 
accepts,  within  the  limits  which   it   sets  to  itself,  thr  n-i.  >f 

reiiHtniy  is  science."     Professor  DuHois's  (Yale  Scientific  ."".  <  1- 

nition  is  of  a  still  deeper  insight.     He  asks:  "  May  we  not  -i  .11 

science  as  the  verification  of  the  ideal  in  nature?"  A  more  common 
definition  is  as  follows:  '* Science  is  that  interpretation  of  pheni^mrna 
which  best  explains  all  the  fads  of  consciousness. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Palmer's  cla;m,  tttat  nricm^ 
cannot  be  limited  to  the  realm  of  the  |>urely  physical  w  •'  !  ^  well 
taken.  If  it  were  not  so,  science  would  justly  be  chai^  .  ■•  with 
gross  materialism,  something  which  it  long  since  outgrt»w,  even  if  the 
charge  ever  had  any  substantial  foundation.  It  is  but  a  very  super- 
ficial knowledge  that  to-day  brings  the  charge  of  materiali.MU  against 
science:   and   if  I  wore  call ei I  u(>on  to  point  out  the  greatast  of  all 
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'influences  that  retard  evolution  in  dental  science,"  it  would  be,  in 
mv  opinion,  the  narrow,  but  common,  conception  of  what  constitutes 

science. 

True  it  is,  as  Dr.  Palmer  says,  '^science  relates  to  the  inner  life 
of  teeth  as  well  as  to  their  environment." 

Remember,  also,  that  the  essayist  is  dealing  with  developing  or 
young  teeth, — teeth  that  are  still  in  the  active  process  of  building. 
And  when  he  says  that  '^  the  functions  of  the  pulp  are  such  as  to 
intellio-ently  direct  the  construction  of  the  tooth,"  he  touches  upon 
one  of  the  most  tremendous  and  far-reaching  deductions  that  is 
beginning  to  be  conceded  by  the  world's  greatest  naturalists,  viz., 
That  mind  is  a  correlative  aspect  of  matter ;  that  life  and  conscious- 
ness are  practically  synonymous  terms ;  that  every  atom  in  the  uni- 
verse is  alive,  no  matter  in  what  particular  form  or  combination  it 
may  be  found ;  that  every  particle  of  matter  possesses  not  only 
consciousness,  but  the  elements  of  choice. 

The  great  German  naturalist  and  biologist,  Haeckel,  came  prac- 
tically to  this  conclusion  years  ago.  The  late  lamented  Professor 
Cope,  one  of  America's  greatest  scholars  and  scientists,  a  man  as 
marvellous  in  his  power  of  synthesis  as  in  his  almost,  if  not  quite, 
unequalled  power  of  analysis,  held,  w^ith  Haeckel,  that  not  only 
are  all  the  atoms  of  matter  endowed  with  life  and  consciousness, 
but  he  went  a  step  further,  and  held  that  life  and  consciousness  pre- 
cede organism ;  that  life  consciously  builds  its  own  body  or  bodily 
form.  Note,  also,  as  apropos  to  this  matter,  his  definition  of  life : 
"  I  think  it  possible  to  show,"  he  says,  ^'  that  the  true  definition  of 
life  is :  Energy  directed  by  sensibility,  or  a  mechanism  which  was 
originated  under  the  direction  of  sensibility."  The  physicists,  also, 
such  as  your  own  Professor  Dolbear,  of  Tufts  College,  tell  us  that 
everything  we  eat,  drink,  or  breathe  is  alive,  and  that  these  give  us 
life  because  they  are  alive,  not  dead.  Our  own  governmental  agri- 
culturists, in  their  published  reports,  tell  us  that  the  very  soil  of  our 
farms  and  our  streets  is  organic ;  that,  instead  of  being  dead,  inert 
matter,  as  so  commonly  believed,  it  is,  rather,  a  mass  of  living 
organisms.  Chemists,  too,  in  some  of  their  later  works,  are  placing 
a  different  emphasis  on  the  words  "  chemical  affinity"  than  formerly. 
In  some  cases  that  have  come  to  my  notice,  the  most  conservative  of 
them  are  now  speaking  of  the  term  '^  affinity"  as  more  or  less  analo- 
gous to  the  term  "  choice.'^  And  Powell,  another  of  our  leading 
American  scientists,  in  his  late  book  on  "  Truth  and  Error,  or  the 
Science  of  Intellection,"  as  one  of  the  fundamental,  if  not  the  lead- 
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ing,  proposition  of  his  thesis,  make«  consciousness  one  of  the  primary 
attribute's  of  the  ultimate  particlr^s  of  matter,  holding  that  they  not 
only  posseea  consciousness,  hut  choice  aA  well.  These,  and  many 
others,  may  bo  cited  as  establishing;  the  fact  that  life  and  consciou*- 
noHS  :irf  universal  and  eternal,  varying  in  their  phenomena  only  as 
organization  varies.  And  it  is  bec^iuse  of  the  facta  pre«ente<I  by 
these  and  like  scientific  men  of  our  own  day  and  genemtion  that 
these  conclusions  are  being  accepte<l  by  the  more  advanced  minds  in 
the  scientific  worM. 

And  yet,  while  our  modern  scientific  iiiiTaiurr  is  permeated  with 
such  ideas  and  hypotheses,  some  of  our  would  be  d«'htal  --■ -'-'ific 
authoritirs  are  telling  us  that  enamel   is  lifeless,  becaiHe,  i  i«, 

uiMler  their  microscopes  they  fail  to  find  organize<l  nerve-fibrils. 
Tliey  forget,  it  must  be,  that  '*  there  is  no  longer  any  use  of  denying 
that  science  has  bridged  the  gulf  between  the  organic  and  the  inor- 
ganic," to  quote  the  lan;;Ma;^e  of  one  of  our  conservative  New  Eng- 
land college  professors  of  science.  Dead  niatter  !  There  is  nothing 
(lead  in  all  the  universe  but  death.  Does  such  a  statement  nee*l  to 
be  subst^intiated  by  a  i)hysical  demonstration  in  some  of  oar  labors- 
tories  in  order  to  be  acceptable  to  the  rational  min<l  ?  Not  so  It 
needs,  rather,  a  receptive  mind  towards  the  marvellous  array  of  facts 
that  (nir  psych(dogists,  biologists,  physicists,  and  chenjists  are  bring- 
ing out  in  these  eventful  years,  and  the  perception  that  can  take  in, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  the  relation  of  these  facts  as  correlate*! 
phenomena.  Mind,  not"  matter,"  is  now  seen  to  be  the  domina- 
ting factor  in  organic  evolution, — that  is,  mind  and  matter  are  two 
plumes  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  mind  in  matter,  not  mind 
and  matter, — two  separate  and  distinct  entitit»s. 

I  hav(»  dwelt  upon  this  point  somewhat  for  the  reason  that  it 
seems  to  me  a  most  important  and  practical  point.  From  this  (toint 
of  view,  while  not  forgetting  in  our  tiaily  work  the  conditions  of 
environment,  \\v  shall  have  a  deepene<I  and  broadeneii  outlook  rela- 
tive to  the  inner  life  and  functions  of  these  organs  that  come  under 
our  professional  care. 

There   is  one   pona    in   iiif    iKipcr  which  I" n    m 

adverse  criticism.  For  instance,  when  the  au::.  :  .~>i .  -  ::..a  **  Force 
is  the  life  of  matter,  and  that  force  is  electricity,"  I  should  nol 
only  substitute  the  word  energy  for  **  force,"  but  I  should  say, 
rather,  that  energy  is  the  m(tu{fe9t(ttioH  of  life  in  matter,  and  that 
electricity  is  one  of  the  various  and  multiple  fortn$  of  enerj^y. 

All  matter  exhibits  some  form  of  energy,  and   it  is  beoatiM;  ot 
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this  fact,  or  partly  so,  that  all  matter  is  believed  to  possess  life.  Life 
itself  is  a  form  of  energy,  consciousness  is  a  form  of  energy,  mind 
is  a  form  of  energy,  and  so  all  forms  of  matter  and  all  forms  of  energy 
come  properly  within  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  term  ''  vital," 
as  it  is  commonly  used.  The  origin  also  of  this  vital  or  life-energy, 
I  might  say,  is  now  being  traced  back  to  some  superphysical  source 
embodied  in  the  universal  ether.  I  say  superphysical,  because, 
according  to  our  physicists  of  to-day,  ether-energy  is  an  endowment, 
and  atomic  energy  is  an  embodiment ;  and  it  is  seen  clearly  now 
that  some  form  of  energy  radically  different  from  any  known  to 
physical  science  is  required  to  embody  ether-energy  in  the  forms  of 
atoms. 

That  is  to  say,  the  day  has  come  when  science,  in  its  analysis 
of  matter,  traces  it  back  to  an  immaterial  substance,  the  ether,  and 
all  forms  of  physical  energy  back  to  a  unit-energy, — an  energy 
something  other,  something  else,  something  radically  different  from 
any  form  of  energy  known  to  physical  science.  In  short,  it  is 
traced  back  not  to  the  supernatural,  but  to  a  superphysical  form 
of  energy,  manifesting  itself  in  the  universal  ether  as  universal 
Mind.  Dr.  Palmer  calls  it  God.  Names  are  of  little  account. 
The  great  fact  is  what  we  want  to  bring  into  consciousness.  To 
say,  however,  of  anything,  or  of  any  phenomenon,  "  God  did  it," 
explains  nothing,  as  has  been  well  said  by  a  well-known  scientific 
man.  I  suspect  that  man  is  encouraged  to  try,  at  least,  to  find  out 
how  "  God  did  it,"  in  order  that  he  (man)  may  acquire  a  closer 
likeness  to  the  "  image"  Dr.  Palmer  speaks  of.  For  the  image  is  of 
the  nature  of  the  mental,  or  psychical,  rather  than  of  any  physical 
form.  And  I  do  not  suppose  Dr.  Palmer  or  any  other  thoughtful 
man  will  question  the  truthfulness  of  the  remark.  It  should  not  be 
understood,  however,  as  Dr.  Williams  apparently  would  have  us 
understand,  that  science  has  made  no  progress  since  the  days  of 
Tyndall,  some  twenty  years  ago,  in  accounting  for  the  sources  of 
energy,  be  they  physical  or  so-called  "vital."  I  dislike  the  term 
vital  as  much  as  he  seems  to  dislike  it.  The  term  life-energy  suits 
me  better.     For  all  energy  is,  at  last,  one,  and  one  in  origin. 

Tyndall's  statement,  therefore,  though  good  as  far  as  it  went, 
is  not  sufficiently  modern  to  be  wisely  quoted  as  utterly  disposing 
of  the  class  for  which  it  was  used.  And  so  I  should  say  that  Dr. 
Palmer's  position,  as  set  forth  in  his  paper,  is  nearer  the  view  of 
modern  science  than  that  of  his  critic,  Dr.  Williams. 

If  the  foregoing  should  seem   to  be  a  vague   glimpse   towards 
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the  outenno.st  rim  of  speculative  Hcience,  it  is,  I  can  aAMure  you,  not 
a  ;^Iiinp8e  too  tar  away  to  be  of  use  to  us  in  our  daily  work.  Let 
the  youn^  men  here  this  evening  especially  make  a  note  of  this 
remark.  It  is  jiint  here  where  the  world's  best  physicists  are  to- 
<l}iy,  carefully  and  with  hushed  voices,  reverently  feeling  their  way. 
And  they  are  agreed,  so  we  are  told,  that  before  the  first  speck  of 
ether  was  whirled  into  a  vortex-ring,  constituting  the  first  atom  of 
matter,  Mind,  Consciousness,  Will,  wa».  liut  with  the  apparition 
of  the  first  atom  p/ii/niral  evolution  began.  This  is  where  **  the 
supremacy  of  reason,"  which  Huxley  denominates  science,  carries  us 
to-day. 

I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  science  of  electricity  in  detail 
to  warrant  any  attempt  to  discuss  much  that  I>r.  Palmer  has  pre- 
sented in  this  paper.  I  will,  therefore,  cheerfully  leave  that  part  to 
otluTs,  with  the  simple  reumrk  that  I  am  intensely  intereste*!  in 
tins  statement  of  the  matter  as  it  presents  itself  in  its  various 
Ix'arings  to  his  mind  after  so  many  years  of  faithful,  earnest, 
devoted,  careful,  and  self-sacrificing  work  which  he  has  given  to  it. 
There  is  much  in  the  paper  of  great  practical  importance.  Of  this 
I  am  sure,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  availed  myself  of  some  of  these 
suggestions  in  my  own  practice,  and  have  watched  results.  I  allude 
here  to  f)ther  occasions  when  he  has  brought  out  some  of  these 
points  and  enriched  the  profession  from  his  great  store  **(  experi- 
ence and  knowledge.  .Vnd  as  I  read  the  paper  in  advance,  with 
reference  to  my  duty  this  evening,  1  was  again  deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  profession  owes  to  Dr.  Palmer  a  great 
debt  of  gi*ntitu<le. 

/>/•.  /i.  l{,  Andrews  (Cambridge,  Mass.). —  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  say  something  in  relation  to  Dr.  Palmers  and  Dr.  Stock- 
well's  papers.  Hut  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  it  will  be 
manifestly  unfair  and  unjust  to  our  essayist  from  New  York,  so  I 
move  that,  in  place  of  further  discussion  of  the  precetiing  pa|>er», 
we  listen  to  the  paper  from  Dr.  Hogtie. 

/>;•.  E,  A.  liiKjiit'. — I  (lo  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the 
Society  not  to  have  further  discus^sion  of  l)r.  l*almer's  paper. 

Prt'giiirnt  Onipfr. — I  think  the  Society  is  in  accord  with  Dr. 
Andrews's  suggestion.      We  will  put  it  to  a  vote. 

On  putting  the  (|U(*stion,  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that 
Dr.  B«)gue  proceetl. 
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EditoriaL 


DENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS. 

The  recent  meeting  in  Philadelphia  of  the  National  School  of 
Dental  Technics  naturally  has  led  educators  in  dentistry  to  con- 
sider the  grave  problems  that  surround  dental  training  at  the  present 
time  and  the  prospect  for  the  future. 

The  meeting,  which  was  largely  attended  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  gave  evidence,  not  only  through  the  exhibits,  but  from  the 
papers  read  and  discussions  thereon,  that  there  was  a  healthy  deter- 
mination to  seek  out  the  best  methods  for  dental  education,  and  to 
spare  neither  time  nor  money  in  their  accomplishment.  There  is 
no  need  for  discouragement  in  college  work,  when  men  are  willing  to 
cross  the  continent  to  spend  three  days  with  their  fellow-workers 
over  the  problems  of  the  curriculum,  and  how  best  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  environing  this  work. 

The  dental  colleges  have  been  exposed  to  a  continued  storm  of 
criticism  from  those  not  conversant  with  the  work,  and  it  would  seem 
that  these  detractors  might  receive,  in  this  unselfish  devotion,  an 
object  lesson  that  ought  to  cause  them  to  retire  to  everlasting  silence. 
That  this  will  be  the  result  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for ;  certainly  not 
until  the  old  generation,  who  regard  the  laboratory  as  the  sum  total 
of  dental  educational  excellence,  has  passed  away. 

The  National  School  of  Dental  Technics,  like  many  other  or- 
ganizations, began  its  life  in  somewhat  crude  conceptions  of  its 
work;  in  fact,  its  attitude  towards  dental  education  had  the  eifect  of 
driving  many  away  from  it,  and  this  feeling  with  some  still  continues. 
Experience  has  changed  this,  and  has  led  up  to  a  modification  of  name 
to  cover  the  broader  conception  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities. 
It  is  this  departure  from  the  original  narrow  conceptions  that  ought 
to  attract  the  co-operation  of  all  dental  educators.  An  association 
is  needed  in  our  profession  where  there  can  be  a  free  interchange  of 
thought  as  to  the  best  methods  of  training  under-graduates  in  our 
colleges.  Dental  educators  naturally  adopted  methods  that  had  been 
in  use  in  medical  teaching  for  many  centuries,  and  at  the  beginning 
these  were  satisfactory.  The  time  came,  however,  when  it  was 
apparent  that  new  methods  must  be  adopted.  The  curriculum  ex- 
panded and  became  a  burden,  and  its  re- arrangement  a  necessity.  This 
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led  to  the  organization  of  tlio  National  AMOciation  of  Dental  Facul* 
ties,  with  the  hope  that  all  (liflTictiltitM  wouhl  be  met  and  conquered 
through  iiitiTchaiige  of  views.  Sixteen  yearn  have  paii.He<l  since 
that  original  meeting,  and  the  work  of  that  body  MtantU  out  prorai- 
iM'Fitly  an  the  most  important  factor  in  dental  etlucational  progress. 
It  can  be  Htated  without  fear  of  HUcceAflful  contradiction  that  the 
rcHultM  of  it8  effortM  have  been  of  more  value  than  all  others  in 
elevating  the  standard,  unifying  the  work,  and  establiAhing  dental 
education  upon  a  solid  basis  for  the  future.  It«  work  hns  been, 
liowcvrr,  mainly  of  a  legislative  character,  an«l  has  not  advanced 
iiiatorially  the  internal  educational  forces  in  the  several  schooU 
under  its  jurisdiction.  This  has  not  been  in  accord  with  the  original 
conception  of  \i8  founders.  It  was  suppose*!  that  three  or  four 
years  would  accomplish,  practically,  all  that  might  be  ilesirablc  in 
this  direction,  and  that  the  weightier  problems  of  student-training 
would  receive  due  consideration.  Up  to  this  period  this  has  not 
been  <lone,  and  the  ''  Faculties"  is  still  yearly  struggling  with  j|ue»- 
tions  that  have  largely  ceased  to  have  general  interest.  The  fact 
that  it  seeme<l  impossible  to  secure  proper  consideration  of  questions 
in  dental  pedagogy  le<l  to  the  formation  of  the  School  of  Dental 
Technics. 

The  ijuestion  that  now  interests  the  writer,  :t"d  •••'rhaps,  many 
others,  is,  why  there  should  be  two  distinct  ilh>  .s,  avoweilly 

with  the  same  object  an<l  composed  of  the  same  men?  To  call  two 
associations  together,  thus  cj)mpose«l,  at  a  large  ex|)enditure  of  time, 
money,  an<l  vitality,  seems  to  be  a  waste  of  energy,  if  this  wore 
(•oMfine«l  to  a  small  territorial  area  there  mii»ht  be  a  value  in  so|»a- 
rating  the  work,  but  when  a  continent,  embnicing  tl-  "- "ids  of 
miles   is  considere<l,  it  does  not  seem   to   be  a  wise   mt  pro- 

cedure. 

If  the  School  of  Technics  is  to  be  continued  tts  u  separate  or- 
ganization, it  would  seem  that  the  best  course  to  adopt  would  he  a 
meeting  »)nce  in  three  years.      The  reason  for  lb'  '     *'ange 

must   be   apparent.     One  year   is  too  short    a    p.  . .    .  'nr 

marked   results  in  methods  of  work.     The  members  o-  -r 

and  listen  to  papers  and  discussions  that,  in  the  main,  i  •*  the 

ideas  of  the  previous  years.      In  time  this  grows  monotonous,  and 
interest  Hags  and  the  organization  eventually 

The  better  plan  w»)uld  be  to  am   '  ite   the   two  <»ri;in.;:.i:i   iis, 

either  forcing  the  .\ssoeialion  ol  i  *  .tlii<»s  it"  -  •'  <  ^  .►!  of 
Technics,  or   the   latftM-   into   the   fornu  r.  thus   o-  work 
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of   both  and  materially  strengthening  both  associations,  and   that 
without  sacrificing  the  work  of  either. 

It  must  be  evident  to  those  interested  that  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Faculties  has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory  of  recent 
years.  The  time  of  this  body  has  been  largely  occupied  in  con- 
sidering matters  that  should  have  been  disposed  of  in  other  ways, 
and  liave  thus  allowed  the  members  time  to  consider  educational 
problems. 

It  is  very  clear  that  if  the  Association  of  Faculties  does  not 
quickly  move  to  a  broader  comprehension  of  its  legitimate  work, 
the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  those  schools  that  have  little 
to  gain  by  continuing  in  membership  will  lose  all  interest.  The 
higher  schools  cannot  affiliate  with  those  who  continue  to  adopt  the 
political  methods  so  openly  made  use  of  at  Niagara  and  the  meeting 
the  preceding  year.  Their  interest  lies  in  maintaining  a  standard 
that  will  give  a  higher  scholarship  and,  through  this,  an  added 
dignity  to  dental  character. 

The  next  session  of  this  body  must  certainly  meet  the  demand 
for  more  time.  It  is  either  four  years,  or  a  reduction  in  the  demands 
of  the  curriculum.  It  must  be  evident  to  all  experienced  teachers 
that  we  are  graduating  men  of  partial  culture  in  many  things  and 
experts  in  nothing.  The  practical  branches  are  suffering  as  never 
before,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  time  devoted  to  technical  work.  The 
Association  of  Faculties  raised  the  entrance  requirements  to  the 
second  year  of  a  high  school,  and  some  of  the  schools  require  a 
diploma  from  such  a  school.  It  is  too  early  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  this  higher  entrance  standard  from  the  practical 
side,  but  from  present  indications  dentistry  will  have  in  the  future 
a  body  of  men  of  broader  intelligence,  but  inferior  in  those  qualities 
that  make  the  practical  dentist. 

The  time  of  the  meeting  at  Old  Point  Comfort  in  June  next 
should  not  be  taken  up  in  considering  unimportant  matters,  but 
should  be  mainly  devoted  to  the  higher  questions  that  this  article 
has  endeavored  briefly  to  point  out.  It  is  for  the  men  connected 
with  the  two  educational  organizations  to  calmly  consider  the  diffi- 
culties that  lie  in  the  path  of  the  earnest  college  educator,  and  this 
can  better  be  accomplished  by  a  united  effort  and  a  reorganization 
upon  broader  lines  than  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  essential. 
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If  the  newspaper  re|)ort.s  from  Wahhiiigton  are  to  be  relied  upon, 
there  is  an  excellent  pronpcct  of  <lentiHlfl  being  placed  in  the  army 
aH  contract  dental  Hur|^eon8. 

The  hill  now  before  Congress  will,  it  is  said,  undoubtedly  ht 
pjussed  in  a  few  weeks,  perhaps  in  a  few  days.  Thia  sudden  change 
fn^in  aii  apathetic  condition  to  one  of  activity  seems  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  an  '*  alarming  Htatement"  in  a  re|>ort  from  Gen- 
eral Otis  that  the  soldiers  in  the  Philippines,  during  a  year  of  senrice 
in  the  tropics  and  thrcjugh  army  ration  foo<i,  have  **  completely 
ruined  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  teeth." 

Surgeon- General  Wynnin  has  replied  to  an  in«juiry  from  Secre- 
tary Root,  heartily  endorsing  the  project  of  attaching  one  dentist  to 
each  regiment,  and  more  if  necessary. 

There  ha«  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  rank  which  these  dental 
surgeons  shall  hold.  This  is  not  of  material  importance.  If  the 
bill  is  passed,  that  will  be  arninged  by  supplementary  legislation, 
but,  a8  the  bill  now  stands,  nmk  is  not  taken  into  considenition. 

There  will  be  many  tletails  that  will  require  wise  judgment  in 
settlement.  The  bill  provides  *'  that  three  of  the  number  of  dental 
surgeons  to  be  employe<i  shall  be  first  appointed  by  the  Surgeon- 
General  ...  to  the  special  service  of  conducting  the  examinations 
and  supervising  the  operations  of  the  others."  This  seems  a  very 
weak  portion  of  the  bill.  Those  competent  to  njake  the  examina- 
tions will  not  serve  for  sixty  dollars  a  month,  nor  would  ihev  ser\*e 
at  all  except  for  a  temporary  purpose. 

There  has  been  considerable  anxiety  in  official  circles  at  Washing- 
ton as  to  the  possible  expense  of  this  new  departure.  It  will  cost 
something  to  fit  out  a  hundred  men,  su|>posing  that  number  may 
be  required;  but  it  need  not  go  to  the  exteiit  of  ih'*  ■  ■-•  '  »  well- 
regulated  denial  oflice.  The  appliances,  chairs,  \.  ^,  and 
material  should  be  of  the  simple»*t  character.  The  idea  prevails 
that  much  gold-foil  will  be  needed.  This  is  a  fallacy,  for  it  may  not 
bo  re(}uired  at  all,  for  the  openitions  should  be  limitoil  tu  the  plastics 
and  alloys.  If  metal  is  used  beyond  these,  then  tin  sluudd  be  em- 
ploy e«l.  It  is  surmised  that  the  dentist  wdl  be  foroeil  to  do  the 
Work  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  |HKSj»ible.  iitdd,  if  use*i  at 
all,  should  be  confined  to  the  officers,  and  they  should  |Miy  the  mst 
of   mHteri:il. 

There  is  cause  for  satisfaction   that   there  is  »  po«i*ibdily  of  a 
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near  settlement  of  this  vexed  question.  The  fact  that  this  will  give 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  young  men,  valuable  as  that  may 
be,  is  not  of  great  importance;  but  that  the  thousands  of  men,  both 
in  the  army  and  navy,  should  be  relieved  of  untold  tortures  is  a 
matter  that  appeals  to  all  right  thinking  minds. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  one  man  can  take  care 
of  a  thousand.  The  most  that  any  one  man  can  do  is  to  attend, 
professionally,  from  six  to  eight  a  day.  At  this  rate  it  would  require 
six  months  to  see  each  man  in  the  regiment  once,  and  every  dentist 
knows  that  this  is  altogether  insufficient.  The  good  results  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  so  manifest  that  an  increase  in  the  number  will  speedily 
follow  the  first  appointments. 

The  applicants  for  the  positions  named  in  the  bill  will  be  re- 
quired to  pass  a  thorough  examination.  Those  anticipating  making 
application  should  prepare  themselves  accordingly. 
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DENTINE   PLASTIQUE   DU   DOCTEUR   KLEIN. 

BY   I.    B.    DAVENPORT,    M.D. 

To  THE  Editor  : 

Sir, — The  following  paper  read  before  the  American  Dental 
Club  of  Paris,  in  October,  1899,  with  the  accompanying  protest, 
was  voted  by  the  Club,  November  4,  1899,  to  be  sent  for  publica- 
tion to  leading  dental  journals  of  Europe  and  America. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — During  the  winter  of  1897- 
98,  a  man  calling  himself  Dr.  Klein,  of  Buda-Pesth,  came  to  Paris 
to  sell  his  interest  in  a  pulp-capping  which  he  called  "  Dentine 
Plastique  du  Dr.  Klein." 

He  sent  around  samples  to  dentists  for  trial,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  called  to  ask  for  a  testimonial. 

During  that  time  he  sent  to  the  club,  for  our  examination,  a 
section  of  tooth,  filled  with  cement,  over  a  capping  which  rested 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  pulp-chamber;  this  was  accompanied  by 
the  statement :  "  That  this  capping  and  filling  had  been  done  in  the 
mouth  three  years  before  the  tooth  had  been  extracted ;  the  extrac- 
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tion  having  been  done  for  the  scientific  purpose  of  showing  the 
tniriHforniation,  tluring  the  three  years'  sojourn  in  the  mouth,  of  the 
capj)ing  material  into  organize<l  flentine." 

Wii  all  exarnino'l  the  section  umler  the  inicro*irope,  and  easily 
rciiirmher  the  pociilirir  appeanince  of  the  capping. 

Soon  after,  a  call  from  this  same  gentlemuii  on  several  members 
of  the  clul>  was  made,  to  request  a  testimonial,  which  waA  refused; 
hut  not  long  after  we  all  received  a  circular  (which  I  here  brought 
along)  recounting  the  virtues  of  the  plastic-capping,  and  containing 
an  engraving  of  the  sections  of  tooth  sent  to  us  for  ion,  with 

th(?  names  of  nearly  all  of  us  appended  to  a  testimo.i.i.  .ii  favor  of 
this  material. 

Nearly  all  the  names  on  that  circular  were  placed  there  either 
directly  against  a  specific  refusal  to  allow  their  use,  or  without  l>eing 
askojl. 

This  circular  appears  to  have  heen  published  all  over  the  world 
(it  lately  app<*are<l  in  a  Mexican  dental  jounial)  with  our  names 
added  against  our  wish  or  knowledge,  and  is  helping  t«»  sell  thi«<  -^tuff 
of  whose  composition  we  know  nothing. 

Now,  about  that  piece  of  tooth  sent  for  us  to  inspect,  and  this 
drawing  made  from  the  same,  which  forms  part  of  the  circular  to 
which  our  names  are  appended,  Mr.  Dalton  can  tell  you,  and  hftS 
kindly  consented  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Ualton  is  an  expert  preparer  of  objects  for  microscopicml 
study  ;  his  work  in  the  form  of  "  Dalton's  Gems"  is  well  known. 

Mr.  Ihilton. — Some  time  ago  a  friend  brought  me  a  section  of  a 
tooth,  of  which  a  gentleman,  unknown  to  me,  wishe<l  a  drawiDg 
made,  slmwing  particularly  the  appearance  of  a  substance  under  the 
filling.  This  cut  in  the  circular  mentioned  by  the  es^sayist  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  drawing  ma<le  by  me,  excepting  that  thes« 
heavy  lines  have  been  made  over  my  dniwing,  vl»  if  marking  it 
ofl'  into  little  si|uares ;   in  all  other  particulars  it  is  as  I  drew  it. 

When  I  examined  the  section  from  which  the  drawing  is  made, 
1  noticed  a  familiar  substance  occu|)ying  part  of  the  pulp-chamber 
and  supporting  the  filling.  I  scratched  out  a  slight  fragment,  placeil 
it  under  the  microscnpc,  and  found  it  to  Ik?  as  I  first  supposed,  a 
section  of  cuttle-fish  bone. 

I  am  not  a  dentist,  but  when  my  friend  came  for  the  drawing, 
I  casimlly  remarked,  **  That  must  have  been  a  clever  idea  to  place 
a  light  support  of  cuttle-fish  bone  to  build  the  filling  upon.'*  Mj 
fricinl  replied,  'Miet  out  with  your  cuttle-fish  bone!  that  is  new- 
toruicd  dentine." 
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I  was  greatly  surprised,  as  I  supposed  he  knew  its  composition. 
After  some  difficulty  he  was  convinced,  but  not  until  I  had  shown 
him,  under  the  microscope,  pieces  of  this  capping  side  by  side  with 
pieces  cut  out  of  cuttle-fish. 

Gentlemen,  from  Mr.  Dalton's  remarks,  you  see  the  imposi- 
tion shown  in  that  section  of  tooth ;  and  in  this  drawing,  which  has 
marked  over  it  in  large  letters  '} 

It  seems  evident  that  this  device  was  intended  solely  to  make 
a  favorable  impression,  and  facilitate  the  sale  of  a  product  which,  if 
as  good  as  pretended,  ought  not  to  need  so  much  misrepresentation. 

This  improper  use  of  our  names  gives  a  false  impression. 

Mr.  Dalton  then  showed  under  the  microscope  preparations  of 
cuttle-fish  bone  which  were  made  on  the  spot. 

PROTEST. 

We,  the  undersigned,  whose  names  are  appended  to  the  affirma- 
tion of  the  success  of  '^  Dentine  Plastique  du  Dr.  Klein,^'  have  never 
given  consent  to  the  use  of  our  names  in  that  connection. 

J.  G.  Brigiotti,  John  Evans, 

E.  A.  BoGUE,  J.  Michaels, 

G.  C.  Daboll,  a.  Huguenschmidt, 

I.  B.  Davenport,  John  Didsbury, 

C.  V.  Du  BoucHET,  L.  Saussine, 

Charles  Hotz,  George  Roussel, 

Theodore  W.  Evans,  W.  S.  Danenport, 

J.  H.  Spaulding,  Henry  Didsbury. 

^  ''Dentine  Plastique  du  Dr.  Klein  du  Buda-Pesth.  Vue  de  sa  transforma- 
tion dans  la  chambre  pulpaire  apres  trois  ann^es  de  s^jour  dans  la  bouche." 
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Annual  and  Analytical  Cyclop.f.dia  of  Practical  Mkdicinb. 
By  Charles  E.  de  M.  Sajous,  M.D.,  and  One  ]Iiindrc<l  AMociate 
Editors,  aAsi8tc<l  by  Corre«pf)inlin^  Editors,  Collabonitr>r»,  and 
Corre.Mpondents.  IlluHtnitcd  with  Chromo-Lithogmphf*,  Engrav- 
ings, ;i!id  Miips.  X'olunie  IV^  The  F.  A.  Uavis  Company, 
Puhii.sher8,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Chicago,  1899. 

This  really  great  Cycloptedia  has  reacheil  ita  fourth  volume, 
including,  in  itA  consideration  of  diseases,  *'  Infants,  Diarrhceal  Dis- 
eases of,"  to  "  Mercury.'     These  cover  (322  pages. 

The  work  has  been  fully  noticed  in  previous  issues  of  this 
journal,  and  any  review  of  this  fourth  volume  must  be  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  favonible  opinion  entert^iineil  of  it  from  the  beginning. 
It  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of 
reference  issued  from  the  |)re8s.  The  editor  says  in  his  preface, 
'*  That  it  is  with  renewed  pleasure  that  the  editor  places  the  fourth 
issue  before  his  readers.  The  marked  success  implied  has  not  only 
been  due  to  the  novel  plan  of  the  work, — a  genend  article  u|>on 
each  disease,  8ustaine<l  by  the  salient  points  of  the  literature  of  the 
last  ten  years, — but  also  to  the  excellence  of  the  general  article« 
(presented  in  large  type)  written  by  the  meml^ers  of  the  associate 
stafl*.   .   ." 

This  volume  contains,  besides  the  article  on  **  Insanity,"  a  timely 
paper  on  the  '*  Iharrhceal  Diseases  of  Infants,"  by  Professor  Black- 
ader,  of  Montreal  ;  an  elalM>nite  paper  on  '*  Malarial  Fevers,"  by  Pro- 
fessor .lames  C.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Ashton  ;  articles  on 
*'  Locomotor  Ataxia,"  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Priichard,  of  New  York  ;  on 
"  Intubation,"  by  Professor  F.  E.  Waxham,  of  Chicago:  **  Diseases 
ot  the  Liver,"  by  Professor  .Mexainb'r  McPhe<lran,  of  Toronto;  on 
*•  .Meningitis,"  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Hay,  of  Phdmlelphin.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  notable  contributions.  The  etiitor  has  a  valuable  article 
<»n  •'  Leprosy,"  largely  bastMl  on  personal  observations  of  this  disease. 

The  exhaustive  article  on  *'  DiarrluiMil  Diseases  of  Infants'*  is  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  this  much-written  subject  of  infantile 
years.  The  causes  and  treatment  of  the  various  stages  of  this 
•'  symptom"  of  disease  are  very  fully  considere<l.      The  author  defines 
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diarrhoea  '^  as  a  symptom  only ;  a  symptom  indicative  of  increased 
motor  activity  and  of  increased  and,  perhaps  perverted,  secretory 
activity  in  the  intestinal  canal/'  Among  the  causes  he  enumerates 
*' summer-heat  directly  prostrating  the  nervous  system,  over-excite- 
ment, and  occasionally  the  nerve  irritation  accompanying  dentition.'* 
(Italics  ours.) 

The  author  gives  statistics  as  to  the  age  of  children  thus 
attacked,  and  these  reveal  ''  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  are 
under  two  years.  .  .  .  Holt  has  given  us  the  statistics  of  3000  cases 
of  diarrhoea.  .  .  .  He  finds  that  of  the  total  number,  infants  under 
six  months  form  fourteen  per  cent. ;  infants  from  six  to  twelve 
months,  twenty- nine  per  cent. ;  infants  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
months,  twenty-four  per  cent. ;  infants  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
months,  seventeen  per  cent. ;  and  children  over  two  years,  sixteen 
per  cent." 

While  food  and  environments  have  largely  to  do  with  diarrhoeal 
troubles  in  infants,  and  the  author  is  justified  in  devoting  a  large 
portion  of  his  article  to  these,  yet,  when  he  refers  to  dentition  as  an 
'^occasional"  cause,  it  is  simply  to  express  a  profound  ignorance  of 
one  of  the  principal,  if  not  the  principal,  cause  of  diarrhoeal  disease 
at  the  ages  named.  The  fact  that  infants,  according  to  Holt's  sta- 
tistics, suffer  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  per  cent,  prior  to  six  months,  the 
period  of  eruption  of  the  deciduous  incisor  teeth,  and  subsequently  run 
up  to  twenty-nine  per  cent.,  with  a  gradual  decrease  until  the  close 
of  the  deciduous  dentition,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  erup- 
tion of  the  series  was  a  prominent  factor  in  infantile  disorders.  It 
is,  therefore,  strange  that  in  all  the  treatment  given  no  allusion  is 
made  to  the  simple  one  adopted  by  every  intelligent  dental  practi- 
tioner. If  medical  men  would  devote  a  portion  of  their  work  to 
the  histological  facts  connected  with  both  deciduous  and  permanent 
dentition,  their  articles  would  have  a  greater  value  in  determining 
the  origin  of  many  of  the  so-called  diseases  of  infantile  years. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  review  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  Each 
article  is  a  treatise  in  itself,  and  is  frequently  made  doubly  valuable 
by  the  beautiful  chromo-lithograph  engravings  and  maps.  The 
opinion  previously  expressed  can  only  be  repeated,  that  to  all 
workers  in  general  medicine,  or  the  branches  of  the  healing  art, 
this  series  of  volumes  will  be,  when  completed,  the  most  valuable 
works  of  reference  that  have  appeared  for  many  years. 
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STEPHEN    TlluMAS    JiEALE,   M.D.,   b.D.S. 

I)h.  Stkphkn  Thomas  Bkalk,  the  oMcst  practitioner  of  dentistrr 
in  ihr  city  of  Pliihuli'Iphiu,  Pa.,  an<l  one  of  the  oldest  grariuates  of 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  die<I  at  his  home,  Tulpehocken  Street, 
fiermantown,  Tiies«lay  evening,  December  12,  in  his  eighty-sixth 
year.  His  death  was  due  to  senile  debility.  He  retained  all  his 
facuilicM  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  horn  in  Brighton  Sussex,  England,  May  23,  1H14,  :in<i 
catne  with  his  parents  to  America  in  1831,  the  family  settling  in 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

He  obtained  his  earlv  e<lucation  in  Enjjlantl,  and  also  attended 
the  Albany  Academy.  Later  he  studied  dentistry  with  Dr.  Mc- 
Allister of  that  place.  In  1837  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  and 
atteti'led  lerturr.s  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  .Jefferson 
Medical  Collr;^i',  taking  \i\)  the  study  of  both  me<licine  ami  dentistry. 
He  matriculated  at  the  Jefferson  College  with  Professor  .James  Bryan 
as  me<lical  preceptor,  and  Dr.  Ijce  as  dental  preceptor,  and  graduated 
from  the  college  in  1847,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.D.  ;  and  from 
that  time  until  IH.Ol  he  practised  both  medicine  and  dentistry,  start- 
ing in  the  latter  profession  in  184'>. 

The  work  of  both  professions,  how'v.  r  being  too  laborious,  he 
devote<l  himself  wholly  to  dentistry. 

His  dental  practice  covere<l  a  period  of  fifty-two  years  in  Phila- 
<lelpbia,  when  he  retired  after  a  successful  and  lucrative  practice. 

lie  was  known,  with  the  late  Dr.  Elv  l*arrv  and  Dr.  John 
l>r Haven  White,  as  one  of  the  **  Fathers  of  Dentistry"  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and,  with  them,  was  «)ne  of  the  founders  «>f  the  IVnn- 
sylvania  .\.ss()ciation  of  Dental  Surgeons,  which  was  the  first  move- 
ment in  that  city  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  dental  etlucation. 

lit'  was  the  first  vice-prt»sident  u|>on  it«  fonnation.  and  was  the 
last  survivor  of  its  founders.  Ti  .n  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Association,  Dr.  .latnes  Truman.  l>ean  of  the  Dental  School  of  the 
I'nivc'rsity   of  Pennsylvania,  wh«>  presidt^l,   n»ferred  to  the  perit^l. 

fifty  y(Mii*s  a-jo,  as  one  of  transition  in  the  history  of  ilenlistrv.  nnd 

»   •  •  •  . 

the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  science.      He  <  ■  d 

the  founders  of  the  organization,  and  said  they  could  never  have 
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anticipated  the  number  of  societies  and  dental  colleges  which  have 
been  established  since  that  peribd." 

E)f.  Beale  was  also  instrumental  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Dental  Surgeons,  and  on  its  formation  was 
asked  to  fill  two  of  its  chairs,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
ill-health.  The  college,  in  1853,  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Dr.  Beale  was  a  master  of  his  profession,  and  was  interested  in 
investigating  and  undertaking  such  cases  as,  in  those  days,  were 
considered  extreme, — as  the  repair  of  fractured  maxilla  and  appli- 
ances for  cleft-palate. 

In  his  younger  days  his  laboratory  was  fully  furnished  with  all 
implements  and  utensils  for  the  making  of  artificial  teeth ;  carving 
entire  and  sectional  blocks  and  single  teeth ;  also  for  the  smelting 
and  refining  of  precious  metals.  For  years  this  laboratory  was 
thrown  open  to  young  students,  and  was  well  attended. 

He  was  a  man  of  broad  views,  advanced  ideas,  bright  intellect, 
and  great  energy;  an  old-school  gentleman  of  courteous  manners, 
kindly  heart,  and  domestic  propensities ;  a  thorough  Latin  scholar,  a 
lover  of  nature  and  of  the  fine  arts.  He  has  contributed  both  to 
dental  and  literary  magazines,  and  has  published  poems  and  other 
articles  of  merit,  also  many  musical  compositions.  His  active  brain 
sought  recreation  in  music,  which  he  thoroughly  understood  and 
enjoyed. 

He  was  a  consistent,  active  member  for  thirty  years  with  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Germantown. 

In  his  early  life  he  married  Miss  Louise  Boggs  McCord,  who 
died  twelve  years  ago.  They  had  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters,  all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  survive. 

Two  sons  followed  their  father  in  the  dental  profession, — Dr. 
Stephen  T.  Beale,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Alonzo  P.  Beale,  who  died  January 
4,  1893  ;  also  three  grandsons. 

Communicated. 
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FlLLL\(i-M  \I'I" i:i  \I.<5.' 

BY    C.    N.    JOHNSON,    L.D.S.,    D.D.S.,   CIIICAQO,    ILL. 

A  I'KopKu  consitlcrnlion  of  the  fiHin^-iii;itri  i.i.m  ;ti  ii-«-  ai  the 
prc'Hcnt  tiiiR*  K-ails  us  at  once  to  the  conviction  that  we  have  no 
ideal  material  with  wiiich  to  fill  teeth.  We  have  materials  which 
annwer  the  jiurpoHc  rea.sonalily  well  innler  certain  conditionn,  but  no 
material  which  answers  well  under  all  conditions.  It  is  therefore 
important  that  in  the  consideration  of  this  r|uestion  wc  studv  some- 
what cart'fully  the  chanicteristics  of  the  tlifTrrent  materials  and  the 
imlicalioiiH  lor  or  a^^ainst  their  use  umler  the  vary  in  '  '•"cliiions 
found  in  the  mouth.     This  must  he  done  with  the  tact  <  iitlv  in 

mind  that  no  rigid  or  invariahle  rule  may  be  laid  down  for  the 
operator  to  follow  in  every  cose  in  the  selection  of  his  material.  He 
must  exercise  his  best  judgment  on  the  basis  not  only  of  expediency, 
hut  of  the  history  of  the  various  materials  under  longcontinuet) 
service. 

'  The  tMlidir  nitil  |>uhli(ihvni  nrv  not  mi|Miiiiiibl«  for  thv  view*  of  aatbort 

of  |m|H>n«   piililiihrd    in   tliiii  tlr|»nrtmfnt,   nor   for  mnr  claim   to  oovellj,   or 

olherwiM',   timl  iimy   Ih»  mmir  by   iIumm.     No  |ui|»cni  will  be  rrcriml   fnr  ihU 

ilvpiirliiHMit     ihnt     Unvv    n|»|»<'!»rr»l     in     nor    t»fhf»r     j<»iirt>!%l     |»ub|i«l»r»|     \n     %hr 

ounlry. 

*  Komi  iH'foro  llu'  AiiKTU'an    *.ratl»'inv  o|    Ivumi  ' 
IHVU. 
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GOLD   AND    ITS    COMBINATIONS. 

Of  all  the  materials  yet  introduced  for  filling  teeth,  gold  must  be 
acknowledged  the  peer/  When  properly  understood  and  properly 
manipulated,  under  conditions  favorable  to  its  use,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  permanent  materials  we  possess.  It  is  exacting  in  its  require- 
ments, as  are  all  things  worthy,  and  he  who  would  get  the  most  from 
its  use  must  adequately  acquaint  bimself  with  its  characteristics. 
These  once  understood,  and  the  necessary  skill  developed  to  master 
the  details  of  its  manipulation,  the  operator  is  equipped  with  a 
material  which  is  more  reliable  than  any  other,  and  more  definite  in 

results. 

Its  chief  advantages  consist  in  the  fact  that  it  may  be  made  suf- 
ficiently hard  to  withstand  the  wear  of  mastication ;  that  it  is  not 
acted  on  chemically  by  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  so  as  to  change  color 
or  disintegrate ;  that  it  remains  stationary  in  form  when  properly 
condensed,  and  that  it  is  uniform  in  its  behavior  when  subjected  to 
uniform  methods  of  manipulation.  This  latter  quality  is  really  of 
much  greater  importance  than  a  superficial  consideration  would  sug- 
gest. It  enables  the  operator  to  attain  with  it  definite  results,  year 
after  year.  It  will  do  to-day  precisely  what  it  did  the  day  before, 
or  what  it  did  a  year  ago.  This  is  not  true  of  most  other  filling- 
materials,  or  at  least,  if  it  is  true,  the  requirements  for  maintaining 
uniformity  in  the  others  are  vastly  more  intricate  and  not  so  readily 
comprehended  as  with  gold. 

When  it  is  stated  that  uniform  results  may  always  be  obtained 
with  gold,  reference  is  made  solely  to  its  physical  behavior.  It  is 
not  intended  to  imply  that  teeth  are  uniformly  saved  by  its  use,  even 
when  it  is  manipulated  to  the  best  advantage.  There  are  extrane- 
ous factors  entering  into  the  salvation  or  loss  of  filled  teeth  entirely 
apart  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  material  with  which  they  are 
filled,  and  gold  cannot  be  exempted  from  these  conditions.  But  it 
has  a  greater  range  of  qualities  entitling  it  to  respect  as  a  saver  of 
teeth  than  any  other  one  material,  and  its  thorough  understanding 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  practitioner. 

Its  disadvantages  mav  be  said  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  somewhat  exacting  in  its  demands  upon  the  operator ;  that  it 
cannot  be  manipulated  successfully  under  moisture ;  that  its  color 
renders  it  conspicuous  for  anterior  teeth,  particularly  in  individuals 
of  certain  types,  and  that  it  is  a  conductor  of  thermal  changes. 
Another  objection  which  must  be  considered  in  some  patients  is  the 
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length  of  time  neceMary  for  its  insertioDf  with  its  corrwporiding  tax 
on  the  individual,  and  its  relative  coflt;  though  the  fact  should  be 
strongly  noted  that  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  material  by  the 
operator  will  reduce  much  of  this  within  the  limits  of  tolerance. 

Nor  must  the  claim  of  its  exacting  nature  he  held  in  too  high 
esteem  as  a  <lisadvantage.  This  very  refjuisite  on  the  part  of  gold 
has  done  more  than  any  other  one  thing  in  developing  the  skill  of 
the  dental  profession  to  its  present  standard  of  excellence.  Had  it 
not  been  for  gold,  or,  in  other  words,  had  all  our  filling-materials 
been  of  a  plastic  nature,  dentistry  never  would  have  develope<l  the 
brilliant  njrinipulators  who  have  graced  its  ranks.  (lold  is  the  stimu- 
lative astringent  of  the  dental  profession,  keeping  our  operators 
keyed  up  to  the  highest  point  of  proficiency  by  reason  of  its  impe- 
rious demands  upon  their  ability.  A  good  gold-worker  is  enabled 
to  perform  all  other  kinds  of  dental  service  better  as  the  result  of 
his  skill  ac(juired  in  the  manipulation  of  gold,  and  this  sort  of  train- 
ing has  been  the  saving  grace  of  dentistry. 

Too  many  sins  which  belonge<l  |)roperly  elsewhere  have  been 
laid  at  the  door  of  gold.  Men  have  attemptetl  its  use  without  m 
siifTiciently  developed  skill,  or  without  a  proper  understanding  of  its 
necessities.  They  have  ignored  its  physical  properties  and  its  pecu- 
liar demands.  Other  ujen  have  essayed  with  it  the  iujpossible,  and 
then  attributed  their  failures  to  the  material,  thus  laying  gold  unwit- 
tifiiilv  at  fault. 

The  fact  that  gold  cannot  be  successfully  use«l  under  moisture  is 
neither  an  unmixed  evil  nor  altogether  a  disiid vantage,  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  greatt»st  perfection  of  results  in  our  work.  No 
filling,  of  whatever  material,  can  be  inserted  under  moisture  as  per- 
fectly as  if  the  cavity  were  dry,  and  this  necessity  of  gohl  sinii>ly 
increases  our  care  and  leads  to  greater  certainly  of  results.  It  has 
also  made  us  more  expert  in  maintaining  dryness  of  teeth  to  be 
operated  on. 

The  objection  of  color  is  a  real  one  in  many  instanct^,  and  the 
vulgar  display  of  gold  in  the  mouths  of  the  American  |>cople  ia 
greatly  to  be  deplore<l.  Hut  this  may  largely  be  overcome,  and  the 
artistic  sense  of  observers  less  seriously  oft'endeil  than  it  is  without 
nn  abandonment  of  gold  in  the  anterior  teeth.  A  close  stuilv  of  the 
((Uestion  will  reveal  the  fact  that  gold  is  much  more  objectionable  in 
some  mouths  than  in  others.  In  certain  individual  a  well-finiHh«  d 
gold  filling,  beautifully  polished  without  bring  burnished  ao  an  to 
glisten,  is  not  at  all  conspicuous,  even  in  an   incisor,  and  not  an 
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offence  to  the  i^stlietic  taste  of  the  most  exacting.    In  other  individ- 
uals a  gold  filling  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth  is  at  best  an 

eyesore. 

The  difference  in  the  effect  of  gold  upon  the  appearance  of  indi- 
viduals relates  principally  to  the  temperament  and  complexion  of 
the  patient,  as  well  as  to  an  aesthetic  sense  on  the  part  of  the  opera- 
tor, which  may  enable  him  to  give  his  fillings  artistic  forms.  The 
latter  consideration  should  be  carefully  studied  by  every  operator,  to 
the  end  that  gold  fillings  in  the  future  should  not  be  allowed  to 
offend  so  glaringly  as  in  the  past,  particularly  in  those  instances 
where  offence  is  not  necessary.  As  to  complexion,  it  will  be  found 
that  decided  blondes  will  tolerate  gold  in  their  anterior  teeth  with 
less  objection  than  will  brunettes.  In  fact,  the  color  of  gold  har- 
monizes so  well  with  the  former  that  if  the  filling  is  well  inserted 
there  is  nothing  to  offend  the  eye  at  a  distance  of  several  feet.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  gold  filling  in  the  mouth  of  a  brunette  becomes  at 
once  conspicuous  and  objectionable.  It  is  completely  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  features,  and  should  never  be  tolerated  except  under 
circumstances  of  the  most  urgent  necessity.  This  necessity  seldom 
exists,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  material  at  hand  which 
makes  a  filling  scarcely  discernible  in  these  cases  at  a  distance  of 
ordinary  conversation.  This  relates  to  a  combination  of  gold  and 
platinum  which,  under  its  proper  head,  will  be  considered  in  detail. 
The  various  gradations  from  brunette  to  blonde  may  be  met  with 
gold  and  platinum  by  using  the  different  numbers  as  they  come  to  us 
from  the  manufacturer,  so  that  fillings  may  be  made  which  will  not 
be  conspicuous,  and  every  operator  should  acquaint  himself  with  this 
material. 

The  question  of  thermal  influence  under  gold  fillings  has  claimed 
much  attention  from  the  profession,  and  there  has  been  a  large 
degree  of  misconception  concerning  it.  Gold  has  been  credited  with 
more  mischief  in  this  particular  than  its  merits  warrant ;  for,  while 
the  material  itself  is  a  good  conductor,  it  can  be  used  in  the  mouth 
with  little  discomfort  and  little  danger,  provided  proper  precautions 
are  taken.  Gold  is  well  tolerated,  even  in  large  cavities,  if  the  pulp 
is  not  nearly  exposed,  or  if  there  is  not  hypersensitiveness  of  the 
dentine.  In  the  former  case  the  pulp  should  be  protected  by  an 
intermediate  layer  of  cement  before  the  gold  is  inserted,  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  hypersensitiveness  should  be  controlled  by  medication 
previous  to  filling.  Probably  one  of  the  best  agents  for  this  purpose 
is  ninety-five  per  cent,  carbolic  acid. 
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One  imj)ort;int  factor  connectcKl  with  this  r|ue)<tion  of  thennal 
trouble  relates  to  a  roiwlition  apart  from  the  fillin;;  itself.  In  the 
past,  the  profeHsion  has  heeii  very  generally  advised  to  leave  in  the 
bottom  of  cavities  of  any  extent  a  portion  of  jiecalcified  dentine  as 
a  j)rotection  to  the  pulp.  Without  goin^  into  the  subject  deeply 
enough  to  consider  the  character  of  this  mass  of  tissue,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  irritation  is  more  often  caused  than  avoide<l  by  it.  It  is 
more  subject  to  impressions — thermal  or  otherwise — than  is  normal 
flentine,  aiul  a  tooth,  other  things  bein;;  equal,  will  respond  to  heat 
or  cold  more  actively  with  dccalcifird  dentine  under  a  filling  than  if 
it  had  been  thoroughly  excavated  to  sound  dentine.  This  cannot 
always  be  done  short  of  pulp  exposure,  and  pulp  exposure  should 
be  avoid(>d  if  possible ;  but  the  idea  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind 
that  infected  dentine  is  a  menace  to  the  future  health  and  comfort  of 
the  tooth,  and  should  be  as  thoroughly  remove<l  as  may  be. 

If  these  precautions  are  taken,  the  trouble  from  thermal  changes 
under  a  gold  filling  will  be  found  for  the  most  part  tem|)orary, 
and  not  of  such  serious  import  as  has  usually  been  attributed 
to  it. 

The  indications  for  or  against  the  use  of  gold  in  filling  teeth 
relate  to  conditions  most  of  which  must  be  apparent  to  every  observ- 
ant operator.  It  should  be  used  in  all  cases,  if  possible,  where  the 
greatest  utility  and  the  greatest  permanence  are  expectetl  of  the 
operation.  It  should  not  be  used  where  the  conditions  are  such 
that  it  is  manifestly  impo.ssible  to  accomplish  perfect  work  with  it. 
The  control  of  the  patient,  whether  young  or  old,  is  a  necessary 
concomitant  to  the  successful  use  of  gold.  It  shouhl  not  be 
atti  luptiMl  with  a  patient  upon  whom  the  physical  or  nervous  tax 
>\c»uM  be  too  great,  nor  should  it  be  employ»'«l  in  a  tooih  the  peri- 
ilental  mem)»rane  of  which  is  so  greatly  impaired  as  to  revolt 
seriously  against  the  impact  of  the  mallet.  In  short,  the  best  judg- 
ment anci  the  closest  discrimination  should  be  exercised  to  the  end 
that  this  king  of  all  filling  materials  be  not  crucified  by  the  enthusi- 
astic unwis(h)m  of  its  chief  a«lvoeates. 

COMIUNATIONH   OK   <U)!.n    WITH    OTIIKU    M.\TKIU.M.S. 

Gold  and  ri^itinum. — This  material  makes  a  hanler  filling 
and  one  capable  of  greater  wear  than  gold  alone.  It  is  also— ma 
has  been  intlicated — posj«ible  to  pn>«luce  with  it  fillings  of  varying 
degrees  of  shatle  which  may  he  made  to  harmoniie  agreeably  with 
the  difierent  types  of  patienta  which  come  under  our  hands.     Th 
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degrees  of  shade  are  regulated  by  the  percentage  of  gold  and  plati- 
num in  the  given  product.  One  preparation  contains  more  gold 
than  platinum,  another  about  equal  parts,  while  a  third  has  a  pre- 
ponderance of  platinum,  and  the  color  is  thereby  aifected  so  as  to 
range  from  a  decidedly  yellowish  to  a  decidedly  grayish  tinge.  This 
variation  of  the  material  may  be  used  to  striking  advantage  in  har- 
monizing the  filling  with  the  features  of  the  patient.  The  soft  gray 
platinum  shade  falls  in  beautifully  with  the  general  effect  in  the 
mouth  of  a  decided  brunette,  while  the  varying  gradations  from 
that  to  a  light  blonde  may  be  followed  with  artistic  results  by  a 
careful  selection  of  the  corresponding  shades  of  material. 

The  combination  of  gold  and  platinum  should  be  employed  to  a 
greater  extent  by  the  profession  than  it  is  to-day,  for,  while  its 
manipulation  is  somewhat  more  exacting  than  that  of  gold,  its  in- 
telligent use  will  lead  to  artistic  results  unattainable  with  gold 
alone,  and  its  superior  density  adds  greater  permanence  to  the 
surfaces  of  all  fillings  which  are  in  any  way  subject  to  attrition. 

Gold  and  Tin. — This  combination  of  materials  possesses  quali- 
ties which  should  commend  it  to  the  favorable  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession. If  its  limitations  are  understood  and  the  cases  carefully 
selected  for  its  use,  it  will  prove  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  both 
to  patient  and  practitioner;  and  it  is  therefore  worthy  of  sufficient 
merit  to  induce  every  operator  to  study  its  characteristics  and 
master  the  details  of  its  manipulation.  The  claim  has  been  made 
that  it  possesses  no  virtues  which  may  not  be  found  in  non-cohesive 
gold,  but  in  two  important  particulars  this  would  seem  to  be  an 
error.  The  tin-foil  imparts  to  the  mass  a  quality  which  non-cohesive 
gold  does  not  possess,  viz.,  a  lead-like  consistency  which  makes  the 
product  tougher  and  more  readily  adapted  to  walls  of  cavities.  A 
plugger-point  will  not  penetrate  gold  and  tin  so  easily  as  it  will  a 
similar  mass  of  non-cohesive  gold ;  and  another  important  item  is 
the  fact  that  the  filling  will  build  up  more  rapidly  under  the  plugger 
than  will  gold  with  equal  manipulation.  A  filling  of  gold  and  tin 
may  therefore  be  inserted  in  less  time  than  a  similarly  condensed 
filling  of  gold.  But  probably  the  most  important  difference  between 
this  combination  and  non-cohesive  gold  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  most 
instances,  after  a  filling  of  gold  and  tin  has  been  inserted  for  a  time, 
the  material  undergoes  a  change  which  renders  it  much  harder  than 
it  originally  was,  or  than  non-cohesive  gold  can  possibly  be  made. 
It  becomes  crystalline  in  character,  so  that  the  filling  is  an  integral 
mass,  with  little  distinction  between  the  gold  and  the  tin.     When  it 
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JH  first  inHcrtc<l,  it  is  easily  picktMl  apart ;  but  after  several  yemra' 
service  in  the  rnoutli  it  becoineji  aliiioHt  vitreous  in  nature,  no  that 
un  excavator  when  drawn  across  it  will  respon*!  with  a  metallic 
vibration.  It  ha.s  loMt  its  dead  MoftnesM  and  taken  on  a  crystalline 
character  which  greatly  increases  its  resisting  properties  and  adds  to 
its  serviceability. 

Its  limitations  consist  in  the  fact  that  it  will  discolor  in  the 
mouth  so  that  it  cannot  be  used  in  any  position  where  it  may  be 
seen,  and  also  that  it  can  never  be  built  into  contours  or  used  in 
cavities  of  sufficiently  large  area  to  bring  any  considerable  attrition 
of  mastication  upon  it.  The  indications  for  its  use  relate  princi- 
pally to  occlusal  cavities  in  molars  and  bicuspids  for  children,  and 
along  the  gingival  third  of  deep  occluso-proximal  cavities  in  molars 
and  bicuspids  where  the  main  body  of  the  filling  is  to  be  of  gold. 
It  is  especially  useful  in  this  latter  case  on  account  of  materially 
shortening  the  operation  and  avoiding  any  possibility  of  discomfort 
from  thermal  changes,  owing  to  the  reduced  conductive  properties  of 
the  tin  in  the  combination.  The  ra|)idity  with  which  it  may  be 
inserted  rendei*s  it  a  very  desirable  material  in  the  mouths  of 
children,  where  the  avoidance  of  the  rubber  dam  is  an  important 
consideration. 

(lold  an«l  tin  cannot  be  exj)ecte«l  to  do  the  same  length  of  service 
as  gold  in  any  |)osition  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  constant  attrition 
of  mastiiNition,  and  yet  many  of  these  occlusal  fillings  which  have 
been  under  observation  for  ten  or  twelve  years  give  every  prixspecl 
of  long-continued  usefulness, — their  length  of  service  in  most  cases 
being  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  limited  time  necessary  for  their 
insertion. 

(/()/(/  ttnd  Iritlium. — This  combination  has  gaine<i  little  attention 
from  the  profession,  nor  has  it  much  to  recommend  it  as  a  filling- 
material.  Hy  its  use  a  harder  surface  may  be  given  a  filling  than 
is  possit)le  with  gold,  but  on  being  finishe<l  it  presents  a  brassy 
a))pearanee  not  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  it  is  therefore  applicable 
only  to  posterior  teeth.  Kven  in  these  cases  there  is  sold«>m  an 
instance  >\hert'  gold  and  platinum  \s\\\  i»'»t  .!.>  i-mil  servire  and  |>re- 
sent  a  more  artistic  eflect. 

A.MAl.iJ.\.M. 

This  material  has  been  at  once  the  refuge  ami  despair  of  the 
tlental  profession.  It  has  probably  savetl  teeth  that  never  would 
have    been   saved   without    it,   but,  even    in    the    hands  .>f  if*    m.^st 
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enthusiastic  advocates,  it  has  so  often  proved  a  disappointment  that 
observant  men  can  no  longer  remain  blind  to  its  limitations.  The 
investigations  of  Fletcher,  Flagg,  Bogue,  Black,  Wedelstaedt  and 
others  have  thrown  much  light  on  its  characteristics ;  but  even  with 
the  most  that  has  been  learned  of  it,  and  the  best  that  has  been  said 
of  it,  the  fact  remains  that  much  of  the  amalgam  now  offered  the 
profession  is  illy  adapted  to  the  permanent  saving  of  teeth.  Nor 
are  we  likely  soon  to  have  in  general  use  amalgams  which  may  be 
uniformly  depended  upon, — not  because  a  reasonably  reliable  grade 
of  amalgam  is  impossible  of  manufacture,  but  because  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  produce  it  are  so  exacting  and  the  process  so 
intricate  that  few^  men  will  be  found  sufficiently  painstaking  to 
invariably  furnish  it. 

The  chief  faults  with  amalgam,  as  presented  to  us  in  the  past, 
have  exhibited  themselves  in  a  tendency'  to  compress  under  the 
impact  of  mastication,  so  as  to  be  drawn  away  from  the  cavity  walls, 
but  more  particularly  in  a  tendency  to  so  change  form,  even  after 
crystallization  has  taken  place  and  where  no  undue  pressure  is  exerted, 
as  to  produce  a  serious  leak  between  the  filling  and  the  wall  of  the 
cavity.  This  is  frequently  exhibited  in  a  decided  crack  along  the 
cavity  margins,  easily  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  capable  of  allow- 
ing the  ingress  of  deleterious  agents  calculated  to  bring  about  re- 
currence of  decay  around  the  filling.  These  cracks  do  not  need  to 
be  large  enough  to  be  seen  in  order  to  invite  mischief,  ^nd  very 
many  teeth  have  been  lost  in  the  past  as  the  result  of  this  one 
characteristic  of  amalgam.  The  color  of  amalgam  is  also  against 
it,  but  particularly  the  fact  that  much  of  the  amalgam  used  by  the 
profession  has  so  changed  color  after  its  insertion  in  the  mouth  as 
to  render  it  most  unsightly.  Neither  has  the  blackening  process 
always  been  confined  to  the  material  itself, — the  teeth,  in  many 
instances,  being  so  badly  stained  by  it  as  to  remain  discolored  for 
life. 

These  various  faults  of  amalgam  have  claimed  the  attention  of 
the  profession  for  years,  but  no  one  would  seem  to  have  overcome 
them  in  any  encouraging  degree  till  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Black. 
After  the  most  painstaking  study  of  the  physical  character  of  the 
various  alloys,  he  was  finally  enabled  to  produce  one  which  would 
neither  shrink  nor  expand,  and  which  would  sustain  sufficient  stress 
to  make  it  reasonably  serviceable  in  the  mouth.  But  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  manufacture  and  manipulation  of  such  an  alloy  are 
so  intricate  and  so  exacting,  and  the  ingredients  so  sensitive  to  the 
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Hliglitcst  variiition  in  temperature'  or  in  treatment,  that  to  pnxJuce  a 
uniform  pnxluct  from  one  time  to  another  wouhl  seem  to  be  well- 
ni^h  Ix'yoiid  tiie  po.ssihility  of  human  attainment.  Manufacturers 
find  that  an  in^ot  melted  from  a  ^iven  formula  may  give  a  certain 
rej4ult,  while  another  ingot  from  the  same  formula,  and  apparently 
treated  in  the  Hame  way,  will  rIiow  a  variation  in  the  result.  The 
closest  attention  to  the  minutiie  is,  thcrelbre,  necessary  all  along  the 
line,  from  the  nfirjing  r)f  the  original  metals  down  to  the  fdling  and 
annealing  of  the  finished  product.  Kven  then  no  one  batch  of  alloy 
should  ever  be  sent  out  short  of  a  final  test  of  the  amalgam  made 
from  it  by  the  most  delicate  machinery  ;  and,  in  passing,  it  may  be 
stated  that  when  these  tests  are  made  they  fre^juently  prove  a 
source  of  discouragement  to  the  conscientious  manufacturer.  Di«- 
cre|)ancies  arise  at  every  hand  where,  apparently,  the  greatest  care 
Itad  been  taken  with  the  preparation,  and  the  more  this  amalgam 
question  is  studied  the  more  it  would  seem  to  be  hedged  about  by 
limitations  so  great  as  to  be  disheartening  in  view  of  the  immense 
amount  of  the  material  being  used  at  the  present  day.  It  would 
probal)ly  be  better  for  the  profession  and  the  public  if  much  of  the 
energy  which  is  now  being  expended  on  amalgam  were  diverted 
to  otlier  materials  which  are  capable  of  more  definite  and  uniform 
results. 

And  yet  amalgam  un<ler  existing  conditions  cannot  well  be  ex- 
cludcil  from  our  present  list  of  filling-materials.  It  has  been  too 
useful  for  certain  purposes,  even  with  its  limitations,  to  be  entirely 
discarded.  Its  chief  utility  relates  to  the  building  up  of  teeth  so 
badiv  broken  down  or  so  remotelv  situated  in  the  mouth  as  to  ren- 
der  the  use  of  gold  too  exacting,  and  also  to  the  saving  of  teeth 
whose  peridental  membranes  are  so  impaired  as  to  preclude  the  use 
of  the  mallet.  Kmployed  with  discriminating  care,  amalgam  may, 
uiuler  these  conditions, serve  a  useful  purpose;  but  it  can  never  hope 
to  attain  to  the  same  degree  of  excellence  as  a  saver  of  teeth  that 
has  long  since  been  established  by  gold. 

TIN. 

The  statement  has  often  been  ma<le  that  this  material  do6t  not 
claim  from  the  profession  the  attention  which  its  virtues  merit,  and 
this  is  probably  true,  though  it  would  seem  that  the  combination  of 
gold  and  tin  passt^ses  all  of  the  advantages  of  tin  alone,  together 
with  the  ailded  virtue  of  being  l)elter  able  to  resist  wear  on  account 
of  its  greater  harilness. 
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Tin  may  be  used  in  one  of  two  forms, — that  of  foil,  or  in  the 
form  of  shavings  cut  from  block  tin.  The  former  is  perfectly 
non-cohesive,  while  the  latter,  if  freshly  cut,  is  said  to  possess  cohe- 
sive properties,  though  tin  cannot  be  built  into  contours  with  any 
assurance  of  permanence  on  account  of  its  softness.  The  indica- 
tions for  the  use  of  tin  are  practically  the  same  as  those  suggested 
for  gold  and  tin, — it  being  especially  useful  in  any  position  where 
it  is  surrounded  by  four  walls  and  is  not  subjected  to  wear.  It  is 
readily  adapted  to  the  cavity,  will  retain  its  form  perfectly,  except 
under  pressure,  and  it  is  a  poor  conductor.  This  suggests  that  tin 
may  serviceably  be  employed  in  simple  cavities  on  all  posterior 
teeth,  such  as  buccal  or  lingual  cavities  of  limited  area,  or  in  proxi- 
mal cavities  which  do  not  involve  the  occlusal  surface. 


CEMENTS. 

There  are  three  main  varieties  of  cement, — the  oxychloride  of 
zinc,  the  oxyphosphate  of  zinc,  and  the  oxyphosphate  of  copper. 
The  oxychloride  of  zinc  is  indicated  in  pulpless  teeth,  for  filling  the 
pulp-chamber  after  the  canals  have  been  previously  filled  with  gutta- 
percha, and  also  to  form  a  lining  to  the  cavity  under  the  filling 
proper.  It  is  seldom  indicated  in  teeth  with  living  pulps,  particu- 
larly if  there  is  a  near  approach  to  the  pulp  or  if  there  is  much 
hypersensitiveness,  on  account  of  its  strong  irritating  properties. 
Neither  can  it  be  relied  on  for  reasonable  service  in  any  position 
where  it  is  subjected  to  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  so  readily  dissolved, — this  being  especially  true  of  proximal 
cavities  at  the  gingival  margin. 

The  oxyphosphate  of  zinc  is  an  excellent  agent  as  an  inter- 
mediate under  metal  fillings  in  cases  where  there  is  a  near  approach 
to  the  pulp, — it  being  less  of  an  irritant  than  the  oxychloride, — and 
also  for  a  temporary  filling-material  in  the  management  of  teeth 
which  for  any  reason  may  not  be  in  a  condition  for  a  permanent 
operation.  Its  chief  limitation  consists  in  a  tendency  to  dissolve 
under  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  though  it  is  not  so  subject  to  this 
fault  as  is  the  oxychloride,  and  there  is  a  considerable  variation  in 
Its  behavior  in  difl'erent  mouths.  In  some  instances  it  seems  to 
wear  well  for  years,  particularly  if  the  material  used  is  of  superior 
quality  and  it  receives  proper  manipulation,  but  at  best  it  may  be 
accounted  only  a  temporary  expedient,  and  should  not  be  relied  on 
for  permanent  service. 
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The    oxyphonphate   of  copper^    intro4luce<l    by    Dr.    AmCB,    of 

Cliicuj^o,  is  Ills*)  sofnewhiit  Holuhle  in  the  mouth,  especially  in  vulner- 
able poHitioiis  ;  anil  the  fact  that  it  i8  intcn.sely  black  in  color  limits 
its  use  to  positions  not  exposed  to  view.  It  i.s  imiicateil  in  remote 
cavities  on  the  necks  of  teeth  occaMioncd  by  a  recession  of  the  gum, 
where  the  cavity  i«  so  ill  <lefine<l  as  to  make  the  use  of  gutta-percha 
or  amalgam  dilficult.  It  may  be  made  to  adhere  to  the  surface  of 
a  cavity  very  tenaciously,  so  that  little  undercutting  is  necessary, 
and  it  will  prove  an  excellent  expedient  in  that  particular  class  of 
cases  for  whicii  no  other  kind  of  filling  seems  suited. 

OUTTA-PERCIIA. 

This  is  a  material  which  deserves  more  attention  from  the  pro- 
fession than  it  has  received.  In  the  particular  field  for  which  it  is  best 
suited  it  has  no  ecjual,  and  its  uses  are  varied  and  unique  in  the  sav- 
ing of  teeth.  Its  chief  limitation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  suflS- 
ciently  hard  to  withstand  attrition,  but  placed  in  positions  secure 
from  wear  it  gives  most  excellent  results.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  the 
fluids  of  the  mouth,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  non-conductors. 
As  a  temporary  sealing  agent  in  the  treatment  of  teeth  it  is,  without 
fpiestion,  the  best  material  we  possess.  It  is  especially  indicateii  for 
the  filling  of  piilp-ninals,  being  non-irritant,  impervious  to  moist- 
ure, and  readily  molded  to  fit  any  ine({uality  in  the  canal.  It  is 
also  very  valuable  as  a  temporary  filling-material  in  connection  with 
oxyphosphate  of  zinc  for  proximal  cavities,  the  gutta-percha  being 
used  in  the  cervical  third  of  the  cavity  and  the  filling  completed  with 
cement.  Gutta-percha  will  not  dissolve  out  under  these  comlit: 
as  will  any  of  the  cements  ;  m>r  will  the  latter  wear  away  so  rapi-iiv 
umler  attrition  as  will  gutla  percha,  so  that  by  combining  the  two 
materials  in  this  manner  in  the  same  cavity  the  operator  gains  the 
advantage  of  more  adei^uate  protection  to  the  gingival  margin  and  a 
better  wearing  service  on  the  occlusal  portion  of  the  filling. 

INLAYS. 

The  (liseussion  of  filling-materials  at  the  pn-'tiit  time  would 
hardly  be  complete  without  a  consideration  of  inlays.  The  desira- 
bility «)f  controlling  caries  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth,  without 
the  necessity  for  an  objectionable  ilisplay  of  gold,  would  soem  to  b* 
apparent,  as  also  wouM  the  possibility  «)f  mtving  ba»lly  decayo*i  tooth 
in  any  location  where  the  insertion  of  gold  is  contrait  "  1   on  ac- 

count of  too  great  tax  on  the  patient,  or  loo   much   inuicu»n  on  an 
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impaired  peridental  membrane  by  the  mallet.  Crown-work,  as  the 
result  of  the  considerations  just  indicated,  has  often  been  resorted 
to  by  operators  in  cases  of  extended  decay  at  a  period  earlier  than 
would  make  crowning  justifiable  if  some  more  feasible  means  could 
be  employed  to  tide  the  tooth  over  a  period  of  several  years.  It  is 
in  cases  of  this  kind  that  inlay  work  finds  its  most  legitimate  field. 
This  would  seem  to  be  an  intimation  that  inlays  are  to  be  considered 
more  or  less  temporary  in  their  nature,  and  from  our  past  experience 
with  them,  and  our  present  resources  in  their  manufacture  and 
methods  of  setting  this  fact,  must  seem  undeniable. 

It  will  scarcely  do  to  point  to  a  few  isolated  cases  where  inlays 
have  done  an  excellent  and,  to  all  intents,  a  permanent  service,  and 
thereby  claim  that  inlays  are  in  the  main  trustworthy  for  extended 
use.  There  are  principles  involved  in  the  process  of  their  manu- 
facture, and  in  the  means  employed  to  secure  them  in  the  cavity, 
which  cannot  by  any  sort  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  or 
any  sort  of  reasoning  on  the  part  of  their  advocates,  be  overcome  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  perfection  of  results.  A  metal  matrix  for 
receiving  the  material  of  the  inlay,  whether  it  be  of  gold,  or  glass, 
or  porcelain,  cannot  by  present  methods  be  so  adapted  to  the  walls 
of  the  cavity  as  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  moisture ;  neither  can 
it  be  fashioned  to  remain  firm  in  the  cavity  without  something  to 
hold  it.  To  overcome  these  mechanical  discrepancies,  some  material 
must  be  used  to  seal  the  interstice  between  the  inlay  and  the  cavity, 
and  to  retain  the  inlay  in  position  by  reason  of  its  adhesive  proper- 
ties. Up  to  the  present  time  no  suitable  material  has  been  dis- 
covered which  is  not  open  to  the  objection  of  being  more  or  less 
soluble  in  the  fluids  of  the  mouth.  It  is  true  that  with  an  expert 
and  careful  operator,  and  a  material  manufactured  and  used  in  the 
light  of  the  most  recent  investigations,  these  imperfections  may  in 
some  degree  be  overcome,  but  with  our  present  knowledge  they  can- 
not hope  to  be  entirely  obliterated. 

If  the  too  enthusiastic  advocates  of  inlays  would  recognize  this 
fact,  and  would  more  carefully  discriminate  in  their  selection  of 
cases,  the  future  of  inlay  work  would  be  more  secure  than  it  seems 
to  be  at  present.  There  is  a  useful  purpose  for  it  to  perform  in  the 
profession,  but  from  existing  indications  it  would  appear  that  it  is 
doomed,  as  many  another  worthy  object,  to  be  made  the  victim  of  its 
over-zealous  friends. 

The  cases  most  suited  to  the  reception  of  inlays  are  in  cavities 
on  exposed  surfaces  of  the  anterior  teeth,  and   in  large  cavities  in 
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bicuMpiilH  and  molurn  where  filling  operationn  would  prove  too 
exliauHtirij^.  The  former  should  he  of  porcelain,  for  asthetic  re*- 
HonH,  wiiih*  the  latter  should  be  c»f  gold  Gold  inlavs  are  more 
easily  inade  than  porcelain,  uimI  in  localities  Hubject  to  the  stresfl  of 
ma.stication  are  much  \vm  liable  to  fracture.  They  should  therefore 
invariably  be  used  in  any  position  not  exposed  to  view. 

It  should  be  a  cardinal  principle  with  every  operator  who  u-»  - 
inlays  to  ho  inform  his  patients  on  the  subject  that  they  shall  return 
at  stated  intervals  for  examination  of  the  work,  with  the  expectancy 
of  an  occasional  resetting  as  the  result  of  disintegration  of  the 
cement.  To  do  less  than  this  with  our  present  light  on  the  subject 
is  to  be  seriously  derelict  in  duty. 

A  certain  class  of  patients  will  cheerfully  subiuit  to  the  periodi- 
cal replacement  of  porcelain  inlays  in  preference  to  having  aD  exhi- 
bition of  gold  in  the  mouth,  and  yet  it  may  be  well  just  at  this 
point  to  look  somewhat  carefully  into  the  probable  results  of  doing 
too  much  of  this  tem|)orary  class  of  work.  While  some  inclividuals 
possessed  of  a  high  sense  of  the  ivsthetic  and  with  uidimited  patience 
will  follow  up  this  work  with  the  faithfulness  it.s  nature  demands,  the 
great  majority  will  after  a  time  become  wearied  and  fall  by  the  way- 
side. This  is  not  conducive  to  confidence  in  the  profession  hs  to 
their  ability  to  save  teeth,  antl  the  general  impression  on  the  people 
will  be  unfortunate.  The  enviable  reputation  which  dentistry  pos- 
sesses to  day  as  a  calling  capable  of  rendering  uniijue  and  lasting 
service  to  the  human  race  was  not  obtained  by  the  performance  of 
ephemeral  operations.  It  is  the  result  of  hard,  painstaking  effort  on 
the  part  of  our  illustrious  predecessors,  whose  supreme  effort  was 
aimed  in  the  direction  of  prtulucing  such  work  as  would  pn»ve  of  the 
greatest  possible  permanence  and  utility  to  their  patieuts.  It  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  it  could  never  have  been  accomplished  by  the  gen- 
eral use  of  inlay  work. 
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IS    IT   POSSIBLE   TO   JUMP   THE   BITE? 

BY    EUGENE    S.  TALBOT,  M.D.,  D.D.S.^ 

Under  the  above  title  appears  in  the  February  (1900)  Dental 
Cosmos  a  paper  read  before  the  First  District  Dental  Society  of 
New  York  by  Dr.  Rodrigues  Ottolengui,  which  presents  some  comi- 
cal features.^ 

"Jumping  the  bite/^  he  remarks,  "means  only  one  thing.  It 
means  the  movement  of  the  whole  jaw  so  that  it  bites  in  a  new  posi- 
tion, and  that  position  must  be  forward  and  not  backward.  There 
never  has  been  a  bite  jumped  backward,  and  there  never  will  be  in 
my  opinion. 

"  My  conception  of  the  etiology  of  these  cases  is  that  the  lower 
jaw  is  behind  its  proper  position.  That  is,  regardless  of  the  de- 
formity in  the  upper  jaw,  the  lower  retreats  to  a  degree  which  would 
cause  an  asymmetry  of  the  external  features,  even  were  the  upper 
jaw  normal.  This  being  true,  it  is  manifest  that  a  reduction  of  the 
upper  prominence  to  a  close  occlusion  with  the  lower,  leaving  the 
latter  in  its  retreated  pose,  would  really  be  carrying  the  upper  in- 
cisors back  beyond  the  line  required  by  beauty,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  chin  would  be  as  marked  a  disfigurement  as  ever.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  upper  jaw  be  reduced  to  normal  only,  and  the  lower  be 
brought  forward  so  that  the  teeth  and  lips  meet  comfortably,  the 
best  cosmetic  result  will  be  attained.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
jumping  the  bite  and  by  no  other  way. 

"  In  the  case  which  I  present  to-night  (Fig.  1),  it  was  evident 
at  the  outset  that  the  upper  jaw  should  be  widened,  the  protrusion 
reduced,  and  the  bite  jumped,  as  the  only  means  of  restoring  both  the 
internal  and  external  symmetry.  The  widening  accomplished,  the 
reduction  was  eifected  with  a  gold  spring  wire,  after  the  method 
suggested  by  Dr.  Jackson.  A  plate  was  made  of  iridio-platinum 
fitted  with  clasps  about  the  molars,  to  which  were  attached  the  ends 
of  a  wire  which  came  around  the  front  of  the  arch.  This  was'made 
of  clasp  gold,  a  loop  occurring  in  the  region  of  each  cuspid.  These 
loops  are  closed  from  time  to  time,  and  afford  the  tension  to  the  front 
part  of  the  wire  which  gradually  reduces  the  arch.  This  method 
was  adopted  because  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  offered  opportunity 

^'Fellow  of  the  Chicago  Academy^of  Medicine. 

*  I  have  copied  such  parts  as  are  of  interest  at  the  present  time.  The  entire 
article  with  the  discussion  will  well  repay  perusal. 
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for  the  re<luction  of  the  antero-protrusion  with  much  straining  upon 
the  anchorage,  the  plate,  liowever,  being  relietl  upon  to  reduce  this 
gtrain  hy  giving  a  hearing  against  the  vault.  The  correction  wan 
rea<lily  accorMjjlished  nii«l  the  retainer  was  the  same  plate,  with  a 
restraining  haml  around  the  arch,  the  plate  being  fitted  with  the  in- 
clined plane  which  was  intended  to  jump  the  bite.  The  models  and 
examination  of  the  mouth  disclose  that  the  end  waA  accomplished. 

"  There  is  one  feature  of  this  case  to  which  special  allusion 
shoiild  l)('  niad«».  In  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Talbot's  paper,  he  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  an  attempt  to  move  the  lower  jaw  forward 
would  open  the  bite  in  the  hicuspi«l  region,  an<l  he  asked  those 
present  to  make  the  attempt  and  see  whether  a  knife-blade  could  not 
be  passed  between  the  teelii.  I>r.  Talbot's  mistake  in  that  was  that 
heoverlooke<l  the  fact  that  before  jumping  the  bite  we  wiclen  the  upper 
iaw,  thus  affording  opportunity  to  move  the  lower  jaw  forward  with- 
out opening  the  bite.  Usually  this  can  be  accomplished,  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  is  not  always  so,  that  there  are  cases  where  Dr. 
Talbot's  theory  holds,  even  though  the  upper  jaw  be  widene<l.  This 
case  which  I  present,  was,  in  a  limited  degree,  of  this  class.  The 
pose  of  the  molars  was  such,  that  in  sliding  the  lower  jaw  forward 
the  bite  opened  slightly  in  the  bicuspid  region. 

**  In  closing,  I  desire  to  make  |)lain  my  |>urpose  to-night.  l)r. 
Talbot  suggested  that  a  case  of  jumping  the  bite  should  be  submitted 
to  a  committee  of  three  who  should  report  as  to  the  result.  It  is  not 
easy  to  find  a  patient  who  would  consent  to  appear  before  a  bixiy  of 
scientific  men,  and  I  did  not  imagine  until  (|uite  recently  that  such 
a  re<|uest  would  be  granted.  ConsiM|uently  the  case  presented  to- 
night was  completed  before  I  thought  of  showing  the  patient  per- 
sonally. However,  I  assure  you  the  models  of  the  original  casi*  are 
accural*',  antl  a.sk  that  in  the  interest  of  truth  in  science,  those  who 
have  examined  the  mouth  and  models,  will,  during  the  discussion,  ex- 
press an  opinion  as  to  the  result,  remembering  that  it  ia  about  one  year 
and  a  half  since  the  apj)lianee  for  jumping  the  bile  wa«  intnxluced." 

This  article  appeared  to  me  at  first  merely  a  practical  joke. 
Turning  to   the  tliscussion,  I  was  astonished  to  see   that  it  ^<  -i- 

ouslv  considered  bv  the  meml)ers  of  the  First  lUsfri.  '  l>ojjial  ^  -  v. 
The  questions  naturally  occurred:     Hoes  Dr.  <  .gui  mean  what 

ho  says?  Does  he  really  think  he  has  jumpeil  the  bite?  Doo«  he 
really  think  such  an  operation  possible?  Doon  he  believe  Dr.  Kingfi- 
ley  did  it  ?  To  answer  these  questions  one  must  follow  Dr.  Otto- 
lengui  in  his  paper. 
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I  understand  "jumping  the  bite"  to  be  (exactly  as  expressed  by 
both  Dr.  Kingsley  and  Dr.  Ottolengui)  a  bodily  forward  movement 
of  the  lower  jaw  at  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  width  of  a  bicuspid  tooth. 
The  "  backward^'  movement  of  the  condyles  in  the  glenoid  cavity 
was  added  by  me  because  it  seemed  just  as  reasonable  for  the  pa- 
tient to  move  the  jaw  backward  as  forward.  When  Dr.  Ottolengui 
says  that  "  my  conception  of  the  etiology  of  these  cases  is  that  the 
lower  jaw  is  behind  its  proper  position.  That  is,  regardless  of  the 
deformity  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  lower  retreats  to  a  degree  which 
would  cause  an  asymmetry  of  the  external  features  even  were  the 
upper  jaw  normal,"  he  does  not  seem  to  understand  the  etiologic 
factors  of  the  tissues  under  discussion.  This  being  the  case,  he 
could  easily  become  confused  as  to  the  method  of  treatment  and  the 
results  obtained. 

The  tissues  of  the  body  when  not  normal  are  either  excessively 
developed  or  arrested  from  unstable  nervous  control.  In  this  case 
there  is  arrest  of  development  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  lower  jaw  does 
not  "  retreat."  The  articulation  at  the  glenoid  cavity  is  normal. 
The  relation  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  upper  is,  therefore,  in  this  par- 
ticular case  normal.  The  correction  of  this  arrest  of  development, 
as  the  doctor  says,  "  is  to  be  accomplished  by  jumping  the  bite  and 
by  no  other  way.''     The  question  arises.  Did  he  jump  the  bite? 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  submit  the  case  to  a  committee  of 
three,  since  the  models  before  and  after  the  operation  said  to  be 
"  accurate"  are  here  illustrated.  A  study  of  the  illustrations  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  demonstrate  that  the  doctor  did  not  "jump  the 
bite."  By  glancing  at  the  two  models,  the  single  molar  upon  the 
upper  jaw  stands  in  precisely  the  same  position  in  both  models 
against  the  lower  molars.  If  the  bite  had  been  jumped,  the  two 
second  molars  would  have  stood  one  upon  the  other.  In  other 
words,  the  lower  second  molar  would  have  moved  forward  the  width 
of  a  bicuspid  tooth,  which  would  have  brought  the  two  second  molars 
together.  The  lower  incisors  would  stand  in  front  of  the  lateral, 
instead  of  behind  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  What  has  taken  place  in 
correcting  this  deformity  ?  The  upper  incisors,  cuspids,  and  bicus- 
pids have  been  carried  backward  the  width  of  a  bicuspid  tooth. 
The  space  where  the  superior  first  permanent  molar  has  been  ex- 
tracted has  diminished  in  width.  This  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  second  bicuspid  standing  behind  the  second  bicuspid  upon  the 
lower  jaw  instead  of  in  front  of  it.  The  first  bicuspid  and  cuspid 
have  also  dropped  backward  the  width  of  one  tooth.     This  has  given 
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room  for  the  incisors  and  alveolar  prorrns  to  be  carrie<l  back  into  a 
nonnnl  po^^itioii.  It  is  apparent  to  everyone  that  the  lower  jaw 
could  not  be  carried  forward  the  width  of  a  bicuspid,  and  the  upper 
incisors  and  alveolar  |)rocess  carried  l>ackward.  Anyone  can  sec 
that  the  incisors  and  alveolar  process  have  been  carried  backward. 
Only  one  operation  has  been  accomplishetl.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
see  which  of  the  two  movements  has  taken  place.  The  location  of 
the  bicuspids  before  and  after  indicate  this;  the  location  of  the  in- 
cisors and  anterior  alveolar  process  before  and  after  settles  that 
fjuestion.  It  will  be  seen  that  just  the  opposite  was  BCCom|>lished 
from  what  the  doctor  intended.  The  upper  teeth  were  raove<l  back- 
ward instead  of  the  lower  jaw  being  carried  bodily  forward.  He 
says,  *•  the  models  (Fig.  4)  and  examination  of  the  mouth  discloses 
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that  the  end  was  accomplished.*'  That  is,  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
appearance  of  the  face  and  jaws.  This  shows  that ^ his  judgment 
was  not  only  faulty  as  to  etiology,  but  also  to  the  proper  methckl  of 
retlucing  the  deformity  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  face.  In 
this  case  the  results  are  all  that  could  be  expectetJ. 

The  joke  aj)pears  to  be  not  only  upon  Dr.  Ottolengui,  but  also 
upon  the  members  of  the  First  District  Dental  Society,  in  not  recog- 
nizing what  had  been  ac('om)dislied.  I  have  tried  in  three  cases 
since  IHl^'J  to  **jump  the  bite,  "  but  have  found  that  in  each  case^ 
the  patient's  jaws  became  so  tire«i  at  the  end  of  three  or  f«>ur  days 
that  it  was  necessiiry  to  give  up  this  method  of  treatment.  I  there- 
fore reiterate  what  I  said  in  my  paper  read  bef«)ro  the  New  York 
State  Dental  Society  in  lSi>2,  "  I  have  never  Ihhmi  able  to  *jump  the 
bite,'  although  I  hav(>  tried  it  in  a  number  of  cases.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  else  has  been  able  to  accomplish  it,  nor  do  1  believe 
that  such  a  thing  is  possible."  ' 

•  "  IKmiUI  ('«hii.  'J.  paiTP  7l»l. 
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THE     USE     OF    COMPRESSED     AIR    IN    OPERATIVE 

DENTISTRY.^ 

BY    DR.    S.    FREEMAN,    NEW    YORK. 

At  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Oommittee? 
Dr.  Charles  0.  Kimball,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  your 
Society  a  paper  upon  "  The  Use  of  Compressed  Air  in  Operative 
Dentistry,"  and  without  any  further  preliminaries  I  will  describe 
the  apparatus  that  is  used  and  its  mode  of  application. 

Permit  me  to  explain  the  methods  of  producing  compressed  air 
and  the  manner  of  conducting  the  same  to  your  operating-chair. 

It  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  suction-pump  which  sucks  in  the 
air  and  forces  it  through  a  pipe  to  a  reservoir,  as  it  is  necessary  for 
our  purpose  to  have  a  continuous  and  considerable  current.  I  would 
not  advise  the  use  of  a  hand-pump  or  small  cylinder,  as  in  employ- 
ing them  you  will  find  that  both  the  air  and  the  operator  become 
quickly  exhausted.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  which  is 
known  as  the  champion  beer-pump,  or  the  compound  pump  of  the 
same  manufacture,  for  I  find  both  the  simplest  in  construction,  as 
well  as  the  most  satisfactory  air  compressors  on  the  market  to-day. 

Before  placing  the  pump  in  your  office,  ascertain  how  many 
pounds  of  water-pressure  you  have ;  if,  as  in  my  office,  you  have 
only  twenty-fi^ve  pounds,  the  champion  pump  will  not  furnish,  con- 
trary to  the  claim  of  the  manufacturers,  the  same  amount  of  air- 
pressure  as  water,  and  there  is,  as  I  have  discovered,  a  loss  of  a  few 
pounds ;  such  being  the  case,  the  compound  pump  (although  a  few 
pounds  of  pressure  are  also  lost)  is  preferable,  as  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  have  the  air  at  a  pressure  of  forty  to  fifty  pounds  to 
the  square  inch. 

This  pump  is  connected  with  the  reservoir,  which  is  a  tank  con- 
taining eighteen  gallons  of  air  tested  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
pressure  to  the  square  inch ;  from  this  runs  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
block-tin  pipe,  with  branches  to  my  laboratory  and  operating  room ; 
to  this  pipe  I  have  attached  a  regulator  and  a  gauge,  the  regulator 
being  nothing  more  than  a  screw-valve ;  as  you  loosen  the  screw  you 
close  the  valve,  and  vice  versa. 

From  the  regulator  a  pipe  leads  to  the  gauge,  which  indicates 
the  number  of  pounds  pressure. 

^  Read  before  the  New  York  Institute  of  Stomatology,  November  9,  1899. 
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I  use  the  eighty- pound  ^auge,  as  it  enables  me  to  ascertain  the 
ninxinium  ainriunt  of  pressure  to  my  office. 

The  pressure  generated  hy  the  compound  pump  is  «>metime«  so 
great  tliat  a  lower  gauge  will  not  register  it. 

To  the  gauge  is  connected  a  distributing  pipe  with  three  small 
cocks  to  attach  the  rubber  tubes  and  the  cut-ofT.  The  tubes  should 
be  of  heavy  rubber,  so  as  to  withstan*!  a  high  air-pressure.  The 
cut-offs  close  automatically,  and  you  may  use  the  somewhat  anti- 
quate<l  expression,  touch  the  button  and  the  air  will  do  the  rest. 

In  the  jiractice  of  dentistry  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the 
mouth  in  an  aseptic  condition  ;  to  produce  this  effect,  no  doubt  many 
of  you  use  the  hand  atomizer,  which,  by  tlie  continuous  pressure  of 
the  bulb,  causes  a  slight  cramp  in  the  hand  ;  with  the  compressed- 
air  apparatus  we  do  away  with  this  work  ;  you  have  the  tube  steadied 
and  can  thoroughly  cleanse  the  mouth  or  any  cavity.  I  ilerive  ex- 
cellent results  from  the  following  prescription  : 

K    Ilorinc,  1  part  ; 

Dioxide  me<l.,  3  |>er  wnt.,  2  pnrUi; 
Water,  1  part. 

This  makes  an  agreeable  mouth  wash  applied  with  a  spray. 

No  doubt  you  have  fre<iuenlly  met  cases  where  you  would  prefer 
to  place  the  rubber  dam  on,  but,  owing  to  the  patient's  inability  to 
breathe  through  the  nf)strils,  have  been  c«>mpelled  to  send  your 
patient  away,  or  otherwise  work  at  a  great  dis^idvantag^ 

How  often  have  you  cast  about  for  a  remedy?  It  is  a  simple 
one, — a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  place<i  in  an  atomiier 
attached  to  your  compressed-air  apparatus,  gauged  at  ten  to  fifteen 
pounds  pressure ;  and  the  spray  then  thrown  into  the  nostrils 
will  invariably  relieve  that  posterior  nasal  catarrh  or  reiluce  the 
swollen  tissues  of  the  nart^  to  such  an  extent  that  you  can  proc<H»«l 
with  y«)ur  work  in  a  few  minutes,  without  any  inconvenience  to  your 
patient.  In  using  the  spray  for  this  purpose,  have  your  pntiont 
sitting  upright  in  the  chair,  the  head  inclining  slightly  torwanl. 
Insert  the  tube  horizontally  into  the  nares,  and  do  not  apply  over 
ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of  air-pressure,  as  otherwise  you  may  set  up  an 
irritation  of  the  mitldle  ear. 

Where  we  have  nausea  arising  from  taking  improjisions,  placing 
on  the  rubber  <lam,  or  even  pregnancy,  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of 
cocaine  blown  directly  up  the  nustrils,  so  as  to  have  the  fluiil  in  om- 
t^ict  with  the  olfactory  nerves,  will  often  relieve  the  soverc««t  cmse  of 
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retcliintr.  In  using  the  spray  in  the  nostrils  you  must  not  permit 
your  patient  to  blow  their  nose  for  several  minutes,  as  otherwise 
the  fluid  may  be  blown  into  the  middle  ear,  and  subsequent  irritation 

arise. 

In  stomatitis  of  the  various  kinds,  the  spray  employed  with  a 
high  pressure  produces  excellent  results. 

In  aphthous  stomatitis,  which  usually  requires  about  a  week  to 
ten  days  to  heal,  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  cure  in  two  days. 

Probably  the  citation  of  the  following  case  will  enable  you  to 
better  understand  the  value  of  this  agent. 

Mr.  H.,  aged  seventeen  years,  applied  to  me  for  treatment,  May 
7,  1895,  suffering  from  large  grayish  patches  situated  on  the  lower 
and  upper  lips.  These  patches  were  very  painful ;  I  applied  the 
following  prescription, — 

H  Pyrozone  med.,  3  per  cent.  ; 
Borine,  aa. 

with  my  atomizer,  under  forty  pounds  pressure  ;  in  about  two  minutes 
it  produced  bleeding  of  the  sores ;  washing  away  the  grayish  patch, 
and  you  could  see  the  ebullition  of  the  pyrozone,  leaving  escharotic 
spots  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  application  of  the  caustic 
pyrozone.  I  gave  the  patient  the  mouth  wash  recommended  by  Dr. 
Sudduth,  of  pyrozone  and  soda  mint ;  the  patient  reported  on  the 
ninth  day  of  May  having  no  signs  of  the  patches.  This  method  of 
treatment  was  not  painful  and  proved  very  efficient,  as  I  have  used 
it  since  in  similar  cases  with  uniformly  good  results. 

Before  applying  any  medicines  to  the  gums,  it  is  always  necessary 
to  have  a  dry  surface,  so  that  the  medicament  may  be  readily 
absorbed  and  not  distribute  itself  over  the  surface  of  the  tissue. 

I  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  a  dry  condition  of  the 
gums  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  mouth  before  applying  .this 
apparatus.  Now  I  find  it  a  very  simple  matter.  By  drawing  back 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  with  a  napkin  or  piece  of  cottonoid,  and 
throwing  the  compressed  air  directly  to  the  spot,  it  only  requires  a 
few  seconds  to  procure  the  desired  condition  of  the  mucosa,  and 
upon  applying  your  medicines  you  get  immediate  absorption. 

Now,  I  again  have  recource  to  the  air-pressure,  which  seems  to 
drive  the  medicines  deep  into  the  tissues. 

In  periostitis  I  prefer  to  use  the  cold  air  current,  which  in  itself 
gives  relief  to  the  patient. 

In  this  manner  the   application   of  counter-irritants,  sedatives. 
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and  local  anoBstheticH  is  made  eaay.  With  cocaine  you  ilo  not  obtain 
a«  deep  an  anifHtliesia  aa  you  do  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  the 
dru^ ;  but  with  a  four  per  cent,  solution  I  was  enabled  to  lance 
abscesses  within  twenty  to  thirty  seconds  without  pain. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  antrum,  no  doubt  the  report  of  an  inter- 
esting case  of  this  disease  will  not  bo  amiss,  anfl  will  thoroughly  ex- 
plain my  method. 

Miss  M.,  nge<l  fourteen  years,  applied  to  me  for  treatment  on 
Miiy  7,  iHiM).  rpon  examination  I  found  an  irritation  of  the  gum 
between  the  second  superior  left  bicuspid  and  first  molar,  caused  by 
a  piece  of  wooden  tooth-pick,  which  she  was  unable  to  dislodge  ; 
after  removal  of  the  irritant,  I  painted  the  gum  with  a  mixture  of 
tincture  of  iodine,  aconite  capsicum,  and  chloroform.  On  June  2G 
the  patient  complained  of  a  discharge  of  pus  and  swelling  of  the 
left  side  of  the  face  ;  I  discovere«l  a  fistula  situated  about  a  sixth  of 
an  inch  above  the  border  of  the  alveolus,  between  the  bicuspid  and 
molar. 

The  second  bicuspid  was  a  perfectly  sound  tooth,  the  first  molar 
had  a  small  amalgam  filling,  and  upon  opening  the  molar  the  pulp 
was  seen  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  I  extracted  the  molar,  which 
was  followed  by  a  fiow  of  pus,  and  after  spraying  the  parts  with  pvr- 
ozone  lued.,  three  per  cent.,  at  a  pressure  of  forty  to  fifty  pounds, 
found  an  opening  into  the  antrum  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  upon  removing  all  the  necrosed  tissue  and  cleaning  the 
parts  with  the  spray,  I  took  an  impression  and  had  Dr.  F.  J. 
.MeLaran  make  a  small  rubber  plate  to  thoroughly  clane  up  the 
orifiee.  This  case  was  treated  daily  for  a  week  with  pyrozoiio 
me<l.,  three  per  cent.,  and  borine,  spraying  the  medicament  at  a  pres- 
sure of  fifty  to  .sixty  |)ounds,  using  a  Davidson  atomizer  and  sprink- 
ling the  extension  on  the  plate  with  powdered  aristol. 

I  permitted  the  patient  to  leave  the  city,  instructing  her  how  to 
keep  the  parts  clean  and  keep  the  plate  in  an  aseptic  condition.  On 
July  2H  she  calle«l,  when  it  was  necessary  to  remove  one-hnlf  of  the 
extension  of  the  plate.  On  August  !."»,  the  cavity  was  eniir  '•• 
closed  with  healthy  tissue.  September  1,  I  disclKirjetl  my  j>ai.  ;.: 
thoroughly  cured. 

In  the  treatment  of  pyorrhiea  alv(M)laris  it  is  ab.solutelv  esistMilial 
that  every  particle  of  deposit,  of  whatever  form,  shall  Ihj  removed, 
and  that  the  d('bri»  shall  be  thoroughly  wn««htM|  away,  leaving  no 
particles  to  be  ulcenite*!  ;  to  do  this  it  re<|Uires  a  vigorous  stream  of 
water. 
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Attached  to  my  compressed-air  apparatus,  at  fifty  to  sixty  pounds 
pressure,  I  use  the  Davidson  spray  tubes  (filled  with  pyrozone  med., 
three  per  cent.,  and  borine),  which  throw  out  such  copious  spray 
that  it  lifts  the  gum-tissues  away  from  the  teeth,  introducing  the 
medicament  directly  to  the  seat  of  trouble,  forcing  away  all  foreign 
particles  and  giving  a  clean  aseptic  condition  of  the  parts. 

I  employ  these  spray  tubes,  attached  to  my  compressed-air  appa- 
ratus, for  introducing  medicine  and  washing  out  cavities  preparatory 
to  implanting  teeth,  and  I  may  be  concise  and  say  for  all  wounds 
and  diseases  of  the  oral  cavity. 

Having  considered  the  advantages  derived  from  the  aid  of  com- 
pressed air  upon  the  soft  tissues,  I  will  briefly  state  the  results  pro- 
cured through  the  medium  of  this  agent  on  the  hard  tissues,  the 
teeth. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  cite  in  detail  the  minute  anatomy 
of  the  teeth,  although  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
dentine  is  requisite  to  fully  appreciate  the  ideas  which  I  wish  to 
convey. 

I  will  therefore  ask  your  attention  to  a  short  review  of  the 
minute  structure  of  this  tissue.  A  great  portion  of  the  tooth  con- 
sists of  dentine,  which  is  composed  of  an  organic  matrix  richly  im- 
pregnated with  calcareous  salts. 

This  matrix  is  everywhere  permeated  with  parallel  tubes,  which 
run,  with  some  deviation,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  tooth. 

These  tubes  start  by  an  open  circular  mouth  upon  the  surface  of 
the  pulp  ;  thence  running  outward,  towards  the  periphery  of  the  den- 
tine, they  become  smaller  and  break  up  into  branches  at  a  little  dis- 
tance beneath  the  surface  of  the  dentine.  Near  the  pulp  they  are 
so  closely  packed  that  there  is  little  room  between  them  for  the 
matrix,  while  near  the  outside  of  the  tooth  they  are  more  widely 
separated.     Their  diameter  is  also  greater  near  the  pulp  cavity. 

These  tubes  are  subject  to  slight  varicosities,  and  their  course  is 
somewhat  interrupted  by  a  small  interglobular  space. 

Each  tube  is  occupied  by  a  soft  fibril,  which  is  continuous  with 
an  odontoblast  cell  upon  the  surface  of  the  pulp  ;  of  their  real  nature 
some  doubts  have  been  entertained,  but  I  will  not  occupy  your  time 
by  citing  from  different  authorities. 

These  fibres  cannot  be  considered  nerves  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  but  that  they  are  media 
for  the  transmission  of  sensory  impressions  from  the  dentine  to  the 
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pulp,  and  tiiut  the   periplierul   .seriHitiveness  can   be  allayed   by  local 
applicutioris. 

Drs.  Harlan,  Kirk,  and  Truman  den)onHtrate<l,  by  experiment, 
that  there  i8  an  absorption  of  li(|ui(U  by  OMmotic  action.  The  former 
HtateH  that  '*  thyinr)!  will  diffuse  in  moist  dentine  in  from  three  to 
Hix  hours  at  *JHA^  F.  ;  that  non-coagulantB,  soluble  in  water,  diffuse 
rt'adily  through  tooth  structure,  as  ha.s  been  shown  repeate<lly  in 
ex{)erinii'nts  outside  of  the  mouth  ;  that  oleaginous  non-coagulanta 
pass  through  the  structure  of  a  tooth  quite  slowly  in  the  presence 
of  water  in  serum  albumin,  and  that  the  vaporizable  portion  of  an 
essential  oil  will  give  to  a  substance  which  it  permeates  the  charac- 
teristic odor  in  from  three  to  six  hours." 

Professors  Truman  and  Kirk  show  by  experiments  that  coagu- 
lants will  penetrate  the  tooth  structure,  and  Professor  Truman 
states  "  that  in  proportion  to  the  coagulating  power  of  the  agent 
will  be  the  penetrating  force  independent  of  gravitation.** 

These  statements  have  awakened  the  profession,  and  provoke  no 
little  discussion,  although  the  controversial  period  is  usually  only  a 
passing,  and  never  the  most  fruitful,  period  of  any  truth. 

Alter  u  science  has  gained  a  recognize<l  footing,  it  has  before 
it  its  real  work  to  do.  The  question  arises,  What  can  you  demon- 
strate V 

These  gentlemen  have  established  the  fact  that  meilicines  will  be 
absorbed  thrf)Ugh  the  tubuli  ttfter  a  certain  Utufth  of  time. 

Now,  you  will  remember  that  the  gluey  yielding  porti-n  jt  a 
tooth  contains  water  to  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
entire  tooth  ;  bearing  this  in  mind,  let  me  ask  you,  what  can  we 
accomplish  after  dehydration  of  the  tissues,  leaving  entirely  out  of 
consideration  the  capillary  attraction  of  these  infinitesimal  dentinal 
tubes. 

It  has  been  drujMii^triitcd  that  \\\\v\\  liu'  w  i  ■  '  is  r«'m"Vf.l  Irom 
a  tooth,  the  normal  function  of  transmitting  iiiiji«  ->^ions  srctus  {o  in." 
modiiicd.  This  desiccation  can  be  accomplisheil  by  several  .ijmt^.— 
heat)  cold,  and  chemicals. 

We  know  that  heat  or  cold  will  pro<luce  puin,  untl  in  the  appli- 
cation of  either  we  should  pn>ceiMl  with  extreme  caution. 

1  use  a  hot  air  syringe  similar  to  the  S.  S.  White's  No.  80,  only 
this  has  twice  as  large  a  cylinder.  The  ch:imt»er  is  fille^i  with 
carbon,  which  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  msiteruil.t  for  retaining 
calcrie,  an<l  only  requires  a  few  minutes  over  a  Hunsen  burner  flame 
to  accomplish  the  requisite  amount  of  heat ;  with  this  syringe  Ntlaehe«i 
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to  the  compressed-air  apparatus,  you  can  so  regulate  the  flow  of  air 
that  in  from  one-half  to  a  minute  you  have  your  tooth  thoroughly 
dry;  then  introduce  your  medicine,  heated  to  about  95°  F.,  again 
applying  your  warm-air  current  with  about  forty  pounds  pressure, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  excavate  your  tooth  without  pain,  nor  will 
you  have  any  subsequent  irritation.  With  this  method  it  is  not 
necessary  to  employ  acids  in  introducing  your  cocaine,  nor  is  much 
of  your  valuable  time  wasted  waiting  for  the  absorption  of  the 
medicament. 

You  can  also  use  the  cataphoric  action  with  cocaine,  but  I  would 
first  advise  the  dehydration  of  the  dentine  before  applying  the 
current,  for  in  that  way  you  gain  better  results  in  a  shorter  time. 

In  the  bleaching  of  teeth,  I  find  that  by  the  application  of  hot 
air  at  a  high  pressure,  I  am  able  to  produce  the  required  condition 
in  one-half  the  usual  time,  as  you  rapidly  evaporate  the  pyrozone 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  force  it  into  the  tubuli. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  bleaching  teeth  so  as  not  to  get 
them  too  white,  as  you  will  frequently  observe  them  somewhat 
lighter  colored  on  the  following  day. 

In  making  a  tooth  perfectly  aseptic,  the  same  method  of  apply- 
ing your  drug  as  I  have  recommended  in  inducing  anaesthesia,  will 
give  you  a  reliable  aseptic  condition  of  both  tooth  and  root. 

For  drying  out  root-canals,  use  this  small  point  on  your  syringe, 
and  you  can  carry  heated  air  directly  in  the  canal,  and  with  a  high 
pressure  can  force  your  antiseptic  through  the  canaliculi  and  tubules, 
rendering  the  tissues  thoroughly  aseptic. 

In  setting  in  pivot  teeth,  we  often  find  it  difficult  to  carry  the 
cement  to  the  upper  portion  of  root.  In  forcing  it  into  the  root- 
canal  with  a  dry  instrument,  upon  withdrawal  of  the  latter  the 
cement  is  found  adherent  to  it,  and  not  to  the  walls  of  the  root ; 
but  with  a  high  pressure  you  can  force  it  into  every  irregularity 
of  the  root,  while  at  the  same  time  the  compressed  air  will  dry 
all  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  you  avoid  the  necessity  of  wiping 
away  the  moisture  excreted  by  the  mucous  glands. 

Where  heat  is  caused  by  drilling,  using  sand-paper  disks  or 
strips,  by  applying  the  cold-air  current  you  can  work  without  any 
interruption,  for  it  keeps  the  tooth  at  about  the  normal  temperature, 
causing  no  irritation.  Dr.  Oscar  Adelberg  recommends  the  use  of 
nitrous  oxide  gas  for  this  purpose,  but  compressed  air  you  will  find 
preferable  and  inexpensive. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  occupy  any  more  of  your  valuable  time 
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in  cnurncTatiiig  the  many  advuntagcM  x\\e»c  appliances  have  over  the 
ordirmry  hurid-preHMure  inMtrumentfl,  but  will  ank  you  to  try  them  ; 
and  I  am  certainly  satiHficd  that  you  will  never  regret  having  place<l 
this  apparatus  in  your  office. 


KEMoVAl.    OK    >l  I'Kliloli    MAXIM. A    AND    PKKSER- 
VATloN    OF    FACIAL    KM'KKSSloN.' 

UV    I»K.  C.  H.  PAHKKH,   NKW    YoKK. 

I  AM  Mot  in  tite  lia))it  of  apidogizing,  but  I  think  I  ought  to, 
when  you  hear  how  little  I  have  to  say.  I  do  not  intend  to  read  a 
scientific  paper  and  go  into  detailisni,  but  more  especially  to  speak 
of  facts  and  methods  where  results  have  been  very  satisfactory  in 
my  work.     I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

I  do  n(jt  think  it  is  necessary  to  describe  in  tletail  the  operation 
for  the  removal  of  the  superior  ma.xilla  or  a  p<jrtion  of  it,  before 
this  Society,  but  to  speak  more  particularly  concerning  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  natural  facial  expression  after  the  operation.  Assuming 
that  an  operation  is  necessary,  the  antestlietic  to  be  used  is  the  next 
important  thought  to  be  considered.  I  much  prefer  the  use  of  the 
local  to  the  general  aniesthetic  in  this  class  of  cases,  for  the  patient 
often  gives  me  aid  and  c«)mfort  in  my  work.  In  nine  out  of  ten 
cases,  I  prefer  and  do  use  beta-eueain  ;  generally,  a  two  per  cent, 
solution  I  find  of  suflicient  strength.  In  fact,  for  seventy-6ve  |>er 
cent,  of  all  ordinary  operations,  1  think  it  more  satisfactory  than 
anything  I  know  of  to-day. 

By  using  two  per  cent,  of  eucain  hy|)odermically,  and  waiting 
fifteen  minutes,  the  amesthesia  or  analgesia  is  complete.  This  prepa- 
rati«>n  is  safer  than  cocaine,  notwithstanding  the  ax-inni..-  'iv,.n  us 
that  volasem  is  the  antidote  to  countenict  its  phy>  n. 

For  all  operations  on  the  maxillary  bones  (as  I  confin  .f 

to  them),  I  do  not  find  use  for  tlie  bone-force|>s  or  saw,  esptH^iallv  in 
the  upjier  jaw.  I  depend  on  the  surgical  engine  and  the  instruments 
used  with  it,  such  as  the  trephine,  drdls,  burs,  and  occasionally  tho 
bone-curette. 

Seldom  is  it   neeesmjrv  to  use  the  knife  or  disfiirtm*  the  face  for 
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tlie  removal  of  the  maxillary  bones,  when  one  has  been  educated  in 
the  use  of  the  surgical  engine.  With  the  aid  of  the  periostotome, 
the  soft  tissues  are  separated  from  the  bone  and  held  out  of  the  way, 
making  the  operation  comparatively  bloodless.  Then  with  the  en- 
gine and  fissure  drill,  the  narcotic  parts,  such  as  in  necrosis,  are  cut 
around  and  dislodged  by  the  periostotome,  as  an  elevator,  or  the 
slender  root-forcep,  that  we  are  all  familiar  with.  In  case  of  caries, 
to  cut  around  the  supposed  zone,  and  if  not  complete,  then  with  the 
round  bur  follow  it  up  till  all  the  softened  bone  is  removed. 

The  great  advantage  in  this  method  of  operating  is,  that  you 
can  cut  ahead  of  you,  and  not  destroy  laterally  any  more  bony  tissue 
than  is  necessary,  nor  scar  the  face,  as  is  very  often  done  to  make 
room  where  the  bone-forceps  and  saw  are  to  be  used. 

Furthermore,  what  I  consider  an  important  feature  in  this  work 
is  that  there  are  clean,  smooth  edges  of  the  bone,  and  with  very  little 
loss  of  blood.  We  have  now  reached  a  very  important  part  of  this 
subject,  and  which  may  be  of  especial  interest  to  the  dentist,  that  is, 
preserving  the  facial  expression,  which  is  so  often  destroyed  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  superior  maxilla  or  a  large  portion  of  it.  Since  I  was 
asked  to  speak  on  this  subject,  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  photo- 
graph, and  consent  to  use  it  for  this  meeting  to-night,  which  tells  its 
own  story,  as  the  picture  was  taken  with  the  artificial  denture  re- 
moved from  the  mouth.  I  am  glad  to  show  this  picture  and  the  re- 
sult, as  it  is  a  patient  I  operated  for  last  winter,  while  two  members 
of  this  Institute  were  present  and  will  no  doubt  recognize  the  person. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  the  history ;  further,  that  after  suf- 
fering much  pain  for  about  three  months,  his  physician  referred  him 
to  me  for  the  removal  of  whatever  necrotic  bone  was  necessary  from 
the  superior  maxilla.  Caries  was  easily  diagnosed,  and  I  removed 
from  the  molar  of  the  right  side,  the  alveolus,  a  portion  of  malar 
and  frontal  processes  extending  across  to  the  left  side  (as  shown  in 
the  picture),  taking  away  the  frontal,  malar,  and  alveolar  process  to 
the  second  molar,  as  well  as  the  palatine  process  on  both  sides, 
leaving  only  the  posterior  third. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  most  of  the  bones  that  fix  and  sup- 
port the  anterior  facial  expression  were  removed,  and  the  usual  result 
of  such  an  operation  is  anything  but  pleasing  to  the  eye  in  after 
times,  by  the  sinking  in  of  the  nose  and  features  in  general. 

A  method  of  preserving  the  natural  facial  expression  in  this  class 
of  cases,  whether  the  operation  has  been  large  or  small,  is  by  the 
use  of  sheet-lead,  so  shaped  as  to  restore,  lift  up,  or  hold  out  the 
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face  in  iUi  naturiil  poHition,  rt'tainiiig  it  there  until  recovery  is  so 
nearly  complttcil  that  it  is  of  no  further  u.hc  or  cannot  In?  retaine<l 
longer.  'I'he  hjni  having  heen  fitted  in  place,  it  is  then  r- "  •  -'l 
and  wrapped  with  at  least  one  layer  of  surgical  gauze,  pi-  y 

boric  acid,  being  careful  to  have  the  ends  well  covered  if  it  is  re- 
sisting much  force,  vl»  the  thin  edges  might  irritate  the  soft  tissaes. 
It  is  then  placed  in  position,  and  with  the  fingers  it  is  molded  in 
its  proper  shape,  the  metal  being  solt  and  pliable  enough  for  that 
purpose.  Tiie  cavity  is  then  packe<i  with  surgical  gauze  underneath 
the  lead  shield,  being  careful  never  to  pack  to  the  extreme  bottom 
of  the  cavity,  for  in  so  doing  the  new  tissue  is  held  in  restraint  and 
cicatrix  formed. 

As  granulation  takes  place,  the  lead  must  be  remove*!  and  made 
narrower,  to  prevent  the  new  tissue  that  is  forming  from  coming  in 
contact  with  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity. 

Repeat  the  cutting  away  of  the  lead  shield  from  time  to  time, 
until  the  cavity  is  nearly  or  completely  filled  with  the  new  fibrous 
or  cellular  tissue. 


Abstracts  and  Translations. 


THK   ANTlSKin'lc   .\N!>  TMSlNrKCTANT   rilorKKTlES 

(H"  >uAi'. 

TnK  British  MtdicO'Chirurgical  Journal  for  September,  1899, 
ha.s  in  its  j):iges  an  article  by  Symes  upon  this  somewhat  homely  l»ut 
practical  toj»ie. 

With  regard  to  the  question.  <  m  germs  live  and  nuiliiplv  on 
soap?"  he  says  that  all  soaps  pu>sr>^  antiseptic  pro|H?rties  in  greater 
or  less  degree.  The  following  experiments  serve  to  illustrate  this 
fact:  (1)  Fragments  taken  from  the  centre  of*  cake  of  soap  bj 
means  of  a  sterile  cork  borer,  and  incubatetl  in  nutrient  broth,  were 
found  in  all  cases  to  be  sterile.  (2)  The  hands  were  woshetl  in  hoi 
tap-water  with  each  soap;  the  tn!»let  was  plactHi  on  a  clean  surface, 
and  cultures  made  from  the  soap  at  the  expiration  of  thriH*  minuten. 
Those  from  germicidal  and  from  scrubbing  carbolic  s*>ttp  were  j«torde, 
and  those  from  isul,  toilet  carbolic,  lysol,  and  browu  Windiktr  ^4Klp• 
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showed  growth  of  various  organisms.  (3)  Small  slabs  of  each  soap 
were  moistened  and  then  heavily  inoculated  with  a  culture  of  staphy- 
lococcus aureus,  and  kept  in  a  moist  hot  chamber  for  two  days.-  At 
the  expiration  of  this  time  the  surfaces  of  the  brown  Windsor,  lysol, 
and  germicidal  soaps  were  sterile,  but  scrapings  from  the  others  all 
gave  rise  to  growth  of  the  organism  first  inoculated.  On  none  of 
the  surfaces  was  there  any  apparent  increase  of  growth,  nor  did  he 
find  it  possible  to  grow  moulds  or  bacteria  on  surfaces  of  soap  kept 
under  ordinary  conditions.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  organisms 
which  get  rubbed  into  a  soap  in  the  process  of  washing  hands,  clothes, 
or  other  surfaces,  or  which  may  settle  upon  soap  from  the  air,  are 
not  capable  of  multiplication  thereon.  Of  the  soaps  tested,  this  an- 
tiseptic property  was  most  marked  in  that  containing  biniodide  of 
mercury. 

For  practical  purposes  the  second  point — namely,  the  disinfectant 
value  of  soaps — is  the  more  important.  To  test  this  the  following 
method  was  adopted :  A  one  per  cent,  solution  of  each  soap  was 
made  (this  representing  what  the  writer  judged  to  be  the  strength 
of  the  solution  which  comes  into  contact  with  the  hands),  and  to  five 
cubic  centimetres  of  this  solution  there  was  added  a  drop  of  a  fresh 
broth  culture  of  staphylococcus.  The  tube  was  then  shaken  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  stated  period,  and  then  five  drops  of  the  mix- 
ture were  added  to  a  broth  tube,  which  was  incubated  for  forty-eight 
hours.  Obviously,  if  the  antiseptic  property  of  the  soap  solution 
was  sufficient  to  kill  the  organisms  in  the  one  drop  of  broth  culture 
added,  then  the  tubes  inoculated  from  the  mixture  should  be  sterile; 
whilst  if  the  solution  had  no  antiseptic  power,  or  if  the  time  allowed 
was  insufficient,  then  growth  would  occur. 

Symes  does  not  give  the  details  of  many  experiments  extending 
over  several  months,  but  simply  states  the  result  arrived  at,  viz.,  that 
tested  in  this  way  it  was  found  that  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  ger- 
micidal soap  killed  staphylococcus  aureus  in  one  minute,  whilst  the 
same  strength  of  izal,  toilet  carbolic,  scrubbing  carbolic,  lysol,  and 
brown  Windsor  soaps  failed  to  do  so  in  ten  minutes,  half  an  hour, 
an  hour,  or  three  hours.  These  solutions  were,  however,  all  sterile 
in  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours ;  the  exact  time  in  which  this 
result  was  attained  was  not  observed,  nor  is  it  of  much  importance, 
for  under  no  conditions  would  objects  be  as  long  as  three  hours  in 
contact  with- the  soap. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  note  that  all  organisms  are 
not  affected  alike  by  soap  solutions.     Thus  the  cholera  vibrio,  the 
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typlioi<i  bucilluH,  the  bacillus  coli,  and  the  »treptr)coccufl  are  killed 
much  more  <juickly,  or  hy  very  much  more  dilute<]  8olutionfl,  than 
arc  the  staphylococci.  For  instance,  the  bacillus  coli  is  killed  by  a 
two  per  cent,  solution  of  plain  cuni  soap  in  from  two  to  four  hours. 
Our  antiseptic  precautions  are,  however,  commonly  directed  against 
the  more  resistant  organisms,  the  8taphylocf>cci,  and  therefore  in 
testing  the  germicidal  power  of  a  soap  it  is  preferable  to  work  with 
these  organisms.  Symes  has  tested  the  germici<Ial  soap  with  bacillus 
coli,  bacillus  typhosus,  the  cholera  bacillus,  streptococcus  and  sta- 
phylococcus albus,  all  of  which  were  killed  by  aijmixture  with  a  one 
per  cent,  solution  (e(|ual  to  biniodide  of  mercury  1  in  5000)  in  one 
minute. 

It  may  be  concluded,  then,  from  these  experiments,  that  for  prac- 
tical pur[)ose8  most  of  the  so-called  disinfectant  soaps  have  no  value, 
but  that  in  the  combination  of  biniodide  of  mercury  with  soap  we 
have  a  useful  means  of  disinfecting  hands,  instruments,  surfaces*,  etc. 

Although  a  large  number  of  trials  were  made,  Symes  did  not 
succeed  in  sterilizing  his  hands  by  washing  with  the  soap  containing 
biniodide  of  mercury,  although  much  better  results  were  obtained 
with  this  than  with  any  other  variety.  This  points  to  the  necessity 
of  the  operator  first  washing  his  hands  and  then  soaking  them  in 
an  antiscj)tic  solution. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  germicidal  action  of  soaps  is  due  to 
their  alkalinity,  especially  to  the  free  alkali  present.  Symes  does 
not  think  that  this  can  be  the  case,  for  Dr.  Munro,  from  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  samples  tested,  found  that  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  free  alkali  is  infinitesimal.  Moreover  he  obtained  no  better  re- 
sults with  soaps  with  high  total  alkalinity  than  with  the  others. 

Although  the  exact  combinations  fitrmed  are  not  known,  there 
arc  many  observations  to  prove  that  certain  antiseptics  when  mixeil 
with  soap  partly  lose  their  power.  This  is  certainly  the  amv  with 
carbolic  acid,  lysol,  and  izal.  llideal,  who  has  done  much  work  on 
this  subject,  considers  that  for  an  antiseptic  soap  an  olein  base  is  the 
best.  Superfatted  soaps  are  in  his  opinion  not  so  suitable  vehicleci 
for  antiseptics  as  .soa|>s  with  a  moderate  excess  of  alkali.  The  pres- 
ence of  free  fut  or  oil  strongly  militates  against  germicitlal  action — 
witness  Koch's  discovery  that  carboliie*!  oil  has  no  antiseptic  value. 
Acids  and  free  halogens  are  incompatible  with  the  fat,  Boracic  acid 
is  (^inverted  into  sodium  borate,  and  most  mercury  salts  into  insolu- 
ble mercuric  olcate.  Oleates  do  not  generally  mix  well  with  s*uip ; 
tluoiiilcs,   sulphates,  and   oxides   ijive   better    resiill.s.      Ili.l.^il    f.und 
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the  double  iodide  of  mercury  and  potassium  to  mix  well  and  form  a 
good  antiseptic  with  soap,  compatible  with  strong  alkalies  and  not 
precipitating  albumin.  In  composition  this  resembles  the  soap  with 
which  were  obtained  the  best  results. 

In  conclusion,  Sjmes  points  out  that  the  matter  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importance  with  regard  to  nurses,  attendants  upon  sick 
persons,  and  the  general  public,  who  may  be  led  to  think  that  in 
using  so-called  antiseptic  soaps  they  are  insuring  efficient  disinfec- 
tion. There  is  also  an  economic  side  of  the  question,  for  most  of 
the  soaps  impregnated  with  chemical  disinfectants  are  very  much 
more  costly  than  plain  soaps,  though  as  disinfectants  they  are  of  no 
greater  value. —  Therapeutic  Gazette. 
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NATIONAL   DENTAL   ASSOCIATION. 

(Continued  from  page  123.) 
Fourth  Day. — Morning  Session. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Patterson,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  was 
allowed  the  committee  for  the  International  Dental  Congress  for  in- 
cidental expenses,  translations,  etc.  The  resignation  of  Dr.  J.  B. 
Monfort  was  received  and  accepted. 

Dr.  Joseph  Head,  Philadelphia,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Physio- 
logical Reasons  for  Supposing  that  Dentine  and  Enamel  in  Pulpless 
Teeth  may  be  Nourished." 

In  this  paper  Dr.  Head  cites  the  case  of  a  young  lady  whose 
slightest  systemic  derangement  was  often  followed  by  obstinate  pulp- 
congestion  ;  for  the  relief  of  which,  after  vain  trial  of  other  methods 
for  relief,  the  pulps  were  successively  removed  from  the  left  upper 
first  permanent  molar  and  the  first  and  second  upper  bicuspids  on 
the  same  side.  All  of  the  canals  were  filled  with  oxychloride  of  zinc. 
Six  months  later  the  patient  returned  suffering  from  the  same  trouble 
in  the  lower  jaw.  As  the  teeth  with  living  pulps  failed  to  respond 
to  tests,  the  pulpless  teeth  were  also  tested,  with  the  result  that  the 
teeth  of  which  the  canals  were  filled  gave  the  most  intense  pain  on 
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the  application  of  a  hot  instrument.  The  pain  being  most  severe  in 
the  molar  it  was  opened,  when  it  wa.n  found  that  the  zinc  fillinj^  had 
become  lifpiefuMl,  and  that  the  entire  dentine  had  taken  on  no  much 
inflaininatioii  that  the  patient  couhl  not  hear  to  have  it  touched,  the 
pain  being  (jtiite  as  intense  as  if  a  live  pulp  had  been  distributing 
nerve-tissue  and  nourishment. 

Sensibility  was  brou;^ht  under  control  hy  daily  applications  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  when  they  were  again  filleil ;  but  for  six  monilis  they 
were  still  sensitive  to  heat  and  cold,  but  this  has  since  steadily  dimin- 
ished  and  the  patient  finally  obtained  entire  relief.  The  dentine  in 
this  case  reinaine<l  sensitive  and  apparently  alive  for  over  a  vear  and 
a  half  after  the  removal  of  the  pulp  and  filling  of  root-canals,  thus 
proving  that  dentine  has  means  of  sensitory  communication  and 
avenues  of  nourishment  independent  of  the  pulps.  Admitting  that 
the  dentine  is  nourished  by  osmosis  through  the  lacunic  of  the 
ceineiituin,  nerve  coimniniication  between  the  dentine  and  the  ceinen- 
tuni  has  never  been  found  by  the  microscope;  but  the  uiienjscope  has 
probably  not  yet  found  the  half  of  what  it  is  destined  to  find;  and 
it  is  easier  to  believe  that  the  microscope  has  overlooke<l  minute 
sensitory  plasma  than  to  believe  that  sensitory  impulses  between  the 
dentine  and  gum  are  carrieti  on  by  a  Marconi-like  system.  And 
since  the  dentirie  can  be  thus  nourished,  why  cannot  the  enamel  be 
nourished  in  a  similar  way?  Why  should  not  the  phosphate  of  cal- 
cium, or  some  kindred  salt,  percolating  through  the  tooth,  gnniuallv 
modify  the  density  of  the  enamel  rods  or  their  sheaths?  Exca- 
vations show  that  the  enamel  of  five  years  is  less  hard  than  the 
enamel  of  forty  years ;  daily  observations  show  that  the  enamel 
grows  harder  in  the  course  of  years,  long  after  the  enamel  organ  has 
been  destroyed.  Whether  this  is  due  to  a  further  cHlcificatit>n  of 
the  rod  sheaths  or  to  a  change  within  the  enamel  molecule  cannot 
be  affirnjed  ;  but  since  pulpless  <lentine  has  been  observt»<|  to  live  and 
have  sensation  for  over  a  year,  it  must  have  nerve-supply  and  nour- 
ishment indepentlent  of  the  pulp.  .Vnd  if  it  is  poAsible  to  the  den- 
tine !»y  osmosis  through  the  cementum,  it  is  e<|ually  pojwible  to  the 
enamel.  When  we  coiisitler  how  frequently  enamel  is  known  to 
change  its  color  from  permeation  by  blootl-phu-iuia  charge<l  with 
broken  down  hemoglobin,  not  only  the  possibility,  but  the  prolyl- 
bility,  of  enamel  nutrition  by  osmosis  is  fonvd  upon  our  mnsiderm- 
tion. 

Or.  Hrynn,  of  Switzerland,  was  given  the  Ibwr,  and  s|K>koat  some 
length  upon  the  status  of  the  American  dentist  in  Kun>pe. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  Drs.  Grouse,  Gordon  White, 
and  Ottolengui  were  appointed  a  committee  to  work  in  the  direction 
of  securing  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  requirements  in  foreign 
countries. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Smith,  Philadelphia,  next  read  a  paper  entitled  '^  The 
True  Status  of  Pulpless  Teeth." 

The  pulpless  tooth  sustains  unique  relations,  being  a  living  organ 
with  the  greater  portion  of  its  substance  dead  matter.  In  the  minds 
of  the  laity  it  is  associated  with  a  blackened  crown  and  rapid  decay. 
By  the  profession  it  is  usually  considered  as  an  erratic  organ  with 
sporadic  disturbing  tendencies  impossible  to  control,  and  the  cause 
of  many  aggravated  and  serious  facial  neuralgias,  dental  abscesses, 
and  various  active  pathological  conditions  of  the  mouth  and  brain. 

The  utility  of  a  tooth  is  wholly  dependent  upon  its  attachment 
in  the  alveolus ;  a  vital  living  union,  partially  if  not  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  pulp.  The  value  of  a  pulpless  tooth  rests  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  source  of  nutrition  maintained  independently  of 
pulp  action.  With  the  death  of  the  pulp  there  is  death  of  the  whole 
crown  of  the  tooth.  The  enamel  and  dentine  are  left  absolutely 
without  sensitive  or  nutritive  function.  Whatever  changes  take 
place  in  the  crown  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  pulp  are  of  a  dis- 
integrating, retrograde  character,  but  the  vitality  of  the  root,  except 
in  the  dentine,  is  not  interrupted  or  lessened.  The  cementum  with 
its  membrane  is  therefore  the  most  important  tissue  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  tooth  ;  its  articulation  with  the  alveolus  remains  unaltered, 
and  the  functions  of  absorption  and  nutrition  are  not  interfered  with. 
Pulp  endowment,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  healthful  union  between  root 
and  alveolus,  might  be  dispensed  with  w^ithout  detriment.  And  yet 
the  votaries  of  certain  fashions  or  fads  teach  up  the  union  between 
root  and  alveolus — extract,  mutilate,  replant — without  regard  to  the 
fact  that  this  all-important  relation  once  disturbed  is  never  restored. 
Such  practice  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  laws  governing  nutrition 
as  exhibited  in  other  parts  of  the  osseous  system.  Extraction  de- 
stroys the  life  of  the  cementum  a,nd  the  periosteum,  depriving  the 
root  of  cementum  and  of  the  only  tissue  through  which  restoration 
to  vital  union  is  possible.  Extraction  and  replacement  are  physio- 
logically incompatible  with  the  office  of  the  tissues  involved.  Living 
tissue  abhors  dead  matter  and  cannot  be  induced  into  permanent  as- 
sociation, much  less  vital  union.  The  root  portion  of  an  undisturbed 
pulpless  tooth  is  a  vital,  living  organ,  exercising  its  functions  as 
when  the  pulp  distributed  sensation  and  nutrition  to  the  dentine  and 
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onafnel.  Complete  removal  of  the  devitalize*!  pulp-tisAue,  with 
proper  disinfection  of  the  tiihiilefl  and  intertuhulur  matter,  doe«  not 
interfere  with  uninterru[)te<I  contiiiuali«>n  of  the  normal  functions  of 
the  tisMiies  which  furnish  vital  attachment  between  root  and  alveolus. 
Such  teeth  have  favorable  prf)gnosifl  in  all  es^senlial  particuluni. 
Pulpless  youni^  teeth,  those  which  have  lost  their  pulps  before  the 
vascularity  of  the  cementum  lias  been  restricted  by  the  contraction 
of  its  lacumr  and  canaliculi  throu^^h  deposits  in  its  substance,  are 
more  subject  to  ccmental  accretions  than  the  same  teeth  with  living 
pulps;  but  this  is  not  an  unfavorable  condition,  as  through  it  the 
territory  of  normal  circulation  is  increased  to  the  benefit  of  the 
tooth.  A  noticeably  frecjuent  result  of  pulp  destruction  is  a  closer, 
firmer  union  of  root  and  alveolus,  due  to  an  increased  tendency  to 
deposits  of  cemental  tissue  on  the  surface  of  the  root,  and  also  to 
the  entire  obliteration  of  calcific  deposits  through  pulp  influence. 
A  pulpless  tooth  which  has  never  been  the  subject  of  pyorrh<P3  alve- 
olaris  is  practically  imtnunr  to  that  trouble;  in  fact,  removal  of  the 
pulp  in  the  beginning  of  that  disease  is  attended  with  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  With  our  present  methods  of  crown  restoration,  the 
condition  of  the  crown  is  of  little  importance.  The  root  should 
always  form  the  basis  of  judgment  and  diagnosis,  as  upon  that  de- 
pends the  permanent  comfort  and  retention  of  the  tooth.  The  r«x>t 
which  has  uninjure(l  pericemental  connection  never  questions  whether 
the  crown  it  supports  is  natural  or  artificial,  but  p«*rforms  all  the  func- 
tions of  a  tooth  with  uncomplaining  fidelity. 

Ill  dealing  with  a  pulpless  root  devoid  of  natural  crown,  there 
should  be  free  removal  of  the  dentine  from  the  thickest  portion  of 
the  root,  care  being  exereisetl  not  to  touch  upon  the  cementum  and 
to  leave  the  typical  third  practically  undisturbed.  Pure  wo^^d  creo- 
sote is  a  specific  as  a  root-drt»ssing,  promoting  harmonious  relations 
between  the  devitalize*!  <!entine  ami  the  living  cementum.  Crowns 
having  the  appearance  of  the  natural  organ  can  be*sei*ure1y  applieti 
to  any  root  having  tlie  alveolo-dental  articulation  in  a  nonnal  phys« 
iological  condition.  For  comfortable  retention,  utility,  and  de«ira 
bilily,  the  prognosis  is  most  favorable. 

l>r.  Cliarbs  L  IlungerfonI,  Kansas  i'liy.  Mo.,  read  a  paper 
entitled  *'  Tli«>  Physiological  Kelution  of  the  Dental  Pulp  to  the 
Kconoujy." 

Originally,  the  dtMital  pulp  \wis  a  constructive  organ,  tom|>o- 
rarily  associated  with  the  economy  for  the  pur|Hwe  of  forming  den- 
tine.    Its  function  completed,  nature  tries  to  pass  it  on  into  other 
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forms,  for  there  is  no  standing  still  in  nature.  Where  growth 
ceases,  decay  commences,  for  the  involvement  of  more  perfect 
forms.  While  a  tooth  is  distinctly  a  dermal  product,  it  is  a  dilFer- 
entiation  of  that  derma  that  gives  rise  to  the  three  membranes  that 
produce,  respectively,  enamel,  dentine,  and  cement,  each  of  which 
grows  at  the  expense  of  the  organ  from  which  it  derived  its  origin, 
maintaining  its  existence  independently  of  that  organ  in  exact  ratio 
to  that  organ's  maintaining  or  losing  its  original  functions.  The 
entire  enamel-membrane  is  used  up  by  the  forming  enamel ;  the 
dentine  serves  no  other  purpose  than  a  go-between,  supporting  the 
enamel-shield  or  the  outside,  connecting  it  to  the  more  vital  cement 
underneath,  but  physiologically  wholly  independent  of  either.  Cut 
oflf  the  crown  of  the  tooth ;  drill  out  the  dentine  to  the  apex  of  the 
root,  the  cement  still  lives,  and  thrives  even  better  than  it  did 
before. 

There  is  but  one  valid  argument  against  pulp  removal,  and  that 
is  the  inability  to  entirely  remove  it  and  fill  the  space.  A  human 
tooth  does  not  depend  for  its  physiological  relationship  with  the 
economy  on  either  the  dentine  or  the  enamel,  for  neither  comes  in 
contact  with  the  economy,  and,  after  the  removal  of  the  dentine, 
enamel,  and  pulp,  there  is  no  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the 
remaining  dental  tissues,  viz.,  cement,  periosteum,  and  alveolar 
process.  The  dental  follicle,  having  grown  enough  dentine  to  give 
stability,  has  performed  all  the  physiological  function  of  which  it  is 
capable ;  any  further  functioning  is  of  an  abnormal  character,  and  is 
followed  by  disintegration  and  pain. 

On  motion,  two  other  papers  offered  by  the  Section,  "  Counter- 
Irritation,"  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Griswold,  and  "  Recent  Advances  in 
Therapeutics,"  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Harlan,  wiere  read  by  title. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  three  papers  previously  read,  Dr.  M.  L. 
Rhein  spoke  in  advocacy  of  the  views  advanced  by  the  essayists  as 
to  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  removal  of  the  pulps  of  mature 
teeth  when  exposed  by  decay,  and  depicted  the  evils  resulting  from 
indiscriminate  and  vain  efforts  to  save  the  pulps  of  all  teeth.  He 
spoke  of  the  recent  valuable  histological  work  of  Dr.  Fletcher,  of 
Cincinnati,  especially  his  studies  of  the  pericemental  alveolar  mem- 
brane and  the  importance  of  the  conservation  of  this  portion  of  the 
dental  organization. 

Dr.  G.  V.  Black  said  that  time  would  not  permit  of  following 
through  all  the  points  of  the  paper,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  do  not  yet  know  all  there  is  to  know  on  any  subject.     The 
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peridental  meinhrane  has  not  received  the  close  aiui  careful  ntudy  it 
(lemarHls,  The  imture  of  the  incinhnine  is  not  gencrallv  under- 
HtoojI.  Althou|^h  he  lias  individually  ;^iven  it  a  ^rc*at  amount  of 
study,  he  feels  that  he  is  not  yet  familiar  with  it.  There  is  a  set  of 
glands  that  occupy  a  position  in  this  membrane  that  are  ignored  by 
the  generality  of  the  profession,  and  the  cementum  itself  is  not  yet 
well  understood.  It  is  a  continually  growing  bo<ly  becoming 
thicker  a.s  the  tooth  is  older;  it  is  liable  to  extraneous  growths,  be- 
coming thick  and  nodulous.  This  niay  occur  at  any  age,  but  gener- 
ally after  adult  age.  The  process  of  detachment  and  reattachment 
of  the  peridental  membrane  to  the  tooth  is  not  very  generally  under- 
stood. This  is  a  subject  that  should  be  studied,  especially  by  those 
engaged  in  moving  the  teeth,  in  which  process  the  films  of  the 
membrane  are  severely  stretched  or  entirely  detache<l,  either  from 
the  alveolar  wall  or  from  the  cementum,  and  the  space  reoccupied 
by  new  bone-cells  or  added  cementum. 

(Question. — As  we  are  so  often  engaged  in  moving  teeth,  will 
you,  as  a  scientific  observer,  tell  us,  does  the  absorption  take  place 
in  the  cementum  or  in  the  bone?) 

I>r.  lilack. — The  absorption  of  calcific  tissue  is  from  the  alveo- 
lus principally,  though  it  may  be  from   the  cementum  also.     Hv  the 
laying  down  of  new  cement-tissue,  the  fibres  are  unattached,  in  that 
the   process  is  the  same  in   replantation.     If  the  conditions  are  so 
perfect   that   this  is  done  on   all   parts  of  the  root,  there  will   Ikj  a 
perfect  reattachment.      Hut  when  the  conditions  are  not  favorable, 
there  will   be  absorption  instea«l  of  reattachment,  and  the  tooth  will 
be   lost.      I    agree  \s\{\\  the   papers    that   a   tooth  mav  very  perfectly 
retain   its   health   and  vigor  after  the   removal  of  the  pulp,  antl   its 
removal  is  justifiable  in  many  cases.      Hut  the  <|uestion  arises.  Is  a 
pulpless  tooth  as  good  as  if  the  pulp  were  alive  and  healthy?      In 
one  sense  surgery  is  always  an   interference  with  nature.      Is   the 
tooth  as  good?     Kmphatieally   No.      Hut   in   many  cases   the  only 
way  open  is  to  remove  the  pulp;   but  the   later  in   life  this  is  done, 
the  better  it  is  for  the  ti»«»th.      In  every  case,  when*  a  t»K>i!    •  -'■    is 

ilestroyed,  there  is  a  retrograde  change  in   the  dentine,  a  n ir 

change;  the  dentine  is  not  up  to  its  nonnal  strength  after  the  l.ti  >.. 
of  time.  When,  from  any  cause,  there  is  a  recesisiun  of  the  pulp, 
cutting  of  the  dentinal  fibrils,  the  nourishment  of  that  (mrtion  of 
the  dentine  is  cut  ofl";  and  when  you  cut  into  it  you  will  find  that  it 
has  lost  strength,  and  cttntinues  to  lose  it,  oven  though  the  pulp  i^- 
mains  alive. 
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I  quite  agree  with  the  papers  as  to  the  complete  death  of  the  den- 
tine after  the  removal  of  the  pulp,  but  there  is  an  osmosis  through 
the  dentine  that  influences  the  integrity  of  the  tooth.  If  the  den- 
tinal tubes  are  open,  there  is  an  increase  of  osmosis  from  the  saliva 
and  we  have  a  retrograde  action.  If  the  tubules  are  not  open  for 
the  saliva  to  flow  in,  then  the  osmosis  is  through  the  cementum  to 
the  dentine,  which  tends  towards  its  integrity.  Every  time  the  saliva 
is  allowed  to  enter  a  cavity  after  pulp  removal  it  is  injurious  to  the 
dentine.  Injury  is  often  done  by  the  chemical  action  of  so-called 
remedies  stuffed  into  cavities.  Whenever  a  case  presents  in  which  it 
is  clear  the  pulp  should  be  devitalized,  by  no  matter  what  method, 
nothing  should  ever  be  permitted  to  enter  the  cavity  but  what  is 
placed  there  by  design  and  with  a  purpose.  Seal  it  up  and  prevent 
the  entrance  of  saliva.  But  do  not  destroy  the  pulp  in  the  teeth  of 
children.  The  pulp  is  large  ;  the  apical  foramen  is  large  and  open  ; 
you  will  not  get  the  same  results  that  you  do  in  adult  teeth.  Those 
who  have  kept  records  of  cases  for  many  years,  and  can  say  just 
when  such  a  thing  was  done  and  how  it  was  done,  will  tell  you  that 
what  I  tell  you  is  true.  If  a  pulp  is  removed  from  a  tooth  when  it 
is  young,  it  will  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  long  life. 

In  closing  the  discussion  of  his  paper,  Dr.  Smith  maintained  the 
position  taken  in  the  paper,  that  a  pulpless  tooth  was  in  every  sense 
as  good  as  one  with  a  living  pulp ;  if  the  root  is  living  and  healthy, 
it  makes  no  difference  for  functional  use  whether  the  crown  is  a 
laboratory  crown  or  a  natural  crown. 

Dr.  Hungerford  said  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  what  he  had  said 
in  his  paper. 

Dr.  G.  V.  I.  Brown  exhibited  and  described  briefly  the  illustra- 
tions for  his  paper  entitled  '^  Some  Cases  in  Oral  Surgery  and  the 
Lessons  they  Teach,"  but  declined  to  read  the  paper,  the  time  being 
too  short. 

This  was  the  last  paper  presented.  It  was  announced  that  the 
paper  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  Sections  and  presented  for 
reading,  but  not  read,  would  go  to  the  publication  committee.  Theo- 
ries recommended  by  the  Sections,  but  not  presented  at  this  meeting, 
would  be  held  over  for  next  year  by  the  respective  Sections. 

After  the  election,  the  result  of  which  has  been  published,  and 
the  final  routine  business,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Va.,  June  26,  1900. 

Adjourned. 
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A  liK<JULAK  mcoting  of  llir  IiiMtitiitc  wan  hcM  on  Thursday 
evenin^»  November  !♦,  1H1)'.»,  at  the  ollice  of  L>r.  J.  Morgan  Howe, 
No.  58  West  Forty -seventh  Street,  New  York,  Dr.  Charles  O. 
Kimball,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Chairman. — As  there  are  no  communications  on  theory 
and  practice,  wc  will  proceed  to  the  regular  businens  of  the  evening. 
Inasmuch  as  Drs.  Curtis  and  Lilicnthal  have  not  yet  arrived,  we 
will  reverse  the  regular  order  of  business.  I  will  call  on  Dr.  8. 
Freeman,  who  is  to  present  a  paper  upon  "  The  Use  of  Compressed 
Air  in  Operative  Dentistry." 

(For  Dr.  Freeman's  paper,  see  page  \&2.) 

Dr.  Freeman. — I  also  wish  to  present  a  new  antiseptic  mouth- 
lamp.  The  lamp  consists  simply  of  an  electric  mouth-lamp,  sur- 
rounded by  a  glass  tube.  The  whole  thing  can  easily  be  taken  apart 
and  cleansed.  The  double  glass  also  has  the  advantage  of  taking 
up  the  heat  from  the  lamp.  The  apparatus  can  be  inserted]  in  the 
nose,  for  instance,  for  several  minutes  without  producing  any  ap- 
preciable warmth. 

DI8CU.S8I0N. 

/>/•.  Jo/tti  .{.  SrhmiJt. — The  paper  was  a  very  interesting  one 
to  me,  inasmuch  as  I  have  used  compreescd  air  for  several  months, 
and  find  it  a  valuable  adjunct  to  my  office.  The  simple  fact  that  I 
can  use  a  spray,  operated  by  my  lady  assistant,  while  cutting  a  tooth 
for  crowning  or  while  trimming  tlown  a  filling,  thus  doing  awav  with 
the  pain  of  the  operation  due  lo  thermal  e!>  'f  '•-.  more  than  f^avs 
for  the  apparatus,     .\gain,  before  operating,  -^  i;;  the  mouth  with 

an  antiseptic  bath  makes  the  mouth  pleasanter  for  the  operator  and 
is  beneficial  to  the  patient.  Using  the  spray  after  removing  the 
rubber  dam  leaves  the  mouth  in  a  nice,  fresh  condition.  For  this 
purpose  I  use  a  modified  form  «»f  listerine,  which  I  find  so  satisfme- 
tory  that  I  shoubl  like  to  give  the  formula  to  the  Society. 

U     lloiiKiic  acitl. 
IltirAX.  ^^  ]i  r  ; 
H4irii'  ncu\.   ^  x. 

Dissolve  in  hat  water  t\v«  Ivr  j.intx. 
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H     01.  Eucalyptus, 
01.  Gaultheria, 
01.  Menth.  pip.,  aa  .^ii; 
Thymol,  ^iv  ; 
Fl.  ext.  wild  indigo  as  coloring  matter,   §  ii. 

Dissolve  in  six  pints  of  alcohol. 

Mix  altogether  and  add  water  sufficient  to  make  four  gallons. 
Allow  to  stand  twelve  hours  and  then  filter.  It  is  usually  necessary 
to  filter  three  times  and  obtain  a  beautiful  straw-colored  solution. 

Dr.  Freeman. — Do  you  cut  the  oils  first  with  alcohol  ? 

Dr.  Schmidt. — Yes.  This  solution  is  too  strong  to  use  and 
must  be  diluted  in  one-half  or  more  of  water.  For  cases  of  pyor- 
rhoea I  use  a  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  solution  of  formaldehyde, 
coloring  this  green. 

Another  nice  spraying  solution  is  one  put  upon  the  market 
recently  by  Johnson  &  Johnson,  called  "  camphenol." 

A  five-ounce  mixture  costs  thirty-five  cents,  and  makes  with  the 
addition  of  water,  four  gallons  of  spraying-solution.  Pyrozone  or 
dioxide  of  hydrogen  with  borine  or  listerine  also  make  good  solu- 
tions. 

We  frequently  find,  in  patients  with  a  catarrhal  affection,  diffi- 
culty in  breathing  when  the  dam  has  been  adjusted.  In  these  cases 
i  find  the  following  solution  very  beneficial : 

li     Albolene,  ^  ii ; 

Menthol,  grs.  v ; 

01.  Eucalyptus,  TTLxx. 
M. — Use  in  an  oil  atomizer. 

Close  the  hps  firmly  on  the  tube  of  the  atomizer  and  spray,  in- 
structing the  patient  to  inhale  naturally  and  exhale  through  the 
nose.  A  patient  suffering  with  coryza  or  any  catarrhal  condition 
is  relieved  and  thus  prepared  for  the  dental  operation,  making  it 
bearable.  If  you  have  not  the  compressed  air  and  atomizer,  any 
hand  oil  atomizer  will  give  results  which  will  pay  for  the  trouble. 

The  method  of  heating  the  air  for  the  hot-air  syringe  is  of 
interest.  The  S.  S.  White  heater  in  my  hands  has  not  been  a 
success.  I  think  the  one  Dr.  Freeman  describes  ought  to  be 
successful.  At  present  I  am  using  cold  air,  as  I  have  no  heating 
apparatus.  The  apparatus  which  I  have  been  using  is  made  by  the 
Cleveland  Faucet  Company.  I  have  an  apparatus  in  each  operating 
room,  in  the  laboratory  for  the  blow-pipe,  and  also  for  inflating 
bicycle  tires.  I  have  a  pump  in  the  cellar,  and  the  whole  apparatus 
only  cost  me  eighty  dollars. 
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fh .  rirt/il  F.  Piirkt'r. — I  think  I  have  conlriveil  a  lillle  hot- 
air  Hyriiige  which  will  Huit  Dr.  Schnii<lt'8  purpone  ailmirahly.  It 
consists  of  H  coil  of  very  small  hrass  tubing  Hurroun»Ic«!  hy  a  jacket, 
iho  whole  heiiig  filled  with  molten  zinc.  The  ctirrent  of  air  la  made 
to  pass  throii;:h  the  coiled  tube,  and  when  the  apparatus  has  been 
placed  in  tin*  Hansen  or  the  alcohol  flame  for  two  or  three  minutes 
and  becomes  thoroughly  heated  the  results  are  very  satisfactory. 
It  will  give  a  continuous  hot  blast  for  ten  or  more  minutes,  which 
enables  one  to  thoroughly  dry  a  devitalized  tooth  to  the  extreme 
end  of  the  roots,  and  I  consider  this  f)f  great  importance  towards 
the  success  of  filling  roots  of  teeth.  If  crowns  are  set  with  gutta- 
percha and  for  any  reason  re<|uire  removal,  it  is  possible  to  heat  the 
crown  sufficiently  with  this  apparatus  to  soften  the  gutta  percha  and 
easily  slip  the  crown  off. 

/>r.  \V.  St,  Georifc  Elliott. — The  lamp  whiih  I)r.  Krrrman  has 
shown  us  seems  to  fill  the  re(|uirements  very  fully.  Of  c«>urse,  most 
of  us  know  that  we  can  bu}*  an  aseptic  mouth-lamp  at  almost  any 
electrical  supply  stores,  made  in  the  same  way,  only  more  crude,  but 
which,  however,  is  a  very  fair  instrument. 

III  regard  to  the  hot-air  heaters,  some  one  will  introduce  an  in- 
strument which  answers  the  purpose  fairly  well.  It  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  ])rofession  anil  used  very  largely  until  some  one  finds  out 
that  it  is  exceedingly  inefficient.  The  reason  for  fbl-*  !-<  th:it  innny 
of  our  appliances  are  not  tested  for  efficiency. 

If  you  go  into  a  manufacturing  concern  and  in«|uire  regartling 
any  given  machine,  you  will  bo  told  what  commercial  and  theoretical 
efficiency  the  machine  possesses.  About  a  year  ago  I  commenced 
a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  which  was  the  most  efficient. 
1  took  one  milligram  of  water,  and  with  the  diflVrent  apparatus 
heated  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  same  Bunsen  flame,  I 
evaporated  that  amount  of  water.  The  first  thing  that  I  ascertained 
was  that  the  carbon  which  is  put  in  so  many  of  the  heaters  is  not 
only  useless,  but  is  absolutely  a  detriment.  I  also  found  that  in  an 
al)solutely  new  instrument  i»o  evaponition  whatever  look  place.  This 
was  due  to  ilie  fad  that  the  paraffin  which  covers  the  carl>on  when 
it  is  new,  melt.s  and  forms  a  covering  over  the  water,  preventing 
evaporation.  I  t'ound  that  the  most  efficient  heater  is  the  Perrj, 
which  is  a  little  cone  of  copper  or  silver  at  the  end  of  a  syringe. 
1  also  experimented  with  long  tubes  of  brass,  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  tliaineter  nnd  about  fifteen  feet  long.  These  wer  **  ini 
into  a  small  coil  and   placed   in  a  tank  of  boiling  water.      !'*«--. u^  a 
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stream  of  air  through  this  tube  I  found  that  the  results  amounted 
to  nothing.  The  air  passed  through  the  tube  so  rapidly  that  it 
absorbed  practically  no  heat  whatsoever.  I  am  now  experimenting 
a  little  with  a  view  to  using  the  gas  blow- pipe  itself.  An  excellent 
method  of  introducing  medicinal  vapors  into  root  canals  is  by  heat- 
ing an  ordinary  syringe  in  the  flame  and  then  drawing  a  drop  of  the 
medicament  into  the  syringe  and  returning  it  as  vapor. 

I  have  also  made  an  electrical  apparatus  for  pumping  the  air, 
the  hydraulic  apparatus  being  very  apt  to  break  down. 

I  have  a  little  fan  motor  behind  my  cabinet,  on  the  floor,  which 
runs  a  grinding  and  polishing  apparatus,  and  the  same  motor  runs  a 
fan  in  summer.  I  connected  with  this  apparatus  a  small  bicycle 
pump,  which  pumps  air  into  a  reservoir  containing  ten  gallons.  This 
gives  me  a  pressure  of  ten  pounds,  which  I  find  is  sufficient. 

Br.  Freeman. — If  Dr.  Elliott  will  go  to  the  Watler  Manufac- 
turing Company,  he  will  find  the  very  apparatus  which  he  has  de- 
scribed. This  apparatus  will  give  fifteen  pounds  pressure,  the 
cylinder  holding  ten  or  fifteen  gallons.  It  may  also  be  used  as  a 
suction-pump  by  reversing. 

Dr.  Charles  Meeker. — I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Freeman  what 
brand  of  hydrogen  dioxide  he  uses  and  also  if  he  has  used  hydro- 
zone. 

Br.  Freeman. — The  hydrogen  dioxide  which  I  use  is  that  pre- 
pared by  the  Oakland  Chemical  Company.  I  have  never  used  the 
hydrozone. 

The  Chairman. — We  will  now  bring  the  discussion  to  a  close 
and  with  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  participated. 
Dr.  C.  B.  Parker,  much  to  our  regret,  is  unable  to  be  with  us  this 
evening.  He  has,  however,  sent  on  his  paper,  and,  with  your  per- 
mission, the  secretary  will  read  it.  I  regret  exceedingly  his  absence, 
as  we  had  hoped  to  have  Dr.  Parker's  reply  to  the  discussion  as  well 
as  his  paper. 

(For  Dr.  Parker's  paper,  see  page  169.) 

DISCUSSION. 

Gr.  Lenox  Curtis. — An  apology  seems  unnecessary  by  one  able 
to  do  conservative  surgery  as  described  by  Dr.  Parker. 

My  experience  in  the  use  of  cocaine  is  confined  to  hydrochlorate. 
This  I  use  in  varying  strength,  to  suit  the  case. 

I  invariably  employ  its  antidote, — volasem, — to  guard  against 
any  untoward  effects.     This  enables  me  to  proceed  with  the  opera- 
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tion  without  Iom)  of  time,  and  the  patient  to  leave  my  offioe  tl  MOD 
a8  the  operation  is  over.  I  use  cocaine  in  fully  ninety  per  cent,  of 
my  oponitions. 

The  tlcntist's  manual  tniinln^,  ami  familiarity  with  oral  work, 
enahh's  him  to  operate  within  the  mouth  with  the  bur  an<l  en^^ine 
as  readily  a.4  the  general  surgeon  operates  with  the  knife  and  cutting 
forcepH  from  without.  The  great  arlvanlage  of  thi.s,  ha  claimed  by 
the  author,  is  the  little  damage  done  to  the  facial  expre»Aion,  for 
rea.son  of  no  scarring,  small  Io.hh  of  bhnjd,  and  litlUr  injury  to  the 
nerves.  It  also  facilitates  rapid  operating,  and,  hecausc  of  the 
miiiiiiium  amount  of  injury  to  the  normal  tis^sues,  the  time  re«juired 
in  the  reproductive  process  is  greatly  reduced. 

If  surgeons  would  familiarize  themselves  with  the  use  of  the 
engine  and  this  method  of  operating,  I  think  they  would  find  it  a 
great  advantage.  I  believe  surgeons  are  not  justified  in  cutting 
through  the  face  to  do  maxillary  operations.  ()j)erations  through 
the  mouth  have  been  demonstrated  fur  so  long  a  time  that  every 
up-to-date  surgeon  must  recognize  them.  It  wouhl,  therefore,  seem 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon,  in  event  of  unfamiliarity  with  his 
work,  to  call  in  a  man  like  Dr.  Parker  to  assist  him.  It  is  now 
consiilered  no  disgrace  to  admit  we  do  not  know  everything. 

It  also  seems  unjustifiable  not  to  teach  the  student  these  con- 
servative methods.  Nothing  to  me  seems  more  crude  in  surgery 
than  to  cut  through  the  face  in  maxillary  operations,  such  as  in 
the  disease  of  the  antrum  and  resecting  the  maxdla ;  and  yet 
how  few  surgeons  there  are  who  consider  personal  appearance  in 
this  work.  In  Germany  it  is  considered  an  honor  to  display  facial 
sears;   in  Ameriea,  a  misfortune. 

I  can  understand  some  of  the  advantages  deriveil  from  the  use 
of  the  lead  plate,  for  instance,  the  retaining  of  the  contour  of  the 
face  until  sullieient  bone  is  formed  to  support  the  periosteum,  and 
also  checking  granulation  when  complete.  However,  this  method  is 
new  to  me. 

In  my  article  on  "  Keseelion  and  Kepro«luonon  ol  llie  .Mixdla*,  ' 
published  in  the  I  NTKK.NATIONAL  DkNTAI.  .lolUNAl.  of  M:iroh  H», 
IHIKS^  1  .Mpeak  of  the  preservalioii  of  the  e.inl-»ur  of  the  f.ii'e,  from 
which  1  (juote  the  following: 

"  My  method  to  obtain  the  l>  :^ult.s  in  the  preservation  of 
the  contour  of  the  jaw  is  by  retaining  the  necrusc«l  bone  in  piMition 
until  the  periosteum  has  been  so  slreng(hene<l  by  rcpn>«luolion  as 
to  allow  nature's  outlines  to  be  maintained,  employing  it  as  an  inter- 
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osseous  splint.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  bone,  I  retain 
the  contour  of  the  face  by  gauze  packing,  and  change  from  time 
to  time  until  the  bone  is  sufficiently  reproduced  to  resume  its  shape. 

''  Where  the  destruction  of  the  bone  has  been  great,  and  the  peri- 
osteum too  weak  to  retain  the  jaw  in  position  during  the  process 
of  reproduction,  I  use  an  interdental  splint  (as  employed  by  Liston 
over  fifty  years  ago),  in  which  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  properly 
occlude." 

This  method  has  been  employed  by  me  for  a  period  extending 
over  more  than  a  dozen  years. 

The  Chairman. — As  this  is  a  subject  which  requires  more  of  a 
surgical  knowledge,  I  have  asked  Dr.  H.  Lilienthal,  of  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital,  to  be  present  and  discuss  Dr.  Parker's  paper. 

Dr.  H.  Lilienthal. — I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  this 
paper,  which  I  think  is  a  decidedly  important  one,  since  it  deals  with 
a  class  of  cases  which,  as  Dr.  Curtis  has  said,  certainly  have  been 
neglected  by  the  general  surgeon.  I  will  admit  that,  until  compara- 
tively recent  years,  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  some- 
times frightful  disfigurement  which  follows  the  removal  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bones. 

In  the  first  place  as  to  anaesthesia.  I  do  not  think  it  is  exactly 
fair,  although  I  understand  Dr.  Curtis's  feeling  in  the  matter  and 
do  not  wish  to  go  outside  of  Dr.  Parker's  paper,  to  judge  of  the 
possibilities  of  local  anaesthesia  simply  from  cases  of  caries  or  necro- 
sis, for  that  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bones.  Nature  has  really  removed  them,  or  will  do 
so  if  we  wait  long  enough,  although  of  course  with  unsightly  de- 
formities. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  fact  that  when  we  are  not  dealing 
with  caries  and  necrosis,  but  with  neoplasms,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
work  in  a  more  radical  fashion  than  is  done  in  the  beautiful  method 
described  by  Dr.  Parker.  For  instance,  in  sarcoma  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  where  we  have  to  take  away  bone,  periosteum,  nerves,  and 
in  some  instances  the  skin  as  well. 

Of  course,  these  are  not  the  cases  to  which  Dr.  Parker  has  re- 
ferred;  nevertheless,  I  refer  to  them  because  I  do  not  think  it 
exactly  right  that  a  stomatologist  who  sees  a  case  of  disease  of  the 
superior  maxilla  should  immediately  jump  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  operation  is  comparatively  trifling  and  that  local  anaesthesia 
will  suffice.  Of  course,  in  cases  of  caries  and  necrosis  this  may  be 
so.     It  is,  therefore,  very  important  to  diagnose  the  case  very  care- 
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fully  in  the  beginning  to  ascertain  whether  you  are  really  dealing 
with  one  of  the  ciwcs  which  iiove  been  referred  to,  or  whether  it  is 
perhaps  neoplastic  in  origin. 

I  have  (lone  consi<leraMc  general  Hurgery  with  the  aid  of  local 
anirstheticfl.  I  have  opened  the  gall-bladder  a  number  of  times 
an<l  removed  gallstones.  Opened  the  urinary  bladder.  Done 
many  operations  for  hernia.  Only  recently  I  resected  a  costal 
cartilage  and  opened  the  pericardium,  removing  from  fifty  to  sixty 
ounces  of  pus.  The  patient  made  a  recovery  and  the  operation  was 
done  with  ahsolutely  no  pain.  In  this  case  it  would  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  to  have  employed  a  general  anicsthesia. 

I  believe  in  local  an.'csthesia,  but  I  think  in  a  resection  of  the 
upper  jaw,  where  you  have  more  to  do  than  the  removal  of  a  se^jues- 
trum  or  the  scraping  of  a  carious  cavity,  where  you  have  to  cut 
tlirough  much  soft  tissue,  as  in  removing  the  entire  superior  jnaxilla, 
expf>sing  the  eye  and  r)rl)it,  the  operation  is  so  horrible  that  I  think 
a  general  anicsthetic  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

As  to  local  aniesthetics  I  will  make  one  more  remark  :  There  are 
two  drugs  besides  cocaine  which  are  valuable.  They  are  beta  eucain 
and  nirvanin,  which  latter  is  a  soluble  form  of  orthoform. 

The  bur  was  mentioned  as  being  preferable  to  the  chisel  in  thc^«^ 
operations.  The  reason  why  the  surgeon  sticks  to  the  chisel  rather 
than  to  the  forceps  or  saw  is  that  the  chisel  makes  a  clean  cut, 
so  where  it  is  necessary  that  the  bone  should  heal  without  giving 
off  the  smallest  (juantity  even  of  necrotic  tissue,  the  chisel  is  the 
only  instrument  which  is  suitable.  In  the  openitions  describe*!,  of 
course,  it  <loes  not  make  so  much  difl'erence  ;  nevertheless,  the  use  of 
the  chisel  should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  problem  of  keeping  the  facial  e.xpression  anything  like 
what  it  n<»rmally  was,  is  a  very  complicated  one,  parlieularly  where 
the  periosteum  has  been  removed  and  there  is  no  rei^enemtion  of 
bone.     There   I  think  the   highest  skill  of  the  stoma'  come« 

into  play,  an<l  1  recognize  the  fact  that  every  man  must  have  his  own 
method.  1  do  not  believe  any  two  cases  are  alike.  The  tijwuo  in 
no  two  instances  is  alike.  I  have  sihmi  some  very  beautiful  and 
Home  very  mednKTe  attempts  in  this  direetion.  I  call  attention  to 
the  frightful  deforniily  when  both  superior  maxdhr  are  removed. 
The  dilTieulties  in  these  cases  must  be  fully  ten  limes  as  fjfi  as 
when  but  one  side  is  taken  away.  I  have  seen  manv  cases  wher« 
one  superior  maxilla  has  bet»n  removetl  and  the  facial  expression 
was  very  good.  I  have  seen  only  one  or  two  where  both  have 
removed  anti  in.iu*  where  the  deformity  waa  not  greaL 
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The  lead  method,  as  described  by  Dr.  Parker,  is  very  clever ; 
this  splint  keeping  the  granulation  in  place  until  healing  is  well 
under  way.  The  only  difficulty  would  be  where  we  have  no  regen- 
eration of  bone.  Here  the  cicatricial  contraction  will  continue  long 
after  the  gauze  has  been  removed.  However,  this  method  would 
suffice  in  the  cases  covered  by  the  paper,  but  some  method  should 
be  invented  for  keeping  the  soft  parts  up  without  the  use  of  gauze, 
which  is  compressible  and  allows  the  deformity  to  progress.  I  will 
say  that  the  only  good  I  have  ever  seen  from  an  appliance  in  cases 
of  double  resection  of  the  superior  maxilla  was  in  the  separation  of 
the  nasal  from  the  oral  cavity.  Of  course,  when  both  maxillae  are 
gone  the  mouth  and  nose  form  one  huge  cavity.  An  artificial  roof 
of  the  mouth,  here,  which  will  separate  the  nose  from  the  mouth, 
will  contribute  enormously  to  the  patient's  health  and  comfort.  I 
have  seen  such  an  appliance  made  by  a  dentist.  The  patient  pro- 
tested because  the  face  was  not  as  beautiful  as  before  the  operation, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  dentist  did  not  see  her  until  the  cicatricial 
tissue  had  formed,  he  was  not  to  be  blamed. 

The  Qhairman. — We  are  very  much  obliged  to  our  friend,  Dr. 
Lilienthal.  We  are  disappointed  this  evening  in  the  absence  of 
Professor  Dawbarn,  who  was  to  have  been  present  and  take  part  in 
the  discussion,  but  he  informed  me  that  he  had  overlooked  the  fact, 
when  he  promised  to  be  present,  that  he  had  an  important  faculty 
meeting  for  this  evening  which  he  had  to  attend. 

There  is  present  with  us  this  evening  Dr.  Fuller,  of  Brooklyn, 
who  has  seen  some  of  Dr.  Parker's  operations,  and  could  perhaps 
tell  us  further  about  them. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Fuller. — I  have  seen  two  or  three  of  the  operations, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  more  than  has  been  said. 
I  was  very  much  pleased  indeed  with  them,  and  think  them  equal  to 
any  operations  in  oral  surgery  which  i  have  ever  seen.  I  saw  the 
operation,  the  results  of  which  are  shown  in  the  picture,  and  was 
very  much  gratified  with  everything  which  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  operation. 

The  Chairman. — Gentlemen,  with  your  permission,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  explain,  as  Dr.  Parker  told  me,  the  manner  of  application 
of  the  lead  a  little  more  in  detail.  In  applying  the  lead  splint,  it 
is  desirable  to  get  some  support  from  the  back  teeth,  and,  as  Dr. 
Lilienthal  has  pointed  out,  the  special  advantage  of  Dr.  Parker's 
method  is  in  just  these  cases  where  the  whole  of  the  two  maxillae 
have  not  been  removed,  but  where  the  anterior  portion  has  been 
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removed.  I)r.  I'arkor  selectH  some  small  hollow  or  pit  in  the  bone 
left  on  eitiier  Hide,  and  to  these  adjusts  a  little  point  of  the  lead 
splint;  if  there  he  no  good  catch  he  makes  one.  The  lead  plate  is 
then  [ihicod  inside  the  lips,  the  litth»  points  caught  in  the  j>its  of 
bone,  and  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  li[)S  lioMs  it  in  place  without 
any  further  adjustment.  The  lead  is  in  sheets,  alK)ut  the  thickness 
of  thin  pasteboard,  thick  enough  to  hold,  but  thin  enough  so  that  it 
is  in  position,  contouring  the  face  a.s  desire<i.  The  appliance  is  then 
removed  and  wrapped  with  two  thicknesses  of  gauze  and  replaced 
in  f)osition,  and  as  the  granulations  approach  it  at  the  upper  edge 
it  is  cut  away,  thus  holding  out  the  lips  and  face  during  granula- 
tion. 

lh\  (^hitrlei  A.  Meeker. — I  should  like  to  have  Dr.  Lilienthal 
explain  somewhat  more  fully  about  nirvanin.  What  per  cent,  solu- 
tion is  used  as  a  local  amesthctic  ? 

Dr.  Lilienthal. — I  have  use<l  nirvanin  anywhere  from  one-half 
to  four  per  cent.  I  generally  u.se  a  two  per  cent,  solution.  It  is 
injecle<i  hypoderinically.  The  special  advantage  is  that  the  aiuw- 
thesia  lasts  longer.  It  does  not  last  so  long  as  orthoform,  but  longer 
than  cocaine  or  eucain.  With  eucain  (not  beta)  I  have  had  one  or 
two  disagreeable  experiences  One,  a  case  of  circumcision,  where 
I  di<l  not  want  to  give  a  genenil  anjesthetic,  I  injected  eucain  (not 
beta)  with  very  disastrous  results,  necrosis  of  the  skin  occurring. 
With  the  beta  eucain,  however,  I  have  never  had  such  an  experience, 
as  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  had  used  it  in  this  instance  the  result 
would  have  been  different.  Beta  eucain  waa  not  then  on  the 
market. 

/>r.  Curtis. — In  resection  of  the  upper  maxilhe  in  conse<juence 
of  necrosis,  I  would  say  if  an  impression  of  the  upper  jaw  is  taken 
before  the  optTatiun,  a  cast  run,  and  an  interdental  splint  made  to 
hold  the  teeth  in  position  during  the  pn)ceHs  of  reprmluction,  the 
bone  will  become  attached  to  the  teeth  and  the  teeth  will  Uvome  aa 
useful  as  ever.  The  teeth  are  thus  retained  in  normal  |M>sition  and 
the  contour  of  the  face  remains  unchanged.  This  methoil  is  alao 
applicable  to  the  lower  jaw. 

/>r.  Lilirnthtil. — I  was  referring  to  CMW  where  there  wma  com- 
plete resection  of  the  superior  max il lie.  Of  course,  if  there  are  no 
teeth  we  cannot  make  an  inderdental  splint.  I  do  beliere  Dr. 
Curtis  is  correct  where  there  art^  any  tet»th,  and  he  is  wiae  in  having 
his  prosthetic  appliance  matle  beforehan«l. 

Tlir  (^hainmtn.  —  It  is  very  unfortunate   that  our   pa|H»r  of  the 
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evening  was  read  instead  of  being  presented  by  Dr.  Parker  in 
person,  because  there  are  many  things  upon  which  he  would  have 
been  able  to  enlighten  us  in  the  discussion.  If  there  is  nothing 
further  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  we  will  close  the  discussion  with 
our  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  come  among  us  and  addressed 
us  so  ably  and  scientifically. 
Adjourned. 

Fred.  L.  Bogue,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 
Editor  the  New  York  Institute  of  Stomatology. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, December  5,  1899,  at  the  office  of  Dr.  S.  E.  Davenport,  No. 
51  West  Forty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  Dr.  Charles  C.  Kimball 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1900. 

President,  E.  A.  Bogue.  Vice-President,  C.  A.  Woodward. 
Recording  Secretary,  F.  Milton  Smith.  Corresponding  Secretary, 
George  A.  Wilson.  Treasurer,  J.  A.  Bishop.  Editor,  F.  L.  Bogue. 
Curator,  J.  C.  Palmer.  Executive  Committee,  J.  Morgan  Howe, 
C.  0.  Kimball,  S.  E.  Davenport. 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY   OF  DENTAL   SCIENCE. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Dental  Science  was  held  at  Young's  Hotel,  Wednesday  evening, 
October  4,  1899,  at  6  o'clock. 

A  paper  was  read  by  C.  N.  Johnson,  L.D.S.,  D.D.S.,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  entitled  '^Filling-materials." 

(For  Dr.  Johnson's  paper,  see  page  145.) 

DISCUSSION    ON    DR.    JOHNSON'S    PAPER. 

President  Cooke. — Several  years  ago,  one  of  our  members  en- 
joyed a  very  pleasant  time  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  office.  He  told 
me  this  evening  that  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  recollections  he  had 
of  his  trip  to  Chicago.  I  will  call  upon  Dr.  Andrews  to  open  the 
discussion  of  this  subject. 

Br.  Andrews. — I  remember  with  pleasure,  and  I  have  recalled 
many  times,  the  pleasant  hours  I  spent  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  his 
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office,  many  yearn  ago^  in  Chicago,  and  it  iH  a  delightful  occaflion  to 
me  to  meet  Dr.  Johimon  and  to  hear  his  able  paper. 

I  do  not  know  that  tliere  in  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  the 
subject  that  he  has  not  covere<l.  One  point  which  pleased  me  was 
his  reference  to  the  use  of  phitinum  and  gold-foil  for  filling  the 
ant<rir)r  teeth.  I  have  UHcd  it  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  have 
had  much  Hatisfaction  reMulting  from  the  success  of  these  fillings. 
You  can  nearly  approximate  the  color  of  the  teeth  with  one  of  the 
three  preparations  that  are  rurni8he<l  us  by  the  dental  dealers,  and 
I  can  fully  indorse  all  that  the  essayist  has  said  in  favor  of  these 
materials. 

I  wish  Dr.  .iohn^on  could  tell  us  something  about  sucoessfiil 
cements.  I  think  cement  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  we 
have  to  deal  with, — finding  the  proper  kind.  I  have  tried  all  kinds 
without  getting  anything  that  couM  be  relied  on.  I  have  been  for 
a  great  many  years  an  a<lvocate  of  preparatory  fillings  in  young, 
frail  teeth, —  filling  such  teeth  with  cement.  The  teeth  seem  to  be 
better  prepared  by  such  treatment  for  pernianent  work.  I  believe 
in  this  preparatory  work  to-day.  I  have  seen  the  value  of  it  after 
an  experience  of  over  thirty  years.  I  advocated  this  treatment 
before  the  Massachusetts  Dental  Society  many  years  ago,  and  the 
late  Professor  Chandler  sat  down  very  severely  on  me.  Hut  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  him  some  dozen  years  afterwards  advo- 
cating this  same  method.  We  are  on  the  watch  for  the  coming 
cement.  Kvery  kind  that  I  have  tried  has  its  faults.  In  some 
cases  the  cement  seemed  to  do  wonderfully  good  service,  almost 
permanent  work.  I  have  known  some  to  last  for  ten  years,  and 
that  is  exceedingly  satisfactory,  but  the  same  cement  in  another 
mouth  may  fail  in  six  months.  You  cannot  depend  on  any  cement 
that  I  know  of.  And  this  is  the  trouble  in  regard  to  inlays,  you 
are  never  (juite  sure  h«)W  long  they  will  remain  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  care  in  fitting  your  inlay.  1  have  had  inlays  that  did  g«KHi 
service  for  several  years;  others,  which  have  been  put  in  with  care, 
have  loosened  within  six  months.  The  inlays  make  very  In^nutiful 
fillings,  but  the  great  trouble  is,  you  cannot  depeml  upon  your  cement. 
I  can  indorse  anything  ho  has  .•taid  about  gold. 

1  think  amalgam  has  a  larger  claim  on  our  good  opinion  than 
Dr.  .lohuson  concetles  to  it.  I  regard  Dr.  .lohnson  as  an  exrollenl 
authority,  but  I  do  believt*  in  a  gotwl  amalgam  filling  in  the  plaiT 
where  it  is  indicated.  I  have  seen  in  my  own  practice  amalgam 
fillings   that    have  stood   the   test   of    twenty   and    tJiirty   yean»   in 
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the  distal  portions  of  the  mouth,  and  I  think  these  have  done 
quite  as  good  service  as  gold.  They  do  not  look  as  handsome, 
perhaps,  but  in  places  where  they  are  not  seen  they  are  very 
satisfactory.  We  must  use  judgment  in  what  we  use  and  how  we 
use  it. 

Dr.  Fillehrown. — I  have  had  the  privilege  for  a  number  of 
years  of  instructing  young  men,  and  I  have  invariably  taken  the 
ground  that  gold  was  the  best  all-round  filling  that  we  had,  and, 
barring  its  color,  suitable  in  every  way.  The  matter  of  conductivity 
does  not  count  very  much  against  it,  because  teeth  that  are  normally 
constructed  and  not  decayed  near  the  pulp  will  bear  all  the  thermal 
changes  that  will  come  through  any  conductivity  of  the  gold,  and 
if  the  cavity  is  large  enough  to  imperil  the  pulp,  the  difficulty  can- 
be  overcome  by  laying  over  it  some  non-conductor,  but  not  cement, 
because  it  is  very  likely  to  kill  the  pulp,  no  matter  what  you  use  for 
the  rest  of  the  filling. 

We  have  one  man  among  us  in  the  city  that  I  remember  as  long 
ago  as  1869,  who  took  the  ground  that  it  was  not  thermal  changes 
that  killed  the  pulp,  and  gold  was  the  best  metal  to  come  in  contact 
with  it.  I  refer  to  Dr.  N.  W.  Hawes,  and  he  at  that  time  was 
placing  a  few  thicknesses  of  gold-foil  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity 
and  gently  burnishing  it  down,  being  very  careful  to  exclude  the 
air  and  not  to  put  any  pressure  on  the  pulp.  He  claimed  that  he 
got  the  best  results  in  that  way, — better  than  trying  to  put  any 
other  substance  over  it.  I  have  not  thought  to  ask  him  what  his 
later  experience  has  been. 

I  do  not  think  the  exposure  of  gold  is  particularly  objectionable, 
although  I  have  long  recognized  the  fact,  without  trying  to  find  a 
reason  for  it,  that  in  some  mouths  it  looked  well,  while  in  others  it 
was  not  quite  satisfactory,  and  might  be  said  to  appear  obtrusive. 
I  think  the  essayist  has  given  the  analysis  of  that  difference  to- 
night. At  the  same  time  gold  can  be  used  in  many  cavities  in  the 
anterior  teeth  without  any  objectionable  exposure  of  the  gold.  All 
of  us  who  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  Dr.  Arthur  a  good  many 
years  ago, — trimming  the  lingual  surfaces  of  the  cavity  to  the 
lingual  aspect  instead  of  to  the  labial  aspect,  will  put  in  a  filling 
that  will  be  scarcely  noticeable.  So  long  as  operators  will  insist  on 
inserting  fillings  from  the  labial  aspect,  just  so  long  they  will  make 
an  objectionable  exposure  of  gold.  I  have  always  tried  to  encourage 
the  young  men,— and  the  older  ones,  too, — by  that  means  to  keep 
the  amount  of  gold  that  will  show  down  to  the  smallest  possible 
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point.  Wliile  i>r.  Arthur's  iijtil»o<l.s  have  been  criticised  •  great 
(Jt'jil,  in  my  hands  they  have  proved  exceedingly  Hatisfaclory,  and  1 
have  notice<l  it  in  our  clajwes,  that  those  student*  who  thoroughly 
comprehend  tliat  idea  and  most  carefully  carry  it  out,  are  the  ones 
who  ^et  the  best  results  a?sthetically  and  physiologically. 

I  favor  the  use  of  platinum  and  ^old.  I  have  a  patient  for 
whom  I  put  if)  a  platinum  and  ^oid  filling  in  \Hli)  and  l^TtJ,  and 
it  is  in  excellent  condition  to-<lay.  The  objection  I  had  to  that  was 
the  color,  the  ^old  having  little  effect  in  lightening  up  the  platinum. 
Being  80  favorably  impressed  with  it,  I  entered  into  corresjKindence 
with  manufacturers,  telling  them  what  I  wanted,  an<i  I  got  one  or 
two  samples  in  answer  to  this  correspondence,  which  were  better 
than  what  I  had  used,  but  not  as  satisfactory  as  I  had  ho|KMl  for, 
cotisequently  I  did  not  give  it  the  use  that  I  njight  have  otherwise. 
I  was  aiming  for  just  the  very  thing  Professor  Johnson  speaks  of, — 
taking  oH'  a  little  of  the  gold  tint  without  lasing  all  of  its  color.  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  it  is  made  practicable  and  can  now  be  done. 

SoUH?  (»f  the  remarks  of  the  essayist  8eeme<l  to  be  based  upon 
the  idea  that  all  gold  must  be  mallete«l.  It  was  not  a  positive  state- 
ment, but  by  inference  from  his  remark  that  the  reason  for  not  using 
gold  in  certain  places  was  that  it  would  not  bear  mallcting.  Now, 
perhaps  the  gentleman  would  be  surprised  if  he  should  go  down  to 
the  Harvard  School,  where  we  have  seventy  or  eighty  men  at  work, 
and  hardly  a  mallet  in  use  there.  We  expect  every  man  to  have  A 
mallet  and  to  know  how  to  um'  it,  but  it  is  not  in  one  filling  out  of 
ten  thai  the  mallet  is  used  in  making  gold  lillings,  and  1  venture  to 
say  that  the  fillings  will  pass  muster  in  most  eases.  A  number  of 
years  ago  I  used  to  think  that  if  a  gold  filling  was  not  inalleted, 
it  was  not  good  for  anything.  I  have  changed  my  opinion  very 
largely  in  respect  to  that,  and  1  now  believe  that  if  a  man  has  a  set 
of  the  new  Harvard  jtluggers  (which  were  gotten  up  within  the  last 
year  by  the  combined  wistlom  of  all  the  Harvard  instructors)  and 
can  use  them  with  a  tolenible  degree  of  skill,  he  will  be  convinced 
that  the  mallet's  mission  has  been  largely  curtailed. 

/h-.  Kamfi, — I  would  like  to  ask  Hr.  Fdlebrown,  when  he 
speaks  of  not  using  the  mallet,  just  what  he  dtH*?*  do?  Is  it  a 
rubbing  njotion  with  the  hand  prcHsure,  or  just  a  direct  push? 

I>r.  FiUthrown.  —  In  most  eases  it  is  hand  !«.-->«...  v»ifl.  w.rritt^l 
points.     We  dt)  use  the  smooth  jjoints  and  bui  ^  ly  in 

finishing.  .\  series  of  clinics  was  given  some  time  ago  at  which 
the  filling   was  done  altogether  by  burnishing.      It  was  called   the 
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Shumway-Libby   Improved    Method.      The   most  of  the   work   is 
hand  pressure,  and  working  the  gold  cohesively. 

JD?'.  Hamilton. — I  like  to  say  a  good  word  for  tin  and  gold. 
My  contour  work  always  commences  with  tin  and  gold  at  the  cervi- 
cal wall.  It  has  been  satisfactory  there  and  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
the  essayist  give  it  his  commendation.  I  wish  every  dentist  would 
try  it  and  be  convinced  of  its  great  value. 

President  Cooke. — How  much  do  you  use  of  the  tin  and  gold  in 
such  cases? 

Dr.  Hamilton. — I  use  about  one-third  up  the  contour  where  it 
will  not  show.  If  it  is  in  the  bicuspid  where  a  side  view  comes, 
I  place  in  one  fair  .layer  of  the  combination  of  one-half  tin  and 
one-half  gold. 

Dr.  G-illett. — In  general,  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  essayist 
meet  my  views  so  thoroughly  that  I  have  little  to  add.  There  are 
three  points  which  I  wish  to  mention. 

I  wish  to  express  my  particular  satisfaction  with  what  he  had  to 
say  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  soft  decay  from  the  bottom  of  cavi- 
ties. There  is  such  a  wide-spread  belief  in  the  practicability  of 
leaving  decayed  dentine  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  that  to  oppose 
this  practice  is  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  rank  heresy,  but  I 
have  seen  such  ill  results  following  it  that  I  believe  it  a  point  to  be 
emphasized,  that  we  should  be  satisfied  only  with  thorough  exca- 
vation of  decayed  dentine.  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with 
the  statement  that  it  is  better  to  leave  it  than  to  expose  the  pulp. 
A  large  majority  of  such  pulps  give  serious  trouble  afterward. 
They  are  apt  to  be  constantly  irritable,  even  if  they  do  not  die  in  the 
end.  It  so  often  results  in  having  to  undo  what  would  otherwise 
be  satisfactory  work,  and  in  serious  suffering  and  injury  for  the 
patient,  that  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  make  ourselves  plain  on 
that  point.  I  was  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Johnson  take  the  stand  which 
he  did. 

One  combination  which  we  apparently  think  better  of  than  they 
do  in  Chicago,  is  that  of  amalgam  and  gold.  I  recognize  that  there 
are  certain  objections  to  its  use.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  had 
such  satisfactory  results,  in  selected  cases,  that  I  cannot  but  think 
well  of  it,  and  as  the  quality  of  our  amalgam  grows  better, — and 
I  think  it  has  grown  better  in  the  last  few  years, — my  use  of  that 
combination  has  been  rather  extending  than  otherwise.  I  have 
such  fillings  on  record  in  satisfactory  condition  after  ten  years  of 
service. 
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What  he  has  saifl  ahout  tho  hannonixing  of  the  goM  and  plati- 
num in  the  fcatureH  of  the  hruneltr,  brings  forcibly  before  \x»  one  of 
tlie  valuable  [xiints  in  the  use  of  that  combination.  It  explains  to 
me  why  I  have  been  particularly  well  pleascil  with  a  certain  filling 
in  the  mouth  of  a  decided  brunette.  It  has  been  a  confltant  surpri.ne 
to  me  that  it  looked  so  well,  and  this  point  may  be  borne  in  mind 
with  benefit  in  our  future  operations. 

There  is  one  point  which  I  wish  l>r.  Fillobrown  would  make 
plain  or  amplify  a  bit.  If  I  understood  him,  he  said  that  cement 
always  kills  the  pulp, — is  that  your  belief? 

Ih\  Filhhrown. — Almost  always.      It  generally  injures  it. 

hr.  Gi/lett. — Do  you  mean  in  the  cases  of  exposed  pulp,  or 
moderately  large  cavities  which  come  near  being  expose*!, — where 
do  you  draw  the  line? 

Dr.  FUlfhrown. — I  think  in  my  ca.se,  where  the  cement  is  placed 
very  near  to  the  pulp,  the  pulp  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  it. 

hr.  (tillett. — Suppose  there  wa.s  a  fair  layer  of  sound  dentine 
between  it  and  the  pulp? 

Dr.  FiUebrown. — The  pulp  would  probably  stand  it  jn  that 
ca.se. 

l>r.  GUlett. — That  point  has  been  much  discussed  and  in  some 
places  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  coincide  with  that  of  Dr. 
Fillcbrown.  I  believe  that  most  exposed  pulps  die  under  any  filling, 
and  I  includr  in  this  all  those  where  the  decay  has  actually  per- 
forated the  pulp  chamber,  whether  the  decayed  dentine  is  removetl 
or  left  by  the  op(>rator.  I  am  e(|ually  pronounced  in  my  belief  that 
the  zinc  |)hosphate  cement.s  have  no  ill  eflect.s  in  cavities  where  the 
pulp  has  a  reasonably  thick  covering  of  sound  dentine.  During  all 
my  professional  life  it  has  been  my  habit  to  place  line  phosphate 
under  all  gold  and  amalgam  fillings  when  the  cavity  was  deep 
enough  to  permit  of  so  doing,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  case  in 
which  I  thought  the  pulp  was  disturbe*!  by  the  action  of  the  cement 
prr  Ht'.  It  is  a  matter  reganling  which  there  are  widely  l-v  •  'f«nl 
views  in  the  profession,  and  one  which  may  well  have  \u\  _^  ion 
to  determine  which  opinion  is  right.  If  either  view  is  the  correct 
one,  it  is  important  that  its  correctness  be  estiiblishetl. 

fh\  llojikiu*. — There  was  one  point  which  the  o*i»ayist  brought 
out  very  strongly,  and  which  was  refern^i  to  Inter,  namely  :  The 
nuitter  of  leaving  decayeil  »lentine  under  a  filling.  For  mv  own 
interest  and  satisfaction,  I  filhMJ  a  number  of  rct^ontly  extmctetl 
teeth  some  time  ago,  in  which  the  nerve  was  sup|MXHetl  to  be  ncarlj 
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exposed,  leaving  a  small  part  of  the  decayed  dentine  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity.  The  cavity  was  washed  out  with  carbolic  acid  and 
absolute  alcohol,  and  sterilized  as  completely  as  any  sterilization 
could  be  carried  in  the  mouth.  I  then  filled  the  cavities,  and  in 
three  weeks  removed  the  fillings  and  the  dentine  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cavities  and  put  them  in  culture  tubes  to  see  whether  there 
were  any  bacteria  still  living  and  thriving.  In  every  instance  I 
had  cultures,  showing  that  the  sterilization  such  as  I  had  given, 
and  which  was  as  thorough  as  it  could  possibly  be  done  in  the 
mouth,  had  not  destroyed  the  bacteria  in  that  decayed  dentine  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity. 

Dr.  Andrews. — Were  the  dead  pulps  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
teeth  ? 

Dr.  Hopkins. — No,  the  roots  of  the  teeth  were  sawed  off,  the 
pulps  removed,  and  the  pulp  canals  cleansed ;  the  teeth  were  filled 
on  the  root  side  as  well,  but  the  wall  between  the  pulp  cavity  and 
the  fillings  still  remained  intact, — no  absolute  exposure. 

Dr.  Fillehrown. — I  would  like  to  say  a  word  explanatory  of  my 
statement  regarding  the  action  of  cements  on  the  teeth.  I  can  only 
say  that  my  observations,  which  began  in  1869  and  have  been  con- 
tinuous to  1899,  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  which  I  have  stated 
here  to-night, — that  the  action  of  cement  in  the  teeth  is  injurious, 
and  if  it  be  so  near  the  pulp  that  it  cannot  resist  those  injurious 
effects,  you  are  liable  to  have  trouble.  I  once  advocated,  and  should 
not  oppose  now,  leaving  decalcified  dentine  over  the  pulp.  I  have 
always  removed  all  decayed  dentine,  but  simply  decalcified  dentine 
I  thought  it  safe  to  leave.  I  have  always  advocated  the  removal 
of  all  decayed  dentine  for  reasons  so  succinctly  stated  by  Dr.  Gil- 
lett,  and  believe  that  if  the  pulp  is  in  danger  of  exposure  by  the 
removal  of  decayed  or  disorganized  dentine,  then  the  pulp  had 
better  be  destroyed  at  once,  for  it  is  bound  to  die  anyhow.  I 
am  satisfied  that  a  great  many  pulps  die  which  do  not  come  to 
our  notice,  and  because  the  patient  does  not  come  to  us,  we  believe 
that  our  cement  fillings  have  been  successful. 

Dr.  Andrews. — They  die  under  gold  or  amalgam  at  times. 

Dr.  Fillehrown  — Certainly,  if  you  approach  near  enough  to  it 
the  pulp  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  presence  of  any  filling,  cement, 
or  anything  else,  and  is  pretty  sure  to  die ;  and  for  that  reason  I 
believe  that  if  a  tooth  is  so  far  decayed  that  the  removal  of  the  de- 
cayed and  disorganized  dentine  is  going  to  expose  the  pulp,  it  had 
better  ,be  destroyed  at  once. 
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Dr.  Williaj/m. — One  mi.Htakc,  I  think,  is  generally  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  decayed  teeth  with  oementH.  and  the  ditiap- 
pointincntH  re-sulting  from  it  are  in  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
cement  hecomeH  hard,  flinty,  in  the  interior  of  the  Utoth^  where  the 
tissues  are  all  more  or  lens  ela^stic,  and  the  minute  pulrations  of  the 
pulp  rehountl  a^^niiint  it,  j)rodu(Mng  an  irritation.  We  should  first 
use  Home  antacid  like  liine-watcr  for  the  correction  of  the  acid  con- 
ditions of  the  cavity,  an<i  an  anti«ef)tic  like  creosote  used  to  he  one 
of  the  most  reliable  ;  and  we  now  have  a  good  form  of  it  in  guaiacol, 
which  is  not  so  strong.  We  can  then  proceed  with  the  stopping,  taking 
care  to  have  the  material  correspond  more  in  density  with  the  den- 
sity of  that  portion  of  the  tooth,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  pulp  wdl 
not  he  so  firmly  resisted  and  cause  so  much  irritation  as  hy  the 
method  which  is  most  commonly  cm|)loyrd  at  present,  which  is  to 
first  place  in  a  piece  of  thin  paper  and  then  put  the  cement  on  that. 
The  phosphate  becomes  hard  and  rocky,  and  I  attribute  the  death 
of  a  great  many  pulps  to  that  cause.  Instead  of  having  some 
plastic  material,  which  wouhl  correspond  more  with  the  density  of 
that  part  of  the  tooth,  I  have  seen  persons  who  thought  it  was  all 
right  to  hammer  gold  fillings  in  as  hard  a8  |K>8sibIe,  and  under  such 
treatment  it  is  not  remarkable  that  pulps  not  nearly  expo6e<l  would 
die. 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  youngster,  I  devisetl  a  treatment  for 
such  cases  which  I  called  a  *'  preparatory  treatment.**  At  that  time 
many  were  using  gutta-percha  or  iliU's  stopping  (which  was  a  mixt- 
ure of  gulta-|)ercha  an<l  plaster-of-raris).  The  idea  occurred  t«>  me 
that  the  oxide  of  zinc  might  be  used,  so  I  usetl  that  as  a  basis  for 
the  plsstic.  Kven  then  the  gutta))ercha  would  have  a  certain  elas- 
ticity and  expand  so  as  to  press  against  the  pulp.  A  mixture  of 
gutta-percha  filling  and  beeswax  made  a  very  yielding  material  to 
put  into  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  and  I  have  succiHMled  in  saving  a 
great  many  leeth  that  seemed  to  be  very  near  pulp  ex|H»sure.  One 
particular  case  that  I  remember  was  a  cavity  in  the  mesial  surface 
of  a  left,  upper  first  molar.  I  gave  it  the  preservative  treatment 
which  1  was  using  at  that  time,  w  hich  was  to  first  saturate  the  cavity 
with  chloride  of  lime  solution  (i  also  ustni  simple  itr/Mit  calci$  in  aome 
sensitive    cases),    then    perhaps    satuntte  with    a  slight    ^  '  i   of 

tannin  mixed  with  a  little  dilute  creonoie,  some  soft  maUnn  ihat 
acted  as  a  sort  of  a  sponge  for  (he  an(iS4*|ksis  of  the  pulp,  and  over 
it  was  placed  the  mixture  of  U>eswax  and  gut(a|KTeha.  Af^er  it 
had  remained  there  for  six  months  without  giving  any  inmble  what- 
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ever  I  removed  the  stopping  and  soft  material  until  I  came  to  a 
substance  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  that  looked  like  dentine,  and 
as  I  passed  my  probe  over  it  I  found  it  hard.  Ossification  had  taken 
place  under  that  very  soft  material.  A  year  afterward  the  same 
tooth  decayed  on  the  distal  surface,  and  when  I  came  to  fill  the 
cavity,  I  found  the  dentine  quite  sensitive,  showing  that  the  former 
treatment  had  been  successful.  I  went  on  with  that  treatment  at  a 
time  when  many  were  filling  with  gold.  One  day  one  of  my  patients 
happened  to  call  with  a  friend  on  a  certain  dentist,  famous  for  gold 
filling,  and  mentioning  my  treatment  he  asked  to  see  one  of  my 
preparatory  fillings,  and  said  he  was  surprised  that  Dr.  Williams 
would  put  such  stuif  as  that  in  teeth,  and  that  nothing  but  gold 
should  be  used.  In  those  days  dentists  did  not  meet  and  discuss 
matters  as  we  do  now,  and,  in  fact,  they  tried  to  keep  secret  whatever 
successful  methods  they  used  themselves.  Eventually  I  had  occa- 
sion to  meet  the  old  gentleman,  who  at  that  time  was  using  nothing 
but  gold,  and  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  that  practice  was  in  the  same  line  with  the  man  who  pre- 
tended to  practice  medicine  and  had  only  one  medicine  to  cure  all 
diseases.  He  said  that  he  would  not  fill  a  tooth  that  he  could  not 
fill  with  gold.  He  selected  only  those  that  promised  to  hold  the  gold 
fillings,  the  others  he  would  take  out.  I  told  him  that  was  like  the 
physician  who  had  a  reputation  of  curing  all  his  patients,  but  the 
secret  of  his  success  was  the  fact  that  he  selected  only  those  patients 
who  would  get  well.  Finally,  in  the  course  of  time,  I  got  him  to 
acknowledge  that  that  class  of  fillings  had  its  uses,  and  that  they 
were  sometimes  useful. 

I  think  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  very  exhaustive  paper  has  given  a 
very  good  sketch  of  the  various  materials  in  their  usefulness.  We 
are  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  a  durable  cement  by  which  porcelain 
fillings  can  be  retained  permanently.  They  now  seem  the  most 
ideal  filling  for  a  conspicuous  cavity,  the  inlay  style,  because  there 
is  nothing  which  more  nearly  resembles  the  tooth,  and  I  could  never 
find,  with  all  the  metals,  gold,  and  the  various  combinations  with 
gold,  anything  which  would  harmonize  in  appearance  with  the  tooth 
so  well  as  the  inlay.  It  was  claimed  that  some  of  the  whitened 
amalgams  would  do  it,  but  I  do  not  know  how  long  they  remained 
white. 

However  successful  we  may  be  with  any  material,  we  must  re- 
member that  no  one  thing  is  a  "  cure-all,"  no  one  thing  is  the  best 
in  all  cases,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  suggested.     We  must  try  and  select 
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what    I-  l..-^l   a«laptc<l   for  tlie   particular  ra'*e  in   hand,  phjsicallj  MS 
well  .1-  -in,:icallv  ami  niechaiiically. 

/>/.  A/iirewn. —  I  rrmcinlier  very  well  the  condition  of  afTaire 
which  Dr.  WilliamM  ha.s  spoken  of  in  older  days.  The  laboratory 
wa8  then  the  denti-st's  .sanctum  sanctorum,  and  one  dentist  would 
not  think  of  aHowing  another  into  his  laboratory.  He  might  get  at 
somo  of  hin  secretH  or  fin«l  out  hi.n  methods. 

In  re;(ard  to  the  treatment  of  exposed  pulps,  you  must  use  the 
jud^nicnt  I  spoke  of  a  little  while  ago.  You  must  select  your  patient 
and  select  young  ones.  I  have  had  success  with  adult  patienti),  but 
it  is  seldom  wise  to  attempt  it,  unless  there  is  a  great  deal  of  vigor 
and  health  apparent  in  the  patient.  One  of  my  earliest  caaea  of 
treating  an  expoH(Ml  pulp  was  for  a  student  studying  with  me,  and  in 
that  caso  the  piilj)  was  clearly  expose<l,  so  that  it  could  be  seen  pul- 
sating. I  made  an  application  of  lactophosphatc  of  lime,  and  then 
inserte<l  an  oxychloride  filling  over  that,  and  two  years  afterward  the 
filling  was  all  reinove<l,  the  pulp  was  covered  with  secondary  dentine 
and  a  gold  filling  was  malleted  into  that  cavity  by  Dr.  Wealherbee, 
at  a  clinic  in  Tremont  Temple,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Dental  Society.     That  was  years  ago,  and  the  tooth  is  alive  to  In  v. 

I  wish  to  speak  of  the  use  of  the  Scotch  stone  in  finishing  |  .  r.- 
inuin  and  gold  foil  fillings.  If  you  will  use  it  in  the  final  finish  of 
your  gold  and  platinum  foil  fillitigs,  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
near  those  fillings  will  approximate  the  **  pearl"  that  Dr.  Johnson 
has  spoken  of. 

Dr.  Johnnon. — I  jIo  not  know  that  I  shouM  take  up  aii>  m  -re 
of  your  time,  i  wji^s  aware  that  my  paper  was  a  long  one,  an«l  I 
hurrie«l  through  with  it  on  that  an'ount,  but  some  points  have  come 
up  in  the  discussion  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer. 

Dr.  Andrews's  plea  for  a  cement  which  is  reliable  is  something 
which  strikes  very  near  to  all  of  us.  I  have  been  eanu*stly  hoping 
for  years  that  we  should  finally  discov«»r  such  a  material,  but  I  also 
regret  to  say  that  in  the  light  of  some  recent  iiivesiig:ilionH  which 
have  been  carried  on,  relative  t*)  the  physical  properlu»s  of  cemtMits, 
I  do  not  believe  it  possible,  with  our  pn^senl  kni>wle«lge.  and  in  view 
of  the  conditions  of  the  mouth,  to  secure  in  the  immtHliaie  future  a 
material  of  that  nature  which  we  can  cla.<Mify  as  a  |H«rmanont  filling 
material.     This  dotM  not  imply  that  no  imt  -'nt  is  boing  m.tde 

in  our  cements;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  ..  j    ..il  adv  »•  ■  ■«  '-^  ^  >»>#» 
of  our  niantifactureiN,  who  are  studying  the  matter  sei.  1 

wo  have  great  promise  of  a  much  improvetl  pro«luet. 
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As  to  the  distinction  between  hand  pressure  and  the  mallet  in 
the  insertion  of  gold,  I  consider  it  an  important  subject.  Early 
in  my  practice  I  became  afraid  of  the  mallet  on  account  of  injuries 
that  I  saw  worked  by  its  use,  so  for  years  I  used  nothing  but 
hand  pressure,  and  I  think  I  accomplished  fairly  good  results.  But 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  demonstrated  fact,  that  with  a  given 
amount  of  force,  gold  may  be  made  denser  and  harder  with  the 
mallet  than  with  the  hand,  and  to-day  I  feel  that  I  need  mallet-force, 
particularly  upon  the  surfaces  of  my  fillings. 

As  to  the  combination  of  amalgam  and  gold  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Gillett,  I  have  seen  beautiful  results  where  it  has  been  employed, 
filling  the  cervical  third  with  amalgam  and  finishing  with  gold, 
but  I  have  not  practised  that  method  myself,  because  I  cannot  work 
amalgam,  in  connection  with  gold,  to  my  satisfaction.  I  cannot 
mallet  gold  upon  amalgam  with  the  same  assurance  that  I  can  upon 
tin  and  gold.  It  is  a  matter  of  personal  preference  with  me.  I 
can  take  gold  and  tin,  rolled  together,  and  build  the  cervical 
third  of  a  filling  in  one-half  the  time  that  I  can  with  amalgam, 
and  then  I  can  go  right  on  with  the  rest  of  the  operation  at  the 
same  sitting,  and  not  be  hampered  by  any  doubts  as  to  good  union 
between  the  combination  and  the  gold  which  composes  the  larger 
part  of  the  filling. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Fillebrown, 
and  that  is,  on  what  basis  he  is  inclined  to  claim  that  cements 
necessarily  injure  the  tooth  when  in  close  proximity,  I  do  not 
mean  in  actual  contact  to  the  pulp  ?  I  came  down  here  to  Boston 
to  learn  something,  and  mean  to  carry  away  all  I  can.  I  have 
heard  more  or  less  discussion  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  cements 
upon  the  teeth,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  what  cause 
he  ascribes  these  effects,  is  it  by  reason  of  some  irritant  in  the  fluid 
of  the  cement? 

Dr,  Fillebrown. — I  should  say  that  it  must  be  something  of  that 
nature.  I  have  observed  this  fact  for  many  years,  and  my  theory 
in  regard  to  it  is  that  there  is  something  in  the  make-up  of  the 
cement  that  is  injurious  to  the  pulp. 

Br.  Johnson. — I  did  not  know  but  he  might  have  held  the 
opinion  that  the  arsenic  in  the  cement  was  working  the  destruction 
of  the  pulp.  I  have  heard  the  opinion  expressed  that  it  was  not  a 
safe  procedure  to  put  cement  in  close  proximity  to  the  pulp  on  ac- 
count of  the  action  of  the  arsenic  contained  in  the  fluid.  Now, 
some  tests  have  been  made  in  Chicago  by  Dr.  Ames  which  go  con- 
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clusively  to  pnivc  tli;it  tlicre  im  ndt  enough  arsenic,  or  rather  that  it 
JH  not  in  such  a  form,  as  to  cauflc  irritation  to  the  pulp  HufTicient 
to  bring  about  iu  destruction.  There  are  many  pulps  that  will 
not  tolerate  cement  in  their  imme«liale  vicinity,  even  if  there  is 
not  a  direct  exposure,  while  there  are  otheni  that  will  not  only 
submit  to  it,  but  are  actually  benefited  by  it,  being  thereby  Htimu- 
lated  to  the  productir)n  of  secondary  dentine,  and  con-^equenlly 
better  protected.  I  believe  that  (juestion  is  largely  one  of  locality, 
which  hiH  been  referre<i  to  this  evening  by  Dr.  Gillett.  I  l>elieve 
that  there  arc  certain  localities  in  which  a  pulp  that  is  nearly 
expose*!  will  not  live  under  any  filling  or  treatment  that  we  at 
present  have  knowledge  of,  and  I  think  this  (juestion  of  locality 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  explains  to  us  whv  it 
is  that  men  ditVer  so  materially  in  their  reports  and  opinions  con- 
cerning such  cases. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  if,  in  conclusion,  I  pay  a  few  things 
to  you  outside  of  professional  topics.  This  is  my  first  visit  to 
Boston,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  very  great  honor 
to  be  invited  Ihmc  to-ni;:ht  ;  and  I  also  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
kind  things  you  have  said  and  for  the  welcome  you  have  given   me. 

I  have  always  wished  to  visit  Boston  liecause  of  the  historic 
interest  connecte<i  with  it.  We  have  some  things  of  interest  in 
Chicago,  but  we  lack  an  exten<le<i  history,  an<l  I  for  one  miss  thtt 
very  much.  I  like  to  l(M>k  upon  the  landmarks  that  go  to  punctu- 
ate the  history  of  our  country.  I  never  think  of  Boston  without 
thinkiiii:  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  names  of  the  great  t*»acheni, 
Longfellow,  Kincrson,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  If  all  is  well, 
this  is  not  my  last  visit  to  Boston,  antl  I  wish  to  extend  an  invi- 
tation to  you  to  come  to  Chicago.  We  have  not  the  old  associations 
that  you  have  here,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  and  make  you 
welcome. 

Dr.  Kinnt'9. —  I  feel  personally  indebtt^i  to  l)r.  Johnson,  our 
essayist,  for  coming  here  to  speak  to  us,  and  I  know  that  we  shall 
all  be  glad  to  have  him  call  upon  us  in  our  offices.  I  take  pleasure 
in  moving  that  we  extend  our  thanks  for  his  m«>st  excellent  paper, 
and  his  visit  to  us. 

Unanimously  voted. 

IIVUHY    K.   CrTTKR.    D.D.S., 
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ACADEMY  OF   STOMATOLOGY. 

A  REGULAR  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Stomatology  was  held 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Academy,  1731  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
on  the  evening  of  November  28,  1899,  the  President,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Kirk,  in  the  chair.  A  lecture  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  upon  the 
subject  of  ''  Comparative  Odontography,"  was  given  by  A.  H. 
Thompson,  D.D.S. 

(For  the  report  of  Professor  Thompson's  lecture,  see  page  102.) 

DISCUSSION. 

President. — Gentlemen,  this  subject  is  before  you.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  one.  I  hope  all  of  you  will  take  part  in  this  discussion, 
and  shall  call  upon  Dr.  Pierce  to  make  some  remarks,  as  h,e  has  in- 
terested himself  in  this  matter  for  some  time. 

Dr.  0.  N'.  Pierce. — Mr.  President :  The  illustrations  have  been 
remarkably  interesting,  giving  us  an  admirable  idea  of  what  we  can 
learn  from  the  screen  and  the  lantern.  I  think  there  is  nothing 
that  more  fully  illustrates  its  advantages  for  educational  purposes. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  add  anything  to  the  statements  that  have  been 
made,  but  there  are  some  interesting  freaks  in  evolutionary  processes 
that  may  be  mentioned.  One  was  alluded  to  to-night.  That  there 
are  deciduous  incisors  in  the  herbivora  and  not  permanent  incisors 
is  a  very  remarkable  modification  of  developmental  processes.  There 
is  the  sperm  whale,  with  deciduous  and  permanent  teeth.  The  great 
whale,  or  cachalot,  has  teeth  in  embryo  which  are  partly  developed 
and  aborted,  and  as  the  animal  reaches  maturity  we  have  those 
enormous  baleen  plates  attached  to  the  upper  jaw  for  a  distance  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  and  twenty  feet.  These  are  peculiar  freaks  in 
nature  which  are  interesting  to  study,  and  are  hardly  explained  ex- 
cept by  reason  of  modification  of  diet.  The  sperm  whale,  which 
lives  on  animal  food,  has  only  the  cone-shaped  teeth ;  while  the 
balsena  live  on  the  smaller  aquatic  forms  which  become  entangled  in 
the  fringes  of  the  plates  as  the  whales  swim  through  the  water  with 
the  mouth  open.  Then,  another  question  is,  whether  the  large  cusp 
tooth  we  find  in  the  herbivora  especially  is  developed  from  spurs 
from  the  cone-shaped  tooth,  or  whether  it  is  the  cementing  together 
of  a  succession  of  these  cone-shaped  teeth  that  has  given  us  the  large 
herbivorous  tooth. 

If  we  take,  for  example,  the  elephant's  tooth,  we  find  a  large  tooth 
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protru<ling  from  the  ramuH,  an»i  apparently  being  piwhe*!  forwanJ. 
It  is  not  all  developed  at  once,  but  the  anterior  part  is  puNhe<l  for- 
ward, then  new  plates  are  added  to  the  posterior  surface  until  we 
get  a  full  normal  size.  There  is  an  interesting  specimen  in  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Now,  is  that  the  manner  in  which 
our  conc^-shapj'd  teeth  of  the  higlier  mammals  originally  developed? 
Were  they  cones  sim[)ly  cemente<l  together,  or  were  thev  produced 
by  spurs  from  the  cone-8hape<l  tooth,  broadening  out  the  to^jth  as  it 
became  necc*ssary  to  have  a  masticating  or  grinding  tooth  ?  These 
are  questions  that  are  worthy  of  examination,  and  they  offer  an  un- 
limited field  of  study  for  every  young  practitioner.  To  me  it  has 
been  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies,  and  although  I  have  given 
but  little  time  to  it,  yet  it  has  a<lded  more  pleasure  to  mv  dental 
practice  than  any  other  subject. 

The  remarks  to-night  an(i  the  illustrations  have  been  to  me  in- 
tensely interesting,  because  they  have  so  fully  illustrated  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  tooth,  and  I 
tli:ink  Dr.  Thompson  very  much,  indee<l,  for  the  opportunity  he  has 
given  us  of  seeing  these  illustrations  and  the  remarks  he  has  made. 

I>r.  A.  P.  Jinihaker.—'Sh.  President:  I  do  not  know  that  1 
have  anything  new  to  say  on  the  subject,  except  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  admirable  lecture  by  Dr.  Thompson.  As  the 
slides,  however,  were  passed  before  us,  a  query  came  into  my  mind 
which  appears  germane  to  the  subject,  and  which  I  will  ask  Dr. 
'riiomj)Son  to  answer  for  me.  It  is  well  known  at  the  present  time 
that  the  modern  mammalian  tooth  is  a  modified  descendant  of  the 
simple  cone-shape<l  tooth  of  the  reptiles.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  cusps  on  the  molar  teeth,  at  any  rate,  have  been  due  to  dif- 
ferentiation, owing  to  certjiin  mechanical  causes  connecte*!  with  the 
life  of  the  animal. 

Now,  the  (picry  1  have  in  mind  is  this:  Whv  tii-  :ii  -  :  :-.th 
do   not    present    cones,  and  what    have  been    the   forces  \^  we 

changed  the  shape  of  a  conesha|HMl  tooth  to  that  of  a  ci  >>«1 

tooth  at  one  period  ?  That  is  one  (|uery  that  dm^s  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  in  accorilance  with  the  ordinary  causes  which  have  developcti  the 
mj)lar  teeth  from  the  simple  cone. 

Another  <|uery  whieh  presented  itself  t.»  my  miml  was.  Is  the 
incisor  tooth  a  degenerated  t«>oth  ?  For  instance,  in  the  herbivora, 
for  exaujple  the  cow,  we  find  that  the  incisor  t*»eth  in  the  upp<T  jaw 
have  disjippeared.  Is  this  lack  of  development  a  cite  of  degenera- 
tion ? 
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Br.  A.  H.  Thompson. — I  cannot  say  why  it  is  so.     I  did  not 
touch  upon  the  matter  of  evolution  of  tooth-form  because,  as  Kip- 
ling says,  "  that  is  another  story."     I  have  a  series  of  slides  on 
that  subject,  which  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of 
the  study.     Why  the  horse  should  have   upper  incisors   and   the 
cow  should  not  is  something  that  we  do  not  understand,  and  yet 
both  subsist  upon  the  same  sort  of  food.     The  history  of  the  whole 
story  of  the  evolution  of  tooth-forms  is  a  very  interesting  thing. 
To  begin  at  the  beginning,  there  are  two  principal  theories  in  regard 
to  the  evolution  of  tooth-form.     The  Germans  have  what  they  call 
the  concrescence  theory,  in  which  they  hold  that  the  mammalian 
tooth  is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  single  cones  of  the  teeth   as 
found  in  the  reptiles.     You  know  the  mammals,  as  a  rule,  have 
fewer  teeth  than  the  reptiles,  and  the  concrescence  theory  of  the 
Germans  is  that  the  upper  molars  are  formed  by  a  number  of  rep- 
tilian teeth  being  fused  together  to  form  the  wide,  masticating  molar 
tooth.     The  American  theory  as  propounded  by  Allen,  Cope,  Os- 
borne, Scott,  and  others  of  the  American  school,  defines  what  is 
called  the  "  differentiation  theory ;"  that  the  cusp  is  the  offspring  of 
the  cingule  which  grows  on  the  side  of  the  cone-shaped  tooth.    Taking 
the  proto-cone,  the  cusp  or  cingule  is  developed  on  the  side  of  the  tooth 
and  becomes  in  time  an  additional  cusp,  so  that  beginning  with  the 
three-coned  tooth,  which  is  the  primitive  type  of  the  molar,  we  have 
developed  from  that  the  later  forms  of  molars.     American  paleon- 
tologists hold  that  there  is  no  mistake  about  it,  for  the  birth  of  the 
cusp   has   been   observed.      Take,  first,   the  primitive  cone-shaped 
tooth,  the  proto-cone,  we  have  on  the  side  of  this  proto-cone  de- 
veloped first  small  false  cingules  or  cusps,  or  cones,  which  are  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  cusps  and  represent  the  first  step  towards  their  evolu- 
tion, so  the  American  paleontologists  say  we  are  in  at  the  birth  of  the 
cusps.    These  teeth  continue  to  grow  until  we  have  the  three  cones  in 
a  row,  then  the  triangular  type  of  molar  which  is  found  in  the  car- 
nivora,  the  premolars,  in  which  there  is  a  single-bladed  tooth  with 
these  three  cones.     The  molars  of  the  seals  show  the  primitive  type 
of  these  three  cones  in  a  row.     These  are  the  proto-cone,  the  meta- 
cone,  and  the  para-cone  of  the  new  nomenclature.    I  wish  our  nomen- 
clature were  of  this  simple  kind.    This  tricondont  form  of  tooth  is  the 
primitive  type  of  molar.     It  has  so  happened  that  in  the  evolution 
of  the  molar  there  was  a  movement  of  these  cones,  so  the  proto- 
cone  moved  to  the  inner  side,  and  we  have  the  original  triangular 
molar  to  which  I  called  your  attention  in  the  premolar  of  the  opos- 
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num.  We  have  in  the  human  molar  the  prolo-cone,  the  mesio- 
lin^^ual  cuHp  or  cone,  ami  the  me«io-buccal  cusp  i»  the  para-cone 
and  the  (liHto-f>uccal  is  the  meta-cone.  That  is  the  primitive  tri- 
anguhir  molar.  Now,  in  the  procensen  of  evolution,  a  new  wing 
arose  on  this  trian^ul.ir  molar  which  became  the  hypo-cone,  the 
fourth  cone.  The  ol>li<|ue  riil^e  is  the  remains  of  the  bonier  of  the 
primitive  triangular  molar.  The  lower  molar  is  <levelope<l  in  the 
same  way,  and  these  molars  pass  each  other  in  the  triangular  form. 
In  some  types  this  remained  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
ma.stication,  hut  in  the  process  of  evolution,  when  it  became  nece»- 
Bary  that  food  should  be  more  thoroughly  masticated,  there  came 
the  development  of  what  is  calh'cl  the  heel  upon  the  upper  molar, 
by  which  arose  the  fourth  cone  or  cusp.  This  was  thrown  out  and 
the  cone  raised  on  it,  extending  the  masticating  power  of  the  tooth, 
by  allowing  it  to  strike  in  the  valley  of  the  lower  molar,  like  a 
pestle  in  a  mortar.  That  is  the  theory  of  differentiation  or  evolu- 
tion of  cusps  as  held  by  American  paleontologists,  but  the  Germans 
hold  to  the  concrescence  theory  ;  and  although  they  have  done  very 
beautiful  things  in  the  stu<ly  of  embryology,  they  <io  not  defend  thia 
theory.  The  Americans  c(jntcnd  that  the  cusps  were  developnl  by 
evolution  from  the  cingules  that  were  raised  upon  the  sidt»s  of  the 
proto-cone.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  study,  but  it  is  a  long  story,  and 
I  shall  not  go  into  details. 

The  incisors  were  probably  producetl  by  the  Battening  of  the 
cone,  to  produce  a  cutting  edge  by  simply  spreading  out,  not  by  dif- 
ferentiation. In  the  carnivora,  where  the  cutting  function  is  usurped, 
the  incisors  are  mere  rudiments.  The  cutting  is  <h»ne  with  the  long- 
bhuled  premolars,  not  by  the  inci.sors.  In  the  cow  and  horse  and 
other  herbivorous  animals,  the  incisors  have  greater  development. 

I>r.  Pierce. —  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Thompson  if  he  «1(h»s  not 
think  the  mechanical  force  is  somewhat  of  a  factor.  We  have  in 
the  lower  jaw  a  ihini  class  lever,  with  the  greatest  f«>rct>  applied 
to  the  molars  and  the  force  as  leneneil  upon  the  anterior  tei*th.  so 
that  the  tooth  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  jaw  must  be  a  cutting 
tooth  or  a  cone-shaped  tooth  to  be  of  any  use  at  all. 

Dr.  Thompson. — Acconling  to  l)r.  John  Hitter,  the  mechanical 
force  is  the  element  that  has  pnnluced  tooth  foruK  In  the  carnivora 
the  jaw  is  much  shorter  and  the  muscles  are  nmytni  forward,  ho  that 
the  force  can  be  applitMl  more  «lin»ctly.  (tnrnt  force  is  applied  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  jaw,  or  the  jaws  are  shortenetl,  in  order  to 
make  the  cutting-tet^th  nearer  where  the  force  is  applie«l 
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Dr.  James  Truman. — During  the  lecture  I  could  not  help  re- 
callin^y  my  earlier  experiences  in  teaching.     We  did  not  have  the 
lantern  and  other  means  of  illustrating  this  subject  to  our  classes. 
Dr.  Pierce,  Dr.  Darby,  and  others  who  had  this  work  to  do  can  ap- 
preciate the  difference.     To  me  the  lecture  was  very  interesting,  but 
I  cannot  quite  comprehend  the  evolution  theories  that  are  extant, 
or  the  changes  explained  by  either  the  concrescence  theory  or  by 
the  building  up  of  the  cusps,  and  why  all  this  should  occur  through 
the  simple  fact  of  change  of  diet.     For  instance,  I  cannot  compre- 
hend why  the  molar  tooth  of  the  herbivora  and  ruminants  have  the 
cement  and  enamel  in  such  arrangement  as  to  be  always  rough  for 
the  comminution  of  food.     Neither  can  I  understand  the  change 
from  the  cone-shaped  tooth  of  the  mammoth  to  those  of  the  elephant, 
in  which  we  find  the  teeth  and  cones  are  worn  off.     Neither  can  I 
understand  why  the  teeth  of  rodents  should  be  made  continuous  in 
growth  and  be  worn  to  a  chisel-shaped  form.     Evolutionary  theories 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  explain  anything.     Once  in  discussion  with 
Professor  Cope,  I  asked  whether  the  changes  that  we  notice  in  the 
human  subject  in  the  supernumerary  teeth,  for  instance,  were  rever- 
sions of  type  ?     This  he  would  not  or  could  not  answer.      We  have 
there  the  cone-shaped  tooth,  and  it  is  a  typical  tooth.     There  is  no 
change,  and  I  would  like  Professor  Thompson  to  say  if  he  can  ex- 
plain that  condition  of  things.     That  cone-shaped  tooth  is  always 
of  the  same  character,  of  the  same  type.     Is  it  a  reversion  to  the 
earlier  form?      Does  it  belong  practically  to  the  human  subject? 
And  yet  we  find  it  all  the  way  through.     It  seems  to  me  there  is 
something  lacking  yet  in  the  theories  that  undertake  to  build  up 
cusps  by  attachments,  as  Dr.  Thompson  has  delineated  on  the  black- 
board.    I  cannot  quite  comprehend  it.     Perhaps  this  is  my  lack  of 
intelligence.     I  suppose  there  never  will  be  the  better  explanation 
of  the  whole  topic  that  some  of  us  would  desire.     I  am  an  evolu- 
tionist to  some  extent,  but  I  cannot  exactly  understand  the  evolu- 
tionary theories.     I  cannot  comprehend  that  the  dog  should  have 
a  tubercular  molar  posterior  to  the  sectorial  tooth  because  he  has 
changed  his  food. 

Dr.  Thompson. — I  should  like  to  be  able  to  reply  to  Dr.  Tru- 
man, but,  as  he  says,  we  are  still  in  the  dark,  and  a  great  many 
things  he  would  like  to  know  probably  we  shall  never  know.  We 
would  like  to  have  a  great  deal  more  information.  Referring  to  the 
supernumerary  teeth  of  man,  I  believe,  as  he  suggests,  that  they  are 
to  a  certain  extent  reversions ;  for  instance,  we  know  that  man  has 
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hut  thirty-two  teeth  and  the  typical  mammal  ha«  forty-four.  Man 
ha.H  in  the  process  of  evolution  loHt  twelve  teeth.  Now  the«e  teeth 
HometiiufH  reappear.  Sometimes  we  have  an  incisor  that  is  quite 
typical,  fpiile  like  the  other  lateral  incisors.  Sometimes  we  have 
cone-.sliaped  teeth  that  are  almost  like  canincM,  come  and  disappear. 
Sometimes  we  have  hicuspidM  that  are  typical  third  hicu.Hpi«ls ;  some- 
times we  have  a  fourth  molar  that  appears,  in  the  higher  races,  ap« 
pearing  as  pegged -shape*  I  teeth,  njostly  on  the  outside  of  the  jaws. 
I  have  reason  to  helieve  that  these  are  to  a  large  extent  reversions, 
or  sporadic  reappearances  of  dental  organs.  As  to  the  effect  of  food 
upon  the  development  of  the  jaws  and  teeth,  I  think  there  is  no 
mistake.  What  you  might  call  food  .selection  ha.s  dictated  the  fonns 
of  jaws  and  teeth,  heeause  they  are  especially  adnpte<i  to  fo^nls,  ami  it 
must  he  that  the  tooth  is  adapted  to  the  material  and  not  the  mate- 
terial  to  the  tooth.  I  think  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
has  heen  developiMl  hy  the  kind  of  food  the  animal  has  used.  I 
wish  that  I  could  throw  more  li^ht  on  the  suhject,  hut,  as  Dr.  Tru- 
man well  .says,  ''  we  are  still  in  the  dark." 

/>r.  /.  N.  Broonu'U. — It  occurs  to  me  that  one  factor  favoring 
the  ([uestion  of  concrescence  may  he  explained  in  this  way.  When 
we  take  the  matter  of  the  development  of  the  incisors  into  considera- 
tion, we  find  that  they  develop  from  three  separate  glohes  or  plates 
along  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tooth.  These,  in  the  heginning.  are 
cone-shaped  calcified  spots,  and  we  have  a  union  of  these  separate 
plates  in  the  crown.  We  really  have  in  the  heginning  some  imper- 
fect cone  parts  to  this  tooth.  We  can  als<i  consider  that  we  have 
two  cones  in  the  hicuspid  tooth  which  have  hecome  uniteil  by  con- 
crescence. 

I>r.  S.  11.  Guilford. — One  of  the  tirst  papers  that  l>r.  Th"?n!' 
son  wrote  appeared  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  in  the  Ihn- 
(til  Cosniutit  and  was  upon  the  .suhject  of  "The  Suppression  of  the 
Wi.sdoni-Tooth."  I  would  like  t«)  know  whether,  as  the  years  went 
by,  he  has  found  any  further  facts  to  confirm  hini  in  the  belief  that 
the  wisdom-tooth  should  hv  finally  suppre<4*ied  or  eliminattMl. 

7>r.  ThompMojt. — I  think  that  there  is  every  evidence  that  the 
wisdfun  tooth,  along  with  some  other  disagreeable  organs  in  our 
anatomy,  is  being  eliminatetl,  and  that  it  may  be  claasf^l  n>'h  thi> 
a[)pendix  vermiformis  and  other  useless  organs. 

/>r.  I*itrcf. — Lamarck  said  a  good  many  yearn  ago  that  there  m 
a  law  of  nature  that  had  a  tendency  to  prmluoo  that  shape  and 
structure  which  give  the  most  eflicient  service.     I  think  that  n  true. 
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and  explains  the  changes  that  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the 
direction  of  modification  of  the  teeth.  There  seems  to  be  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  nature  to  produce  that  structure  and  shape  which  will 
give  us  the  most  efficient  service.  (Replying  to  Dr.  Kirk.)  He 
does  not  explain  how  the  law  acts  nor  draw  attention  to  the  principle 
back  of  it. 

Dr.  Thompson. — I  have  replied  to  everything  as  far  as  possible 
as  I  went  along  and  cannot  say  anything  more.  I  think  the  third 
molar  is  in  process  of  suppression,  i.e.,  in  the  process  of  evolution,  and 
that  the  upper  lateral  incisor  is  following  in  the  same  path,  because 
we  often  have  the  upper  lateral  incisor  suppressed.  It  is  often 
deficient  in  form,  and  is  the  most  erratic  tooth  as  far  as  known.  I 
want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  courtesy  of  your  attention, 
and  I  hope  I  have  contributed  to  your  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion, but  I  do  not  think  I  have  done  much  of  the  latter. 

Dr.  James  Truman. — I  would  like  to  make  a  motion.  It  is  not 
customary  to  thank  our  members  for  giving  us  valuable  papers,  but 
I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Thompson  for  his  valuable  lecture. 
(Carried.) 
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DENTAL  LITERATURE  OF  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

Very  few,  it  is  surmised,  think  of  comparing  the  dental  litera- 
ture of  to-day  with  that  of  fifty  years  ago ;  or,  as  they  receive  their 
journals  monthly,  stop  to  consider  the  enormous  strides  made  during 
a  few  years  in  the  development  of  this  side  of  dental  labor.  That 
it  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  progress  in  other  directions,  does 
not  require  enlargement  here. 

When  a  cursory  view  is  taken  of  the  dental  periodicals  published 
within  the  memory  of  many  now  active  in  the  dental  profession,  it 
is  evident  that  those  of  less  than  a  half  century  ago  were  not  even 
on  a  level  with  the  standard  of  thought  and  practice  of  that  period. 
With  perhaps  one  exception  the  few  existing  were  simply  adver- 
tising sheets  with  a  very  limited  claim  to  literary  ability,  and  none 
at  all  to  original  or  scientific  thought. 

It  may  be  said,  with  some  show  of  truth,  that  dentistry  at  that 
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period  waA  too  much  engaged  laying  the  foundations  of  a  profeMion 
to  be  interested  in  the  iK)lution  of  literary  or  scientific  problems. 
While  this  waM  then  true,  it  still  remains  unaccountable  that  so  little 
was  (lone  to  build  up  this  better  side  of  professional  work  in  this 
country.  The  ex[)hination  of  this  may  possibly  be  found,  not  in  the 
lack  of  ability,  for  that  certainly  existed,  but  in  the  absence  of  an 
incentive  to  work.  Thi.s  came  at  a  later  period.  The  isolation  of 
individuals  combined  with  the  feeling  that  each  man  must  be  hi.s  own 
instructor,  a  feeling  that  then  held  supreme  mastery  of  the  indi- 
vidual, hud  much  to  do  with  this  inaction.  I'ntil  this  was  removed, 
broader  thought  and  more  aclvanced  i<leas  were  an  impossibility. 

It  must  be  evident,  as  dental  history  is  read,  that  periodical 
literature  made  but  slow  progress  and  only  grew  as  associated  effort 
develope<l.  Hence  as  dental  societies  became  a  permanent  means 
of  interchanging  thought,  dental  journals  remained  as  they  had 
been,  simply  as  a  means  to  advertise  the  wares  of  thoee  responsible 
for  their  publication.  They  contributeil  little  or  nothing  to  the  ad- 
vancenu-nt  of  <lentistry,  beyon«l  the  borderdand  that  exists  between 
trade  and  profession. 

The  development  of  associations  wm  the  renaissance  of  dental 
literature.  With  association  grew  a  new  development  and  a  demand 
for  better  mental  pabulum  until,  at  the  present  time,  we  find  our 
journals  and  books  worthy  the  advancement  made  in  other  direc- 
tions. That  this  change  for  the  better  has  been  mainly  due  to  asso- 
ciation, must  be  conce<led.  It  may  be  siiid  that  the  progress  noticed 
wouhl  liave  been  accomplished  by  natural  progressive  laws,  and  to 
some  extent  this  would  possibly  have  btH»n  the  result;  but  it  i« 
doul)lful  whether  the  journals  extant  to-day  could  have  develo{>ed 
under  these  existing  conditions.  The  mass  of  men  are  rarely  moved 
except  by  powerful  stress,  and  it  was  just  this  want  that  matie  tho«ie 
of  forty  years  ago  apparently  incapable  of  performing  the  work  that 
really  should  have  been  begun  at  that  period. 

When  society  was  addetl  to  society,  it  required  an  etVort  of  thoee 
connected  with  them  to  do  some  original  work,  and  this  tntluenc«« 
spread.  The  (juiet  labor  in  the  laboratory  began  to  be  demonstrated 
on  society  platforms,  and  the  h)cal,  stale,  and  annual  gntheringm  an 
these  were  organizetl,  served  to  .show  that  here  and  there  a  new  sch«x>l 
of  thinkei*s  were  being  brought  to  the  front.  These  grew  n5  ctluca* 
tion  advanee<l  in  dentistry,  an<l  />ari /himm,  the  character  of  d«*ntal 
journalism  began  to  assume  an  altogether  iliffcrent  character 
tain  portions  of  it,  at  present,  compare  very  favorably  with  llic  litcra- 
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ture  of  the  older  professions,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  much  of  the 
reading  matter  is  in  advance  in  scientific  ability.  That  this  will 
continue  proportionately  to  progress  as  dental  education  takes  higher 
ground,  needs  no  argument. 

There  is  still,  however,  left  an  unsatisfactory  remnant  of  the  old 
condition.  The  advertising  sheet  is  yet  with  us  made  up  of  abridged 
restatements  from  other  journals,  which,  while  they  may  do  some 
good,  exist  only  by  crucifying  the  original  work  of  writers.  It  is 
probably  true  that  these  are  prone  to  prolixity,  but  it  is  not  equally 
true  that  editors  of  trade  journals  are  always  the  best  judges  of  what 
a  writer  should  say,  or  leave  unsaid.  A  recent  editorial  in  one  of 
these  sought  to  excuse  this  mutilation  by  assuming  that  writers  used 
too  many  words,  and,  by  indirection,  intimated  it  was  for  their  good 
and  that  of  the  readers  that  the  articles  were  cut  down  and  thus  be- 
came better  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  those  who  read  the 
journal.  While  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  prolixity,  it  is 
assumed  that  an  author  is  the  best  judge  of  what  he  meant  to  say 
and  how  he  should  say  it.  At  all  events  it  is  not  exactly  honorable 
to  steal  the  grain  and  throw  away  the  so-called  straw,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  both  are  essential  in  giving  life. 

While  dental  periodical  literature  of  this  character  will  always 
be  with  us,  there  is  a  bright  side  even  here  ;  and  this  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  supply  houses  have  found  it  necessary  to  meet  ad- 
vancing conditions  by  placing  men  of  intellectual  force  in  control, 
and  this  gives  a  prospect  for  a  better  state  of  things  in  the  future. 

The  vast  difi'erence  between  now  and  then,  or  the  present  and 
past,  must  be  apparent  in  a  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  few  journals 
that  have  risen  to  a  higher  level.  Instead  of  a  few  pages  of  reading 
matter,  these  have  expanded  from  sixty  to  ninety  pages  monthly. 
In  place  of  dull  text,  this  is  enlivened  by  the  highest  skill  of  the 
engraver's  art.  Every  effort  is  made  to  give  variety  in  addition  to 
the  best  thoughts.  The  criticism  has  been  made  that  those  journals 
that  present  the  best  work  do  not  receive  this  at  first  hands,  but 
secure  it  from  various  societies.  Such  a  criticism  has  no  force,  for 
this  must  continue  to  be  the  only  channel  through  which  original 
workers  seek  to  give  publicity  to  their  labor.  An  individual  who 
may  have  spent  months  in  laboratory  investigation,  or  years  in 
clinical  observation,  naturally  desires  to  meet  his  colleagues  and 
have  their  opinion  of  his  work,  and  this  is  not  only  natural,  but  it 
is  important,  for  the  criticism  received  furnishes  a  standard  for 
judgment.    Then  the  paper  goes  to  that  larger  audience,  the  readers 
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of  the  HclectCMi  ptTKxlical,  umi   i  a  wiiicr  con-  in 

tliJit  journal,  care  is  taken  that  tK.    ",,L«r  nhall  not  bt-  j    i  '  v  a 

HJrii^le  sentence.     Its  fate  thereafter  is  left  to  the  con-c  •  :.   ••     !   v     -♦• 
who  republish. 

It  is  useless,  perhaps,  to  speculate  as  to  the  number  of  readers 
of  our  present  literature.  There  is  no  question  but  the  number  who 
carefully  read  and  ili;^est  the  matter  contained  in  journals,  is  growing 
rapidly,  and  that  the  lar^e  army  of  dental  operators  who  only  read 
the  advertisements  are  happily  growing  smaller.  The  e<litor  who, 
by  his  occupation,  is  forced  to  read  over  and  over  again  the  mati«r 
in  his  own  j*)urnal,  feels  equally  constrained  to  read  everything 
original  in  his  exchanges,  and  by  this  continue<l  contact  with  the 
best  thought  becomes,  necessarily,  better  able  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  that  thought  and  its  probable  effect  on  his  profession.  The  reader 
who  tails  to  follow  the  paper  with  the  discussion,  comprehends  only 
in  part  the  real  value  of  the  essay  ;  in  fact  it  fre<juently  occurs  that 
in  these  discussions  matter  is  brought  out  worthy  a  more  pennanent 
place  in  our  literature,  l)Ut,  owing  to  its  obscure  position,  it  lies  buried 
beyond  hope  of  resurrection.  The  close  reader  of  the  Interna- 
tional Dkntal  Jul  knal,  with  its  eight  hundred  an»l  more  pages 
yearly,  must  have  b<»en  injpressed  with  this  fact.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  so  much  of  value  is  practically  lost.  This  applies 
e((ually  to  other  journals,  organs  of  society  work.  The  fact  is  ap- 
parent, but  the  remedy  is  not  by  any  means  clear.  Something 
might  bo  done  by  those  giving  valuable  i<leas  through  **  Casual  C\)m- 
munieations"  or  '*  Incidents  of  Practice,"  if  they  would  enlarge  these 
into  brief  papers  for  publication.  The  dental  world  cannot  aflford 
to  part  with  a  singh*  original  idea. 

The  growth  of  dental  literature  of  a  high  order  has  been  more 
pronounced  abroad  than  in  this  country.  The  dental  periiMliciiU  of 
Europe  are  superior  to  most  of  those  publishetl  here,  in  that  they 
devote  their  pages  to  truly  scientific  work,  ami  do  nt>t  |MTmit  in 
them  any  matter  that  iletratis  from  the  dignity  of  a  prttfession.  The 
English,  French,  and  (terman  journals  te(>m  with  valuable  mMcntifio 
articles,  and  the  same  may,  with  e(|ual  force,  be  said  of  other  coun- 
tries and  other  languages.  These,  unfortunately,  do  not  always  get 
into  English  tlress.  The  journals  have  aASiHMated  with  them,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  bent  scientific  mimls  in  the  dental  p?  '  ti  in  the 
sevenil    countries,  with    the   result   that   they  are  cor  with  a 

tlignity   commensurate*   with    the   work    to  bo   aoct>nii  i.      The 

'*  funny  man"  has  no  place  there  and  should  have  none  here.     Am 
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an  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  in  treating  subjects,  the  October 
number  of  the  Osterreichiseh-ungarische  Vierteljahrsschriftfur  Zahn- 
heilkunde  [Austria- Hungary  Quarterly  Journal  of  Dentistry)  has 
an  article  upon  "  The  So-called  Early  Extraction  of  the  Sixth-year 
Molars,"  and  this  somewhat  over-written  theme  is  illustrated  by 
ninety-seven  cuts.  This  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  more  or  less 
valuable  articles  on  apparently  simple  subjects,  but  all  treated  in  a 
thoroughly  scientific  manner.  Of  these  is  one  by  Rose,  of  Munich, 
on  '^  Mouth  Washes,''  which  contains  some  original  investigations 
worthy  of  consideration  hereafter. 

It  is  only  by  a  broad  examination  of  the  journalism  of  the  dental 
world  that  we  can  arrive  at  any  just  comprehension  of  the  progress 
made  in  a  comparatively  few  years  in  dental  periodical  literature, 
and  he  who  confines  his  scope  of  observation  to  his  own  country 
secures  but  a  contracted  idea  of  its  progress  and  of  its  value.  AVe 
must  get  beyond  our  insular  exclusiveness  and  egotistic  assumption 
that,  unfortunately,  leads  some  minds  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing 
outside  of  America  that  possesses  any  real  value,  not  only  in  den- 
tistry, but  in  other  things.  If  these  prejudiced  individuals  would 
open  their  minds  to  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  other  fields  of 
dental  labor,  they  might  be  able  to  discover  that  the  highest  concep- 
tion of  dental  journalism  is  not  confined  to  this  country,  nor  has  it 
been  reached  here  except  by  two  or  three  periodicals.  It  is  hope- 
less to  expect  any  marked  improvement  in  dental  journals,  while  a 
large  body  of  men  in  our  ranks  are  satisfied  with  the  reading  of  ab- 
stracts and  digests.  If  it  be  not  a  sign  of  partial  culture,  it  is  at 
least  an  evidence  that  the  dental  profession  in  America,  taken  as  a 
whole,  has  not  arrived  at  an  intellectual  standard  enabling  them  to 
appreciate  their  own  literature,  and  until  that  grade  of  cultivation 
be  reached,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  dental  literature  of  the 
world  will  receive  much  consideration. 
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TKMrKKING   IN  GLASS  TUBES. 

To  THK  Editor  : 

Silt, — In  tlio  Jiiniiary  number  of  the  iNrKKNATioNAL  Dk.ntal 
JoiHNAL,  pn;;e  48,  Dr.  Howe,  «liscu.«wing  Dr.  Palmer's  »le«cription  of 
the  UHe  of  SwiHM  broaches  before  the  New  York  Institute  of  Stoma- 
toh>gy,  October  8,  said,  **  In  regard  to  tempering  fine  broaches,  I 
wouhl  like  to  call  attention  to  the  method  invented  or  devised  by 
I)r.  Merinm,  who  has  tempered  needles  and  other  fine  instruments 
in  ;^l:iss  test-tubes.  I  have  never  known  of  any  way  by  which  delicate 
instruments  could  be  tempered  as  successfully. 

**  The  description  of  Dr.  Meriams  method  was  publisheil  in  con- 
nection with  a  paper  on  making  crowns  in  the  Intkrn.\TION.\L 
Dk.ntal  Journal  for  March  of  this  year.  I  would  advise  all  who 
are  interested  to  rea<l  it  an<l  try  his  method." 

In  a  paper  on  '*  Methods  of  Root  Canal  Killing,  published  in 
the  September  number  of  the  I.ntkknational  Dkntal  Journal, 
lHI>r>,  page  o.*J<>,  in  describing  the  tempering  of  Swiss  broaches,  I 
said,  ••  I  place  a  dozen  or  two  of  them  in  a  glass  tube  and  draw  the 
temper  to  a  deep  blue,  over  an  alcohol  lamp  or  a  Hunsen  burner. 
The  glass  protects  them  from  currents  of  cold  air,  allows  them  to 
cool  slowly,  and  enables  one  to  see  the  color  of  the  steel." 

This  metho<l  was  original  with  me,  anti  was  in  use  several  years 
before  it  was  described. 

This  is  a  trifling  matter,  but  I  am  sure  both  Drs.  Howe  and 
Meriam  will  be  glad  to  have  their  attention  calleil  to  the  published 
record. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Safkokp  S.  Pkrry. 

.Nkw  YuiiK.  JnniKirv  29.  1900. 


\\V.V\.\    To     Di:      W,    S.    SCOTT.    ON    TIfK    USE    OF 

-VOL.\SEM. 
To  THK  Editor  : 

Sir, — iMy  attention  was  recently  callcii  to  Dr.   B.  S.  Scott*t 
letter  in  the  December  issue  of  your  Joi'RNAL,  criticising  my  re- 
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marks  on  volasem  before  the  Northeastern  Dental  Association,  as 
published  in  your  Journal  of  April  last.  Dr.  Scott's  criticism 
reflects  on  my  integrity,  although  he  excuses  himself  by  saying, — 
"  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  Dr.  Curtis  has  been  misquoted  in  the 
report  of  the  Association."  He  then  publishes  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Kelley,  which  seems  to  substantiate  his  views.  The  Association 
editor  failed  to  send  me  a  copy  of  my  remarks  for  correction  (as 
agreed  upon),  consequently  the  article  was  a  great  injustice  to  me. 
My  remarks  were  principally  answers  to  questions  put  to  me  by 
members  of  the  Association  as  fast  as  I  could  answer  them.  The 
report  of  the  stenographer  is  a  jumble  of  all  the  answers  without  the 
questions  being  given,  and  I  have  been  misquoted  badly  in  several 
instances,  such  as  where  it  states  that  '^Dr.  Kelley  would  not  for  a 
minute  have  thought  of  performing  the  operation  with  cocaine 
alone;''  but  what  I  said  of  the  efficacy  of  volasem  was  entirely 
correct,  and  I  can  demonstrate  the  '^positive  declaration"  I  made  in 
regard  to  it.  The  facts  concerning  my  authority  for  referring  to  Dr. 
Kelley's  use  of  volasem  are  these  :  The  patient  for  whom  Dr.  Kelley 
operated  has  long  been  an  intimate  friend  of  my  family  and  a  patient 
of  mine.  I  have  performed  oral  operations  for  her  under  cocaine, 
with  and  without  volasem.  Previous  to  the  use  of  volasem  she 
always  experienced  its  toxic  effect.  Knowing  this,  and  being  un- 
able to  be  with  the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  operation  as  she 
desired,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Kelley,  asking  him  to  use  the  volasem  which 
I  sent  him.  I  quote  from  his  letter  in  reply  to  mine.  '^  October 
17,  1898.     It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  write  you  that  I  did  an 

extensive  operation  on  Mrs. 's  bladder,  urethra,  and  posterior 

vaginal  wall  under  cocaine.  I  gave  her,  also,  the  antidote  you  sent, 
telling  her  it  was  from  you.  She  stood  the  operation  very  well 
indeed,  and  has  been  doing  splendidly  ever  since."  From  a  letter 
from  her  physician,  present  at  the  operation,  I  quote  the  following : 
"  The  condition  of  her  heart  was  such  that  any  slight  strain  could 
be  sufficient  cause  for  sudden  death.  I  therefore  feared  the  effect  of 
ether  and  also  the  shock  of  the  operation.  Dr.  Kelley  finally 
decided  he  could  perform  the  operation  without  ether  by  securing 
local  anaesthesia  with  cocaine.  I  observed  no  unpleasant  effects 
from  the  cocaine. '^  The  patient  since  her  recovery  has  several  times 
told  me  that  it  was  decided  that  only  one  of  the  three  operations 
could  be  done  at  a  time,  but  when  it  was  found  she  bore  the  opera- 
tion so  well  that  the  surgeons  decided  to  finish  the  others,  under  the 
one  anaesthesia.    I  quote  from  a  letter  from  the  patient,  in  which  she 
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writes  of  tlie  operation.  **  Very  soon  after  swallowing  the  preferred 
meilicine  (vola.«?cin)  I  felt  a  ^eat  relief  about  my  heart  and  greater 
courage  to  endure.  After  my  operation  I  wa«  not  conscious  of  any 
deleterious  effect  from  the  c<^)caine," 

Any  physician  who  understands  the  action  of  cocaine  on  a  heart 
80  weak  as  this  patient  should  a[)[)reciate  the  value  of  its  antidote 
aa  demonstrated  here. 

G.  Lenox  Curtis. 

7  Wfmt  Fifty-Eiohtii  SrRKjrr,  New  York  Cmr. 
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MEKTING   OF   AMERICAN  GRADUATES   AT   SYDNEY, 

NEW    SOCTII    WALES. 

A  .MKKTiNd  of  American  gnuluates  resident  in  New  South 
Wales  was  held  at  the  offices  of  Dr.  E.  K.  Magnus,  Liverpool 
Street,  Sydney,  on  November  20  last,  to  express  their  fetding  of 
esteem  in  which  the  late  Dr.  Honwill  was  held  amongst  them. 

Dr.  Alfred  Hume  occupied  the  chair,  ami  amonj^t  those  present 
were  Dr.  E.  Randol|)h  Ma;;iHH,  Dr.  Frank  Ma«^nus,  Dr.  Carter, 
Dr.  Arthur  Cox,  Dr.  Oscar  Davis,  Dr.  Ilimler,  Dr.  Stanley  Kea, 
Dr.  Nathan,  Dr.  MacTaggart,  and  others.  A|)oK)gies  were  ri»ceived 
from  many  unable  to  attend,  owing  to  distance  and  short  notice  of 
meeting. 

The  following  resolution  was  put  nn<l  carried  unanimously  : 

"  That  we,  .Vmerican  gnuluates  ri»sident  in  New  South  Wii.-*. 
desire  to  |)lace  on  record  our  feeling  of  the  great  loss  sustained  l»v 
the  (lental  prorfs»<ion  through  the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  W.  G.  A. 
Bonwill,  whose  gooil  work  will  long  live  to  testify  to  his  great  ability, 
and  his  name  will  ever  remain  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  dentistry. 
We  also  desire  to  express  our  dei»|>  syujpathy  with  those  mctnben  of 
his  family  who  are  left  to  mi>urn  their  loss." 

Dr.  Hume  in  feeling  words  spoke  of  the  many  acts  of  kindneos 
shown  him  hy  the  late  Dr.  Honwill,  and  also  of  the  grrnt  loss  that 
dentistry  had  sutVered  in  l«>sing  such  a  skilful  dentist,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  late  Dr.  (inrretson,  two  of  the  most  brilliant  lights 
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in  the  dental  world.  He  felt  that  every  graduate  must  well  remem- 
ber the  clinics  given  by  the  late  Doctor,  which  (speaking  personally) 
will  remain  ever  green  in  his  memory. 

Dr.  Hinder,  in  moving  the  resolution,  was  unable  to  express  his 
sympathy  in  fitting  terms  for  the  great  loss  sustained.  Dr.  Nathan 
seconded  the  resolution.  Dr.  Arthur  Cox,  Dr.  Stanley  Rea,  and 
Dr.  E.  R.  Magnus  also  spoke  of  the  many  personal  acts  of  kindness 
received  from  the  Doctor. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the  meeting. 

H.  Taylor, 
Sonorary  Secretary, 
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INTERNATIONAL   DENTAL    CONGRESS. 

The  Sub-committee  on  Transportation  has  completed  arrange- 
ments with  the  well-known  tourist  firm  of  Thomas  Cook  &  Sons, 
251  Broadway,  New  York,  so  that  dentists  who  expect  to  attend  the 
Congress  to  be  held  in  Paris,  commencing  August  8,  1900,  may 
secure  for  themselves  and  family  steamship  and  railroad  tickets  and 
hotel  accommodations  at  the  minimum  of  expense  and  trouble. 

In  making  these  arrangements  the  committee  have  taken  into 
consideration  that  while  some  of  the  delegates  may  wish  to  secure 
only  transportation  from  New  York  to  Paris  and  back  to  New  York, 
many  delegates  will  wish  to  visit  other  parts  of  Europe  during  the 
summer,  and  they  have  planned  the  following  tours  to  assist  such  in 
the  selection  of  a  trip  that  the  time  at  their  disposal  and  their  means 
will  suggest. 

TOUR  1. 

A.  From  New  York  by  Red  Star  Line  steamer  "  Friesland" 
on  July  18th  for  Antwerp,  thence  rail  ma  Brussels  to  Paris,  return- 
ing same  way  to  New  York.  First  class  passage,  providing  berth  at 
minimum  rate  for  two-berthed  room,  $157.85. 

If  travelling  second  class  from  Antwerp  to  Paris  and  return, 
fare  would  be  $4.65  less. 

By  travelling  on  steamers  "  Kensington'^  or  '^  Southwark"  of 
the  same  line,  fare  would  be  reduced. 
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li.     \'iii  (Jherburg  (North  German  Lloyd  service). 

From  Now  York  by  North  (irnnari  Lloyd  h  team  era '^  Barbie 
ro«i"  and  "  Friederich  der  GrosMc,"  miiling  July  \'2i\\  and  19th,  re- 
flpectively,  for  Cherburg,  thence  rail  to  Paris  and  return  same  way 
(twin  screw  service  only).  First  claMs  paasage,  providing  l>erth  in 
room  for  two  porsnriH  (minimum  rate),  ^177.00 

C.  Via  (Jherburg  (Hamburg  American  Line  Service). 

From  New  York  by  Hamburg  American  Line  steamers  "  Penn- 
sylvania" and  **  Pretoria,"  sailing  July  14th  and  'Jlst,  respectively, 
to  Cherburg,  rail  to  Paris  and  return  via  Boulogne-sur-mer  and 
Hamburg  American  steamer  (twin  screw  service)  to  New  York. 
First  class  passage,  providing  minimum  fare  for  berth  in  room  for 
two  persons  only,  ^lH4.*Jo. 

Lower  fares  can  be  obtained  if  occupying  berth  in  r«M-»m  with 
two  or  three  occupants. 

D.  Via  Boulogne-sur-mer  (Holland  American  Line). 

From  New  York  by  twin  screw  steamers  **  Potsdam,"  '*  Staten- 
dam,"  and  **  I^ottcrdam,"  sailing  .July  7,  14,  and  2i<y  respectively, 
to  IJoulngne-sur-mer,  tiience  rail  to  Paris  and  return  same  wav  to 
New  York.  First  class  passage,  providing  minimum  fiiro  f..r  birth 
in  room  for  two  passengers,  ^hJ.'j.OO 

If  traveling  second  class  from  Boulogne  to  Paris  and  return, 
fare  wouM  be  33.80  less. 

Lower  fares  can  be  made  by  leaving  on  steamer  **  Sparndam 
July  llKli. 

Tickt'ls  ran  also  be  arranged  via  Southamiiton  or  Liveri>ool  at 
proportionate  fares. 

TO  IK    -. 

To  provitlf  hotel  arcoinmodation  lu  Tans  tor  two  wet'ks  (tour- 
teen  days  and  thirtiM'n  nights)  at  (irantl  Hotel  ilu  Tr<.  '  .  car- 
riage drives   for   three   days,  including   excursion   tt»  St.  '  i  and 

Versailles,  twenty  tickets  of  admission  to  Kxposiiion,  and  transfers 
to  and  from  railway  st^ition  to  hotel,  3<*>'*.'^*^ 


TOUR    8. 

One  week's  tour  to  Switzerlnnd  from  Paris,  visitini?   T.uiernc^ 
Interlaken,    Thun,    Berne,    Lausanne,    Luke    Loinan,   <  ,   in- 

cltiding  hotel  accommmlation,  sight-seeing,  etc.,  second  claas  rail- 
road, 3''>0.0(). 
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TOUR   4. 

One  week's  tour  from  Paris  to  Mayence,  thence  steamer  on 
Rhine  to  Cologne,  rail  to  Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  Rotterdam, 
Antwerp,  Brussels,  Harwich,  London,  including  second  class  rail- 
way travel,  first  class  on  steamers,  hotel  coupons  (three  meals  per 
day  with  lodging),  $42.50. 

Those  travelling  via  Cherburg  can  return  by  steamers  of  same 
line  from  Southampton,  and  so  make  a  short  tour  from  Continent 
through  England  in  connection. 

There  is  a  United  States  revenue  tax  of  five  dollars  upon  each 
ticket,  regardless  of  the  number  of  passengers  in  whose  name  it  may 
be  made  out. 

Should  anyone  wish  to  make  a  longer  tour  than  any  of  the 
foregoing,  or  one  with  a  different  route,  Messrs.  Cook  &  Sons  have 
such  a  large  variety  of  tours  already  planned  that  there  need  be  no 
difficulty  in  making  a  selection  to  suit  the  taste,  means,  or  the  time 
at  the  disposal  of  anyone. 

The  war  in  South  Africa  has  caused  the  withdrawal  of  many 
of  the  English  steamships.  Passenger  accommodations  across  the 
Atlantic  will  be  less  than  usual  this  summer,  while  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition is  attracting  great  numbers,  so  that  the  committee  wish  to  im- 
press upon  delegates  the  great  importance  of  securing  their  steam- 
ship accommodations  at  once. 

Address  all  communications  regarding  steamships,  railroads, 
hotels,  etc.,  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  &  Sons,  251  Broadway,  New 
York. 

A.  W.  Harlan,  W.  W.  Walker, 

W.  E.  Griswold,  William  Jarvie,  Chairman, 

Transportation  Committee. 


BOARD  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS,  COMMONWEALTH 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
will  conduct  examinations  simultaneously  in  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burg, May  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  and  in  Philadelphia,  June  19th,  20th, 
and  21st. 

Application  for  examination  must  be  made  to  Hon.  James  W. 

Latta,  Secretary  of  the  Dental  Council,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

G.  W.  Klump, 

Secretary. 
Willi AMSPORT,  Penna. 
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MASSACiiaSETTS   BOARD    OF    REGISTRATION    IN 

A  MBBTINQ  of  the  M ansae liu.settH  Boanl  of  Registration  in 
Dentistry,  for  tlie  examination  of  can<liflat<-M,  will  be  hel<i  at  5H3 
Tremont  Street,  Hoston,  Wednesilny,  March  lil,  1»U0,  at  9.1^0  A.M. 
Examination  in  Operative  Dentistry  at  10  o'clock. 

Each  candidate  must  come  prepared  with  rubber-dam,  gold,  and 
instruments  to  demonstrate  his  skill  in  operative  dentistry.  Any- 
one who  wishes  may  bring  his  patient.  So  far  as  possible  patienta 
will  be  furnished. 

The  llieoretic  examination  will  include  operative  dentistry,  pros- 
thetic dentistry,  crown-  and  bri<lge-\vork,  orthodontia,  anat<»niv. 
histology,  surgery,  pathology,  materia  medica,  therapeutics,  pi. 
ology,  anaesthesia,  chemistry,  and  metallurgy,  and  will  be  held  at 
Civil  Service  Rooms,  State  House,  commencing  Thursday,  March 
22,  at  i).'M  A.M. 

All  applications,  together  with  the  fee  of  twenty  dollars,  must 
be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  Roard  on  or  before  March  14th,  as 
no  application  for  this  meeting  will  be  received  after  that  date. 

Candidatt'H  who  have  taken  an  examinationy  and  desire  to  come 

before  the  Roard  again  at  this  meeting,  must  notify  the  secretary  as 

above  in  order  to  be  registered. 

G.  K.  .Mitchell,  D.D.S., 

Stcretartf. 
2Ji  Merrimack  Street,  Haverhill,  Whm. 


MlSSol  Ul   STATK   i:o\i:i»  or    hliNTAL  EXAMINERS. 

OwiNd  to  the  fact  that  Section  2,  of  New  Rule  8,  adoptcti  by 
the  National  Association  for  I)ental  Faculties  at  Niugnra  Kalln,  fixe* 
the  rc(|uirements  of  entrance  into  all  associated  colleges*,  the  same 
as  reijuired  by  the  State  HoanI  of  Dental  Examiners  for  the  State 
of  Missouri,  I  am  frequently  axketl  for  an  exact  '^^py  of  the  rules*  of 
the  Missouri  Roard  ft>r  conducting  preliminnrv  ex.'uni'  '•     "•' 

To  com|>ly  with  a   request  so  genoml,  you  will    v  i 

our  rule  in  full  on  that  point.      It  is  as  follows: 
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Article  II. 

Section  I. — All  colleges  operating  in  this  State  must  comply 
with  the  rules  as  stated  in  Article  I,  of  the  "Rules  for  Colleges." 
Also  with  the  following  demands  of  this  Board,  before  their  gradu- 
ates will  be  granted  a  Board  certificate  : 

(1)  Students  applying  for  admission  to  a  dental  college  in  this 
State,  who  cannot  present  a  certificate  as  required  by  Rule  8,  of 
Article  I,  shall  then  submit  themselves  to  an  examination  as  indi- 
cated in  Rule  2,  Article  I.^ 

(2)  These  examinations  must  be  conducted  by  a  person  appointed 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board. 

(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  conducting  these  exami- 
nations to  make  a  verified  report  to  the  Dean  of  the  College,  giving 
applicant's  full  name  and  average  grade  made  by  each  applicant, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  each  Board  a  duplicate  report  with  each 
applicant's  examination  papers,  which  shall  be  kept  by  the  Secretary 
for  a  period  of  four  years,  subject  to  inspection  at  any  time. 

(4)  The  average  grade  of  an  applicant  shall  be  seventy  per 
cent,  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  any  dental  college  in  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

(5)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  to  notify 
the  Dean  of  the  colleges,  whose  applicants  have  been  examined,  of 
those  who  have  made  the  required  grade,  and  are  entitled  to  enter 
the  college  as  students  in  the  Freshmen  year  class. 

(6)  The  Deans  of  colleges  admitting  students  into  the  Junior 
or  Senior  year  classes,  must  in  each  case  make  a  verified  statement 
to  the  Secretary  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  upon  which  each 
student  was  admitted. 

(7)  All  expenses  incurred  in  examination  of  students  must  be 
paid  by  their  respective  colleges. 

(8)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  this  -Board  to  elect  two  of  its 
members  each  year  to  inspect  the  dental  colleges  in  this  State,  and 
they  must  make  a  written  report  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Board 
as  to  their  equipment  and  teaching  qualification. 

Any  further  information  as  to  the  details  of  the  examination 
will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

S.  C.  A.  Ruby, 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Missouri. 

^  Rule  2,  Article  I,  sets  out  the  standard  of  admission, — certificate  of  entrance 
into  second  year  high  school,  etc. 
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Original  Communicatiorb.' 

COMMON-SKNSK   OCCLUSION,   OH       r.ITK."» 

BY    \V.    WAKIIINQTON    EVANS,    M.I).,    D.D.S.,    WASniN'CJTON.    p.  C. 

This  subject  is  one  that  has  beoii  (liscu.«isod  in  journals,  text- 
books, and  conventions,  and  yet  the  majority  of  dentists  are  as  igno- 
rant of  the  matter  to-day  as  tliey  were  thirty  years  ago. 

While  I  may  not  be  able  to  present  my  method  as  comprehen- 
sively as  many  would  desire, — and  it  is  ditlicult  to  do  without 
practical  demonstration, — yet  I  will  state  that  it  is  not  complicateil 
by  either  mechanism  or  patents  on  articulators,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  sell.  My  object  is,  if  possible,  to  assist  my  fellows  in  what  is  gen- 
erally considered  a  difiicult  matter, — i.e.,  the  constniction  of  artifi- 
cial dentures. 

My  results  have  been  highly  satisfactory  for  the  last  thirty-odd 
years,  during  which  time  I  have  frequently  taken  impressions  and 
occlusions  within  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two,  for  patients  leaving 
or  passing  through  the  city,  and  sent  the  finishtnl  work  to  thorn, 
fooling  assured  that  the  dentun^  would  nH|uire  no  grinding  or  ad- 
justment, the  most  conclusive  proofs  of  which  have  boon  compli- 
nieutary  letters,  encloaing  checks. 

*  Thr  <«<litnr  and  |)u)>li*hi<ni  mrv  n<*t  rm|M>n«iMo  for  tho  t1««s  of  Author*  «>f 
|m|H>rx  |tuMi>*hi<<l  in  tilt*  «l<>|Mtrtm«>n(.  nor  ft>r  nny  «-] ' 

tliiit  nuiy  Im»  niiidr  |»y  thmi.      No  |Mi|M*ni   will   Iw  r-  .    .  .  : 

that  htivo  np|M«i»n<«l  in  miy  other  Joum«l  puMUhrcl  In  th«*  counlr 

'  Hnul  )N«fon*  the  AmdiMiiy  of  Stoniiitol«tfcy,  IKvombrr  2*.  lwn». 

in  SSI 
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I  likewise  desire  to  state,  in  the  beginning,  that  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  criticise  any  other  methods  that  have  been  presented, 
or  to  be  especially  accurate  in  my  nomenclature,  but  will  reduce  the 
subject  to  simple  language  and  make  it  as  practical  as  possible. 

A  correct  occlusion,  or  "  bite,"  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  obtain- 
ing the  correct  distance  between  the  alveoli  and  the  relative  position 
the  jaws  had  occupied,  closed  normally,  before  the  loss  of  the  natural 

organs,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Fig.  1. 


To  better  understand  the  importance  of  accuracy  and  the  diffi- 
culties in  our  way,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  in  a  few  words  the 
anatomical  relations. 

The  superior  maxilla  being  fixed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
sider it,  but  the  inferior  maxilla,  or  ^^  mandible,"  being  movable 
and  controlled  by  both  lateral  and  vertical  ligaments  and  muscles 
influenced  by  temperament,  causes  much  trouble  and  annoyance, 
and  must  be  met  by  positive  system. 

The  condyles  of  the  mandible  articulate  with  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  temporal  bone,  forming  the  temporo- 
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maxillary  articulation.  When  the  condyle*  are  in  normal  articula- 
tion with  the  glenoid  foHsa,  then  we  have  a  normal  occlusion.  \% 
in  nil  joints  of  the  hunuin  Hy.steni,  here  we  find  the  interartirular 
cartilage  covering  the  fossa  and  the  condyles,  to  give  free  motion. 

The  niovcinents  of  the  niandilile  are  governed  by  thnn?  liganienta 
and  four  muscles,  as  follows :  The  capsular,  spheno-maxillary,  and 
the  Btylo-maxillary  ligaments,  and  the  temimral,  mass4*ter,  internal 
and  external  pterygoid  muscles.  The  three  first-named  muscles, 
with  the  ligaments,  control  the  vertical  motion,  and  the  external 
pterygoid  gives  the  lateral  or  grinding  motion  to  the  jaw. 

These  ligaments  and  muscles  are  under  no  unusual  strain  when 
the  natural  organs  are  present  in  the  oral  cavity  an<l  normally 
occluded.  Hut  as  soon  as  the  teeth  are  lost  there  is  naturally  an 
unusual  amount  of  strain  on  these  ligaments  and  mu.«»cles,  to  main- 
tain the  nonnal  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  thus  creating  what 
is  known  as  "  jimber  jaw"  and  unnatural  protrusion  of  the  man- 
dible. It  is  with  this  knowledge  Ix'fore  us,  and  a  comprehension  of 
temperamental  diagnosis  (which  also  influences  the  muscular  action 
of  the  mandible),  that  we  s<m»  the  n<vessity  for  taking  time  and  care 
to  obtain  a  correct  occlusion  of  the  t(H»th. 

Having  described  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  mandible,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  pass  unnoticed  the  valuable  "  natural  law  of  the 
equilateral  triangle"  of  the  mandible,  discovered  and  recorde<l  by 
our  late  hard-working  brother,  Dr.  W.  (J.  \.  Ronwill.  His  greatest 
mistake  rested  in  the  fact  that  he  U'lieved  this  law  could  only  be 
made  u.seful  by  his  articulator,  thus  preventing  a  jii^t  appreciation 
of  a  most  valuable  discovery. 

It  is  only  within  the  j)ast  few  months  that,  having  taken  up 
this  particular  subject  to  endeavor  to  find  the  positive,  practical 
merits  therein  contained,  and  to  s«v  also  if  it  were  Wi>rthy  of  con- 
sideration for  my  IxMjk,  I  found  through  this  study  much  more  of 
value  and  i)ra(  tical  wm^  which  could  Ih»  derivwl  from  it  than  it  had 
credit  for  heretofore. 

Tlu»  drawings  submitted  have  \n^'\\  )>repan>d  with  pmportional 
accuracy  aiid  with  as  few  lims  jis  |>o*isib)i>  f.»r  intelligi^nt  di^-.  rit*. 
tion. 

l>r.  Monwill's  claim  is,  **  that  from  the  (vntre  of  one  condyloid 
proc<\ss  to  the  other,  four  inches  is  the  avernge;  and  it  will  bo  found 
that  from  this  sanu*  (vntre  of  the  txindyloid  pnx^^sji  to  the  median 
line  at  the  |M)int  where  the  inferior  cvntrals  touch  at  the  cutting 
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edge,  is  also  four  inches."  My  own  investigations  at  the  govern- 
ment museums  as  to  the  measurements,  etc.,  substantially  sustain 
his  arguments. 

As  my  object  in  presenting  these  drawings  of  the  equilateral 
triangle  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  normal  form  of 
the  human  maxillae,  I  will  refer  any  one  who  desires  a  fuller  de- 
scription of  Dr.  Bonwill's  discovery  to  his  last  article  on  the  subject, 
published  in  the  Items  of  Interest  for  September,  1899. 

Fig.  2. 


In  Fig.  2  we  have  a  representation  of  the  mandible.  A,  A,  the 
supposed  centre  of  the  condyloid  process,  which,  when  of  normal 
size,  we  consider  at  four  inches  apart ;  two  lines  drawn  from  A,  A 
to  B,  of  equal  length,  make  the  equilateral  triangle;  from  5  to  a 
point  midway  between  A,  A  gives  a  middle  or  vertical  line,  C.  By 
measuring  the  united  diameters  of  the  three  inferior  front  teeth, 
from  the  mesial  surface  of  the  central  incisor  to  the  distal  surface  of 
the  canine,  same  side,  at  the  widest  point,  with  a  pair  of  dividers, 
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and  placing  one  point  of  the  dividers  at  B,  the  other  on  the  vertical 
line,  at  I),  describe  a  circle,  f)  being  the  central  point.  From  A,  A 
dc8cril>e  two  arcs  of  a  circle,  from  /)  to  IC,  E ;  these,  with  the  vertical 
line,  will  divide  the  circle  into  three  cc]ual  parts.  That  portion 
running  from  K,  K  through  H  will  be  the  exact  space  to  be  occupied 
by  the  six  front  tcfth. 

A  lino  drawn  from  v  to  c,  and  extended  down  to  a  point  on  the 
vertical  line  to  form  a  small  equilateral  triangle,  will  locate  h\ 
which  will  give  the  size  of  the  first  bicuspid,  if  an  arc  is  described, 
pivoting  at  A,  A,  from  F  to  Q,  0. 


Fi«i   .".. 


To  obtain  the  size  of  the  second  bicuspid,  which  is  larger,  place 
one  end  of  the  dividers  at  A.  A.  and  dt^srrilK*  an  an^  from  //  (the 
intersection  of  the  circle  with  the  vertic  al  line)  to  /,  /. 

The  space  for  the  first  molar  is  obtained  by  measuring  the  dis- 
tance from  /•'  to  the  |Kiint  on  vertical  line  where  it  is  crowed  by  the 
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line  from  e  to  e,  and  measuring  this  same  distance  on  vertical  line 
from  II  to  J ;  then  describe  your  arc  from  J  to  K,  pivoting  at  A. 

The  distal  surface  of  the  second  molar  is  obtained  by  measuring 
the  same  distance  on  vertical  line  as  from  H  to  J,  establishing  L, 
From  L  another  arc  is  described  to  M,  pivoting  always  from  A  or 
the  condyle. 

A  line  should  now  be  drawn  from  A  to  the  anterior  distal  sur- 
face of  the  canine,  which  should  pass  through  the  buccal  cusps  of 
the  bicuspids  and  molars. 

The  superior  maxilla  differs  somewhat  in  its  lines,  owing  to  the 
larger  circle  required  for  the  six  front  teeth  and  size  of  the  first 
bicuspid  (Fig.  3). 

Experimenting  for  some  time,  I  found  that  after  describing  a 
larger  circle,  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Bonwill,  the  only  reliable  guide  to 
obtain  the  exact  size  of  the  first  bicuspid  was  to  measure  the  diame- 
ter of  the  lateral  incisor. 

This,  I  discovered,  if  in  a  normal  condition,  always  had  exactly 
the  same  diameter  as  the  first  bicuspid.  I  therefore  measured  the 
diameter  of  the  lateral  incisor  with  the  dividers,  and,  placing  one 
point  at  E  (Fig.  5),  or  distal  surface  of  the  canine,  measured  down 
the  line  from  E  to  A,  and  described  an  arc  from  F  to  G,  pivoting 
at  A. 

To  get  the  distal  surface  of  the  second  bicuspid,  take  the  dis- 
tance from  D  to  G,  and  extend  down  the  vertical  line  to  H,  and 
describe  an  arc  from  H  to  /,  from  the  condyle. 

The  molars  are  obtained  by  measuring  with  dividers  from  D  to 
H,  and  using  the  same  measurements  on  the  vertical  line  from  H 
to  J,  and  from  J  to  L,  describing  arcs  from  J  and  L  to  K  and  M, 
pivoting  at  A. 

In  the  superior  maxilla,  the  line  from  E  to  A,  instead  of  running 
through  the  buccal  cusps  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars,  should  barely 
touch  their  buccal  faces. 

While  a  knowledge  of  the  equilateral  triangle  is  a  desirable  fea- 
ture, and  of  assistance  to  the  dental  artist  in  the  arrangement  of 
artificial  teeth  as  substitutes  for  the  natural  organs,  and  to  the  man- 
ufacturer for  proper  proportioning,  it  is  secondary  to  the  manner 
of  taking  a  correct  occlusion,  which  it  is  my  main  object  in  this 
paper  to  make  clear. 

It  matters  little  whether  the  human  jaw  be  established  on  lines 
of  an  equilateral  triangle  or  a  trapezoidal  square,  if  the  student  or 
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(IcntiMt,  desiring  a  perfect  occlufiion,  can  derive  no  practical  benefit 
from  these  ncientific  principlen,  but  can  rely  implicitly,  if  he  have 
the  proper  knowled^'c  of  manipulation,  upon  a  simple  piece  of 
^itta-percha. 

To  obtain  a  [MTfect  occlu»iun,  there  are  three  things  to  b«'  con- 
.sidercd : 

1.  A  material  to  make  tlie  articulating  ba«e-plate  with,  that  will 
be  j)la.stic  to  work  and  sulliciently  rigid  to  hold  \U  form  when 
moulded  and  carved  to  suit  the  case,  and  which  will  witliiitand  the 
heat  of  the  mouth  without  undergoing  change. 

2.  The  plate  or  plates  should  be  so  shaped  and  smoothed  as  to 
l>e  light,  and  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  finished  denture, 
allowing  for  length  of  teeth,  but  without  unnecessary  bulk. 

3.  When  satisfied  that  the  bite  is  correct,  find  a  means  to  lock 
the  plates,  if  in  an  edentulous  mouth,  so  that  when  removed  the 
perfect  occlusion  may  l>e  retained  without  disturbance. 

I  f  these  rules  are  strictly  adhered  to,  as  hereafter  described  in 
detail,  there  will  be  no  need  for  mechanical  articulators,  nor  will  it 
be  necessary  to  see  the  patient  again  until  the  work  is  complet*  1. 
when  it  may  be  placed  in  the  mouth  without  touching  with  the  iil»' 
or  grindstone. 

After  carefully  testing  all  tiu-  materials,  to  find  which  will  meet 
the  above  re(iuirements,  the  writer  prefers  the  use  of  gutta-percha, 
as  having  the  greatest  numl)er  of  advantages.  The  ditficultics, 
however,  that  have  Iktu  advanced  are,  that  it  requires  ttx)  high 
a  heat  to  soften  it,  is  too  hot  to  handle,  and  that  it  shrinks  too 
much.  This  is  the  trouble  when  first  |)urchased  from  the  manu- 
facturer, but  if  one  will  boil  it  a  few  minutes,  working  a  little 
*' gutta-j)ercha  and  wa.x"  compouml  with  it,  hammer  it  out  on  the 
anvil,  and  boil  two  or  thnK?  times  more,  he  will  make  it  plastic, 
comjmratively  non-shrinkable,  and  softening  at  a  lower  temjK^ralun* 
than  modelling  compound.  It  will  mould  like  putty.  Work  up  a 
half-j>ound  until  it  bei'onu>s  a.^  descrilHHl.  and  by  saving  the  cuttin;:-^ 
ami  adding  a  new  sluH't  every  two  or  thnt*  w«t'ks,  to  kivp  up  st«H'k 
and  (juality,  you  will  always  have  a  sutVicicnt  amount  of  the  pn»jH'r 
nuiterial  on  hand. 

For  an  up|H»r  denture,  soften  a  cake  of  gutta-|>ercha  in  hot 
water,  form  it  into  a  ball  alMmt  the  size  of  a  »mall  walnut,  and  Uy 
upon  the  centre  of  the  mo«li»l ;  ixUvt  having  fioakc<1  the  mo«lcl  to 
saturation  in  cold  water,  work  the  ball  with  the  thumltfi  (Fig.  4) 
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Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


1^5^ 
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over  the  surface  of  the  model,  first  to  a  thin  edge  extending  back 
nearly  to  the  soft  palate,  next  forward  and  to  the  sides  over  the 
alveolar  ridge.  Taper  as  high  up  over  the  ridge  as  you  expect  to 
carry  the  plate  labially  and  under  the  buccinator  muscles,  finally 
working  all  the  surplus  perpendicular  with  the  ridge  and  outer  mar- 
gins of  plate  front  and  sides  (Fig.  5) .  Thin  the  plate  well  out  from 
the  centre.  In  a  word,  work  this  plate  to  conform  in  shape  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  that  expected  in  the  finished  plate,  and  make 
it  thin,  especially  at  the  heel.  Harden  by  dipping  in  cold  water, 
and  trim  ridge,  sides,  and  edge  with  penknife,  as  shown  in  Figs.  6 
and  7.  This  will  give  you  a  base-plate  that  will  fit  the  mouth,  feel 
natural,  and  one  that  will  enable  you  to  engage  your  patient  in 
conversation,  thus  giving  you  an  opportunity  to  study  the  facial 
expression,  which  is  very  important  in  obtaining  a  correct  occlusion. 
Tell  an  anecdote,  to  make  the  patient  smile,  as  this  is  the  severest 
test  to  an  artificial  denture.  These  gutta-percha  plates  should  be 
so  trimmed  as  to  virtually  represent  the  finished  denture. 

Having  trimmed  off  the  biting  edge  of  the  ridge  to  a  line  of 
uniform  contact  all  around,  and  having  satisfied  yourself  as  to  the 
proper  distance  of  the  jaws  from  each  other,  contour  of  plates,  etc., 
mark  the  median  line  on  the  base-plate,  chat  with  the  patient,  and 
examine  several  times  to  make  sure  the  marked  line  comes  true  each 
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time;  then  cut  some  Y-shaped  notches,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  on 
the  cutting  edge,  soften  a  small  piece  of  "  dainty"  wax  in  summer, 
and  "gutta-percha  and  wax"  in  winter,  and  when  quite  soft  roll 
to  a  rope  and  lay  upon  the  ridge,  pressing  sufficiently  to  fix  its 
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(MJHition.  Finally,  place  in  the  mouth  and  have  patient  bite  down 
through  the  wax  to  the  baiw»-plate,  being  careful  to  obscn'e  if  the 
mark  of  the  median  line  is  exactly  in  the  same  place  as  before 
applying  the  wax  (Fig.  9).     Gently  work  the  wax  to  the  fronta  of 
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the  tei'th  and  ngaiiiHt  the  outside  of  the  buAC-plate  while  the  patient 
keeps  the  jaws  closed.  Shouhl  you  fail  to  have  the  patient  close 
the  jaws  exaetly  at  the  median  line,  as  bt»fore  the  pieee  of  wax  was 
applied,  try  again  until  you  succeed.  You  will  U'  well  n*paid. 
Never  tell  your  patient  to  bite  naturally :   judge  that  for  yourself. 

I'n.     lo. 


If  a  full  8et.  make  the  h»wer  plate  in  tlie  Mime  way,  only  work 
into  the  soft  gutta-ix^rrha.  while  ridging  up.  n  piece  of  Ciorman 
silver  win^  of  No.  ir»  wire  gauge,  to  fitifTen  it.     The  writer  alwayn 
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keeps  several  pieces  of  wire,  of  diif  erent  sizes  and  of  horseshoe  shape, 
in  his  box  of  gutta-percha  for  both  upper  and  lower  cases.  This 
stiffening  with  wire  enables  one  to  trim  the  base-plate  to  a  nicety, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevents  the  heat  of  the  mouth  from  softening 
it  out  of  shape,  particularly  in  summer. 

Having  procured  the  occlusion  (Fig.  10),  wet  the  back  exten- 
sion of  the  model  and  coat  the  surface  with  a  solution  of  ethereal 
soap,  as  this  makes  the  simplest  and  most  effective  medium  for 
separating  articulating  models.  Eeplace  the  gutta-percha  upon 
the  model  carefully  (Fig.  11),  wet  some  soft  paper,  and  pack  gently 
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into  the  hollow  orifice  between  the  model  portion  of  the  plate  and 
the  top  lines  of  the  bite,  the  portion  that  would  be  occupied  by  the 
tongue  if  in  the  mouth.  This  is  to  prevent  the  plaster  from  run- 
ning into  this  space  and  giving  trouble.  Next,  pour  the  articu- 
lating model.  Fig.  12  represents  a  full  set  occluded  by  gutta- 
percha plates  before  separating;  Fig.  13,  the  articulating  models 
after  the  plates  have  been  taken  off. 

There  are  those,  probably,  who  may  consider  the  backward  exten- 
sion or  plaster  articulator  an  obsolete  method.  It  is  old,  I  admit, 
but  not  obsolete,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  serve  the  purpose  as  well 
as,  if  not  better  than,  more  modern,  complicated,  and  expensive 
appliances. 
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The  chief  claims  are :  it  is  positive  in  one  set  position,  and  there 
are  no  screws  or  bolts  to  get  out  of  order  or  be  tampered  with  by 
an  inquisitive  friend  in  a  visit  to  the  laboratory. 

Your  occlusion  or  bite,  as  described,  if  correct,  should  be  so 
articulated  as  never  to  be  changed  until  the  work  is  finished.  If  it 
is  not  correct,  no  mechanical  articulators  now  constructed  will  ever 
make  it  so  perfect  as  not  to  require  after-grinding  or  fitting. 

A  few  words  more,  and  I  am  through;  but  before  closing  I 
desire  to  present  two  more  illustrations  bearing  upon  the  sarne 
subject.     One  is  a  sectional  view  (Fig.  14)  of  what  I  call  normal 


occlusion,  or  the  line  of  force  considered  by  degrees,  running  from 
a  meridian  at  cutting  edge,  through  crown  and  root  to  apex  of 
root.  I  figure  it  thus:  Upper  central  incisor,  eighty  degrees; 
lower  central  incisor,  eighty-five  degrees;  upper  lateral  incisor, 
eighty  degrees;  lower  lateral  incisor,  eighty-five  degrees;  upper 
canine,  eighty-five  degrees ;  lower  canine,  ninety  degrees ;  the  same 
for  the  upper  and  lower  first  and  second  bicuspids,  while  the  line 
of  force  of  the  molars  is  a  direct  eighty-five  degrees  running  straight 
through.  If  in  error,  I  desire  to  be  corrected,  as  this  is  only  a 
portion  of  much  more  valuable  matter. 

Finally,  in  Fig.  15  we  have  the  possible  key  to  the  utility  of  Dr. 
Bonwill's  equilateral  triangle.  By  keeping  in  our  operating-room 
little  tablets,  printed  in  this  form,  without  the  dotted  circles,  we 
may  have  a  useful  means  of  getting  at  the  correct  size  or  width  of 
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ici'iU  of  any  iiioutlj  wo  (lt?«irc  to  fumiHh  with  an  nrtifirial  dcntun». 
If  tliero  are  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  and  none  in  the  upp^T,  measure 
the  three  lower  anterior  teeth  on  one  side,  allowing  for  any  irregu- 
larity, from  nio»*iaI  nurfaee  of  the  central  to  the  distal  surface  of 
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the  eanine,  with  dividers ;  and  descrihe  a  circle  on  tablet  diagram. 
Extend  the  dividers  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  describe  the  third 
of  a  circle,  as  shown  on  diagram,  and  you  may  rely  u|x>n  it  that  any 
six  front  teeth  which  will  just  fit  around  this  arc  of  a  circle  are  of 
the  proper  size  and  will  suit  that  particular  case.  Likewise,  in  an 
entirely  edentulous  mouth,  measure  with  the  dividers,  s<vkinp  a 
centre  that  will  form  a  circle  touching  just  outside  of  the  alve«ilar 
ridge,  in  front  and  on  side,  at  the  suppoeed  point  just  back  of  the 
canines,  and  describe  circles  on  diagram,  and  you  have  like  result. 
This  a  servant  can  take  to  a  dental  depot,  or  it  can  be  mailed  by  a 
country  practitioner.  This  is  the  practical  side  of  the  triangle,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  u.^^efulness  in  setting  up  teeth,  etc.,  which  we 
have  not  time  now  to  discuss. 


DENTAL  NOTES. 


ilY    WILLIAM    KOI.MNR.    BOSTON,    MASa. 


NOTK   V.      TIIK   A-W-I.   RN'OIKR. 

My  engine  was  the  first  in  which  a  wrist- joint  ww  pUr<Ml  in  itii 
normal  position,  that  of  sus|>ension  fn>m  the  forearm.  Taken  in 
connivtion  with  the  A-W-T<  hammer,  it  in  a  convenient  piece  of 
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mechanism.  The  half-tone  shows  its  arrangement  in  repose.  The 
motor  is  large  and  slow-running.  My  patients  do  not  like  the  jar 
of  rapidly  moving  grinding  wheels,  nor  rapid  blows  from  the  ham- 
mer. A  thousand  revolutions  is  enough  for  a  bur  and  six  hundred 
blows  a  minute  enough  for  a  hammer.  Less  speeds  can  be  had  by 
means  of  a  Berry  foot-switch,  which  has  served. me.  without  cost  for 
repairs,  during  a  number  of  years.  No  attempt,  therefore,  is  made 
to  show  another  type  of  foot-switch,  nor  is  the  hand-piece  of  my  de- 
sign. It  was  made  by  my  friend,  Frank  K.  Hesse.  The  engine 
moves  in  altitude  and  azimuth  on  ball  bearings,  balancing  with  a 
sliding  motion.  The  wrist-joint  is  interesting  for  its  age  and  sim- 
plicity. I  showed  the  principle  in  a  power-driven  engine  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  yet  wrist- joints  with  foolish  and  unnecessary  parts 
have  held  the  field  since.  Two  things  m^ade  this  joint  practical: 
the  rotation  of  the  hand-piece  on  its  long  axis  and  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  axes  of  the  guides  to  the  axis  on  which  the  hand-piece 
turns  on  its  sustaining  arm.  The  latter  prevented  the  belt  from 
getting  tighter  when  the  hand-piece  was  not  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  forearm. 

Explanation  of  the  cuts:  Fig.  1  gives  the  general  view  of  the 
motor  end.  Either  the  hammer  or  the  engine  can  be  worked  sepa- 
rately by  means  of  the  projecting  pins.  Fig.  2  gives  the  details  of 
the  wrist- joint  and  lock  for  the  revolving  hand-piece. 

DESCKIPTION    OF   FIGURE    SHOWING   MOTOR   AND    SUPPORT. 

A,  wrought-iron  support. 

B,  Holtzer-Cabot  one-sixth  horse-power  motor. 

C,  ball  bearings  and  vaseline  cup  for  lower  end  of  armature  shaft. 

D,  iron  tube  holding  horizontal  arm. 

E,  balancing  sleeve  with  clamp,  F. 

G,  head  with  ball  bearings  for  movement  in  vertical  arc. 

H,  covers  to  ball  bearings. 

J,  pin  for  ball  bearing  for  movement  in  horizontal  arc. 

J,   air-pump   for  hammer. 

K,  wide  bearing  pulley  for  crank-pin  to  hammer.  This  wide  bearing 
prevents  noise. 

L,  bearing  pulley  for  cord  to  hand-piece.  There  should  be  three  grooves 
here  for  different  speeds. 

M  and  N,  stopping  and  starting  pins  to  hammer  and  engine  to  enable 
both  to  go  together  or  either  alone. 

0,  vaseline  cup. 

H,  rubber  tube  to  hammer. 

S,  cord  to  hand-piece. 

T,  wires  to  main  and  switch. 

Scale  23-84. 
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Ili^^^="« 


Wrist  of  A-W-L  engine. 


General  view  of  A-W-L  engine  and  hammer. 
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i>»>«cKimo.\  or  FKit'ue  or  wrikt  joixt. 
A,  fori'ttrm. 
H,   cord. 
C,  jfiiidoH. 

I),   roIoHHo  for   hand  pirn*. 
K,  catch  holding  hand  picn*  and  allowing'  il  lo  revolve. 


.NOTES  ox  S1L\K1:   MiKATK.* 

HV    l>l{.    J.    MOUOAV    IIOWK,    NKW    YORK. 

Ki(iiiT  yiars  of  cxporioTir*'  iii  m  aim-  trrtii  with  silver  nitrate 
justifies  1110  in  taking  a  frw  minutes  of  tliis  meeting  to  state  with 
some  detail  that  I  think  the  application  of  this  salt  to  decaying 
surfaces  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  at  our  command  for 
treating  that  condition. 

The  late  Dr.  Stehhins  rendered  the  world  a  great  service  when 
he  pursued  systematic  investigations  into  the  efTect  of  treating  teeth 
with  this  suhstaneo.  and  gave  us  the  results  of  his  experiments,  hut 
the  henefits  to  he  thus  obtained  have  not  yet  been  appreciated  by 
many. 

I  have  founcl  special  advantages  in  practice  fn^m  its  use,  and 
will  l)rie(ly  refer  to  desirable  results  obtainable  by  such  treatment 
of  certain  cases  of  decay. 

In  the  teeth  of  children,  inchuling  not  only  the  deciduous  teeth 
but  the  pennanent  molars,  decay  may  l>e  arrested  without  subjivt- 
ing  the  cliild  to  pain  or  distress,  and  this  is  often  a  desideratum 
to  the  parent  and  dentist  as  well  as  to  the  patient.  The  salt  i^  also 
valuable  in  the  case  of  the  t<»eth  of  all  whose  (conditions  or  i  ic« 

forbid  their  devoting  time  or  energv  to  the  process  of  having  cavities 
filled. 

I  have  treated  the  ttvth  of  invalids  in  this  way,  with  the  n^ult 
of  inhibiting  «lecay  f<)r  seviTnl  years,  and  in  some  cases  hare  Hlle<i 
the  largest  cavities  after  the  restoration  of  health,  and  hfttr  been 
able  to  note  that  no  progress  had  tK'curri'.l  in  th««  il. ,  iv  during  the 
|KTiod  of  ill  health. 

Tatients  who  must  leave  home,  lacking  time  to  have  newly 
formed  decay  arrested  by  filling,  may  often  have  such  inhibition 

*  UrtuI  )H>fi>n>  thi>  N«>\\   York  lu«tttuti<  nf  .st<tnmt<>l>t^y.  Jiimiar\  'J.  1*J0U. 
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effected  by  the  same  means  without  detriment.  And,  furthermore, 
certain  buccal,  labial,  and  lingual  cavities  have  been  very  satis- 
factorily treated,  in  the  way  under  consideration,  in  the  mouths 
of  patients  irrespective  of  conditions  of  age,  health,  or  purse. 

In  giving  the  preference  to  chemical  over  mechanical  treatment, 
I  have  had  regard  to  the  conditions  of  decay  on  the  teeth,  and  to 
the  liability  of  such  chemically  discolored  places  being  exposed  to 
view.  Decay  affecting  the  buccal  surfaces  of  the  molars  of  young 
people  is  often  very  superficial,  but  covers  considerable  surface,  has 
ill-defined  borders,  and  presents  unsatisfactory  indications  for 
shaping  a  cavity  which  would  be  at  all  likely  to  retain  a  filling 
and  prevent  recurrence  of  decay. 

'The  advantage  of  chemically  arresting  decay  in  such  cases  is 
the  certainty  with  which  the  silver  salt  acts  upon  all  the  disinte- 
grated tissue,  whether  it  is  enamel,  dentine,  or  cementum,  con- 
verting it  into  a  new  compound  which  acts  as  a  protector  to  the 
sound  tissues  under  it.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding  just 
how  far  to  cut  away  sound  tissue  in  order  to  include  all  the  de- 
cayed, and  the  large  relative  amount  of  normal  tissue  that  must 
often  be  sacrificed, to  form  a  cavity  for  filling,  I  have  often  found 
it  an  undoubted  advantage  to  treat  such  cases  in  the  manner  under 
consideration. 

Perhaps  most  of  the  members  of  our  Institute  have  been  prac- 
tising similarly,  and  regard  these  as  elementary  suggestions,  but  I 
claim  the  excuse  that  through  our  proceedings  attention  may  be 
called  anew  to  this  simple  means  of  arresting  decay,  which  is  in 
danger  of  being  overlooked  by  the  rising  generation  of  dentists. 

Avoidance  of  painful,  tedious,  and  expensive  operations,  with 
positive  arrest  of  decay  for  a  time,  and  conservation  of  a  larger 
amount  of  normal  tissue,  are  the  advantages  of  this  method.  They 
are  offset  by  certain  objections,  of  which  are :  unsightly  discolora- 
tion, liability  of  pulp  irritation  in  deep  cavities,  irregularity  and 
roughness  of  treated  surfaces ;  but  the  advantages  greatly  prepon- 
derate. Next  to  preventing  the  inception  of  dental  decay,  we  must 
regard  a  simple  and  easily  applied  method  of  arresting  its  progress 
as  a  means  of  serving  the  many  classes  of  people  so  circumstanced 
that  the  preparation  and  filling  of  cavities  is  undesirable  or  impos- 
sible. Such  treatment  would  have  special  advantages  for  soldiers. 
sailors,  travellers,  invalids,  and  all"  persons  whose  circumstances 
preclude  payment  for  proper  mechanical  treatment.     Then,  too. 
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there  arc  local  condition^;,  such  a.s  I  have  descriUfl,  when  I  think 
it  id  only  fair  that  those  who  am  ahle  to  pay  fees  should  be  allowed 
the  advantagcH  of  the  treat iiimt  indicated. 

I  have  strong  hope  that  this  salt  of  silver  will  not  long  remain 
the  only  agent  possessing  the  pn)|KTty  of  acting  on  decaying  tooth- 
structure  so  as  to  form  a  new  stable  compound  with  its  organic 
substance,  and  so  inhibit  the  destructive  process. 

I  believe  that  similar  properties  will  be  di8Covere<l  in  other  sub- 
stances, without  the  ol>jcctionable  discoloring  •fT. .  ts,  but  meantime 
the  use  of  silver  nitrate  might  be  greatly  •  d  with  cre<lit  to 

our  specialty  and  with  great  benefit  to  humanity. 


KOrrATIOX   T\  PK\T\T.  MKHTriNK.' 

IIY    IIAHOM)    WILLIAMS,  M.I).* 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  saying  that  no  one  can  \n-  u\>*rr  , 
pleasing  than  one  who  is  clothcMl  in  the  mantle  of  modesty,  it  wvms 
to  me  that  I  should  meet  with  a  cordial  reception  at  your  hands.  I 
am  free  to  confess  that  when  the  flattering  request  was  made  mc 
that  I  should  address  your  distinguished  association  this  evening  on 
the  subject  of  Education  in  Dental  Medicine,  I  was  fillefl  with  mis- 
givings. It  seemed  to  me  presumptuous  that  I,  who  am  but  new  at 
the  l)usiness,  should  ventilate  my  views  before  you  who  are  in  truth 
a  company  of  experts, — men  who  have  both  in<i«lentally  and  actu- 
ally given  years  of  time  and  thoiigjjt  to  this  important  subject.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  placing  myself  in  the  position  of  the  boy 
who  advises  his  father  about  the  conduct  of  his  business. 

But,  after  all,  there  are  in  this  subjwt  of  Education  in  Di^ntal 
Medicine,  as  in  all  other  questions,  two  sides;   and  if  T  •    -ture  to 
s|M»ak  to  ynu  on  the  medical  siile  of  the  siibjtvt,  |>erhaps  I  n 
Im»  so  arrogant  after  all.    .\s  an  outsider,  as  it  were,  at  your  i' 
to-night,  it  is  one  of  my  privilegi»s  to  congratulate  you,  giMii 
upon  the  advanci?  which  the  dental  profession  ha.s  made  in  the  past 
fifty  years.    When  we  compart*  the  ilentist  of  to-day,  performing  his 

'  Kia>l  l»  I'M   till-  .\iii«-niuii  .\«u«liiu)  •>!  l>«utMl  .S(  ii'iuv  \  AntuiAl  McvtiiiftU 
Noviinlxr  l.'i,*Is".»«». 

'  lH*iti)  TuHji  (*oiIi«gi«  MMiml  ntul  iH^ntnl  S*h<M>k 
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painful  operations  with  the  aid  of  his  anaesthetics,  or  preparing  a 
diseased  structure  with  his  modern  dental  engine  and  filling  its 
cavity  after  the  approved  methods  at  present  in  vogue,  with  the 
dentist  of  the  previous  generation  extracting  molars  from  his 
screaming  patient  with  the  key,  or  driving  gold  into  a  tooth-cavity 
with  a  mallet  and  tamp,  it  indeed  seems  that  not  only  the  profes- 
sion but  the  patient  as  well  should  be  fit  subjects  of  congratulation 
upon  the  enormous  advances  which  dentistry  has  made  in  the  pre- 
vious half -century.  And  if  these  matters  alluded  to  are  subjects  of 
felicitation,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  enormous  strides  which  den- 
tistry has  made  in  the  way  of  preserving  the  teeth,  of  the  triumphs 
of  orthodontia,  or  of  the  seemingly  impossible  achievements  in  the 
nature  of  crown-  and  bridge-work!  If  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
evolution  be  true,  we  shall  find  the  teeth  of  the  coming  generations 
so  regular  in  position  and  so  perfect  in  structure  that  the  aid  of  the 
dentist  will  not  be  requisite.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  process  of 
evolution  may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  we  shall  see  the 
Arctic  explorer  and  Klondyker  of  the  future  walking,  like  the  wal- 
rus, over  the  fields  of  ice  by  the  aid  of  his  teeth ! 

But  if  dentistry  has  advanced  so  enormously  in  the  past  fifty 
years,  so,  also,  has  the  study  of  medicine.  Empirical  methods  are 
fast  disappearing  before  the  exact  knowledge  which  has  come  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  the  microscope  and  the  laboratory,  and 
every  year  sees  the  profession  of  medicine  becoming  more  nearly 
and  more  surely  an  exact  science.  So  rapid,  indeed,  has  been  the 
advance  in  our  knowledge,  and  so  widely  has  the  advancement  ex- 
tended, that  it  has  become  necessary  to  increase  the  course  laid 
down  for  the  student  of  medicine  from  three  to  four  years,  and 
even  then  it  is  found  that  those  who  direct  the  education  of  medical 
students  are  put  to  their  trumps  to  find  time  to  teach  their  pupils 
all  that  it  is  considered  requisite  that  they  should  know. 

With  the  recent  discoveries  in  bacteriology,  in  pathology,  in 
chemistry,  in  physiology,  and  in  the  application  of  these  sciences  to 
medicine  and  to  surgery,  vast,  indeed,  are  the  advances  of  the  medi- 
cal sciences  during  the  two  decades  that  are  past. 

Hitherto,  Mother  Medicine  and  her  dental  step-child  have 
walked  together.  Side  by  side  they  have  pursued  their  way,  the 
child  sometimes  laggingly,  to  be  sure,  in  the  manner  that  children 
are  wont  to  do.  Side  by  side  they  have  prosecuted  their  efforts  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  woes  of  suffering  humanity.    But  the  time 
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is  now  rapidly  bringing  them  to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  when  den- 
tistry iH  either  to  be  connidered  as  a  science, — a  »|K»cial  branch,  a« 
it  were,  of  nn-dicine, — or  when  it  is  to  be  rcgarde<l  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  highly  develo|>ed  mechanical  art.  Is  it  to  keep  pace  with 
the  march  of  Htienco,  or  is  it  to  halt  and  rest  by  the  wayside? 

I  think  1  am  not  departing  from  the  facts  of  the  case  when  I  say 
that  the  dental  profession  of  the  present  day  is  fast  ranging  itself 
in  two  great  bands, — the  one  which  desires  to  sec  dentistry  practised 
as  an  art,  and  the  other  which  prefers  to  see  it  keep  step  with  the 
modern  march  of  science.  In  this  latter  category  I  desire  to  enroll 
myself,  and  to  cast  whatever  little  of  influence  I  may  possess.  I 
believe  that  dentistry  should  be  regarded  as  a  specialty  of  medicine 
in  a  similar  manner  that  the  diseases  of  the  eye  or  the  ear  are  to 
be  so  regarded.  And  it  seems  to  mc  that  the  dentist  who  is  called 
upon  to  treat  a  suppurating  jmlp-cavity  must  have  as  complete  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  morbid  pnK'csses  which  go  on  in 
the  human  body  as  must  the  surgeon  who  is  called  upon  to  operate 
upon  a  diseased  appendix.  The  disease  processes  arc  almost  ex- 
actly identical  in  the  two  cases,  dilTering  only  in  their  anatomic 
relations,  and  I  nuiintain  that  no  dentist  is  projK'rly  e<juip|>ed  for 
the  practice  of  his  profession  whose  preliminary  training  has  not 
qualified  him  for  a  true  appreciation  of  the  morbid  conditions  he 
is  called  upon  to  treat.  Such  knowledge  can  only  come  to  him  from 
the  bacteriological  laboratory  an<l  the  clinic.  He  must  know  the 
life  history  of  the  micro-organisms  as  surely  as  the  surgeon;  he 
nmst  be  as  thoroughly  grounded  upon  antisepsis  and  the  methods 
of  aseptic  surgery  as  the  surgi'on  himself. 

Hut  when  I  say  that  1  desire  to  enroll  mysidf  among  those  who 
believe  that  dental  education  should  be  advanced  along  the  more 
purely  scientific  lines  of  the  medical  profession,  I  do  not  wish  to 
l)c  misunderstood  as  Inking  one  of  those  advcK-ates  who  slavishly  fol- 
low that  extension  as  dictated  by  some  extreme  exiM>nents  of  the 
diMtrine.  The  pres««nt  age  is  the  era  of  elivtion  in  stutly,  of  spe- 
cialization, and  1  U'licve.  while  extending  the  line  of  dental  eiluca- 
tion  in  the  dinvtion  of  metlieal  science,  we  should  admit  of  the 
fullest  specialization  and  individual  choicv  that  is  consistent  with 
a  ivrtain  mnessary  minimum  knowliMlge  of  the  difTeriMit  subjecta. 
Such  are  my  prcs»»nt  views.  If  in  the  futurt»  they  should  pnwe  to 
hi^  mistaken.  1  trust  no  one  will  Im»  mon^  liberal  than  I  shall  be,  or 
more  willing  to  admit  his  ern)r. 
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To  consider  this  matter  somewhat  further  in  detail  and  at  the 
risk  of  wearing  out  your  patience,  I  should  like  to  individually 
allude  to  the  purely  scientific  branches  which  enter,  at  the  present 
time,  into  the  curriculum  of  a  dental  school.  These  branches  are 
anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  bacteriology,  pathology.  Possibly 
there  might  also  be  included  theory  and  practice  of  general  medi- 
cine, especially  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  etiology  and  symptoma- 
tology of  such  particular  diseases  as  the  dentist  is  likely  to  come  in 
contact  with.  Such  a  course  is  now  given  in  our  own  school,  and,  it 
is  believed,  will  prove  of  value.  Taking  up  these  subjects  in  the 
order  named,  general  anatomy  demands  our  first  consideration.  In 
this  study  I  believe  the  dental  student  should  receive  the  same 
course  as  that  which  is  laid  down  for  the  medical  student.  The 
average  student  in  the  dental  colleges  of  to-day  comes  to  them 
with  merely  a  knowledge  of  books.  His  only  idea  or  knowledge  is 
book  knowledge.  His  mind  is  entirely  untrained  for  the  study  of 
nature.  He  has  never  been  taught  to  learn  through  the  medium  of 
his  own  special  senses.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  he  must  be 
taught  how  to  learn.  He  must  be  taught  to  observe,  to  discriminate, 
and  to  judge,  and,  having  been  so  taught,  he  must  learn  to  express 
this  newly  acquired  knowledge.  Above  all,  he  must  be  taught  accu- 
racy, and  in  anatomy  we  find  a  subject  most  admirably  adapted  to 
initiate  him  into  the  methods  of  scientific  research.  All  believe 
that  the  dental  student  should  learn  the  anatomy  of  the  head  and 
neck  as  an  essential  to  his  calling,  but  without  the  further  knowl- 
edge of  general  anatomy,  his  knowledge  of  the  head  and  neck  must 
be,  at  the  best,  but  incomplete.  Much  of  our  knowledge  is  derived 
from  comparison  and  analogy,  and  no  person  can  have  a  complete 
knowledge  of  a  part  who  has  not  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  whole. 
This  more  complete  knowledge  of  anatomy  is,  further,  to  assist  him 
in  his  comprehension  of  the  physiological  problems  which  he  is 
later  to  be  confronted  with ;  in  the  physiological  phenomena  which 
are,  as  Harley  puts  it,  the  basis  upon  which  the  pyramid  of  medicine 
is  reared.  It  is  also  to  educate  him  in  the  delicate  manipulations  of 
dissection  and  to  help  him  in  the  education  of  the  fingers,  which  in 
the  future  must  become  such  skilled  assistants.  But  here  again 
the  student  should  be  allowed  to  specialize,  and  a  less  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  should  be  required  of  him 
than  is  exacted  from  the  student  in  general  medicine.  The  ideal 
course  in  anatomy,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  one  in  which  general 
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anatomy  is  required  of  all  students,  supplemented  hv  elective  courses 
in  each  of  the  Kpecial  hranchcH. 

In  physiology  we  are  offering  the  student  a  course  of  study 
which  is  to  give  him  in  a  still  higher  degree  the  scientific  training 
HO  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  his  profession.  Not  only  is  he 
to  lenm  the  methods  of  the  various  processes  which  take  place 
during  hralth  in  the  different  portions  of  the  lx)dy,  the  applications 
of  chemistry  and  physical  kniiwh-tlgo  to  the  human  ho<ly,  but  also 
is  the  development  of  his  intellectual  faculties  to  be  further  carried 
on.  In  this  branch  is  his  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences  to  be 
greatly  extended,  and  in  this  direction  is  much  of  the  future  ad- 
vancement of  the  profession  of  dentistry  to  be  looked  for.  In  the 
laboratory  method  of  teaching  at  present  in  vogue  he  is  further- 
more to  educate  his  mechanical  skill  by  the  construction  and  ma- 
nipulation of  delicate  instruments. 

In  chemistr)'  the  student  should  learn  not  only  those  bare  facts 
which  are  necessary  to  him  in  the  practice  of  his  calling,  but  should 
enter  into  the  outlying  fields  of  physiological  and  clinical  chem- 
istry, lie  should  learn  the  chemistry  of  the  fluids  of  the  body, — 
the  .'^nliva,  gastric  juice,  and  blood, — and  of  the  processes  of  fer- 
mentation, and  he  should  learn  enough  to  enable  him  to  conduct 
original  research  and  to  become  enabled  to  advance  that  knowletlge 
which  he  has  received  from  those  who  have  gone  before.  In  tlie 
discovery  of  anaesthesia  one  of  the  greatest  advanci^ments  of  the 
century  has  come  to  us  through  a  memlxT  of  the  dental  profession. 
Is  it  chimerical  to  hope  that  with  the  opportunities  at  their  com- 
mand some  dentist  of  the  future  will  give  us  a  practical  method  of 
local  an;vsthesia? 

Pathology,  again,  is  a  study  which  must  be  widely  extended  in 
the  dental  curricidum.  Not  only  has  the  present  knowletlgp  of 
<lental  pathology  been  far  outdistanced  in  the  advance  of  sc: 
not  oidy  is  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  dental  practitioner  lo  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  laws  of  general  pathology,  but  also  it  is 
nii'dful  that  he  should  know  something  at  lea>l  of  '  iiecial 
pathology  as  is  necessary  for  him  for  his  own  si^lf-pr**- ^ .. -n  and 
the  protection  of  his  patients.  .And  if  the  ilentist  of  to-day  were 
better  acciiunnteil  with  such  pathological  priHx»ss<*s  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, I  venture  to  as.^crt  that  the  longevity  of  the  pn>fewion  would 
be  greatly  incn*ase<l. 

In  l)a(*teriology  the  student  is  to  learn  the  life  history  of  thoM* 
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micro-organisms  which  have  come  to  play  so  important  a  part  in 
the  study  of  disease;  he  is  to  learn  the  causes  of  disease  and  the 
method  of  preventing  those  causes;  he  is  to  learn  that  in  the 
carious  tooth  of  the  child  may  lurk  a  poison  no  less  deadly  than 
that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  hollow  fang  of  the  serpent.  In 
this  wonderful  study  he  is  to  learn  the  exactitude  of  science  and 
scientific  methods  in  their  highest  expression  and  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  practice  of  his  profession  upon  its  very  highest  plane. 
1  wonder  how  many  dentists  of  the  present  day  have  ever  seen  the 
germs — the  underlying  causes — of  the  diseases  which  they  treat. 
How  many  of  them  are  familiar  with  Koch's  laws  for  demonstrating 
the  specific  relations  between  a  bacterium  and  a  disease  ?  And  if  the 
modern  dental  student  has  not  studied  these  causative  factors,  is  it 
not  obvious  that  he  is  carrying  on  his  study  from  the  wrong  end  ? 

It  is  only  through  the  study  of  these  scientific  branches,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  dentistry  is  to  advance,  that  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
the  dentist  of  the  future  are  to  be  so  developed  that  he  can  offer  to 
his  patient  the  trained  judgment  of  the  scientist  instead  of  the 
rule-o'-thumb  empiricism  of  the  mere  mechanic.  But  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  here  understood  to  underrate  the  value  of  this  same  mechani- 
cal deftness  which  is  essential  in  the  practice  of  dentistry.  On  the 
contrary,  no  one  could  be  more  keenly  appreciative  than  I  am  of  the 
necessity  of  such  skill  or  of  the  extraordinary  perfection  attained 
by  members  of  your  profession.  I  have  seen  work  performed  by 
dentists  which  to  me  seems  simply  phenomenal.  Almost  impossible 
mechanical  achievements  have  been  accomplished  by  members  of 
your  profession,  and  in  admiring  the  extraordinary  mechanical  per- 
fection of  some  of  your  brethren  I  have  almost  wished  that  man 
might,  like  the  narwhal,  be  possessed  of  teeth  nine  feet  in  length 
and  with  pulp  cavities  throughout  their  entire  extent,  so  marvel- 
lous was  their  handiwork. 

Between  the  mechanical  and  the  scientific  lies  the  golden  mean. 
With  the  faculties  of  our  dental  schools  composed  of  the  advocates 
of  the  two  systems,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  bark  of  dental  education 
may  be  safely  steered.  At  the  same  time  I  believe,  with  Montaigne, 
that  "  Habit  is  a  violent  and  treacherous  schoolmistress,^'  and  am 
convinced  that  the  trend  of  dental  education  must  be  upward  and 
onward,  and  that  four  years  must  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  dental 
medicine  if  the  American  dentist  is  to  maintain  his  present  prestige 
as  the  most  accomplished  in  the  world. 
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DKNTISTHY    IS   TO   'I'lIK    KYK   THAT   SKKS    FT   AS   TO 

THAT  i:vi:  vv  skkms  to  bk.» 

BY    DR.    A.    .1.    FLANAGAN,    SI'UINOFIKU),    MASS. 

Wiip:n  the  printrd  notice  of  this  mooting  wim  roceivc<l  by  the 
nionilMTrt  of  the  Institute,  and  they  hud  read  vla  far  a.-*  the  tith*  ^f 
this  paper,  peculiar  thoughts  may  have  emanated  from  their  mirii- 
It  iH  possihlc  that  some  of  those  thoughts  would  not  l)e  pleajuint,  if 
made  audible,  and  probable  that  they  would  not  care  to  repeat  them 
anyway — even  to  me.  My  mind  travels  back  a  little  more  than  a 
decade  to  the  city  of  Philadeli)hia,  and  methinks  I  hear  the  pleasant 
voice  of  good  Dr.  Garretson  saying,  "  A  thing  is  to  the  eye  that  sees 
it  as  to  that  eye  it  seems  to  be."  Some  of  my  listeners  may  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  passed  days  of  studentship  under  the 
guidance  of  the  professor;  to  those  this  saying  will  re<*all  the  fact 
that  he  seldom  lectured  on  any  subject  without  incorporating  into 
it  a  certain  amount  of  philosophy.  The  writer  has  taken  the  lib- 
erty of  changing  this  quotation  to.  suit  his  fancy.  When  one  cogi- 
tates on  this,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  most  apropos 
title,  giving  him  numy  strong  forts  to  retire  behind  in  case  of  con- 
troversy. You  know  there  are  many  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
eye,  and  if  a  person  has  a  myopic,  amblyopic,  or  astigmatic  eye  his 
view  of  dentistry  may  still  be  an  honest  one,  even  if  judged  erro- 
neous by  others.  By  the  time  the  last  word  of  this  pa|>er  is  voiced 
you  may  have  decided  that  my  view  must  have  been  through  green 
"  goggles." 

In  summing  up  the  true  estimate  of  any  profession  or  calling, 
there  is  (me  ([uestion  that  shouhl  alwavs  be  asketl :  What  has  it 
done  for  philanthropy?  riiilanthropy  can  justly  bt*  said  to  be  love 
of  mankind,  and  love  of  mankind  is  charity.  You  may  ask.  What 
is  true  charity?  True  charity  is  that  prict^less  gem  by  (mxI  anixt^l 
in  the  human  s<»id,  to  measure  man's  allegiance  to  the  highest  and 
holiest  laws  of  heaven, — that  by  which  the  world  is  made  akin.  (Jo 
where  we  may  in  this  broad  lan<l,  we  lin<l  I'videncv  t)f  charily  fn»idy 
given  by  medicini'.  You  of  the  metrn|>olis  hear  and  -•n^  its  f\MM\ 
work  ahnost  daily.     You  stv  men  and  women  of  the  :  attain- 

nH»nts  in  medicine  and  surgery  giving  fnvly  of  their  time  and  pro- 
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ficiency  without  pecuniary  reward.  Perchance  you  glance  your  eye 
down  the  list  of  hospital  and  dispensary  staffs:  you  will  find  the 
names  of  the  foremost  men  in  their  calling  serving  there.  Now 
what  of  our  beloved  dentistry  ?  We  all  must  admit  that  dentistry 
in  certain  forms  is  a  necessity,  and  not  a  luxury;  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich  should  have  its  best  efforts.  After  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject,  I  have  yet  to  find  one  dental  institution  or  asso- 
ciation dispensing  true  charity.  True  it  is  that  we  have  many 
so-called  "  college  clinics,"  but  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  these  can- 
not be  called  charitable  dental  institutions.  If  we  did  admit  that 
these  were  such,  how  about  the  staff  of  operators  ?  Would  a  medical 
student  be  allowed  to  represent  the  good  charity  of  medicine?  At 
these  dental  clinics  we  see  hundreds  of  dental  students  operating, 
but  none  of  the  foremost  men  in  that  vocation.  'True  it  is  that  the 
conditions  governing  medical  work  are  far  different  from  what  they 
would  be  in  dentistry,  yet  it  behooves  us  to  solve  this  problem.  "  To 
whom  much  is  given  much  is  expected."  When  the  epitaph  of  den- 
tistry is  written,  may  we  see  emblazoned  in  lasting  device  that  which 
is  emblematic  of  charity. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  just  criticism  of  our  vocation  in  this 
one  respect.  Where  there  is  plenty,  charity  is  a  duty,  not  a  cour- 
tesy; it  is  a  tribute  imposed  upon  us  by  heaven,  and  he  is  not  a 
good  subject  who  refuses  to  pay  it. 

A  well-equipped  hospital,  well  managed,  is  a  blessing  in  any 
community;  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  state  that  their  value 
to  your  city  has  never  been  justly  estimated.  What  is  true  of  New 
York  City  is  equally  true  in  a  degree  of  smaller  places  of  residence. 

On  the  staffs  of  these  various  institutions  are  the  names  of 
many  specialties,  save  one, — that  of  stomatology.  If  its  members 
accomplish  good  results  in  every-day  practice,  why  not  also  in  hos- 
pitals ?  Fractures  of  the  maxillae  are  considered  by  many  surgeons 
as  difficult  to  treat.  Surgeons  of  repute  are  still  using  the  peculiar 
method,  and  in  extreme  cases  wire  the  broken  parts.  It  might  be 
well  to  state  that  wiring  usually  causes  a  disfigurement.  It  is  my 
frank  opinion  that  all  such  cases  demand  the  services  of  an  ingenious 
dentist.  The  various  forms  of  interdental  splints,  correctly  applied, 
always  accomplish  positive  results.  Are  there  not  cases  where  an 
obturator  does  greater  benefit  than  an  operation  for  cleft  palate? 
Much  is  sometimes  promised  by  a  surgeon,  after  an  operation  of 
this  character,  and  yet  the  years  only  prove  it  a  failure.    It  is  not 
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uncoiriiiion  to  sec  the  \XAii  of  tiie  hand-drill,  chisel,  and  mallet  in 
ca.seH  of  oral  surgery.  It  re<}uire8  a  trained  hand  to  rightly  use  the 
hurgical  engine.  Such  being  admitted  a  fact,  and  other  rec|uire- 
ment.H  c<|ual,  the  hand  trained  daily  in  the  use  of  the  dental  engine 
should  guide  the  surgital  one  to  success. 

In  operations  of  diseased  bony  structure,  how  necessary  it  ia  to 
have  a  fine  sense  of  touch,  which  can  discriminate  between  normal 
and  abnormal  structure.  Could  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia  have 
their  origin  in  imperfect  mastication  of  f(X)d?  If  this  be  a  fact, 
what  of  the  people  who  cannot  masticate  at  all?  What  more  com- 
mon trouble  than  that  which  is  onlinarily  called  facial  i  '  ia? 
The  lifth  pair  of  nerves  has  many  ramifications,  and  fre<ju.  .m;  an 
obscure  source  can  be  traced  to  a  tooth.  In  a  similar  case,  would  it 
be  honest  treatment  to  administer  drugs  for  alleviation? 

In  lesions  of  a  dental  nature  why  not  the  services  of  the  spe- 
cialist? To  my  mind  there  is  no  greater  and  surer  road  to  a  higher 
appreciation  of  our  calling  than  by  the  entree  to  the  hospitals. 
"  Hy  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them,"  is  a  good  biblical  saying, 
and  fully  as  true  to-day  as  in  the  past. 

Apropos  to  these  thoughts  is  the  good  we  may  do  for  the  army 
and  navy.  The  powers  that  be  firmly  maintain  that  the  oral  organs 
of  the  candidate  soldier  or  sailor  shall  be  In  a  certain  actvptable 
condition.  Such  being  the  case,  is  it  not  rather  strange  that  Uncle 
Sam  does  not  keep  them  in  that  condition?  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  meet  many  men  who  have  bi'cn  in  our  government's  s»'rvi<  ' 

invariably  the  men  in  the  lower  ranks  have  had  little  dental  Mi>i>^, 
other  than  extraction.  The  ollicers  have  op|K)rtunities  and  privi- 
leges in  securing  dental  service.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to 
absent  themselves  for  days  to  secure  the  desired  service.  We  have 
sadly  neglected  our  museum  at  Washington,  and  we  have  thus 
missed  o])portunities  to  present  in  a  tangible  form  what  dentistry 
has  done  and  is  doing  for  humanity. 

In  a  convtTsation  had  with  Dr.   l)onnally,  uf  Wash  he 

voiced  the  thought  thai  tl'i-  '"'"liH-t  might  Ih»  one  of  u.  •"* 

why  we  did  not  secure  the  -  i  recognition  at  the  capital, 

last  August  there  was  not  even  an  interdental  splint  then*.  I^t  us 
demonstrate  our  ability  to  do  something  U*sidi*3)  extracting,  fdling, 
and  in.serting  tiH?th ;  then  we  may  have  the  desired  assistance  fr\>m 
the  medical  fraternity.  As  our  good  work  giH<s  on,  may  we  bring 
to  use  all  sciemx'  and  knowledge  that  will  help  mankind.     hUluca- 
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tion  is  but  a  training  of  our  faculties  for  a  higher  and  nobler  use. 
Remember  that  that  advancement  which  ripens  but  the  fruit  of  in- 
dividual and  class  attainment  will  surely  decay  and  pass  back  to  its 
elements,  selfishness  and  narrowness. 

The  esprit  de  corps  of  any  profession  has  one  common  source: 
like  unto  the  ray  of  light,  it  starts  from  a  common  point,  but  so 
diverges  that  it  passes  into  space,  refining  and  gilding  all  in  an 
ever-increasing  area.  Hidden  from  the  eye,  within  each  and  every 
one,  is  a  source  of  truth  for  all  true  advancement ;  its  rays  equally 
brighten  and  purify  all  on  whom  they  fall.  Can  we  not  call  that 
source  ethics  ? 
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ON  THE  EOLE  OF  SYSTEMIC  HYPERACIDITY,  AND 
OF  SULPHOCYANIDES  IN  THE  SALIVA,  IN  CHEMI- 
CAL ABRASION  OF  THE  TEETH.^ 

BY   M.    MICHAELS.^ 

The  morbid  origin  and  development  of  the  chronic  diseases 
grouped  under  the  general  name  of  the  rheumatic  diathesis  many 
speculations  have  arisen  to  explain.  While  certain  medical  authori- 
ties deny  the  existence  of  the  diathesis,  others,  in  agreement  with 
biological  chemists,  consider  its  recognition  of  peculiar  value.  Ac- 
cording to  these,  it  is  distinguished  both  by  a  peculiar  condition  of 
impaired  nutritive  processes  and  by  excessive  acidity  of  the  fluids 
of  the  body.^ 

The  injurious  matters  which  saturate  the  blood  plasma,  as  the 

1  Paper  read  before  the  National  Dental  Congress  of  France,  at  the  sessioji 
at  Nancy,  August,  1898.  Translated  for  The  New  York  Institute  of  Stomatol- 
ogy by  Drs.  E.  A.  Bogue  and  C.  O.  Kimball,  New  York  City. 

2  Honorary  President  of  the  National  Dental  Congress. 

3  Variations  in  acidity  in  the  blood  plasma  have  been  studied  indirectly 
through  the  urine  by  Gautrelet  (Urines,  Depots,  Sed,  etc.,  1889);  they  have 
also,  by  Dr.  R.  Drouin,  been  directly  demonstrated  by  analysis  of  the  blood 
(Hemoalcalimetric,  etc.,  1893). 
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roHult  of  organic  acidity,  determine  a  special  dyscra^ia  which  afTecta 
all  the  organs  and  all  the  ti«fiue«,  all  secretions  and  excretions; 
hence  the  characters  of  this  diathesis  vary  infinitely  in  their  mani- 
festations. 

Tho  plniiniii.iia  of  the  rhcmistry  of  life  expressed  in  the  func- 
tions of  physiological  health  are  very  complicate*!,  and  rest  upon 
nn  erjuilihriuni  in  hirM-heniical  reactions  which  is  ensentially  un- 
stahle.  The  assimilation  of  food  and  the  destniction  of  the  body- 
cells,  the  chemistry  of  oxidation,  of  hydration,  of  combinations  and 
resolutions, — all  these  at  every  moment  arc  pro<lucing  new  changes 
and  exchanges.  If  a  disturbing  influence  enter  any  group  of  these 
chemical  processes,  disorder  follows  in  others;  of  various  kinds,  but 
all  betraying  their  presence  in  disease,  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  process  involved. 

Oautrelet,  in  his  book  on  urinary  sediments  and  calculi  and  the 
application  of  urinary  analysis  to  medical  diagnosis,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing definition  of  diathesis: 

"  (Careful  study  of  the  renal  dialylic  function  demonstrates  that 
the  chemical  reactions  of  the  organism,  to  be  normal,  must  take 
place  in  an  environment. — that  is,  the  hl«M)d  serum,  which  contains 
salts  acid  in  form  and  yet  is  alkaline  in  its  reaction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  investigations  of  Duchaux  have  shown, — 

**  I.  That  alkalinity  favors  organic  oxidation,  while  acidity  re- 
tards it ;  and 

"  2.  That  all  organic  exchanges,  in  their  last  analysis,  may  bo 
compared  to  fermentations,  in  which  a  variety  of  external  sub- 
stances, notably  sodium  chloride,  will  pro<luco  a  diminution  in 
their  activity. 

"  Now,  in  chronic  disease's,  to  keep  watch  of  the  changes  in  the 
bl(N>d  plasma,  noting  l>oth  its  variations  in  reaction  and  its  varia- 
tions from  the  normal  percentage  of  its  containe<l  sodium  chloride, 
this  will  be,  we  believe,  to  stutly  the  diathesis  itself:  for  it  will  be 
an  investigation  of  the  essential  factor  in  the  morbid  (H>nditions, — 
tlijit  is.  the  (leparture  from  chemically  normal  blo<Kl. 

"  The  urim».  protluced  by  cell-tlialysis.  retleets  exactly  tho  vnna- 
tions  in  the  jK^nrntage  e<intonts  of  the  blo<Hl.  and  to  folU>w  t 
step  by  step  will  \\o  to  obtain  a  n^ally  accurate  c«>ncoption  of  diathe- 
ses;   which.  ac(H)nling  to  the  alM>vo  suggestions,  should  hf  classi- 
fied as, — 

'*  1     T>iailicsis  due  lo  hum-  i  ■  1  organic  acidity;   ami 
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"  2.  Diathesis  due  to  lessened  organic  acidity.^ '' 

Expressed  graphically,  it  is  evident  that  a  certain  number  of 
chronic  diseases  have  this  quality  in  common, — that  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  acidity  of  the  urine.^ 

These  maladies  are  grouped  by  Gautrelet  under  the  general 
heading  of  the  hyperacid  diatheses;^  and  to  demonstrate  the  causal 
relation  of  organic  hyperacidity  and  its  various  manifestations,  he 
describes  the  modifying  influences  of  this  biochemical  acidity  upon 
the  derivatives  of  the  blood  plasma, — that  is,  upon  the  bodily  secre- 
tions and  excretions  and  the  general  chemical  reactions  of  the  or- 
ganisms. 

In  the  studies  and  observations  which  I  have  made  of  patients 
suffering  from  organic  hyperacidity,  I  have  invariably  found  the 
urine  pathologically  altered  in  a  characteristic  manner. 

The  elements  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  u.rine  as  integral 
parts  of  it  occur  regularly  in  well-defined  quantities  and  percentages, 
and  any  increase  in  the  acidity  of  the  fluid  characterizes  one  form 
of  diathesis;  but  the  urinary  elements  in  minute  percentage  char- 
acterize merely  a  tendency  towards  a  particular  diathesis.  We  may, 
therefore,  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  preparatory  stages  of  a  diathe- 
sis according  as  these  urinary  elements  vary  in  their  percentages, 
and  according  as  we  note  the  manifold  abnormal  evidences  which 

1  Diminished  acidity  is  a  constant  expression  of  physiological  suffering. 
(Lallier. ) 

2  The  normal  reaction  of  urine  is  more  or  less  acid,  and  this  acidity  depends 
upon  the  contained  acid  phosphate  of  sodium.  But  the  free  organic  acids  should 
not  be  overlooked,  especially  lactic  acid  (derived  from  the  muscles),  which  is  at 
times  present  in  considerable  quantity.  Other  organic  acids  found  in  the  urine 
are  oxalic,  hippuric,  and  phospho-glycerin.  Carbonic  acid  adds  to  the  general 
effect,  though  in  less  degree.  This  is  Bouchard's  conclusion  from  his  study  of 
the  acid  dyscrasias.  How  the  urine  can  be  acid  when  derived  from  an  alkaline 
blood  plasma  we  explain  by  supposing  that  the  animal  membranes,  in  dialyzing 
saline  substances,  allow  more  acid  than  basic  salts  to  pass  through.  This  has 
been  verified  for  acid  sodium  phosphate.  But  why  do  not  the  other  secretions 
of  the  economy  become  acid  ?  Why  can  we  not  say  that  the  acidity  of  urine 
appears  only  in  the  kidney  because  only  there  do  its  elements  meet  and  unite, 
and  that  under  the  influence  of  their  mixing  there  are  formed,  in  the  exchange 
of  acids  and  bases,  acid''[salts  which  do  not  pre-exist  in  this  form  in  the  blood  ? 
(Vieillard,  L'Urine  Humaine,  p.  166.) 

^  Bouchard's  valuable  studies  of  the  acid  dyscrasias  are  of  great  assistance  in 
the  precise  diagnosis  of  affections  of  the  mouth  and  teeth  in  various  conditions 
and  diatheses. 
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may  have  but  an  indefinito  relation  to  either  the  ;^eneral  or  the 
gp<Hial  bodily  condition. 

The  morbid  chi-mistry  of  tlio  arihriiic  um  '     •»» 

the  depressed  vitality  and  the  defective  catalH»Ii-iii  "ii  lii-r  i  ...puii-.a, 
saturates  the  blrKul  plasma  with  acids  of  the  fatty  series,  with  acid 
urates,*  and  with  their  <lerivatives,  producing  thus  certain  •liseaAod 
conditions  by  the  changes  effected  in  the  bodily  tissues  and  fluids, 
secretory  and  excretory.  The  result  is  an  entire  series  of  abnormal 
constitutional  conditions,  both  primary  and  secondary,  ajwociatecl 
with  gout,  rh(»umatism,  diabetes,'  and  other  expressions  of  the 
arthritic  diathesis. 

As  part  of  the  accompanying  phenomena  in  the  morbid  condi- 
tions mentioned  we  at  times  observe  secondary  effects,  none  the  less 
characteristic,  in  the  dental  apparatus  and  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth.  Among  these  are  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 
gums,  alveolar  neuralgia,  acidity  of  the  mouth,  looseness  of  the 
teeth,  nervous  palatal  constriction,  alveolo-dental  abscess,  •  *  vo 
gingivitis,  chemical  abrasion  of  the  teeth,  dental  tartar  and  •!•  . 
of  sordes,  and  dental  caries  of  constitutional  origin.' 

In  my  observation  of  cases  of  affections  of  the  buccal  mucous 
membrane  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  dental  caries  among  patients 
with  hyperacidity,  in  view  of  tlifferences  noted  among  them  I  have 
l)een  led  to  study  individual  variations,  Ijoth  in  primary  and  sec- 
ondary stages,  and  to  follow  the  chemical  changes  in  the  saliva, 
urine,  and  sweat.*  In  such  analys(»s  of  saliva  and  swt»at,  where  the 
cases  present  chemical  abrasion  of  the  teeth,  the  |>«Tcentagt»  of  acid- 
ity is  less  than  among  those  who  present  clear  cas<s  of  hy|H'racidily. 
as  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  the  same  is  true  on  jxdariscopic 
examination  for  uric  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  oxalic  acid  appears 
in  the  urine  as  crystalline  calcium  oxalate,  and  the  sulphooyanid»>i 
of  potassium  and  ammonium  are  found  in  the  saliva  in  exo-       In 

'  Or);iiiii«>  NlliMliiUlit.  mid  the  iimtf*.  \yn*\i'.  n<*H.  nml  nriitml,  arr  ihr  wMir 
pnxliicbt  of  (iMiir  niiiftioii.     ((fiiuti«  I 

'  ffiiiitn'li't  foiiiiilfpt  tlir  I  ■«  III  rxcfM  M  A  v»m- 

lilt;  of  till'  ii|i|ininrh  i»f  illiiln  t  , 

^  I  hnvo  found  Munr  of  tliiw*  iNuiditiona  m  prinmn'  ii1m>.  wilh«ml  rvidrncv 
of  diu)N>(i«,  litit  ii<^Mtiiitmiiii'«l  hv  ox«^^«  of  ni-idilr.  Uriimn*  AimlvtU.  in  diHihlAil 
en**"*,  will  di<ti>niiiiii*  llw  dirtV<n'i)(iiil  •! 

*  lliiiniin  •Milivii.  liki*  thr  tirinr,  i  ti>  |»hy«ioln|(iml  n«rillMli<*ft«  In  lti» 

n^nrtioii,  in   («on>itAnt    n^liition   with    thr   rhoniittil    ptm'WKw  of  thr^ 
(Virilhinl.) 
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such  patients  the  constitutional  effects  do  not  appear  upon  the 
gums,  but  dental  erosion  is  unmistakable. 

For  the  moment  I  do  not  assert  that  the  salivary  glands  secrete 
sulphocyanides  in  excess;  these  elements  are  constant  in  the  saliva 
of  patients  who  may  show  no  trace  of  chemical  abrasion  of  the 
teeth.  But  in  the  case  of  others  such  dental  affection  is  pronounced. 
The  surface  of  the  teeth  is  dissolved  by  molecules,  but  into  no  ap- 
parent necrosis,  and  this  condition  is  produced  by  the  chemical 
principles  excreted  by  the  follicles  scattered  over  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  mouth,  especially  of  the  lips.  The  more  concentrated 
such  chemical  substance  the  more  evident  is  the  erosion. 

Chemical  dental  erosion  is  undoubtedly  of  constitutional  origin, 
and  among  rheumatic  patients  is  characterized  by  peculiarities 
which  have  excited  the  interest  and  the  therapeutic  efforts  of 
numerous  observers ;  such  are  the  absence  of  bacterial  caries,  the 
situation  of  the  erosion  upon  the  labial  aspect  of  the  incisors,  the 
special  form  of  the  eroded  areas,  and  the  slow  but  certain  destruc- 
tion of  the  teeth  attacked. 

At  first  these  abrasions  are  seldom  accompanied  with  pain,  but 
at  times  the  loss  of  tooth-substance  is  so  extensive  that  the  parts  are 
very  sensitive.  There  is  then,  without  doubt,  a  compensatory  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  pulp  to  secrete  a  secondary  dentine ;  I  have  found 
incisors  in  which  the  pulp-cavity  has  become  occluded  by  this  new- 
formed  dentine.  In  certain  cases  the  hyperaesthesia  is  so  intense 
that  the  lightest  touch  occasions  intolerable  pain. 

The  surfaces  eroded  are  generally  smooth  and  polished,  and  as 
their  edges  are  sharp  and  their  contour  is  peculiar,  they  may  be 
mistaken  for  the  effects  of  chemical  abrasion. 

In  the  "American  System  of  Dentistry,"  Dr.  Black  publishes 
an  article  on  abrasion  and  erosion  of  the  teeth  which  concludes  as 
follows : 

"  Dental  erosion  is  an  affection  characterized  by  loss  of  sub- 
stance of  the  teeth  without  apparent  cause,  varying  in  its  form, 
but  which  may  go  on  to  almost  total  destruction  of  the  dental  crown. 

"  Such  loss  of  substance  occurs  on  the  labial  surface  of  the 
front  teeth,  and  while  certain  forms  may  be  produced  by  chemical 
action,  others  appear  to  be  due  to  mechanical  influences. 

"  The  cause  of  such  dental  erosion  is  one  of  the  most  obscure 
problems  of  dental  pathology,  and  our  present  information  does  not 
enable  us  to  explain  it. 
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"  It  ifl,  therefore,  the  duty  of  each  writer  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion of  cauHAtion,  and  to  base  his  studies  u{K>n  earnest  obsenration 
and  experiment,  in  such  fashion  that  we  may  hope  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem." 

Dr.  Ktfhoparebordn,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  a  commun'-  '»''*n  to 
the  International   Dental  Congress  of  1889   (on  the  Ii  •    '»f 

Rheumatism  in  the  Production  of  Diseases  of  the  Mouth  and  *•-; 
cially  of  the  Teeth),  handles  the  question  from  the  view-point  of 
the  secondary  effects  of  a  diathesis,  and  his  article  deserves  our 
attention.  I  quote  certain  affections  of  the  mouth  and  the  teeth. 
He  has  collected  ninety  rases  in  which  there  occurred  the  fol- 
lowing buccal  and  dental  diseases:  Alveolar  absorption  alone, 
twenty-five  cases;  alveolar  absorption  with  gingivitis,  forty  cases; 
alveolar  absorption  with  osteo-periostitis,  fifteen  cases;  spontaneous 
loss  of  teeth,  eight  cases;  caries  with  alveolo-dental  periostitis,  two 
cases. 

Ktchepareborda  concludes  as  follows: 

"  1.  The  teeth,  the  jaws,  and  the  soft  parts  of  the  mouth  are 
frequently  the  seat  of  maladies  of  rheumatic  origin. 

"  2.  These  may  accompany,  precede,  or  follow  the  rheumatic 
manifestations  in  joint,  muscle,  and  fibrous  tissue,  acute,  subacute, 
or  chronic;  or  they  may  remain  for  a  long  time  the  only  visible 
expression  of  the  diathesis. 

"  3.  The  most  frequent  effit-ts  of  rheumatism  arc, —  (a)  of  the 
teeth:  alveolar  and  alveolo-dontal  periostitis,  dental  necroisis,  and 
spontaneous  loss  of  teeth:  (/>)  of  the  gums:  simple  or  aphthous 
inflamniation :  (r)  of  the  nertes:  facial  neuralgia;  {d)  of  the 
jaws:  alveolar  absorption,  caries,  and  necrosis  of  the  maxillary 
bones. 

"  1.  Though  any  one  of  thc^se  local  affections  may  bo  considered 
as  rheunuitic.  they  are  also  obsen'ed,  in  the  same  chemical  form, 
among  patients  who  are  not  rheumatic;  in  other  words,  their  origin 

may  l>e  either  local  or  constitutional.     It  is  impossible  t«^   ^  •  - .« 

their  place  in  the  chronological  onler  of  rheumatic  man  : 
but  in  general  they  appear  late.    Their  maximum  fnvjuency  o* 
in  middle  life,  that  is,  between  twenty-five  and  forty  years  of  af^ 

"  5.  It  is  especially  in  the  indefinite  and  chronic  forms  that  we 
ob.serve  these  rheumatic  affivtions.  They  often  alternate  with 
each  other.  In  chronic  cas<*s,  for  example,  a  subactite  attack  in- 
volving the  fibrous  structures  of  the  joints,  or  the  musrb^,  is  often 

18 
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followed  by  decrease  in  the  affections  in  the  mouth.  Thtse  cases 
may  be  treated  without  fear  of  causing  local  trouble  of  the  same 
kind  or  more  serious ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  them  on 
account  of  their  steady  progress.  In  considering  the  therapeutic 
indications,  one  must  never  forget  the  foundation  of  constitutional 
rheumatism  upon  which  they  rest,  for  they  demand  not  only  local 
attention,  but  general  treatment  as  well.'' 

My  experience  is  corroborated  by  Dr.  Kosenthal,  of  Nancy,  in 
his  paper  on  "  Secondary  Changes  in  the  Dental  Apparatus ;'' 
noting,  as  he  does,  the  effect  of  constitutional  conditions  upon  the 
teeth,  and  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  his  article;  his 
cases  are  well  chosen  and  characteristic  of  various  pathological 
states  of  the  teeth.  Farther  on  in  this  monograph,  and  fortifying 
my  position  by  the  special  chemical  study  of  the  saliva  and  the 
urine,  I  shall  endeavor  to  probe  still  deeper  into  this  matter;  and 
I  do  not  doubt  that  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  saliva  in  diathe- 
ses would  put  us  in  possession  of  more  radical  methods  for  the  cure 
of  dental  diseases. 

The  expression  "  chemical  erosion"  of  the  teeth,  according  to 
Bodecker  ("Anatomy  and  Pathology  of  the  Teeth"),  "designates 
a  process  by  which  the  hard  tissues  of  the  tooth  are  scraped  and 
destroyed,  chiefly  on  the  labial  surface  near  the  neck  of  the  tooth. 
It  is  marked  by  loss  of  substance  in  the  tooth,  occurring  without 
apparent  cause.  It  begins  in  a  small  spot  on  the  surface  of  the 
tooth,  a  hollow  or  groove  is  formed  which  little  by  little  increases 
till  often  a  large  area  is  destroyed,  and  this  lesion  is  situated  on  the 
labial  surface  of  the  crown  and  moat  often  on  the  front  teeth. 

"  The  authors  who  have  studied  erosion  term  it  chemical  abra- 
sion and  destructive  denudation,  which  are  synonymous.  Such 
erosion  consists  in  an  excavation  of  the  enamel  of  certain  of  the 
front  teeth,  usually  situated  midway  between  the  neck  and  the 
biting  edge  of  the  tooth,  but  sometimes  at  other  points  on  the  crown. 

"At  first  the  incisors,  then  the  bicuspids,  are  most  frequently 
attacked,  either  of  upper  or  lower  jaw ;  and  the  erosion  is  not  lim- 
ited to  one  tooth,  but  progressively  involves  others,  appearing  in 
about  the  same  place  as  on  those  first  invaded.  The  disease  ad- 
vances with  time,  and  the  amount  of  destruction  depends  upon  the 
epoch  of  the  primary  attack.  The  form  of  the  abrasion  does  not 
vary  on  one  tooth  or  the  other,  for  the  second  and  third  are  injured 
as  was  the  first ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  seldom  found  that  the  trou- 
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blc  is  of  equal  extent  ufxm  »lifT»rrnt  U^*{\\  pxrcpt  in  the  caho  i>f  tho 
central  incisors. 

"  The  area  dcfitroyed  prf.*8ent«  many  variations  in  \\a  notation 
to  other  and  normal  portions  of  the  tooth.  Usually  the  form  of  the 
erosion  is  a  vertical  triangle,  the  apex  towards  the  pulp  and  the  base 
jMTii)hcral.  But  while  towards  the  free  lK)rder  of  the  tooth  there  is 
ail  an^'ie  of  varying  sharpness,  anil  an  incline  leads  rapidly  to  the 
l>ottom  of  the  erosion^  towards  the  gum  the  area  tapers  gently 
upward  and  ends  as  a  shallow  groove  near  the  neck  of  the  tooth. 
The  eroded  surface  is  smooth  an<l  glistening,  or,  in  some  cases, 
rough  and  opaque,  and  this  latter  appearance  is  due  to  a  beginning 
caries.  The  color  of  the  part  at  first  is  white  or  yellowish  white, 
from  reflection  from  the  dentine  and  cement ;  but  at  last  it  becomes 
dark  yellow  or  even  black. 

"  'I'he  pathological  anatomy  of  the  lesion  re<|uires  no  special 
description;  under  the  microscope  the  same  appearance  is  pre- 
sented as  in  the  case  of  mechanical  abrasion.  There  is  a  formation 
of  secondary  dentine  in  the  pulp-cavity  which  explains  the  gn»at 
sensitiveness  of  such  teeth." 

This  is  the  (b'scription  of  clieinical  erosion  or  abrasion  which  is 
given  by  the  American  author,  whieli  I  desire  to  conip'-  '•  ''^  .  .n;..^ 
attention  to  certain  characteri.'itics  of  this  malady  an«;      ^ 
relation  to  the  labial  glands. 

Certain  specimen.*,  in  my  possession  pnsent  the  following  points 
of  interest : 

These  chemical  abrasions  vary  intinitely  in  their  outline  an«l 
depth,  but  their  sittiation  de|M'nns  always  \i|Min  the  |>osition  of  the 
labial  ^'landules,  wbich.  as  we  shall  S4h\  are  the  s«vn»ting  or;'-" 
in   some    patbolo^^Mcal    conditions    to   Ih'   more    prei'isely    d« 
Ik'Iow — of  the  active  chemical  agent  which  pn>duco8  the  enwii»n. 
One  type  of  this  afftn'tion,  according  to  my  olwervation.  may  be  do^ 
seril)ed  as  an  intermittent  contact  of  the  glandular  excretion  with 
the  stirface  of  the  tooth,  by  which  the  enamel  is  dissolve*!  by  dc^ 
grees.     The  lesion  does  not  extend  far  at  first,  but  mertdy  hollows 
the  tooth,  owin^  to  the  relation  of  the  excretor)'  orifices  i>f  the 
gland.     \i  this  time,  airordinj;  to  my  specimens,  the  en>de<l  *ur 
face  has  terrac<Ml  bonlers  and  smooth  Iwittom,  and  the  natural  o«;.r 
is  retained.    In  time  the  erosion  incn»ases  sup«'rfieially  and  in  depth, 
and  even  undermines  the  enamel;   for  the  active  principle  flows  in 
various  dinn'tions  and  thus  pro«hni*s  the  defe*i.     Usually  the  e<lges 
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are  sharply  cut,  but  they  may  be  dull  and  rounded.  The  appear- 
ance of  caries  is  so  unlike  the  above  that  it  is  not  possible  to  con- 
found the  two  conditions. 

The  number  of  the  teeth  involved  may  be  small,  limited  to  one 
or  two.  or  all  the  front  teeth  are  attacked.  In  a  case  reported 
(Fig.  2),  the  right  canine  is  scooped  out  on  its  entire  labial  aspect 
to  nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  the  tooth,  and  resembles  in  form 
the  mouth  of  a  flute. 

The  destructive  process  lasts  a  long  time,  for  the  active  agent 
of  the  process  is  excreted  only  in  infinitely  small  amounts,  and  the 
contact  between  tooth  and  gland  is  intermittent ;  and  the  feebleness 
of  the  chemical  action  is  an  additional  cause. 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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THE  NEW  YOKK  INSTITUTE  OF  STOMATOLOGY. 

A  REGULAR  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, January  2,  1900,  at  the  office  of  Dr.  Louis  C.  Leroy,  No.  6 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  the  President,  Dr.  E.  A.  Bogue,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  President. — As  we  have  so  much  of  importance  on  hand 
to-night,  we  will  omit  communications  on  theory  and  practice,  and 
proceed  at  once  with  two  papers,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  dentistry.  Dr.  J.  Morgan  Howe,  who  was  to 
have  read  one  of  the  papers,  is  unable  to  be  present,  but  has  sent  his 
paper,  which  the  secretary  will  read. 

(For  Dr.  Howe's  paper,  see  page  237.) 

DISCUSSION". 

Dr.  S.  H.  McNaughton. — While  my  experience  with  nitrate  of 
silver  has  been  quite  limited,  it  has  been  on  the  whole  very  satisfac- 
tory. I  believe  that  by  its  use  alone  I  have  in  several  -cases  made 
fillings  unnecessary,  and  by  its  use  in  connection  with  fillings  made 
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mora  permanent  operations  an<l  cauM.'<l  the  dentine  ixcxi  ift  the  plug 
to  become  letis  susceptible  to  attack  by  carie«. 

Of  course  the  feature  of  its  darkening  the  portion  of  the  tooth 
to  which  it  is  applied,  and  sometimes  much  more  than  this,  is  an 
objection,  and  one  which  I  fear  may  never  be  overcome,  as  when 
applied  to  superficial  caries  we  ex{M>ct  no  good  results  unleis  we 
have  the  rhnracteristic  stain;  and  if  after  a  while  we  notice  a  lo« 
of  stain  or  a  white  sjx)t  apj)ear  as  though  the  pigment  were  lacing 
dissolve<l  away,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  nitrate  is  not  holding  ita 
own  against  the  progress  of  dc-cay. 

For  convenience  in  using  I  procure  the  salt  in  crystals,  which  I 
keep  in  a  dark  bottle;  into  this  bottle  with  the  nitrate  a  pledget  of 
cotton  saturated  with  water  is  placed,  so  that  in  a  little  time  this 
l)cconies  a  saturated  solution  and  is  always  ready  for  use.  When  I 
desire  to  use  it  I  take  a  very  small  pledget  of  cotton  or  spunk  on  my 
pliers  and  dampen  it  with  this  saturated  solution.  I  take  away  any 
surplus  of  the  solution,  as  by  so  doing  it  is  less  apt  to  touch  parts 
where  it  would  do  no  good  and  might  make  an  unnoc<'ssary  stain. 

Of  course  this  stain  is  due  to  some  black  precipitate.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  just  what  this  is.  Hartley  (1898)  aays,  in  speaking 
of  silver  nitrate,  "  On  exposure  to  the  light  in  the  presence  of  or- 
ganic matter  its  solutions  turn  black  and  pr(H.'ipitate  metallic 
silver."  Hoscoe  (1890)  says  this  salt  (silver  nitrate)  undergoes 
decomposition  when  exposed  to  the  sunlight  in  contact  with  organic 
substances,  ami  a  black  substance  of  unknown  composition  is 
formed.     Hut  whatever  this  substance  be,  it  is  exceedingly  insoluble. 

From  its  solutions  metallic  copi>er  proiMpitates  the  silver  as  a 
liiir  powder;  by  mercury  the  silver  is  thrown  down  in  arl»oresct»nt 
form;  gold  and  ))latiiMim  cause  no  pn'cipitation.  If  a  pill  of  tin- 
foil be  plactMl  in  a  solution  of  the  nitrati*.  it  will  Inwune  black  and 
break  into  pieces,  settling  to  the  bottom  as  black  powder  and  flakes. 

In  the  application  the  action  is  not  always  the  same.  Sometinu^ 
there  will  Ih»  minutes  before  there  is  a  jHTivptible  change;  at  other 
times  the  priHMpitation  will  ap|K*ar  as  quickly  as  though  black  var- 
nish had  been  appliecl.  .\p|>lied  to  dentine  which  has  Uvn  :  • 
viously  stained  by  an  amalgam  tilling,  instantanet^tm  staining  ta*^*^ 
place. 

In  one  t.i.    where  the  t«»eth  showtnl  the  greatest  tendencv  t*> 
decay  that  I  have  ever  set^n. — application  of  it  to  a  cenrico-bt 
cavity, — it  not  onlv  Invame  black  at  the  plact»  when*  the  nitrati 
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applied^  but  the  discoloration  (not  so  much,  of  course)  extended 
over  nearly  the  whole  side  of  the  tooth.  In  another  instance,  where 
an  anterior  approximal  cavity  in  a  lower  molar  had  been  prepared 
for  a  gutta-percha  filling,  it  was  intended  to  touch  with  the  nitrate 
the  cervical  border,  including  the  so-called  vulnerable  point,  but 
some  of  the  solution  got  under  the  enamel  at  this  point  and  caused 
a  discoloration  to  the  depth  at  least  of  one-sixteenth  beyond  the 
excavation  into  what  appeared  to  be  fairly  sound  dentine. 

The  following  are  the  principal  conditions  in  which  I  use  this 
salt:  For  superficial  decay  at  the  cervices  of  teeth.  Under  some 
circumstances  the  first  indication  of  something  going  wrong  with 
the  teeth  will  be  a  whitish  line  along  the  tooth  or  teeth  closely  par- 
allel with  the  gum  margin,  in  some  of  the  very  bad  cases  being  most 
noticeable  on  the  buccal  and  lingual  surfaces  of  the  inolars,  both 
upper  and  lower.  It  appears  as  though  some  solvent  had  been  at 
work  and  had  dissolved  any  deposit  which  had  been  on  the  teeth,  or 
had  refused  to  allow  any  to  remain  in  this  particular  territory.  At 
first  the  only  perceptible  result  is  to  clear  the  tooth  or  teeth  and 
make  them  appear  whiter.  In  a  short  time  there  will  be  a  long 
narrow  white  line  of  disintegrated  enamel.  The  nitrate  applied  to 
this  will  produce  the  characteristic  stain  darkest  in  the  line  of  dis- 
integrated enamel  and  shading  off  towards  the  occluding  surface. 

In  cases  like  the  above  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  decay, 
but  the  following  case,  I  think,  will  show  very  good  results  from 
the  use  of  the  silver  salt.  Mrs.  C,  who  has  always  taken  the  great- 
est care  of  her  teeth,  and  who,  since  becoming  a  patient  of  mine 
seven  years  ago,  has  had  her  teeth  examined  about  every  two  or 
three  months.  One  of  her  regular  visits  should  have  been  made  in 
September,  1896,  but  owing  to  sickness  she  did  not  come  until  No- 
vember, and  then  was  quite  despondent  regarding  her  teeth,  as  she 
said  they  were  going  very  fast  and  that  one  was  quite  loose.  Ex- 
amination showed  a  bad  condition  of  the  teeth  at  the  edge  of  the 
gums,  in  some  places  the  white  line  of  disintegrated  enamel,  with 
slight  pits  here  and  there,  and  extending  nearly  around  some  of 
the  molars,  while  on  other  teeth  there  would  only  be  the  clean  sur- 
face spoken  of  before.  The  left  central  was  quite  loose;  perhaps 
"  springy"  would  give  a  better  idea  of  its  condition,  as  it  seemed  as 
though  the  walls  had  become  thinner  and  less  firm.  There  was  a 
pocket  on  one  side,  and  I  found  that  I  could  put  an  instrument 
nearly  to  the  apex.  This  was  a  condition  which  had  developed  since 
her  visit  in  July. 
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She  told  inc  that  hIio  had  hnd  a  very  peculiar  sir-.:.  ,  that  for 
over  two  wcekn  not  a  particle  of  fuiliva  came  into  her  mouth.  Her 
aj)|)onranee,  she  Baid,  would  indicate  muni|M,  but  her  phynicians 
Haid  it  wa.H  not  mumps.  I  have  since  »een  the  description  of  a  rare 
disease,  xerostomia,  which  moans  dr)-  mouth,  and  which  waa  un- 
douhtcdly  the  same  disease  from  which  this  patient  had  suffered. 
Following'  this  sickness  were  the  eonditiouii  juftt  n«»tir.'.1  It  waa 
what  might  be  termed  a  "desperate  caae."     Appl  -*  of  the 

nitrate  were  made  to  all  places  where  the  white  or  bad  line  appeare<I, 
and  now,  after  three  years  an«l  a  half,  fillings  have  been  put  into 
two  or  throe  of  those  places,  while  applications  were  made  to  nine 
or  t<»n  teeth.  Although  not  in  any  way  treated  with  the  nitnit(\  I 
might  say  that  the  pocket  alongside  th<>  central  has  been  c1o(h.h1,  and 
that  it  would  he  ditlicult  to  find  any  trace  of  it  now. 

Another  place  where  I  use  the  nitrate  is  in  all  cavities  of  tem- 
lM)rary  teeth  other  than  those  of  the  incisors;  if  the  decay  be  only 
superficial,  touching  with  nitrate  may  suffice,  or  if  the  tooth  is  to  be 
filled,  apply  to  the  cavity  Ix^fore  filling. 

Two  bicuspids  somewhat  more  than  ^u|H'rticially  deiayt*d  wi-re 
treate<l  with  this  salt  three  years  ago,  an<l.  .so  far  as  I  can  S4V,  are  in 
a  con<lition  not  likely  to  recjuire  fillings  at  any  future  time.  Young 
children  will  sometimes  have  the  superior  molars  quite  badlj  de- 
cayed on  the  buccal  surface'.  Th(»se  cavities  will  be  broad  and  ahal- 
low  in  places,  with  margins  of  chalky  enamel,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
know  when  to  stop  with  the  excavating,  if,  indeed,  the  choice  ia 
left  with  the  operator,  for  these  teeth  are  usually  ver  '  d 

the  patients  not  the  ones  with  the  greati'st  pain-Uu..  ■*. 

After  such  excavating  as  is  possible,  these  should  U»  t-  Ji 

the  nitrate  of  silver  and  filled  with  amalgam,  zinc  phosphate,  or  a 
mixture  of  zinc  phosphate  and  amalgam,  and  good  results  mar  be 
expected.  If  the  cavities  are  sufliciently  deep.  {x>rhaps  gutta-percha 
will  do  very  well.  Dr.  Klliott  om-e  mentit>niMl  to  me  that  he  mtirly 
always  touches  with  tlu'  nitrate,  nM>ts  which  an*  to  be  crowne^!  ! 
have  done  this,  and  believe  it  to  l>e  goo<l  practiciv 

Or.  Hethel  and  others  have  advinated  its  use  in  the  trmtmcnl  of 
pulp-canals  by  de|K>siting  the  silver  in  the  canals  by  the  um*  of  the 
electric  current.  I  have  only  trie«l  this  method  cnce,  and  then  to  a 
very  small  n>ot  which  had  given  much  tnuible  and  had  bet»n  un«ur- 
cessfully  sealed  several  times.     A  single  tn^atment  wan  st:  '  .1, 

although  T  have  no  idea  that  I  deiHwitetl  (he  silver  on  the  vaiis  of 
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the  canal  to  anything  the  extent  that  was  done  in  the  specimens 
exhibited  before  this  society  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but  I  think  I  got 
a  good  antiseptic  condition,  and  perhaps  everything  organic  was 
embalmed. 

Dr.  Charles  0.  Kimball. — Gentlemen,  I  have  a  communication 
from  our  associate  member.  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Boston,  which  I  should 
like  to  read : 

"  Dear  Dr.  Kimball^ — I  am  sorry  I  cannot  attend  the  January 
meeting  of  the  Institute.  I  have  used  nitrate  of  silver  in  my  labora- 
tory experiments,  and  have  found  that  it  made  the  teeth  much  more 
resistant  to  artificial  caries.  Chloride  of  antimony  will  do  the  same 
without  discoloring  the  teeth,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  safe  to  use  it  in  the 
mouth.  Possibly  such  care  might  be  taken  by  an  operator  of  great 
skill  that  no  harm  could  come  from  its  use.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  just  succeeded  in  producing  artificial  caries  with  a  pure 
culture  of  the  bacillus  mesentericus  vulgatis.  The  media  was  one 
per  cent,  glucose  bouillon,  and  the  time  was  nine  months.  There 
are  many  other  forms,  probably,  that  will  do  the  same,  and  it  will 
now  be  much  easier  to  work  them  out. 

"  I  believe  this  is  the  first  authentic  instance  where  decay  has 
been  produced  by  pure  cultures  of  mouth  bacteria,  and  I  feel  that 
it  is  an  important  step  in  advance.  There  is  no  secret  about  it.  I 
should  only  be  glad  to  find  others  working  in  the  same  line. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"  S.  A.  Hopkins. 

"Bacteriological  Laboratory,  Harvard  Medical  School." 

Dr.  R.  H.  M.  Daivharn. — I  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
the  subject  under  discussion.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  prop- 
erty of  arresting  decay  is  due  to  the  antiseptic  value  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  silver  salts  have  always  been  placed  almost  at  the 
top  of  antiseptics.  A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Miquel,  of  Paris,  went 
carefully  over  a  long  list  of  the  most  effective  agents  for  preventing 
putrefaction  in  bouillon.  Surgeon- General  Sternburg,  U.  S.  A., 
subsequently  repeated  and  verified  most  of  his  assertions.  You  may 
perhaps  be  interested  to  know  what  the  five  most  powerful  antisep- 
tics are,  in  their  order, — 

1.  Biniodide  (the  red  iodide)  of  mercury,  which  will  prevent 
putrefaction  in  a  beef-tea  preparation,  1  to  40,000. 

2.  Iodide  of  silver,  1  to  33,000. 
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3.  Frc«hly  preparird  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  1  to  20,(XJ0. 

4.  Bichloride  of  mercury,  1  to  14,304). 

5.  Nitrate  of  hilvtr,  1  to  12,500. 

That  thj'se  are  very  much  stronger  t'- trbolic  acid  in  iccn  bj 

the  fact  that  the  latter  will  prevent  pu..  iion  in  beef  1«m  ""K 
when  the  proportion  has  become  as  strong  as  1  to  333.  Of  -  . 
as  to  the  objection  to  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  14  a  double  one, 
aa  the  writer  of  the  first  paper  has  pointed  out:  first,  diflc«>lonition, 
and  second,  pain.  As  to  the  discol(»ration,  when  we  use  the  nitrate 
we  liTv  in  reality  using  indelible  ink,  and  its  internal  u.ne  in  the 
fields  of  nu'dicint'  and  surgery  has  for  this  reason  \)*'i*n  limite<l  for 
many  years.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  one  here  to-nighl  lias  ever 
seen  a  "  blue  man.''  I  have  se<ni  one;  and  they  uwd  not  to  be  un- 
common. The  ghastly  blue-black  hue  was  given  to  the  skin  by  the 
prolonged  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  internally,  in  this  case  to  cure 
epilepsy,  a  mrthod  no  longer  emjiloyed.  The  color  differs  Tery 
markedly  from  the  brownish  black  of  the  negro.  Now,  the  SOggOt- 
tion  which  I  would  make  here  is  that  you  follow  in  the  footstcpa  of 
the  other  practitioners  of  surgery  and  substitute  for  the  nitrate  the 
more  powerful  iodide  of  silver,  which  stands  next  to  the  ver}*  head 
of  all  antiseptics,  as  just  stated;  or  else  that  you  try  some  one  of 
the  new(T  salts  of  silver  which  have  been  brought  forward  for  this 
very  reason,  to  prevent  staining  and  also  irritation.  We  have  the 
citrate,  the  tartrate,  or  may  use  one  of  the  albuminates  of  silver, — 
argonin,  for  iuAtuiice.  These  possess  a  somewhat  similar  anti^^ptic 
value  to  the  argentic  nitrate,  but  have  not  its  discoloring  prv>piTties. 

Dr.  W.  Si.  George  Kllioli. — There  is  one  point  regarding  the 
use  of  nitrate  of  silver  which  seems  to  me  of  great  importance. 
TlKH)retically  it  is  perfectly  sound,  but  practically  it  is  not  ycl 
proved.  I  refer  to  the  thorough  sterilization  of  root-canals  by  tlic 
use  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  connection  with  tb- 
by  introducing  a  solution  of  the  salt  into  the  bun. 

canal  and  then  carrying  it  through  the  canal  by  i: 

rent,  and  afterwards  reiu<»ving  the  tirhri^.     W'v  know  that  by  the 
aid  of  cataphoresis  nitrate  of  silver  may  U*  carrie«l  through  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  canal  and  as  much  farther  as  wc  may  rhouM  to 
carry  it.     If  the  case  is  then  dismisso<]  and  seen  the  next  d 
contents  may  be  removed  with«>ut  the  b'    '  '       '     '  '      '  "r  iruuuu'. 

In  regard  to  the  lactate  of  silver,  1  na.  i  i-m  one  or  two 

years,  but  so  far  as  my  cxpt^r'"i»' •'  ""••-  I  "  «"d  n.itbin*?  like 
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the  same  results  as  with  the  nitrate,  which  latter  I  use  in  every 
cavity  which  is  not  exposed  to  view.  There  is  an  objection  to  the 
use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  be  followed  by  an  amalgam  filling,  as 
that  filling  will  always  have  a  black  ring  around  it,  and  if  seen  by  a 
dentist  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  work,  he  may  remove  the  filling, 
thinking  it  imperfect.  Dr.  Taft  once  said,  "  The  stain  of  nitrate  of 
silver  is  very  superficial  and  easily  removed.^'  This,  however,  is  not 
always  the  case.  I  am  reminded  of  a  case  I  saw  in  London  a  few 
years  ago.  The  patient  had  a  prominent  canine,  and  the  dentist, 
who,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  was  an  American,  instead  of  drawing  it 
in,  cut  it  down  one-eighth  of  an  inch  with  disks.  The  result  was 
extreme  sensitiveness,  beyond  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  stand. 
She  returned  to  the  dentist,  who  painted  it  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
This  had  been  done  many  years  before,  but  the  tooth  was  still  much 
discolored. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Leroy. — In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  value  of  chloride  of  zinc  as  an  obtundent,  both  in  cases  of  abra- 
sion and  sensitive  cavities.  I  have  had  excellent  results,  and  it 
does  not  discolor  tooth-structure. 

The  President. — I  take  great  pleasure,  gentlemen,  in  presenting 
Dr.  Flanagan,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  has  kindly  consented  to 
read  us  the  paper  of  the  evening. 

(For  Dr.  Flanagan's  paper,  see  page  245.) 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Elliott. — This  is  an  exceedingly  broad  question,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  a  difficult  one  to  under- 
stand. While  I  sympathize  very  fully  with  the  speaker  in  his  desire 
to  awaken  in  the  profession  charitable  instincts,  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  That  the  poor  are 
entitled  to  our  best  attention  goes  without  saying.  This  fact  has 
probably  been  better  recognized  in  other  countries.  In  England 
particularly  a  great  deal  has  been  done,  far  more,  I  fear,  than  will 
be  done  here  in  a  generation.  There  it  is  quite  the  custom  to  ap- 
point a  dentist  to  all  the  public  institutions.  In  some  sections  in 
England  the  school  children  are  examined,  prior  to  their  entering 
upon  their  course  of  study,  by  a  competent  man  who  gives  them  a 
chart  and  insists  upon  their  going  to  a  dentist  and  having  their 
teeth  properly  cared  for  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  school. 

I  have,  as  I  suppose  is  the  case  with  all  the  gentlemen  present. 
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received  a  lar^M>  iiuiiiImt  of  ^ratuitouii  patients,  but  something  ought 
to  be  (lone  in  a  more  general  way.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  had 
very  little  success  in  this  direction.  In  speaking  to  some  of  the 
staff  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  I  aske<I,  "  In  it  not  true  that  in  mo«t 
of  your  childnn  the  dental  orjjan.s  are  in  bad  condition?  Is  it  not 
of  the  utmost  iiiip<jrtance  that  the  child  should  have  prop<>r  dental 
organs  for  the  mastication  of  food?"  Of  course,  these  gentlemen 
admitted  this,  but  it  took  six  months  before  suflicient  fundi  could 
be  raised  to  procure  a  suitable  outfit  for  the  hospital.  I  took  up  the 
work  and  for  two  years  carried  it  on.  spending  an  afternoon  every 
week  there.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  children  had  very  twid 
teeth;  in  many  ca.ses  not  a  single  sound  t«M>th.  Many  were  suffer- 
ing, and  there  wen*  many  cases  of  abscess.  They  were,  indeed,  in  a 
pitiable  condition.  I  up{)ealed  to  those  in  charge  of  the  hospital. 
I  tried  to  meet  the  directress,  but  failed.  1  thought  I  had  done  all 
I  could.  My  impression  was  that  they  should  take  a  dental  student 
and  put  him  in  charge  of  the  children's  teeth,  paying  him  a  reasoiw 
able  amount,  which  ne«Ml  not  be  large.  Nothing,  however,  was  done. 
The  instruments  are  still  there.  No  8Ucces<M>r  has  taken  my  place. 
Six  or  eight  months  have  passed,  and  there  the  matter  remains. 

1  have  spoken  to  many  physicians  on  the  subject,  and  they  all 
seem  to  recognize  the  necessity.  The  average  physician  doe«  not 
know  anything  about  dentistry.  At  one  time  I  wa«  surgeon  in 
charge  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps  Hospital.  We  had  six  surgeons. 
and  not  a  single  one  who  could  treat  an  onlinary  ca.H«»  of  dental 
abscess.  I  myself  must  plead  guilty  to  the  same  thing.  I  always 
relegated  those  cases  to  the  hospital  steward,  and  the  only  dentistry 
he  did  wos  extraction.  It  is  true  that  then*  are  men  appointinl  to 
some  of  our  institutions.  I  know  of  the  dentist  who  has  charg\»  of 
the  children  in  the  Juvenile  Asylum.  I  am  told  that  all  the  den- 
tistry done  there,  as  in  most  of  our  public  institutions,  is  extr  i 
Now,  it  d<K's  not  nH[uire  a  great  amount  nf  ta!-    •  in 

amount  of  skill  to  treat  chihlren  in  our  pubiir  !"  ^^ 

all  that  is  necessary  to  b*'  done,  ond  this  work  < 
by  students.    It  is  very  plain  to  be  swn  why  our  public  ii. 
are  not  supplied  with  the  b4»st  dental  as  well  as  nu'tlical  skill.    The 
medical  proctitioner  requires  a  much  shorter  time  to  trrat  his  pa- 
tients than  d<H»s  the  denti.'^t,  and  for  this  reastm  \w  nciHl  n« 
more  than  half  a  <lay  in  hi      "        thus  leaving  at  h'a<t  a  i  <m 

time  for  hospital   work       1   ••      •  n!i-t.  \\l»'»-.<«  opcrati**''*     '•    '   '»JC. 
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must  spend  his  entire  time  at  his  office.  It  is  not  that  we  are  less 
charitable^,  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  close  our  offices 
often  to  attend  a  clinic.  Something  else  must  be  done,  and  the  only- 
solution  I  can  find  is  the  employment  of  students. 

Dr.  Leonard  Weier. — In  looking  over  the  abstract  of  Dr.  Flana- 
gan's paper,  to  which  we  have  just  listened  with  interest  and 
pleasure,  I  noticed  at  once  the  importance  of  certain  questions 
raised  by  him,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  your  invitation  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion. 

To  understand  and  practise  the  healing  art  of  diseases  of  the 
teeth,  gums,  and  alveolar  processes  alone,  as  a  specialty  resting  on 
the  basis  of  anatomy  and  pathology,  means  a  good  deal  more  than 
simply  filling  and  pulling  teeth.  This  has  long  been  recognized  by 
your  leading  men  and  colleges,  and  the  requirements  of  the  modern 
students  of  dentistry  in  the  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
pathology  have  grown  in  proportion  to  the  demands  of  broader 
culture  for  the  practice  of  this  profession. 

The  instant  we  go  beyond  these  narrow  lines  of  dentistry,  as 
understood  up  to  the  present  time,  we  enter  upon  the  broad  field  of 
general  medicine  and  surgery,  and  it  seems  to  me  beyond  question 
that  an  accomplished  stomatologist  will  be  forced  to  have  as  much 
education  in  general  medicine  as,  for  instance,  a  practitioner  of 
otology  is  expected  to  have ;  that  he  must  be,  in  fact,  a  medical  man, 
who  practises  stomatology  as  his  specialty. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  question.  Are  the  practitioners  of  dentistry 
in  the  habit  of  doing  any  charitable  work?  Certainly,  but  rather 
individually,  sporadically,  and  in  connection  with  their  own  schools 
have  they  done  so  thus  far.  The  immense  field  of  public  charitable 
work,  however,  they  have  scarcely  entered.  Why  not?  Because 
they  have  not  been  asked  to  come  in.  And  why  have  they  not  been 
asked?  Because  they  have  not  come  as  an  organization  before  the 
various  boards  of  trustees  or  directors  of  dispensaries  and  hospitals 
and  offered  to  do  the  work  that  belongs  to  them,  and  said  that  they 
were  ready  to  do  their  share  and  insisted  upon  getting  it. 

Go  the  rounds  of  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  and  you  will  readily 
find  out  that  the  sick  poor — who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the 
dentists  for  obvious  reasons — su.ffer  not  only  from  carious  teeth 
that  need  filling,  or  stumps  that  need  to  be  removed,  but  from 
various  consecutive  disorders,  such  as  ulcerative  gingivitis,  fistulas, 
abscesses,  facial  neuralgias,  phlegmonous  inflammations,  dyspeptic 
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conditions,  nnci,  as  wc  now  know,  from  various  autoinfcvtionii  caiui^ 
by  the  action  of  putrid  material  and  pat"  ■■.  miiy 

and  do  nntor  the  ^onoral  Hvstoni  from  dusvaiK-u  t«M  i  ui  iw  mouth, 
juHt  a«  from  th(»  ^'a»trr>-inti'.stinal  tract. 

Now,  i;^iH)i\  d(>i)ti.stry  applied  in  time  to  these  cases  is  the  best 
preventive  medicine,  better  than  rhubarb  and  »o<Ia  to  soothe  the 
stomach  or  chinin  to  treat  a  neuralgia  of  this  kind.  And  to  core 
such  patientH  without  the  dentist's  help  would  be  asking  to  remore 
an  efTect  without  trying  to  remove  its  cause. 

Out  of  many  instances  to  the  jK)int  whirh  1  nmlil  •  if«-.  i«i  inc 
give  you  only  one,  and  a  rather  serious  one,  too.  Ab<iut  thre<?  year* 
ago  a  servant  girl,  twenty-four  years*  old,  apparently  robust  and 
without  hereditary  taint,  came  to  me,  saying  that  she  feartMi  she 
was  going  to  be  ill  again  as  she  had  lKH?n  two  years  before,  when  she 
lost  a  good  deal  of  blood  from  the  mouth  and  had  to  stay  in  hos- 
pital for  about  thrrr  months.  On  examination  a  case  of  hemor- 
rhagic purpura — i.e.,  Welhof's  disease — was  disclosed:  bluish-red 
purpura  and  petechia'  over  a  great  part  <>f  the  Inxly,  bloo<l  (Muing 
constantly  from  gums  and  mouth,  S(^areely  a  sound  tooth  in  it,  the 
gums  in  an  advanced  state  of  ulwration.  Her  teeth  and  gums  had 
been  sore  for  years.  No  one  had  a<1vistMl  her  to  go  to  a  den- 
tist, and  if  they  had,  she  ha<l  not  the  money  to  pay  for  extensive 
treatment.  Knowing  fmm  other  experiences  that  purpura  often  is 
of  infectious  origin,  I  Ix'lieved  that  the  infection  in  this  caso  came 
from  chronic  uleeratinn  and  intlainnuition  of  the  gums.  I  had  the 
))atient  in  hospital  alx>ut  two  weeks,  just  long  enough  to  um*  the 
requisite  local  antiseptic  and  general  sup|)orting  treatment,  antl  then 
put  her  in  the  hands  of  a  g<K)d  dentist.  She  recovered  cntin»ly, 
was  soon  well  and  strong  again,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since. 
When  I  related  this  case  In^fore  a  medical  s(H'iety  I  v  •• 

surprised  to  learn  of  similar  experiences  on  the  part  oi  *«mii.  ..i  m* 
members  pre.'«*nt. 

(loing  back  many  years,  when  I  did  my  share  of  dtspensarj 
work  <lown  at  the  Northern  I)is|H'nsary, — from  18f»5  to  1870,— our 
apotluM'ary  there  had  assumed  the  task  of  pulling  teeth.  He 
not  very  bad  at  it,  but  was  awfully  ghul  when  I  oftered  to  - 
him  of  this  particular  duty.  I  know  at  the 
one  of  your  profession  who  hi>lds  a  r-  — '  ~ 
to  a  large  and  \vell-kn«)wn  dis|>'  "  " 
his  services  bv  the  month.     ll«  t  Tofm* 
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not  belong  to  the  Medical  Board  of  the  dispensary.    When  you  gen- 
tlemen get  together  and  establish  some  central  plant  of  your  own 
to  do  your  public  charitable  work,  which,  I  presume,  you  will  try 
to  do  with  the  financial  help  of  some  of  our  ever-generous  fellow- 
citizens,  and  more  or  less  money  which  you  have  to  put  in  your- 
selves, you  may  call  the  institute  what  you  will  think  best,  and 
go  into  the  treatment  of  surgical  diseases  of  the  mouth  as  far  as 
may  be  right.     When  you  come  to  ask  for  appointments  in  dis- 
pensaries and  hospitals,  I  believe  you  have  to  come  in  as  practi- 
tioners of  dentistry,  unless  you  are  graduates  in  medicine.     We 
physicians  are  not  hard  to  get  along  with.     Though  some  of  us, 
perhaps,  are  playing  too  much  "  dog  in  the  manger'^  at  times,  the 
majority  are  liberal,  but  they  are  a  bit  jealous  and  suspicious  in 
having  titles  created  for  new  and  comprehensive  departments  in 
this  latter-day  specialization  of  medicine.     Provided  you  have  a 
previous  understanding  with  the  medical  boards  of  the  various 
charities  before  you  apply  to  the  boards  of  managers,  no  serious 
opposition  will  be  encountered  by  you  in  your  laudable  and  timely 
enterprise.    The  public  will  be  with  you,  of  course.    They  love  you 
fully  as  much  as  they  do  us ;  though  they  may  not  always  like  your 
bills,  they  are  proud  of  your  work.    Many  of  them  show  it,  too,  and 
will  naturally  be  delighted  to  get  something  good  and  useful  for 
nothing.     From  all  view-points  it  is  a  good  thing  you  want  to  do ; 
it  is  timely,  also,  and  what  is  good  and  timely  will  succeed. 

Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa. — I  may  as  well  say,  in  the  beginning, 
that,  except  for  a  brief  conversation  with  the  President  and  with 
the  speaker  who  has  just  preceded  me,  I  have  not  prepared  myself 
for  the  discussion  this  evening.  I  believed  that  I  should  find  ample 
material  for  my  part  of  it  in  what  might  be  said  before  my  own 
turn  came,  and  I  am  not  disappointed.  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
very  much  impressed  with  the  fact  that  when  professional  men 
begin  to  investigate,  or  hear  the  results  of  such  an  investigation, 
into  any  other  profession  than  our  own,  we  very  soon  find  that  the 
world  is  just  as  bad  in  that  direction  as  it  is  with  us.  In  other 
words,  we  find  that  neither  their  ideal  nor  ours  has  been  reached. 
And  we  find  that  we  are  living  in  a  world  where  it  is  constantly 
necessary  to  keep  the  weeds  out,  so  that  the  flowers  and  the  useful 
things  may  grow.  The  dentists  have  reached  the  point  when,  perhaps, 
they  think  that  the  weeds  are  choking  the  flowers  pretty  badly.  This 
may  be  so,  but  when  I  think  how  much  each  one  of  us  here  to-night, 
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outHirlc  of  your  profi'HHion,  in  iiid«*bted  to  your  AUf-t-iiMiful  laU>r» 
for  hi.H  caparity  to  cat  and  digofit  his  food;  when  I  think  of  the 
hi^h  position  of  dentistry,  specially  in  this  country,  I  trondt-r 
very  much  that  you  remain,  for  nome  cause  or  another,  with  4 
great  wall  hetwcen  yourselves  and  ourselves,  who  are  memhen  of 
the  medical  profession,  although  in  many  instances  also  specialista. 

As  rcgardrt  the  necessity  of  your  presence  in  puhlic  me<liral  in- 
stitutionfi:  Suppose  any  dentist  came  down  to  the  Post-Oraduate 
Hospital,  or  the  Manhattan  Kyc  and  Kar  H<»«4pital,  with  both  of 
whicii  I  have  relations,  and  said,  **  Why,  many  of  these  patients, 
the  young  pcfiple  especially,  are  suffering  from  their  eyes  or  their 
ears  or  their  stomachs  because  their  teeth  are  in  an  al>Holutely  fatal 
condition  to  fK'rfcct  health."  Now,  we  will  all  admit  this,  but  what 
are  we  to  do?  We  cannot  hire  dentists  to  come  down  and  take 
charge  of  these  cases,  and  they  will  not  come  without  being  hired. 
One  gentleman  here  has  practically  told  us  that  it  is  impossible  for 
one  of  your  profession  to  make  a  living  without  working  from  ten 
to  twelve  hours  a  day.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  or  wise  to 
spend  so  much  time  in  your  offices.  I  know  that  I  would  not  be 
living  to-day  if  I  had  devoted  ten  instead  of  five  or  six  hours  a  day 
to  practising  my  profession  in  an  office.  Your  fees  may  not  bo  large 
enough.  The  sooner  you  make  the  people  believe  that  the  teeth  arc 
just  as  iinportant  as  the  cars  or  the  «'y<»s.  the  l>etter  it  will  be  for 
you  and  for  mankind.  In  mv  judgnn'nt  you  have  not.  with  your 
fees,  reached  any  conception  of  your  capacity  and  skill.  You  work 
t<K)  much  as  mechanics,  too  little  as  surgeons. 

You  know  how  dentistry  Iwgan  in  this  country.  There  were 
certain  practitioners  of  medicine  who  l)egan  to  study  the  surgery  of 
the  teeth,  and  in  due  course  of  time  they  lM»gan  to  pr  mI 

stirgery  exclusively.      I   think   it   was   in    Baltimore  ti    •  iir^t 

organization  of  .American  dentists  sprting  up.  av'  ■•'  ♦'  ...,;np 

dental  surgeons  were  medical  men.     Why  did  rt 

from  this  position?     It  is  not  such  a  very  •  '  thing  to  k- 1   \ 

medical  degn^^ :  and  I  think  the  fundamental  trouble  is  right  here, 
that  dentists  do  not  insist  on  their  successors  getting  the  degree  of 
r>octor  of  Medicine.  Of  course,  all  this  general  knowledge  is  not 
important  in  one  sense  in  your  pn^fession.  but  in  a  certain  tense  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  gives  men  a  general  cnfieeptle© 
of  the  human  l>ody,  which  pn^vents  them  from  getting  rattl«*«l  when 
anything  hap|>ens  hevond  the  tivth.    There  is  no  reason  why  den- 
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tists  should  be  outside  of  the  medical  profession  any  more  than 
ophthalmologists  or  otologists.  We  need  you  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, in  our  hospitals  and  colleges.  The  separation  is  absolutely 
unnecessary  and  illogical,  and  it  cannot  continue.  At  the  Post- 
Graduate  Hospital  we  have  a  dentist  who,  I  believe,  is  also  a  grad- 
uate of  medicine.  He  is  attached  to  Dr.  Powell's  clinic,  and  he  is 
of  the  greatest  service.  He  does  not  practise  general  medicine,  but 
he  does  first-class  work. 

When  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
New  York  University  I  became  interested  in  seeing  a  dental  depart- 
ment established,  each  graduate  from  that  department  to  have  the 
degree  of  M.D.  Although  I  had  the  full  sympathy  of  the  board, 
there  was  a  general  indifference  on  the  part  of  dentists  and  bankers, 
and  between  the  two  the  scheme  came  to  nothing.  But  I  am  as  sure 
as  I  am  of  anything  which  I  can  simply  foresee,  that  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time,  and  perhaps  a  very  short  time  at  that,  when  we  shall 
all  be  together  again.    I  say  "  again,"  because  we  began  together. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  here  to-night.  I  remember  attending  two  or  three  years  ago, 
when  you  were  kind  enough  to  invite  me,  and  I  was  impressed  with 
the  scientific  merit  of  your  discussions  and  papers.  You  should  deal 
with  this  problem  also  in  all  seriousness.  You  must,  in  order  to  be 
professional,  do  a  certain  amount  of  charity  work,  and  public  char- 
ity work.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  that  you  do  not  do  charity 
work  in  your,  private  practice,  but  the  sooner  you  engage  in  public 
charity  work  the  better.  The  sooner  it  is  understood  that  in  our 
infirmaries  good  advice  may  be  had  for  bad  teeth  as  well  as-  for  bad 
legs  or  bad  lungs,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  health  of  this  great 
community.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  men  who  will  give  you 
money  when  they  see  how  serious  you  are  about  it,  and  also  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  will  take  care  of  the  teeth  of 
its  army  and  navy  if  properly  approached.  At  any  rate,  we  are  not 
so  badly  off  in  this  country,  in  this  respect,  as  in  one  other  country. 
Have  you  read  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  the  recruits  who 
were  rejected  on  account  of  their  bad  teeth,  and  finally  had  to  be 
accepted,  bad  teeth  or  not?  Have  you  looked  seriously  to  see  the 
whole  of  England  growing  up  with  bad  teeth?  Even  noblemen 
have  bad  teeth  in  England.  Fine  ladies  have  bad  teeth  in  England. 
Our  American  woman  thinks  it  a  reflection  upon  herself  to  have  bad 
teeth.     So  let  me  advise  you  to  go  ahead  with  your  charity  work. 
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EstaMiHh  in  this  city  profKT  plac<*H  where  such  work  can  Xte  carried 
on,  and  the  rich  men  of  New  York  will  be  glad  to  pay  for  it. 

J.  Cleveland  Cadij. — I  fancy  that  the  profeiwional  n  *  .ru 

whom  I  have  the  honor  to  8p«»ak  this  evening  have  reai  n-'i  uieir 
high  htanding  hy  nicanH  siniihir  to  th«»-.-  uliich  an  acr«"»'f'Ti-hed 
skater  availed  himself  of  to  attain  his  pi  .y.     Said  t  .ng 

lady  who  had  heen  looking  on  with  rapt  admiration,  "Why!  why! 
as  you  have  Ixn-n  skating  so  gracefully  you  have  cut  your  monogram 
on  the  ice  I  How  could  you  do  it?  How  did  you  acquire  such  an 
accomplishment?"  "  Oh."  he  replied,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  took  a  great 
many  sittings." 

Through  "many  sittings"  we  gain  valuable  experience  a«  we 
pass  on  in  life.  How  often  we  wish  for  the  opportunity  to  live  life 
over  again,  that  we  might  profit  by  our  acquired  knowledge!  But 
though  we  cannot  retrace  our  steps,  we  can  turn  the  light  of  our 
experience  on  the  paths  of  our  younger  bn*thren,  so  that  after  all 
our  many  sittings  shall  not  Ik*  lost. 

The  alluring  object  Ix'fore  most  young  practitioners,  whether  of 
dentistry,  medicine,  or  other  callings,  as  they  set  forth  in  life,  is  to 
get  a  little  clientele,  productive  of  a  moderate  income,  which  shall 
give  many  comforts  and  pleasures,  perhaps  even  luxuries.  Ijiter 
this  ambition  expands  and  includes  means  for  support  of  a  wife 
and  a  mod(»st  home;  still  later  an  advance  that  shall  give  influence, 
and  with  this  there  pres(»ntly  springs  up  the  desire  to  her.  h; 

and  if  he  is  a  bright,  pushing  man,  Ix'nt  u|)on  wealth,  hr  y, .i»ly 

will  attain  it,  and  in  all  likclilxMnl  live  and  die  a  commonplace  man, 
in  no  respect  an  admirable  character,  or  one  whose  departure  from 
the  stage  of  life  is  greatly  mournr<l. 

The  life  of  the  average  practitioner  is  not  an  inspiring  one  un- 
li»ss  something  has  entered  into  that  life,^-«ut«ide  of  i'  \i» 

personal  aims  and  ambitions.  Htnall  in  your  own  profts^iT.  m^-ie 
whose  ranfiil  an<l  (onsrirntious  jmlgment  you  m--'  r.  ..w.  ».  the 
sinceritv  and  wciL'ht  of  whose  character  vou  nuwt  a  I  vou 

will  invariably  find  that  they  an*  the  characteristicn  of  one  whoie 
life  is  not  s(>lf-centred,  but  whose  heart  and  efforts  have  fn>iH>irrMUj 
outside  his  iM»rs<»nal  interests. 

In  some  cases,  whert^  their  own  pr  '  ar- 

ticular openings  for  In'nefiiM'nt  work,  li.-  tnai   »nich 

their  souls  longeil  for  in  the  w«>rk  of  ^""  «•*  ..r-'unlm. 

tions  and  boards  for  relieving  the  un  i  •  r- 
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ested  themselves  in  the  children  of  the  poor  as  they  met  them  in  the 
mission  schools ;  they  have  served  efficiently  on  hospital  boards,  or 
in  the  work  of  prison  reform,  or  perhaps  in  the  cause  of  municipal 
betterment,  and  personally  have  found  what  their  hearts  craved, 
the  uplift  their  souls  needed,  but  their  own  profession  has  not  been 
honored  to  such  an  extent  as  it  would  have  been  had  their  benevo- 
lent work  been  more  directly  connected  with  it. 

Dr.  Watson's  touching  portrayal  of  the  two  doctors,  MacClure 
and  Sir  George,  in  ''  The  Doctor  of  the  Old  School,''  that  touching 
tale  in  "  The  Bonnie  Briar  Bush,"  decidedly  elevated  the  profession 
of  medicine  in  the  minds  of  all  who  read  it,  and  inspired  many  a 
young  man  with  a  noble  ambition.  People  of  wide  observation  know 
that  there  are  many  Dr.  MacClures  in  our  own  country.  Let  me 
speak  a  moment  of  one  who  not  long  since  went  to  receive  the  eternal 
reward  of  '^  a  good  and  faithful  servant."  I  refer  to  Dr.  Love,  of 
Montclair. 

I  had  often  heard  of  him  in  connection  with  the  admirable  little 
public  hospital  he  founded  in  that  place,  with  no  small  effort  and 
sacrifice.  Those  connected  with  it  often  told  me  that  the  whole  town 
loved  and  honored  him,  and  that  from  his  life  the  word  "physi- 
cian" had  gained  a  significance  in  that  place  that  it  had  -not  else- 
where. One  day  as  I  was  lunching  with  a  well-known  public  man, 
whose  home  was  in  Montclair,  I  happened  to  speak  of  the  good 
doctor,  and  he  responded,  with  no  little  feeling,  "  It  seems  to  me 
everybody  in  the  place  is  a  debtor  to  him,  and  none  more  than  I. 
After  the  birth  of  my  last  child  my  wife  did  not  rally  well;  for 
months  she  was  greatly  prostrated  and  depressed.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  he  kept  her  life  from  going  completely  out.  With  his  great 
heart  he  encouraged  her  and  cheered  her.  He  really  bore  her  up 
till  at  length  the  change  for  the  better  began,  and  her  health  was 
regained.    We  owe  everything  to  him." 

Dr.  Love's  death  was  a  most  singular  and  beautiful  termination 
to  a  life  whose  passion  was  for  rendering  service  to  those  needing 
it.  He  was  now  an  old  and  venerable  man,  yet  attending  his  duties 
as  fully  and  closely  as  ever.  One  day  he  had  performed  a  most 
difficult  and  trying  operation  for  a  poor  woman,  a  charity  patient. 
It  was  the  turning-point  of  life  or  death,  and  his  skilful  operation 
was  a  saving  one;  but  as  life  was  secured  for  her  the  wearied  old 
physician  sank  back,  his  eyes  closed,  and  his  blessed  ministries  ended 
forever.    The  town  was  in  tears  and  mourned  for  him  as  a  father. 
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iSoinc  months  latrr  Ian  Mailarfn  rt*a(l  to  a  larp*  au'licncp  in 
tho  plnco  hJH  Htorv  of  "  A  IMiv^irinn  of  thi'  Old  School,"  of  •'  "  !e 
and  heroic  work  of  Dr.  MarClun-.  A«  ho  proc-coflffl  with  in-  -  ..rj 
a  Holonin  and  nhnost  painful  huxh  came  over  the  audience,  and  iU 
eyes  wore  filled  with  tear«.  Said  the  narrator,  "  It  waa  not  I>r. 
MacC'lurc  whos<'  inia^e  Htood  Iwfore  them,  hut  Dr.  liovo!** 

I  am  sure  you  will  a^'ree  with  me  that  the  spirit  of  nuch  a  life 
is  Homothinp  we  all  have  reason  to  covet  and  earnestly  imvIc,  and  that 
it  is  fM)sitiv('Iy  essential  to  any  true  life,  to  any  worth'.  40  of 

our  powers,  and  if  we  cannot  fnul  opfKirtunity  for  it  \u  i...  muoh  of 
our  own  profession,  let  us  hy  all  means  go  outside,  and  find  and 
exercise  it  somewhere  and  somehow. 

Hut  if  one  has  an  honorahle  pride  in  his  calling,  and  long!  to 
see  that  calling  more  and  more  esteemed,  he  will  seek  to  make 
his  profession  a  henevolent  one,  a  generous  one;  one  which  with- 
out reward  seeks  to  hring  mercies  and  hlessings  to  those  in  ^^ 
one  which  is  quick  to  resj)ond  with  a  larp*  and  warm  heart  i.-  m- 
cry  of  human  need  ;  that  knows  hy  e.xiM'rience  the  spirit  of  Him 
who  taught  hy  His  own  example  as  well  as  hy  precept  that  it  is  more 
hlessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  This  spirit  and  rule  exalts  and  glori- 
fies any  calling;  without  it  the  nohlest  proft»ssion  become«  a  mere 
mercantile  pursuit. 

Dr.  h'imhall. — There  is  hut  little  that  I  can  add.  As  1  }i.i\.' 
listened  to  the  renuirks  of  our  friends,  Drs.  \VelH»r  and  H«»<»-.i.  I 
have  felt  that  they  were  striking  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  llw  ii'-ed 
of  a  higher  education  for  dentists  and  a  closer  relation.^hip  of  den- 
tistry with  its  fellow,  general  me<licine. — really  the  nwnl  of  the  dtr 
as  far  as  our  proft»ssion  ^nn^i^.  I  ni»ed  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Pn^siilent, 
nor  you,  my  feilow-mendK>rs  of  this  Institute,  how  clone  this  haa 
iKM^n  to  my  own  tlumghts  an<l  to  tlu'  thoughts  of  all  th«^s«»  w  *  *  vc 
Inim)  as.siN'iated  in  this  Institute.     rerhii{)s  it  nuiy  not  U>  i^ 

hen>  to  any  that  w(>.  as  an  Institut(\  are  even  now  taking  ,  to 
si-e  if  \\v  <annot  In'gin  a  definite  charitahle  w«>rk.  in  connection  with 
our  organization,  for  the  U*nefit  of  the  city;  a  work  which  it  b 
pro]H>sed  to  put  upon  the  sound  footing  that  is  the  luisis  of  all  wist* 
hospital  work  as  I  understand  it, — viz.,  that  the         '  rn 

the  patient,  and  that  the  patit>nt  In-nefits  the  pr<'i« -•>;   n  1 

for  the  service's  ntfived.  thus  hnnging  al>out  «  l-tt.r  I 
and  a  higher  degnv  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  \ 
I  believe,  is  the  hasis  u|K)n  which  all  luwpitaU  are  ctmducted.    The 
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work  is  not  merely  a  work  of  healing,  but  a  work  of  education. 
They  go  hand  in  hand.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  necessary  rela- 
tionship, so  that  any  infirmary  or  dispensary  work  which  does  not 
carry  with  it  this  idea  of  the  betterment  of  the  profession  at  large 
is  radically  faulty,  looked  at  from  the  view-point  of  the  benefits  to 
humanity  at  large.  There  are  details  connected  with  this  plan  to 
which  I  need  not  allude.  Dr.  Elliott  has  mentioned  the  fact  that 
it  is  difficult  for  the  practising  dentist  to  give  the  same  amount  of 
time  to  this  work  that  the  physician  can.  As  we  know,  the  physi- 
cian can  treat  a  case  in  a  very  few  moments  and  with  great  skill, 
whereas  the  dentist  has  not  only  to  give  advice,  but  to  go  through 
a  long  mechanical  operation  which  takes  a  great  deal  of  time,  even 
for  the  simplest  things.  Nevertheless,  facing  this  problem  and  its 
difficulties,  I  may  say  that  when  our  plans  are  fully  carried  out  we 
expect  to  be  able  to  undertake  some  such  charitable  work  here  in 
this  city.    I  trust  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant. 

Dr.  Leroy. — I  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  contribute  my  ser- 
vices to  a  work  of  this  kind.  I  endeavored  to  do  this  at  the  North- 
western Dispensary,  but  I  find  thai  for  one  man  so  much  time  is 
required  that  it  is  almost  impracticable.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
band  ourselves  together  and  contribute  an  hour  at  certain  intervals. 

Dr.  Elliott. — I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  this  matter 
when  I  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  giving  time  to  this  work.  I  am 
sure  that  with  all  my  heart  I  would  like  to  see  some  practical  way 
develop  in  which  this  can  be  done.  I  will  be  very  willing  to  give 
half  a  day  a  week  to  such  a  purpose,  and  I  think  if  we  all  enter  into 
the  work  there  will  be  no  difficulty.  But  we  must  not  enter  into  it 
without  due  consideration.  Many  of  us  remember  the  dispensary 
which  was  started  in  Brooklyn,  and  which  gradually  dwindled  away. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  thing  will  be  undertaken,  but  it  must  be 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  permanent  success  of  it. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Palmer. — Dr.  Leroy  has  brought  to  my  mind  the  fact 
that  a  good  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  student  with  Dr.  Streeter, 
I  was  connected  with  the  Northeastern  Dispensary,  but  the  trouble 
was  that  they  only  wanted  teeth  extracted  and  nothing  else  done, 
so  my  work  did  not  continue  long. 

Dr.  Weber's  remarks  also  brought  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  one 
of  our  prominent  associate  members  has  been  asked  to  accept  a 
position  as  dental  surgeon  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary's,  at  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  to  be  made  a  member  of  the  regular  staff  without  receiving 
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any  salury,  which  position  he  acccpto<I  and  ib  fulfilling  the  duties 
thereof.  Keganling  representation  in  the  army  and  nary,  it  haa 
seemed  to  me  that  if  all  of  us  would  bring  a  little  more  prt^Mure  to 
l>ear,  wo  might  secure  this  representation.  Dr.  Hoo«a  mentioned 
the  fact  that  we  should  raise  our  feeu.  In  this  conne<-tion  I  cmll  to 
mind  the  ca>e  of  a  physician  in  a  New  Jerm^y  town  who  imiistcd 
upon  his  daughter  going  to  IMiiladelphia  to  have  her  dental  work 
done,  because  there  were  so  many  dental  collegcji  there,  and  ihe 
could  get  it  done  for  nothing. 

Dr.  Chfirirs  A.  Mrekcr. — I  Ix'lieve  the  explanation  of  the  whole 
secret  comes  from  the  medical  side?  to-night, — from  I)r.  Weber.  I 
think  we  sliould  go  as  an  organization  to  the  trust<?es  of  thew  insti- 
tutions. I  trust  this  discusbion  will  start  the  thing  going  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  President. — Possibly  Dr.  WcImt  doe«  not  remember  the 
exact  condition  of  things  in  Haiti  more  which  about  fifty  year*  ago 
led  to  the  separation  of  dentistry  in  this  country  from  the  general 
instniction  of  medicine.  We  were  at  that  time  informe<l  by  our 
medical  frien<ls  that  dentistry  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
medicine,  and,  thus  having  been  thrown  off,  we  were  obligi'd  to 
shift  for  ourselves.     This  necessarily  resulted  in  the  establishment 

f  a  dental  school,  and  from  this  beginning  have  grown  all  the 
institutions  of  that  kind  which  dot  our  land.     The  c^ssayist  of  the 
evening,  alluding  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  to  interdental 
has  recalle(l  to  my  mind  <|uite  forcibly  one  or  two  little  ii 
An  old  lady  fell  down  stairs  and  broke  her  jaw.    The  su-- '  ...o 

un<lertook  to  set  it  had  never  had  a  case  like  this  with  i  (i  in 

ither  jaw.     He  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  it  never  occumnl  to 
him  that  he  might  call  a  dentist  and  consult  with  him  regarding  an 
appliance.     Instead  he  made  a  plaster-of- Paris  splint,  in  a 
which  he  thought  it  mves.sary  to  remove  her  artificial  t«vth      I 
was  a  liganjentous  union  only.  an«l  the  goo*!  ohl  latly  di»»«l  r^^^u 
aftiTwartls.     The  unfortuiuite  .xurgnui  did   not  think  to  put   ^"  *• 
artificial  ttvth  back  wIutc  they  came  fnun  after  kmn^king  «»ff  a 
of  the  front  ttM^th,  and  then  bandaging  the  jaws  togi»lher.     An* 
surgiH)n  of  national  eminenct*,  who  has  gone  to  his  n^wanl.  had  a 

ise  of  something  in  the  antrum,  which  he  prejuiriHl  to  o|>«»n  r\' 
nally.    A  dentist  was  called  in  to  see  the  v\  m,  and 

beginning,  when  the  patient  was  ana»stheti  - -t.  \t\o  d.  n* 
•  xploring  instrument  and,  passing  it  up  through  Hm  *ovx«i 
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tooth,  engaged  a  bit  of  root  which  had  been  forced  through  into  the 
antrum,  and  showed  it  to  the  surgeon,  who  immediately  removed 
it  without  the  aid  of  the  knife.  An  eminent  surgeon  was  called  to 
my  house  to  see  a  lady  who,  from  an  impacted  wisdom-tooth,  al- 
ready had  half  a  dozen  openings  on  her  face.  The  surgeon  lanced 
the  abscess  transversely  to  the  striae  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle,  and  as  the  lancet  went  across  instead  of  parallel  to  the 
muscular  fibres,  there  was  a  scar.  I  mention  these  cases  simply  to 
show  the  urgent  need  that  there  is  of  some  harmony  of  work  between 
all  branches  of  the  medical  profession.  I  do  not  recognize  dentistry 
as  a  profession ;  it  is  a  specialty.  I  do  not  speak  of  what  is  called 
mechanical  dentistry.  It  is  only  about  two  years  ago,  I  think,  when 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  at  the  Surgical  Section  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  an  appliance  invented  and  made  by 
our  fellow-member.  Dr.  Michaels,  a  dentist  of  Paris,  for  replacing 
the  upper  third  of  the  humerus,  including  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  of  the  shoulder- joint,  the  upper  end  of  the  apparatus  being 
screwed  to  the  scapula.  This  apparatus  was  inserted  and  worn  for 
a  year  and  a  half.  Little  by  little  new  bone  was  formed,  and  the 
apparatus  was  finally  extracted,  and  the  man  to-day  has  a  good 
arm.  The  same  dentist  made  an  artificial  lower  maxilla,  which  was 
inserted  and  worn  until  the  death  of  the  patient,  which  occurred  a 
good  while  afterwards. 

Dr.  Koosa  spoke  of  the  bad  teeth  in  England.  It  is  true  that 
lords  and  ladies  have  bad  teeth  there,  almost  as  many  bad  ones  as 
they  have  here,  but  at  the  same  time  the  science  of  dentistry  has 
made  such  progress  abroad  that  we  will  do  well  to  look  to  our  lau- 
rels. 

Dr.  Flanagan. — I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased  I  have  been  with 
the  discussion  of  my  paper,  and  in  reply  I  trust  I  will  be  excused  if 
I  get  a  little  personal.  Charitable  work  in  connection  with  hospital 
and  dispensary  has  been  mentioned  several  times  this  evening. 
Now,  all  professional  men  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
who  are  looking  to  the  pecuniary  end,  and  those  to  whom  the  pecu- 
niary part  is  a  secondary  matter.  Why,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  a  dispensary  in  order  to  do  charitable  work.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  a  hospital.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the 
degree  of  M.D.  You  have  in  this  city  institution  after  institution 
where  your  services  are  needed.  Suppose  you  give  but  one  hour  a 
week,  that  is  fifty-two  hours  in  the  year.     But  what  is  needed  is 
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or^^ani/atioii  in  thin  work.  I  Imve  the  utiiio«t  ctHifitlfnce  in  thu 
InHtitutc  of  Stoinatolo^'v, — an«i  what  innn"  «*nii  '  work  than  to 

l>o  the  pioncfTs  in  orgai)i/.<Ml  charitahlc  drntal  v^oirv  . 

In  ch)sinj^'  I  want  to  thank  thitf  s'M.icty  for  itn  courtc9>y  in  a«king 
me  to  come  here  to-night.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  of  great  inter- 
i*st  to  me,  and  I  Iiavc  lMH>n  awaiting  an  op|)ortunity  to  present  those 
thoughts  ti)  a  society  such  as  yours.  I  am  at  present  engagc<l  in  this 
work  in  my  own  city.  I  am  in  New  York  now  to  buy  a  tlcntal  engine 
to  h«'  u.M'd  in  an  institution  wlicre  wr  liave  Ut-n  doing  this  work, 
using  a  ilolhir-and-a-half  rasy-chair  an«l  carrying  our  •••';'«-  •  >  -• 
and  forth.  I  trust  that  I  have  done  some  t:«M>d.  and  t 
may  l>e  taken  up  by  your  society. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Davenport. — I  think  the  Institute  has  been  gn»atly 
honon?d  tliis  evening.  We  owe  our  tlianks  to  Dr.  Flanagan  for  his 
very  interesting  pajM'r;   also  to  a  numlH»r  of  very  busy  .  len 

who  have  shown  their  interest  in  this  subject  by  accepting  'Uir  invi- 
tation to  he  present  and  discuss  it.  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
evtrndiMl  to  all  of  these  gentlemen. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 
Adjourned. 

KitKn.  L.  BiMjiK.  M.I)..  D.D.S.. 
Editor  The  A>ir  York'  Institute  of  Slomatol 


AMKIMCW    ACADKMV    oT    DKNTAL   SCIENCE, 
ANMAL    MKKTING. 

TiiK  annual  nuH'ting  an«l  lmn<|uet  of  the  American  Ac*ademy  of 
Dental  Seience  was  held  at  Young's  Hotel.  Il^tston.  on  W  lay 

evening,  NovendnT  15.     AI>out  fifty  memlx-rs  were  in     *"  n.v. 

TluTe  were  present   as  gtlests  of  the  rVf"'-  •'     liar*  .  .    "     Ti  nn*. 
M.l).,  Dean  of  the  .Metlieal  and  iKntal  iK*;  it^  nf  Tuf 

lege;    H.v.  Marcus  D.  Huell.  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  '1  -    awI 

of  Hoston   University;    Hev.   K.    II.   Hyington.   D.D..  i»f   Newton. 
Ma.»»s. ;   an«l  Mr.  John  .1.  Knneking.  of  Ii<»»ton 

Prior  to  the  banquet,  the  regular  business  of  the  or 
was  Iransaetetl,  and  the  following  <»lVuvrs  »ert»  elected  fur  in«;  •  n- 
suing  year: 

President.    Dr     V.    t*.    INuul ;     Vitv-Tn'sident.    Dr.    tM>»rge   P. 
Karnes;    Kcitinling  S<vMary.  Dr.  Frank  IVrrin ;   Trrasurvr,  Dr. 
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William  Y.  Allen ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  George  H.  Payne ; 
Librarian,  Dr.  H.  G.  Hichborn;   Editor,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Taft. 

Executive  Committee. — Drs.  Frederick  Bradley,  F.  G.  Eddy, 
Thomas  Fillebrown. 

The  post-prandial  exercises  were  opened  with  a  paper  by  Harold 
Williams,  M.D.,  entitled  "  Education  in  Dental  Medicine." 

(For  Dr.  Williams's  paper,  see  page  239.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Byington  gave  expression  to  the  pleasure  it  gave 
him  to  be  present,  to  the  debt  which  he  owed  to  the  dental  profes- 
sion, and  to  the  general  thoroughness  and  fidelity  with  which  den- 
tists deal  with  their  patients.  The  speaker  pointed  out  some  of  the 
analogies  between  the  work  of  dentists  and  that  of  preachers.  He 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  dentist  should  be  an  idealist,  and  that 
the  most  important  and  successful  practical  work  in  the  world,  of 
whatever  nature,  or  connected  with  whatever  profession,  is  done 
by  those  who  are  really  idealists. 

Among  the  thoughts  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buell  gave  utterance  to 
was  this :  That  the  most  characteristic  thing  of  every  profession  is 
emergency;  that  is  to  say,  a  situation  suddenly  confronting  one, 
calling  for  the  best  thing  that  one  can  do,  and  giving  no  opportu- 
nity for  special  preparation.  Emergencies  make  life  fascinating, 
and  the  preparing  of  one's  self  to  meet  them  is  a  work  not  only  of 
to-day  but  of  to-morrow, — a  work  that  calls  upon  all  our  resources. 
The  speaker  was  reminded  of  what  happened  when  the  French  de- 
clared war  against  Germany :  Von  Moltke  was  sound  asleep,  when 
the  door  opened  and  he  was  informed  that  the  French  had  declared 
war.  He  raised  himself  up  on  his  arm  and  said,  "  Pull  out  the 
third  drawer  to  the  left  there !"  The  drawer  contained  a  complete 
plan  of  what  was  to  be  done  in  case  war  was  declared.  Von  Moltke 
had  studied  war  with  France  for  something  like  forty  years.  He 
slept  soundly  the  rest  of  the  night,  so  the  story  goes. 

"  May  I  say,  as  a  preacher  may,"  said  Dr.  Buell,  in  conclusion, 
"  God  bless  you  in  your  great  work.  I  must  say,  if  I  speak  the 
truth,  that  your  profession  more  and  more  is  rising  to  the  position 
where  men  of  scientific  training  can  inspect  your  work." 

The  next  speaker,  Mr.  Enneking,  outlined  some  of  the  essential 
conditions  which  must  contribute  to  the  making  of  good  dentists 
and  good  artists.  In  either  case,  one  must  make  sacrifices,  and  must 
so  love  his  profession  as  to  be  willing  to  give  up  almost  anything 
for  it. 
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With  tlu-  imluction  into  otlice  of  the  newly  electeil  pr(9i<lent, 
I)r.  V.  ('.  Pornl,  the  meeting  wa«  hrou^'ht  to  a  clow. 

('lIAHI.^:,s  II.  Taft,  D.M.D., 
Editor  American  Annlt-mu  of  l),nt-tl  Scienrf 


Editorial. 


TIIK    DKCISION    OF   .ll'DflK   Tr)WNSEND. 

TiiKUK  will  be  found  upon  another  papo  of  thi«  nunil^or  the  de- 
cinion  of  Judge  Townsend  in  the  case  of  the  International  Tooth- 
Crown  C'onijmny  r*.  James  Orr  Kyle  As  far  as  our  reading  goes 
this  hns  not  Ix'cn  ^nvon  in  full  in  any  of  the  journals.  There  mar 
l>c  good  reasons  for  this  not  appearing  upon  the  surface,  but  ai«  far 
as  this  journal  is  conccrm'd  a  copv  rouM  n«>t  Im-  nr.Miind  until  thi* 
present  time. 

in  this  connection  and  intimately  associated  with  it,  the  replj 
of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  dentists,  who  accepte*!  the  Crown  Coinpanjr't 
conditions,  is  also  given.  It  is  an  answer  to  the  criticinmii  of  the 
Dental  Ditjest  by  one  of  those  intereste«l,  but  it  is  i  '    '    *  it 

outlines  the  smtiments  of  all.     It  is  given  publieit\  .i.  '••' 

parties  inten-sted,  the  editor  reserving  the  right  to  a„ 
agree  with  the  course  which  the  writer  has  swn  fit  to  adopt. 

The  decision  of  the  judge  includes  some  statements  that  seem 
to  rwjuire  e.\|)lnnation  from  the  chairnuin  of  the  IX'ntal  PniltvtiTe 
Association. 

In  (juoting  fiinii  .Iu<1l'«'  \\  hefliT  in  regard  lo  '  of 

Dr.  Hi'ardslre,  Jiidgr  TowuMiid  says,  **  In  the  v  v  ..   ^  .»ne 

of  these  witni'sses  is  able  |)ositively  to  identify  ^   .  *    nnd  the 

*  wife  of  a  clergyman  and  her  two  daughters'  now  an 

examination  of  church  records,  etc.,  that  they  were  mistaken  in 
their  former  testimony,  and  that  the  cap  wan  not  put  int^  Mrm. 
Martz's  mouth  until   1878,  or  until  after  the  liov  i'  a  was 

completed,  as  found  in  the  Hiehmond  case  and  furiinr  prt>vwl 
herein.  Kvm  l)r.  Heanlshf  now  sav«*  that  he  rann<it  now  testify 
that  sai«l  work  was  dtuie  any  earlier  than  the  year  18TS.  .md  tliat,  to 
far  as  he  knows,  the  testinmnv  of  the  Martx«*K  aa  to  t:  when 
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it  was  done  is  correct.  And  further,  as  if  to  cap  the  climax  of  these 
contradictions,  an  apparently  disinterested  witness,  Dr.  Palmer, 
testified  that  he  himself  made  the  Beardslee-Martz  exhibit,  and 
was  told  at  the  time  that,  ^  whatever  of  the  kind  I  did  was  for  use 
in  defending  the  suit  of  the  International  Crown  Company.^  It  is 
unnecessary  to  further  discuss  this  branch  of  the  case." 

Now,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Are  we  to  infer  that  these 
witnesses  are  the  ones  upon  whom  the  Dental  Protective  Association 
relied  in  previous  suits  with  the  Crown  Company,  and  that  for 
some  cause,  not  understood,  have  suddenly  become  afflicted  with 
defective  memories?  No  doubt  the  chairman  of  the  Dental  Pro- 
tective Association  can  explain  this;  at  all  events,  many  would  be 
pleased  to  know  whether  previous  decisions  were  based  upon  this 
apparently  unreliable  testimony.  It  is  thought  that,  in  Justice  to 
the  subscribers  to  the  protective  fund,  a  certain  degree  of  frankness 
in  dealing  with  this  subject  is  their  due.  It  is  well  understood, 
however,  that  the  position  of  the  executive  officer  of  the  Protective 
Association  is  a  delicate  one,  and  necessarily  requires  a  wise  with- 
holding of  matters  that  might  prove  of  too  great  interest  to  the 
Crown  Company. 

The  members  of  the  Protective  Association  have  had  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  chairman  of  that  organization,  and  this  has  not  been 
changed  by  Judge  Townsend's  decision.  They  have  not  been  willing 
to  accept  the  damaging  charges  freely  circulated  by  the  enemies 
of  the  association  as  worthy  of  credence. 

The  fact  that  the  Crown  Company  does  not  seem  to  be  making 
much  progress  in  their  crusade  leads  to  the  supposition  that  they 
prefer  not  to  take  the  risk  of  another  suit. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  judge's  decision  will,  perhaps, 
throw  some  light  upon  this;  at  all  events,  it  may  lead  the  Crown 
Company  to  hesitate  before  making  a  second  contest  in  which  rela- 
tionship does  not  exist. 

The  judge  stated  that,  "  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  day's 
argument,  counsel  for  the  complainant  for  the  first  time  learned 
that  the  defendant  herein  was  related  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
complainant's  corporation,  and  that  one  of  its  stockholders  had  con- 
tributed to  the  defence  herein  without  the  knowledge  of  counsel  for 
defendant.  Counsel  for  complainant  at  once  fully  and  frankly 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  court  and  asked  to  be 
advised  thereon." 
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SPKCIAL  NOTICE. 

\V(ji<(>  has  )>ocn  n^ceivetl  at  thin  oflice  that  some  one  in  IllinoU 
haM  !>oon  rfpret^mting  liim^'lf  aii  an  agent  to  collect  subtcriptions 
for  the  I  NTKUNATioNAi.  Dkxtal  Journal.  SubAcribeni  aro  notificil 
that  no  one  is  authorize<l  to  take  subscript ion^  in  that  Stat«*. 
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(iot'Ln's  PocKKT  Phonoincino  Dictionary.  Fourth  Revined  Edi- 
tion. By  George  M.  Gouhl,  A.M.,  M.D.  P.  Blaki»ton'i  Son 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia.  lOOO. 

Dr.  OouUrrt  achievements  in  dictionar}'  ntuking  an*  «• 
That  one  hinnlred  thoii.'Jand  eopii*s  had  Inn^n  nohl  at  tin*  tin 

appearance  of  \\w  last  edition  is  al)undant  evidence  of  tlu*  uj  ^ 

tion  of  his  work.    Tlie  new  edition  is  invaluahU*  to  studcntn  of  me<li- 
eine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy. 

It  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  nine  thousand  wortLt  and  their 
definitions,  largely  made  up  of  eponyinic  clinical  tcrnw.  The 
Dose  Tahh>  has  also  been  enlarged  by  the  inclusion  of  the  namo« 
and  doses  of  drugs  recently  introduced,  and  the  whole  wt>rk  ha.4 
been  carefully  cjlited.  Much  credit  is  also  due  the  publishers  and 
printer>  for  flirir  p;irt  in  the  prodiutinii  nf  this  work 

(}.  w.  w. 


Domestic  Corre^pc^ndencc. 


KKPLV     TO    Till-:   ••  DKNTAL    DIOKST." 

To  THK  Editor: 

Sir, — There  ap|H»anMl   in   the   IhttinlM-r  lt\  ». 

titled  **  An^  there  Traittirs  in  the  Camp?"  th«-  »»iii.i  ..i  «.ii.a, 
afltT  refiTring  by  name  to  (vrtnin  Newark-  .h  fifint^  \»h.i  h:i.!  mado 
an  iionorable  settlement  with  the  i*rt)wn  t 
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"  Personally,  we  believe  this  so-called  settlement  is  merely  an 
arrangement  between  these  men  and  the  ^  Crown  Company/  the 
ulterior  purpose  of  which  is  to  make  it  appear  that  some  members  at 
least  have  no  confidence  in  the  Protective  Association,  as  this  would, 
of  course,  tend  to  weaken  the  influence  of  our  organization,"  etc. 

During  the  Dental  Convention  at  Niagara  Falls,  when  the 
newspapers  published  the  decree  of  the  court  in  favor  of  the  Tooth 
Crown  Company,  Dr.  Crouse  declared  that  he  was  utterly  surprised 
and  dumbfounded,  as  he  even  did  not  know  the  suit  was  pending. 
All  who  were  present  at  the  Convention  remember  his  talk,  and  that 
he  sent  for  his  lawyer,  who  also  expressed  surprise  and  professed 
ignorance  of  the  whole  matter.  At  that  moment  the  idea  occurred 
to  me  that  if  the  men  to  whom  we  paid  money  to  protect  our  inter- 
ests could  not  keep  track  of  what  was  going  on  in  open  court  in  a 
suit  the  outcome  of  which  would  be  of  more  vital  importance  to  the 
dental  profession  than  any  ever  before  instituted,  then  I  need  no 
longer  look  to  Dr.  Crouse  or  his  lawyer  for  protection.  That  view 
of  the  matter  would,  naturally,  destroy  confidence.  But  equally 
bad,  or  perhaps  worse,  is  the  only  alternative  view, — that  these  two 
men.  Dr.  Crouse  and  his  lawyer,  were  cognizant  of  the  suit.  And 
now,  as  if  to  further  test  our  credulity,  they  cry  "  Traitor"  when  a 
dentist  complies  with  a  ruling  of  the  United  States  Court. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Dental  Protective  Association,  and  gave 
my  money  that  I  might  be  protected  against  fraud  and  imposture, 
but  not  for  witnesses  like  those  described  in  Judge  Townsend's 
opinion : 

"  To  further  support  the  defence  of  anticipation,  the  defendant 
has  introduced  the  same  untnesses  who,  and  the  same  exhibits  lohich, 
were  before  the  court  in  the  Bennett  case.  The  inexplicable  contrast 
between  the  statements  of  the  same  persons  in  the  two  cases  is  either 
an  object-lesson  as  to  the  fallibility  of  human  memory  and  the  un- 
certainty of  human  testimony,  or  is  forcibly  suggestive  of  perjury 
and  fraud.  .  .  . 

"7n  the  present  suit  not  one  of  these  witnesses  is  able  positively 
to  identify  said  exhibit,  and  the  ^  wife  of  a  clergyman  and  her  two 
daughters'  now  testify,  after  an  examination  of  church  records,  etc., 
that  they  ivere  mistaken  in  their  former  testimony,  and  that  the 
cap  was  not  put  in  Mrs.  Martz's  mouth  until  1878,  or  until  after 
the  Low  invention  was  completed,  as  found  in  the  Eichmond  case 
and  further  proved  herein.    Even  Dr.  Beardslee  now  says  that  he 


cannot  now  testify  tiiut  .naui  work  ua.n  done  an  .  ihe 

yoar  1HT8,  nncl  that,  so  far  i\a  \w  knowH,  the  ti'slini'Mi .  ..i  m.  Martiei 
tLA  to  the  (late  when  it  was  done  is  correct.  And  further  ,ia  i'  to  cap 
the  climax  of  these  contradirtions,  an  apparently  </«  :  «/- 

ncss,  l>v.  Palmer,  testified  that  he  himself  made  the  li'  .ri'.^^- 
Martz  exhibit,  and  was  told  at  the  time  that  *  whatever  of  the  kind 
I  did  was  for  use  in  defending  the  suit  of  tho  International  Crown 
('ompany.'  It  is  unnecessary  to  further  dituuHM  this  branch  of  the 
case. 

".  .  .  .  The  defence  of  anticipation  herein  is  overwheiminglff 
disproved  btf  disinterested  witnesses.  The  methods  by  which  the 
lieardslee-Mnrtz  evidence  of  anticijxition  was  secured  by  Dr.  Beards' 
lee  in  the  Richmond  case  appears  to  have  been  questionable  and 
reckless,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  practices  are  unusual.  The 
contradictions  in  his  testimony  are  so  direct  and  material  as  to 
disentitle  him  to  any  consideration.  .  .  . 

"  Day's  testimony  has  not  Ixt-n  discussed  because  hi«  veracity 
is  attacked ;  his  testimony  is  contradicted,  and  the  facts  stated  bj 
him,  if  true,  would  be  insullicicnt  for  various  reasons." 

A  few  years  ago  this  class  of  work  was  unknown  to  me,  but  there 
are  others  who  claimed  it  was  old.  So  we  bande<l  tojjether  to  raise 
a  fund  that  mi^'ht  be  used  to  inv-  and  find  out  the  former 

state  of  the  art,  an<l  Dr.  Crouse  wa-  uu.  u^tetl  with  the  task  and  tlw 
funds.     What  ho  has  done  is  here  stated  by  Ju<lge  Townsend  in  thr- 
United  States  Court.     How  he  has  sjR'nt  the  funds  we  do  not  k 
but  we  think  if  he  has  |)r()|K»r  evidence  he  must  produce  it  soon  or 
Ik?  branded  as  he  deserves. 

If  the  Digest  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  dental  prnfesk^ion,  why 
has  not  the  decn»e  of  the  court  apj>eare<l  in  it  ?  Is  the  profiiwion  not 
capal>le  of  reading  it  understandin^'ly  ? 

Now,  these  are  some  of  (Ik-  niisons  why  we  pH'd  tbi-  Cn.iin 
Company. 

C.  W.  F.  HoLHKOOK. 
Nkwakk,  N.  J. 

[The  foregoing  communication  is  publishe<I  that  U)th  sidoi  of 
this  controversy  may  be  heanl.  Some  portions  of  the  ori^rinal  ci>m- 
munication  have  Imhmi  omittiHl  as  irrelevant  to  the  main  iwue  -  Ko. ) 
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Notes  and  Comments/ 


Success. — Mr.  George  H.  Lorimer,  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  says  of  success : 

"  It  is  hard  to  learn  what  success  really  is ;  harder  to  believe 
that  it  has  its  source  in  copy-book  virtues.  A  great  fortune  may 
mean  a  great  failure ;  a  book  which  sells  a  hundred  thousand  copies 
may  represent  wasted  effort,  or  worse.  Those  for  whom  all  that 
makes  life  worth  living  lies  within  the  circumference  of  the  dollar, 
those  to  whom  Kipling's  ^  KecessionaF  was  a  great  poem  simply 
because  he  could  have  exchanged  it  for  a  check,  will  not  understand 
this,  nor  will  they  ever  grasp  the  real  meaning  of  success.  They 
will  fritter  their  time  away  in  a  vain  search  for  their  philosopher's 
stone,  or  in  striking  off  counterfeits  of  success. 

"  But  for  the  man  who  understands  that  success  is  simply  doing 
one  thing  well,  the  way  is  clear,  the  end  sure.  Blow  by  blow, 
through  earth  and  rock,  he  will  toil  till  a  final  stroke  shall  break 
through  to  the  crumbling  quartz  and  lay  bare  the  yellow  ore  of 
realization.  Success  lies  near  for  some,  for  others,  deep;  let  who 
would  find  it  dig." 


Use  and  Abuse  op  the  Brain. — In  the  course  of  an  address  on 
this  subject.  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond  recently  said,  "  Anxiety 
causes  more  brain  disorders  than  any  other  agency  I  know  of,  unless 
it  be  love.  Many  jokes  are  made  about  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain, 
but  I  will  say,  right  here,  that  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  gray 
matter  of  the  brain.  There  is  no  higher  organism  in  all  the  uni- 
verse. 


^  The  assistant  editor  solicits  contributions  for  this  department, — new 
methods,  new  remedies  and  formulas,  or  any  short  practical  note  which  may 
prove  of  value  to  the  practitioner  or  student.  Address  1338  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


NatfJt  and  (*ommrntM  j-  ; 

"  It  is  W4,*II  for  UH  to  know  that  the  «-iiiMiiMn-»  *  hm-*-  im«.p-  unitajv 
piriPHH  and  crime  than  any  other  function  of  the  brain.  Human 
bein^H  are  governed  hy  their  emotion)*,  and  it  in  well  that  thcr 
should  l)e,  though  it  in  the  cmotionH  that  wear  away  the  brain,  and 
not  honc>Ht,  intellectual  work.  It  is  not  intellectual  work  that  eaunci 
nervous  dyspepsia,  but  the  emotions,  such  as  anxiety,  fear,  j»orrow, 
and  love." 

Dr.  Ifnnjmond  says  ho  considers  that  eight  iPMir-  nv  -iitli<  i.-nt 
for  a  man  to  u.so  his  brain,  because  if  he  «•><..  il^  that  time  ^-^  ^-- 
comes  nervous  and  fretful,  and  an  exhaust  .n  is  an  ir; 

brain.  Vou  may  not  feel  the  evil  effects  of  the  stress  of  brain-work 
at  the  time,  but  you  will  so<jner  or  later,  when  it  is  too  late.  The 
men  that  work  at  night  with  their  brains  arc  the  om»s  that  exp**c 
themselves  to  danger  and  <leath,  which  will  surely  c*)mc  unk*M  the 
great  strain  on  the  mind  is  lightened. 


T\n:  CoruTs  say  dental  bills  should  Ik*  paid.  Why  not?  A  claim 
was  recently  filed  and  allowed  in  the  Probate  Court  of  Chicago, 
against  the  estate  of  the  late  rj(^)rgc  M.  Pullman  for  dental  ser- 
vices. The  bill  was  for  sixttH'U  hundn'd  d«»llars,  an«l  was  presentc«l 
by  Dr.  J.  N.  ('rouse.  It  is  reported  that  there  were  two  char'-  -  i»» 
the  bill  of  twenty-five  dollars  each  f«»r  **  time  lost,"  and  tl 
judge,  in  passing  the  bill,  said,  **  Well,  I  sup{)otie  Mr.  Pullman 
knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  employe<l  the  doctor;  the  bill  U 
allowed." 


Dkatii  to  MosgriTOKS. — The  I*uhlic  IhnUh  Journal  myt  that 
it  recpiires  two  and  one-half  hours  for  a  mo^uito  to  develop  from 
its  first  stage,  a  speck  n»sembling  cholera  bacteria,  to  ita  active  and 
V(>nomous  nuiturity.  The  inwvt  in  all  its  phases  may  be  instantly 
killed  hy  contact  with  minute  quantiti(*s  of  permai  Mik- 

siuin.     It  is  claimed  that  one  part  of  this  sulwtanct-  iii  liii-vn  nun- 
dretl  of  solution  «listributrd  in  mosqtiito  marshes  will  p''-^- •■  t^" 
deveb)pmcnt  of  larva'  impossible;    that  a  handful  of  |»«'rii 
will  oxidize  a  ten-acn*  swamp,  kill  its  emhr)-o  inseiia,  and  keep  it 
fnv  from  organic  matter  for  thirty  days  at  a  ctmi  of  twenly-flTe 
cents ;   that  with  care  a  wlwde  .State  may  ho  kept  free  of  ins«x^t  p««U 
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at  a  small  cost.  An  efficacious  method  is  to  scatter  a  few  crystals 
widely  apart.  A  single  pinch  of  permanganate  has  killed  all  the 
germs  in  a  thousand-gallon  tank. 


Liquid  Air  as  an  Appetizer. — The  story  is  reported  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy,  and  comes  from  a  Russian  physician  who 
placed  a  dog  in  a  room  with  the  temperature  lowered  to  100°  F. 
below  zero  by  the  use  of  liquid  air.  After  ten  hours  the  dog  was 
taken  out,  alive  and  with  an  enormous  appetite.  The  physician 
tried  the  test  himself.  After  ten  hours'  confinement  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  still,  dry  cold,  his  system  was  intensely  stimulated.  So 
much  combustion  had  been  required  to  keep  the  body  warm  that  an 
intense  appetite  was  created.  The  process  was  continued  on  the 
man  and  the  dog,  and  both  grew  speedily  fat  and  vigorous;  it  was 
like  a  visit  to  a  bracing  northern  climate. 


Dr.  Bogue^s  Method  of  treating  Sensitive  Dentine. — In 
sensitive  dentine,  when  patients  are  extremely  timid.  Dr.  Bogue 
dips  a  pledget  of  cotton  into  carbolic  acid  and  then  into  powdered 
cocaine,  and  places  it  in  the  cavity.  This,  he  says,  will  obtund  the 
sensibility  enough  to  use  granulated  chloride  of  zinc  with  little  or 
no  pain.  In  ninety  seconds  the  insensibility  of  the  cavity  is  com- 
plete.— Dental  Brief. 


Polishing  Fillings. — Keep  a  cake  of  calcined  magnesia  in  the 
cabinet,  and  when  the  last  disk  of  cuttlefish  is  used  touch  it  to  the 
cake  and  give  a  brilliant  polish  to  the  filling. — Dental  Hints. 


The  perambulating  prescription  pedler  is  again  abroad, 
offering  to  sell  "  office  rights,"  etc.  We  have  seen  copies  of  these 
prescriptions.  The  only  thing  original  about  them  is  that  they  con- 
tain dangerous  proportions  of  a  dangerous  drug.  It  is  a  small  sort 
of  business  for  even  mean  men  to  engage  in,  or  for  even  mean  men 
to  buy. — Dominion  Dental  Journal. 


Purrrnt  ync4.  .'".'. 

Kkfininq  Cold  Scrap. — To  those  dcntuU  who  wwh  to  refine 
their  gold  Bcrap  themselves,  the  following  plaa  i«  reof>fiim«'n'lod: 
The  scrap  should  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  nitro-muriatic 
acid, — warming  huHtcns  the  solution;  the  solution  should  th«*n  be 
diluted  with  about  throe  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  nearly  neu- 
tralized by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  Ho4lium  carlK)nate.  The 
solution  should  remain  slightly  acid,  or  the  gold  will  be  precipi- 
tated ;  in  that  case  redissolve  by  adding  a  few  dropA  of  nitro- 
muriatic  acid.  Filter  the  solution,  washing  it  through  with  water, 
then  add  slowly  while  stirring  a  concentrated  s4^»lution  of  ferric 
sulphate,  acidulated  with  a  little  aulphuric  acid.  .Set  the  S'  * 
a.nidc  for  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  all  the  gold  is  pn     ■ 

then  decant  the  liquor  through  tilter-pai)er  to  catch  an}   |.... 

of  floating  gold,  wash  the  precipitate  out  of  the  vesinel  into  the 
filter,  palter,  roll  up  the  paper,  and  fuse  with  plenty  of  flux. — Den- 
ial Office  and  iMboratorif. 


Current  News. 


IMiM)i:TANT  NOTICK. 

At  the  la.st  nuvting  of  the  Denial  CommiMion'"-"  •■''  '^•'nnccti- 
cut  it  was 

Voted,  That  after  January  1,  IDOO,  every  applicant  for  lici^nae, 
whether  gra<luate  or  non-graduate,  be  required  to  pa«»  a  thorough 
examination,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  the  details  of  which 
shall  \k)  arranged  later,  and  that  all  rules  conflicting  therewith  be 
and  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  recorder  was  n»quested  to  devise  some  plan  w^'-*--^"^  opera- 
tions can  1m»  jxTformed  by  applicants  upon  patients  U  ••  com- 
missioners. 

Full  partitulars  as  to  the  requinnl  examination  will  be  given 
each  candidate  as  soon  as  j>ossible  before  the  next  examination. 
which  will  1m'  held  Monday.  May  21.  1900.  at  the  «  !  m  Hart- 

ford.    It  must  l>o  distinctly  untlerstood  by  all  ni  ^      re- 

ceive a  tem]>orary  permit  after  January  1.  in<XV  i  '**- 

tion  pa^ed  to  obtain  the  same  dt>«»s  nnt  exempt  th.  •     {-   :     j'^ "^     o 
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the  regular  examination  for  license  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  com- 
mission. » 

George  L.  Parmele, 

Dental  Commissioner  and  Recorder. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  January  1,  1900. 


UNITED    STATES    CIRCUIT    COURT,    SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

the  international  tooth-crown  company  vs.  JAMES  ORR  KYLE. 

Townsend^  District  Judge.  Final  hearing  on  bill  and  answer 
raising  questions  of  validity  and  infringement  of  complainant's 
Patent  No.  238,940,  issued  March  15,  1881,  to  James  E.  Low,  its 
assignor,  for  an  improvement  in  dentistry. 

This  patent  has  already  been  before  this  court  in  the  suit  of 
this  complainant  against  Richmond,  30  Fed.  775,  where  the  patent 
was  sustained,  and  in  its  suit  vs.  Bennett,  77  Fed.  313,  where  the 
Circuit  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  patent  was  antici- 
pated. The  opinions  in  said  suits  show  the  character  of  the  pat- 
ented invention  and  discuss  the  issues  involved.  On  the  argument 
of  this  case  the  two  defences  presented  were  denial  of  infringement 
and  anticipation.  The  claims  alleged  to  be  infringed  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  1.  The  herein-described  method  of  inserting  and  supporting 
artificial  teeth,  which  consists  in  attaching  said  artificial  teeth  to 
continuous  bands  fitted  and  cemented  to  the  adjoining  and  perma- 
nent teeth,  whereby  said  artificial  teeth  are  supported  by  said  per- 
manent teeth  without  dependence  upon  the  gum  beneath. 

"  2.  An  artificial  tooth  cut  away  at  the  back,  so  as  not  to  present 
any  contact  with  the  gum,  except  along  its  front  lower  edge,  and 
supported  by  rigid  attachment  to  one  or  more  adjoining  permanent 
teeth,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth.'' 

The  admission  of  defendant  as  to  infringement  is  as  follows : 

"  It  is  admitted  by  defendant  that  within  the  period  of  two  years 
last  past,  and  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  suit,  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  in  the  regular  course  of  his  professional  work, 
he  performed  an  operation  in  dentistry,  in  all  respects  similar  to 
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that  ilhistratcMl  by  ihu  iinxii*!  iiiarkeiJ  *  M«>4k'l  of  Iiifnii;riii^;  OjMTa- 
tion,'  of  which  the  following  \»  a  cIcHcription: 

**  Inserting  and  hupporting  artificial  teeth  iS  the  mouth  of  a 
patient  hy  attaching  Kaid  artificial  teeth  to  c<jntinuotu  handj  fitteil 
and  cemented  to  the  adjoining  permanent  teeth,  whereby  said  artifi> 
cial  teeth  were  supported  by  said  permanent  teeth  without  depend- 
ence upon  the  gum  beneath;  each  of  these  artificial  teeth  in  this 
operation  was  cut  away  at  tiie  back,  »o  an  not  to  present  any  con- 
tact  with  the  gum,  except  along  its  front  lower  eflgc." 

The  exhibit  which  illustrates  said  operation  clearly  shows  in- 
fringement, especially  an  such  described  method  and  completed 
structure  come  within  the  specification  and  claim  of  the  patent  in 
suit  as  construed  by  Judges  Wallace  and  Shipman  in  the  Hichmond 
case.  The  following  extract  from  said  opinion  sufficiently  estab- 
lishes this  point : 

"  Hy  the  method  of  the  patent  a  plate  is  dispensed  with  when 
some  natural  teeth  remain,  and,  instead  of  the  arlificin'  »..  n.  ^-  in.f 
loosely  clas])cd  to  the  adjacent  natural  teeth,  they  are  i 
strength  and  permanency,  and  are  not  fon'o<l  into  contact  with  the 
gum  during  the  strain  of  mastication  When   the  artificial 

teeth  employed  have  their  surface  adjacent  to  the  gum  cut  away  at 
the  back,  and  only  descend  to  contact  with  the  gum  along  th« 
edge,  another  advantage  results;  Ixx^ause  the  small  area  c^...i.m 
by  the  bases  <»f  the  teeth  precludes  such  an  accumulation  of  fo«Hl  or 
other  foreign  matter  between  the  gum  and  the  denture  as  cannot 
be  readily  removed. 

"  The  second  claim  includes  with  the  elements  of  the  fin»t  claim, 
the- features  of  a  tooth  cut  away  at  the  back.  Thus  construe*!  dtv 
fendants  infringe  both  claims  of  the  patent." 

The  first  contention  in  support  of  the  defen(v  <»f  ar' *tion  is, 

that   there  were  two  aj>plications  ft)r  two  distinct   in.  -.  and 

that  the  latter  invention,  not  com-eived  until  after  May,  KvSO,  was 
anticipated. 

Counsel  for  defendant  says, — 

"  liow's  first  application  was  simply  a  wall  over  a  tpace,  ' 
and  nesting  u|)on  the  jaw  for  a  foundation.     H' 
ujx>n  which  patent  in  suit  was  grante<l.  was  a  l'ti-i^<    mi 
a  space,  not  only  lu'hl  in  placi«,  but  supiM>rt"l  ^»v  \\w  ab». 
abutments,  without   gainimr  nnv  supjx^rt   •■  -o.     A:, 

different  principle." 
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But  this  precise  question  was  before  the  judges  in  the  Eichmond 
case,  and  was  exhaustively  discussed  and  finally  disposed  of  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  citation : 

^^  The  defence  is  relied  on  that  the  invention  had  been  in  public 
use  for  more  than  two  years  before  the  application  for  the  patent. 
The  proofs  show  that  operations  were  performed  by  Low  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1877,  in  which  he  inserted  the  dentures  of 
the  patent  in  the  mouths  of  patients.  As  the  application  upon 
which  the  patent  was  granted  was  not  filed  until  December  20, 
1880,  the  defence  would  be  established  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
Low  had  made  an  application,  which  was  filed  in  the  Patent  Office 
January  6,  1879,  which  had  never  been  abandoned,  for  substantially 
the  same  invention.  That  application  contained  some  matters  for- 
eign to  the  subject  of  the  second  application,  but,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  the  inventions  covered  by  the  claim  of  the  patent,  it  did  not  differ 
from  the  second  application,  except  in  a  single  particular.  The 
specification  of  the  patent  states  that  non-contact  of  the  artificial 
tooth  or  denture  carried  by  the  bridge  with  the  gum,  or  the  absence 
of  pressure  on  the  gum,  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  invention ; 
while  it  was  stated  in  the  first  application  to  be  necessary  ^  to  care- 
fully fit  the  base  of  the  tooth  or  block  to  be  inserted  to  the  jaw,  and 
when  secured,  it  should  be  so  pressed  down  as  to  leave  no  space  be- 
neath it  for  the  admission  of  food.^  The  statement  in  the  first  ap- 
plication is  not  inconsistent  with  the  method  of  the  patent,  which 
consists  in  attaching  the  artificial  tooth,  or  the  denture,  to  bands 
and  supporting  them  by  the  adjoining  permanent  teeth,  ^without 
dependence  upon  the  gum  beneath' — so  long  as  this  essential  fea- 
ture of  the  invention  is  retained,  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the 
artificial  dentition  ^  is  so  pressed  down  as  to  leave  no  space  beneath 
it  for  the  admission  of  food,'  in  the  language  of  the  specification, 
or  whether  it  is  in  positive  non-contact  with  the  gum.  When  the 
artificial  denture  is  in  non-contact  with  the  gum,  cleanliness  is 
facilitated,  and  the  suggestion  which  was  first  made  in  the  second 
application  was,  therefore,  a  useful  one.  But  it  did  not  change  the 
invention  in  essentials.  Although  the  tooth  or  denture  is  pressed 
down  so  close  to  the  jaw  that  food  cannot  lodge  between  it  and  the 
gum,  it  is  still  supported  by  the  adjoining  tooth  or  teeth  and  not  by 
the  gum.  As  was  stated  in  the  first  application,  ^  the  yielding  sur- 
face on  which  it  rests  will  readily  conform  to  the  tooth  or  block, 
and  any  pain  at  first  induced  by  the  pressure  will  disappear.'    There 
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is  notliiiig  to  indicate  tiiut  l>jw  iiitendeiJ  to  ubandoii  his  lirsi  appli- 
cation." 

To  further  8Up|)ort  the  defence  of  anticipation,  th"  'l-'—.T^nt 
has  introdiufd  the  same  witncfl8cs  who,  and  the  lame  ex  h, 

were  before  the  court  in  the  Hennett  case.  The  ineiphcable  cod- 
trurit  between  tlie  btatementa  of  the  same  persona  in  the  two  caaci 
is  either  an  object-lesson  as  to  the  falhbility  of  human  mcmor)',  and 
the  uncertuint}'  of  human  testimony,  or  is  forcibly  suggestive  of 
perjury  and  fraud.  The  only  queiition  discussed  in  the  K  '  -  nd 
caiie  waH  aiiiicipation.  Upon  tluit  point  th**  ..iiiri..,n  of  ti»=  i  ..  ail 
Court  of  Appeals  contained,  xnier  alia,  the  i  ig  htatement: 

*'  If  the  patent  were  valid  the  insertion  of  a  single  artiticial 
tooth  iirndy  secured  to  a  bund  of  gold  accurately  fitted  and  ce- 
mented to  u  natural  tooth  adjacent  to  the  vacant  space  to  be  filled 
with  such  artificial  tooth,  and  wholly  supported  by  its  attacluncnt 
to  such  adjacent  natural  t<K)ih  without  dejH-'ndence  on  the  gum  be- 
neath said  artificial  tooth,  would  be  an  infringement.  If  this  were 
done  before  the  application  for  the  patent  it  would  U'  an  anticipa- 
tion. The  evidence  that  this  is  what  was  done  in  the  case  of  Mit. 
Martz  is  to  our  minds  clear  and  convincing,  the  date  is  established 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  artificial  tooth 
thus  attached  was  used  for  years.  We  concur,  therefore,  with  the 
judge  who  heard  the  cause  in  the  Circuit  Court  that  the  so-called 
'  Beurdslee- Martz  1877  I'ermanent  Bridge*  is  an  anticipation  of  the 
device  of  the  patent." 

The  evidence  in  support  of  this  finding  is  stated  by  Jutlge 
Wheeler,  as  follows : 

''  Dr.  Heardslee  testifies  to  making  a  similar  cap  of  gold  and 
attaehing  it  to  the  natural  t(M>th  of  a  patient,  wife  of  a  c!  m, 

and  to  attaching  at  first  an  artifieial  tooth  to  one  side  oi  \ 
and  afterwards  another  on  the  other  side,  wIp-  •>   vi.r..  w..r 
gave  satisfaction,  several  years.     In  this  he  is 
assistant,  also  learning  the  prof(*ssion,  and  by  the  ,  :.  her  two 

daughters,  and  one  of  her  Sunday-school  scholars. 

'*  There  is  nothing  so  improbable  about  this  testimony,  wl. 
left  wholly  undisputed,  as  to  leave  any  fair  doubt  as  to  tl'.*>  -^^ur- 
rrnj'es,  or  their  date,  both  of  whiih  p"       '    I  I^iw's    -  Phr- 

method  of  either  .seems  to  Im>  th«>  m« ; >f  the  )^..^  ..v citiur 

seems  to  well  have  antieipate<l  it." 

In  the  present  suit  not  one  of  Uicsc  witnossct  is  able  posititely 
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to  identify  said  exhibit,  and  the  "  wife  of  a  clergyman  and  her  two 
daughters'^  now  testify  after  an  examination  of  church  records,  etc., 
that  they  were  mistaken  in  their  former  testimony,  and  that  the 
cap  was  not  put  into  Mrs.  Martz's  mouth  until  1878,  or  until  after 
the  Low  invention  was  completed,  as  found  in  the  Richmond  case 
and  further  proved  herein.  Even  Dr.  Beardslee  now  says  that  he 
cannot  now  testify  that  said  work  was  done  any  earlier  than  the 
year  1878,  and  that,  so  far  as  he  knows,  the  testimony  of  the 
Martzes  as  to  the  date  when  it  was  done  is  correct.  And  further, 
as  if  to  cap  the  climax  of  these  contradictions,  an  apparently  disin- 
terested witness.  Dr.  Palmer,  testified  that  he  himself  made  the 
Beardslee-Martz  exhibit,  and  was  told  at  the  time  that  "  whatever 
of  the  kind  I  did  was  for  use  in  defending  the  suit  of  the  Interna- 
tional Crown  Company.^'  It  is  unnecessary  to  further  discuss  this 
branch  of  the  case. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  day's  argument,  counsel  for  com- 
plainant for  the  first  time  learned  that  the  defendant  herein  was 
related  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  complainant  corporation,  and 
that  one  of  its  stockholders  had  contributed  to  the  defence  herein 
without  the  knowledge  of  counsel  for  defendant.  Counsel  for  com- 
plainant at  once  fully  and  frankly  brought  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court,  and  asked  to  be  advised  thereon.  The  questions 
thereby  suggested  have  been  borne  in  mind  in  consideration  of  the 
evidence  herein.  These  circumstances,  however,  cannot  relieve  the 
court  from  its  obligation  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  fact  presented 
by  the  evidence  herein.  The  commendable  frankness  of  counsel  in 
the  disclosure  of  these  conditions  has  put  the  court  on  its  guard 
against  anything  which  might  suggest  collusion.  The  defence  of 
anticipation  herein  is  overwhelmingly  disproved  by  disinterested 
witnesses.  The  methods  by  which  the  Beardslee-Martz  evidence  of 
anticipation  was  secured  by  Dr.  Beardslee  in  the  Richmond  case 
appear  to  have  been  questionable  and  reckless,  and  it  is  hoped  such 
practices  are  unusual.  The  contradictions  in  his  own  testimony  are 
so  direct  and  material  as  to  disentitle  him  to  any  consideration. 
The  Martz  witnesses  appear  to  have  testified  incorrectly  as  to  the 
date  when  the  work  was  done,  because,  as  they  say,  "  We  were  taken 
at  such  short  notice  we  hadn't  time  to  look  accurately,"  or  because 
"  Dr.  Beardslee  was  so  sure  that  we  came  in  1877  that  I  thought  it 
must  be  so,'^  because  they  thought  he  had  a  record  of  such  dates. 

By  reason  of  other  contradictions  in  Beardslee's  testimony,  it 
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appears  that,  even  if  the  Ik-a nl h !♦•<•- Mnrtz  device  hud  been  prior  to 
the  pat(>nt  in  8uit,  it  would  not  have  anticipated  it,  beraufie  it  wag 

HUpportod  on  n  root  wliich  waH  not  taken  out.     Day's  te«ti'  'uui 

not  l)('<'n  rliscussod  because  his  voracity  i«  attacked.  ^  •    •  in 

contnulicted,  and  the  fact«  stated  bv  liiin,  if  inw.  1- 

cient  for  various  reasons. 

A  decree  may  be  entered  for  complainant  for  an  accounting  but 
not  for  an  injunction,  as  the  patent  has  expire<l 

DlCKERsos   Jt   HkOWM» 

James  C.  C'hapis, 

For  c  ^nnant. 

AVPRKW  Com    .         , 

For  Defendant. 


KKNTUCKY  STATE   DKNTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Attkntion  is  called  to  the  change  of  date  of  the  meeting'  *A  uw 
Kentucky  State  Dental  Asso<'iation.  On  act«)unt  <»f  change  of  m«^t- 
ing  of  Confederate  Association,  and  for  the  purp*»se  of  getting  rail- 
road rates,  we  too  have  changed  our  date  to  May  29,  30,  31.  We 
have  some  thirty  papers  pronusinl  for  the  meeting  and  nearly  aa 
many  clinics,  and  we  will  still  add  others  to  the  list. 

F.  I.  Gaudn'br,  D.D.S.. 

Secrttanf. 
LoriMVii.i.K,  F«'l»niarv  '1.  1900. 


ILT.INOIS  STATK   DKNTAL  SOCIKTY. 

Tin:  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting'  h'"  1h?  held  in  Springfield, 
May  8  to  11,  inchisive. 

Drs.  K.  H.  Allen.  Kxecutive  Committee,  and  J.  K.  Hinkina, 
Supervisor  of  Clinics.  pn>uiise  an  exet^llent  pmgrnmme.  which  will 
l)e  printed  in  the  May  nunilnT  of  this  journal. 

All  n»putable  dentists  an*  cordially  invitiM  to  ntt«  nd 

A   II    Pk.k. 

Secrttarji, 
02  Htatk  Strkbt,  Tiiicauo. 
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LEBANON  VALLEY  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Lebanon  Valley  Dental  Society  will  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  Allen  House,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  May  15  and  16,  1900,  to 
which  all  dentists  are  invited. 

P.  K.  Filbert, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  at  Chi- 
cago, was  in  every  respect  the  most  successful  meeting  in  the  history 
of  the  organization.  Despite  the  many  distractions  of  a  large  city, 
the  meetings  of  the  Sections  were  universally  well  attended,  and  a 
larger  percentage  of  those  down  for  papers  were  present  to  read 
them  than  ever  before.  The  discussions  were  full  and  to  the  point, 
and  on  this  account  the  volume  of  Transactions  that  will  be  issued 
at  once  will  be  very  valuable.  The  following  were  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Publication :  Drs.  Henry  E.  Tuley,  Dudley  S.  Rey- 
nolds, and  Lewis  S.  McMurtry.  Those  on  the  programme  who  have 
not  handed  in  their  papers  must  do  so  before  November  1,  after 
which  time  no  paper  will  be  received  for  publication. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  ordered  that  no  volume  be  sent  a 
member  who  is  in  arrears  for  dues. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year : 

President,  Dr.  Harold  N.  Moyer,  Chicago,  111.;  First  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  A.  H.  Cordier,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  S.  P.  Collings,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.;  Secretary,  Dr. 
Henry  E.  Tuley,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Dudley  S.  Rey- 
nolds, Louisville,  Ky. ;  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
Dr.  M.  H.  Fletcher,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Twenty-sixth  annual  meeting,  Asheville,  N.  C,  October  9,  10, 

11,  1900. 

Henry  E.  Tuley, 

Secretary. 
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A    SUSPKNSIOX    CUOWX.* 

,    nV    IIOHATIO   C.    MKItlAM,   SAI.KM.    M  \SS. 

Bksidks  the  {HTSonui  udvuntage  gamed  by  re{>4>rting  nc* 

the  one  1  bring  before  you  to-night,  there  is  also  the  !*ji  '»n 

that  we  are  making  a  riTord  that  !>' '^^    ' ^  mure  vali Aic 

future  than  can  be  nieaf^ured  at  the  i  re  ean  hardly  U» 

better  eviden(*e  than  the  files  of  Bcientific  jounialD,  and  by  making 
our  journal  one  of  record  we  are  n-cording  now  cvideiicv  that  inay 
in  the  future  aid  Honie  dentist  in  his  fight  with  the  ct>niiuinie«  that 
will  \h'  formed  on  devices  and  o|)eration8.  Some  yean»  simt?,  Dr. 
Ilollins,  of  Boston,  in  an  artich-  on  ponrlain  inlays,  gave  *   ;nd 

a  ih'scription  of  a  bur  made  for  him  as  onlered.     H*'  ^i"'-  ^ 

perhaps,  in  printing  this  in  a  medical  journal.  th:it 
the  record  there  made  would  U»  eviilence  tit  to  decide  the 

right  t<i  make  instruments.  Had  editorn  of  that  day  kept  in  touch 
with  correlated  si'ientifio  journals,  and  made  their  journals  jouniaU 
of  record  for  our  advantage,  th«»y  would  ha       ' 

'  Tho  (Mlitor  niui  puhliMhrm  arc  not  rmponiiibl^  for  ili«  riewv  of  autbtn* 
of  im}H<nt  piil)liHtir<l  in  thin  drfmrtmrnt.  nor  for  any  claim  to  nowlty,  or 
othiTwInr.  tliiit  iiiuy  Im'  madr  l»y  thrm.  No  paprr  —  "  tic  rvcvlTrd  for  lliia 
ilrpui  (ini'iil    tlitil    liKvr    !ipiM-uri>«l    in    i«n\    othrr  publiahrtl    in    ih* 

muntry. 

•  Hrm!  U'foi>«  Tho  Now  York  In«(itutr  of  StomalaOofO*.  F»»hrti»  «V 

21 
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vention  and  so  saved  instrument-makers  from  loss  in  entering  upon 
vexations  law-suits,  in  ignorance  that  the  claim  had  been  invali- 
dated by  previous  invention  and  record. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  a  Harvard  graduate  has  given  us 
improvements  free  of  patents,  if  another  Harvard  graduate  has 
helped  to  form  the  Tooth-Crown  Company. 

A  short  time  since  I  was  called  to  treat  the  case  shown  (Fig. 
1).  A  first  bicuspid  had  c;plit,  and  much  absorption  of  the  alveo- 
lar had  followed,  which  shows  perhaps  more  plainly  in  the  palatal 
position  of  the  cast.  An  extension  crown  was  inserted/  but  a  new 
device  was  needed  to  guard  against  the  working  down  of  the  first 
superior  molar,  and  to  aid  the  muscles  of  mastication  to  perform 
their  function.  I  wished  to  make  an  appliance  easily  cleaned  and 
one  that  could  be  made  without  cutting  the  molar  or  bicuspid. 
These  teeth  were  banded  and  the  band  reinforced.  Our  president, 
Dr.  Bogue,  has  kept  the  tipping  of  the  molars  that  follows  extrac- 
tion and  consequent  loss  of  occlusion  well  before  us.  The  tipping 
in  this  case  was  made  use  of,  and  part  of  the  forward  portion  of 
the  band  covered  to  prevent  its  working  down.  In  a  subsequent 
case  I  made  a  strong  nodule  of  gold  here  to  occlude  with  the  upper 
molar.  The  bicuspid  had  been  previously  cut  away,  but  the  mesial 
and  distal  points  of  the  band  were  bent  to  partially  cover.  An 
impression  was  then  taken  with  the  bands  in  place.  (Fig.  2.)  A 
large  countersunk  molar  was  selected  and  ground  to  a  taper.  (Fig. 
3.)  A  wide,  tapering  gold  band  was  made  for  this  tooth  (Fig.  4)  ; 
the  band  held  upright  on  a  lead  anvil,  the  tooth  was  then  placed  in 
the  band,  protected  by  a  piece  of  air-chamber  tin,  and  driven  to 
a  fit.  This  can  also  be  done  by  holding  the  tooth  and  band  in  a 
strip  of  the  air-chamber  tin  folded.  The  whole  rested  on  a  block 
and  the  tooth  struck  into  place.  (Fig.  5.)  (For  making  bands 
that  are  to  be  spread  in  this  way,  or  that  require  fitting  to  teeth 
where  there  has  been  recession  of  the  gum,  a  firm  gold  should  be 
used,  as  a  soft  gold  may  not  stand  up  firmly  when  the  tooth  is 
driven,  nor  hold  an  irregular  line.)  The  tooth  and  band  were 
then  placed  against  the  upper  molar  and  the  band  waxed  in  posi- 
tion against  the  molar  and  bicuspid.     (Fig.  6,  a  and  h.) 

The  tooth  was  then  removed  and  the  band  fastened  in  place 
on  the  cast  by  filling  it  with  investing  plaster,  allowing  this  to 

1  See  International  Dental  Journal,  March,  1899. 
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run  through  und  around  its  hiwer  {>ortionfl.     (Fig.  6,  c.)   It  wai 

tlien  lightly  w)ld«Tcd  to  the  other  bands,  removed  fmm  the  ctft, 

and  the  8<jldering  completed,  working  on  the  under  I  hmrt 

since  removed  from  the  cuHt  uft«T  u  and  if 

with  the  underbide  uj)j)ermo8t,  fthowin^  muy  the  uha,  >*nntriii^  uut 

once. 

The  cap  for  holding  the  tooth  is  completed  by  soldering  a  Bmall 
cap  on  its  base.  Thiri  little  cap  is  easily  made  from  a  dink  by 
striking  with  a  round-heudcd  punch  into  the  lead  anvil.  The  ea«e 
was  then  ready  for  finisliing  and  polishing. 

The  crown  was  set  with  oxy])h«>     '    •  th.-  ImimU 

filled  with  softened  gutta-|MTrha  ui...   .......   ,„,'  ^.i.  •  .      1    }».i\»' 

.since  varied  the  o|>eration  H>mewhal  to  huit  dilTen*nt  cu-«-,  but  the 
essential  principle  is,  I  think,  covered  by  what  I  have  shown  to- 
night. (Fig.  7.)  Vou  will  we  that  all  partM  can  be  reached  by  a 
brush,  and  that  it  can  be  kept  {K>lished  and  clean  by  the  pat;- 

Other  specimens  that  I  pass  around  nuiy  be  of  interest  a»  ^huw• 
ing  the  line  of  work,  but  llu*  evening  is  too  full  to  deserilM.*  them. 


HiKM()niII.I.\.» 

DY  CHARI.K8  A.   POIITKH.   M.D.,   IM)STON.   MASS. 

\s  coniu'ction  with  the  cas<»  which  Professor  Fillebroim  r-^— '^ 
to-night,  he  has  asked  me  to  n^nd  to  you  a  short  ptt|H'r  on  t" 
eral  surgical  as]H'cts  of  luvmo|>hilia,  a  ditu^aKe  which  int< 
the  dentist  and  the  general  surgeon. 

Fortunati>ly  this  dis4>as(>  is  a  ndatively  rare  afTection,  but,  as  in 
tetanus,  the  appallingly  fatal  results  which  may  follow  trivial 
wounds  make  it  wise  for  us  all  to  understand  -         '  '    Se  gen- 

eral symptomatology  of  the  disc^os4\  and  to  »vu..«    m    ...i-i   when- 
furtlu-r  knowledge  nuiy  Ikj  aci]uire<l  ()n  •Hcasion. 

In  the  literature  scattered  cas(*s  are  found,  dating  hack  a*  (at  .\» 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cvntnry,  when*  ext«"".i\r  or  fatnl  !  ;iior- 
rhages  followed  slight  wounds;  but  it  was  not  until  l>>»  when 
Schiinlein  colK»cted  and  des^'riU'd  a  number  of  cnm**,  O.^i  the  dis- 
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ease  recived  its  present  name.  Three  men  in  particular  have  writ- 
ten monographs  on  the  subject, — Grandidier,  Immermann,  and  J. 
Wickham  Legg.  His  last  article,  in  Albrett's  "  System  of  Medi- 
cine," is  the  most  recent  and  comprehensive  description  of  the  dis- 
ease which  I  can  find.  Early  in  the  present  century  several  shorter 
papers  appeared  from  American  authors,  and  the  popular  term, 
"  bleeder,"  first  arose  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Legg  defines  haemophilia  as  "  a  disease  congenital  and  heredi- 
tary, marked  by  a  tendency  to  immoderate  bleeding  on  slight 
causes,  lasting  generally  through  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  further 
accompanied  by  joint-affections,  which  are  often  as  wearisome  to 
the  patient  as  the  tendency  to  external  hemorrhages  is  dangerous." 
From  this  definition  it  can  be  seen  that  haemophilia  proper  means 
much  more  than  a  single  severe  hemorrhage  from  slight  cause,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  bleedings  in  anaemia,  Bright's  disease, 
scurvy,  or  jaundice,  and  is  different  from  the  hemorrhages  in  the 
new-born  which  do  not  tend  to  recur  in  later  life. 

It  can  be  stated  with  truth  that  haemophilia  is,  of  all  diseases, 
the  most  hereditary;  e.g.,  in  Tenna,  in  Switzerland,  the  affection 
has  beeen  traced  back  in  two  families  for  three  hundred  years.  In 
the  Applet  on- Swain  families,  in  Eeading,  Mass.,  cases  have  oc- 
curred for  nearly  two  hundred  years ;  and  F.  F.  Brown  is  quoted  by 
Osier  as  knowing  of  a  case  in  the  seventh  generation.  Several  cases 
have  been  reported  where  all  the  male  children  have  died;  as 
bleeders  are  remarkably  prolific,  this  usually  means  a  large  mor- 
tality. In  one  family  all  the  male  children  died  before  reaching 
the  age  of  ten. 

Furthermore,  the  mode  of  transmission  is  extremely  interesting. 
This  disease  affects  males  much  more  frequently  than  females,  in 
the  proportion  of  twelve  to  one;  yet  it  is  through  the  female  lino 
that  the  disease  is  almost  always  transmitted:  in  a  given  family 
the  sons  are  bleeders,  the  daughters  generally  healthy;  in  the  next 
generation  the  sons  of  the  daughters  are  bleeders,  while  the  chil- 
dren of  the  male  bleeder  are  free.  Not  all  the  children,  as  a  rule, 
are  affected,  but  two  or  three  brothers  may  suffer. 

While  by  the  older  writers  the  Anglo- Germanic  races  and  the 
Jews  were  thought  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible,  it  now  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  race  plays  a  very  important  part.  Eecently  cases  are 
reported  among  the  natives  of  India  and  Japan. 

The  time  of  life  at  which  the  hemorrhages  take  place  is  vari- 
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able:  rnrcly  in  f«i>tal  lif<*  unusual  blfKK]  cxtravajuitionB  arc  r»- 
pf)rt<'<l ;  in  the  iirA  f«'\v  dayn  hliHHiinf?  in  more  frequent,  and  ritual 
circumciHion  anion;;  tlu*  .Frw»,  colobratod  on  the  eighth  clay,  haa 
nfU'U  proved  fatal  in  ha'tnophilic  rhil»ln«n.    It  is  intere-'  note 

tlmt  tlio  Women  in  bleeder  families,  eontrtn*  to  what  nn;;:ii  i>*'  ox- 
|H'et4Ml,  ran'Iy  siilFer  fr«»ni  prufujic  nlen^t^uation  or  unu-"  •'  '•--  "f 
blood  ni  childbirth. 

The  honiorrhap*s  in  hn>niophilia  may  In*  iipontaneous  or  Iran- 
matie;  from  the  mueouH  membranoft;  into  the  nkin  or  nubcutano- 
ou»  tiHHuex;  into  the  joint  eavitien;  from  the  internal  organs,  aji 
hn»mattiria  of  renal  ori^nn  ;  and  finally,  fn>m  any  wound,  ulcer,  or 
abnision  of  the  skin,  however  trivial, — a  pin  prick,  cutting  the 
fneniim  of  tlie  tongue  nr  iH'ni>»,  Inirin^'  the  can*.  In  childhood, 
epihta.xis  '\n  the  most  common  manifrstation  ;  next  come  large  ec- 
chymowH  and  sulMMitaneoux  hn'inatomata,  with  or  without  pre- 
ceding injury.  In  later  life,  hemorrhages  from  the  internal  organs, 
and  especially  recurrcMit  hemorrhages  in  the  joints  or  periarticular 
tissues. 

The  periods  es|M'cially  liaible  to  hemorrhag<  .u.  ilie  firnt  and 
R'cond  dentitions  and  pulnTty.  In  the  gn-at  majority  of  cases 
Home  numifestation  of  the  inherittMl  diM'a.-H*  has  orrurrwl  U^fore  the 
fifth  year.  (Jrandidier  reports  one  hundn^l  and  fifty-two  ctLtet  in 
Ixiy  ble<»ders,  where  eighty-one  (more  than  fifty  |ht  cent.)  died 
Mnrv  the  eighth  year.  Patients  nindy  die  from  the  fimt  hemor- 
rhage. At  or  alnuit  twenty-one  is  another  danger  |>eri«Hl.  When 
middle  life  is  pass4Ml  the  dis4>as4>  tends  to  abate,  and  rar\'ly  the 
diathesis  seems  to  l>e  completely  outgrown. 

Thifl  tendency  to  hemorrhage  is  umbnibtiHlly  variable  in  a 
bhvder:  a  given  injury  at  one  time  will  caus«»  severe  Iom  of  blood; 
at  another  a  similar  wound  U^haves  as  it  would  in  a  normal  indi- 
vidual. I)amp  seanins,  e\posun»  to  ndd,  nervous  '.  mtv 
factors  often  spoken  of,  infiuiMicc'S,  however,  which  -i  •  i  ♦i;-*  oppn 
to  <pi(*stion. 

Probably  thcM'  joint-alTeetions  have  ern»ne«msly  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  dis(*ase  was  ndatml  to  rheumatiMn.  or  purpura 
rheunuitica.  Mon'  than  onct?  km^es  have  btvn  excittHl  by  iurgvoiisi» 
with  fatal  nsults,  umler  the  Udief  that  the  joint  lesion  was  tab«r* 
eular. 

Of  es|H'cial  ininr-i  lo  von,  nf  io\ir?«'.  ;in'  ll*  fr^nent  W»Tnor- 
rhages  after  oiHTalions  in  the  mouth,  i»i»jKxnalljr  nfUT  iliC  c^tra.  ton 
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of  teeth;  and  tooth-pulling  in  bleeder  families  has  always  been  a 
procedure  which  the  dentist  has  wished  to  relegate  to  his  confreres. 
This  trivial  operation  was  four  times  fatal  in  one  family,  and  by 
most  authorities  is  considered  unjustifiable  except  under  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  The  opening  of  alveolar  abscesses  has  proved 
more  dangerous  than  allowing  them  to  rupture  spontaneously. 
While  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  busy  dentists  or  surgeons  to 
inquire  in  out-patient  clinics  in  regard  to  haemophilia,  it  is  cer- 
tainly obligatory  that  every  physician  who  has  treated  a  bleeder 
should  carefully  explain  to  the  patient  or  his  family  the  grave  dan- 
ger he  runs  from  any  future  operation. 

The  points  in  the  past  history  of  a  suspected  case  to  be  inquired 
about  particularly  are  excessive  hemorrhage  from  trivial  wounds, — 
lancing  the  gums,  nose-bleed,  large  recurrent  ecchymoses,  so-called 
rheumatism  in  the  joints  without  fever,  hemorrhages  from  inter- 
nal organs.  A  family  history  of  bleeding  will,  of  course,  be  of  great 
value. 

The  amount  and  rapidity  of  hemorrhage  in  these  cases  varies 
considerably.  A  sharp  loss  of  blood  may  immediately  follow  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth,  which  rapidly  exsanguinates  the  patient; 
or  the  blood  may  clot  normally  at  first  and  the  bleeding  cease,  to 
be  followed  by  a  continuous  slight  ooze  in  spite  of  the  usual  treat- 
ment, which  at  the  end  of  days,  or  even  weeks,  reduces  the  patient 
to  a  condition  of  severe  anaemia,  or  proves  fatal.  From  this  condi- 
tion patients  not  infrequently  slowly  recover  just  as  their  life  is 
despaired  of;  indeed,  some  physicians  believe  that  true  cases  of 
haemophilia  rarely  stop  bleeding  until  almost  dead,  and,  having 
in  other  cases  tried  in  vain  the  usual  remedies,  calmly  await  this 
period. 

"With  regard  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease  very  little  is  known. 
In  the  majority  of  autopsies  nothing  unusual  has  been  found  either 
in  the  blood  or  tissues.  Some  investigators  speak  of  abnormally 
small  arteries,  thinning  of  the  middle  coat,  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  intima  and  media.  These  later  changes  can  be  satisfactorily 
explained  by  the  severe  anaemia  before  death.  Some  find  in  fresh 
cases  an  increased  number  of  white  cells ;  others  nothing  abnormal. 
The  leucocytosis  in  late  cases  is  that  which  accompanies  all  grave 
hemorrhages.  Wright,  in  certain  cases,  has  found  that  the  blood 
coagulated  very  slowly,  and  attributes  to  this  the  continuous  fiow 
of  blood,  theoretically  due  to  deficiency  of  the  lime  salts  or  nucleo- 
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albuminfl.  In  support  of  this  thoory,  8ome  bleeder  children  hare 
unfloubtrdly  nn  nhnormal  rravinjj  for  plaster. 

Thnt  this  clolnyrd  con^Iahility  is  not  always  •  .rn 

by  tho  fart  thnt  not  infroqiir-ntly  a  normal  riot  is  frrrn-a;  '.•:  ihii 
is  Intrr  washod  away  by  the  rapillnrv  oozp  nbont  it.  It  aeenu,  ther»- 
fore,  that  the  rral  losion  must  be  sitnatH  in  the  capillariM  or  imall 
arterioles,  for  here  normal  thrombosis  does  not  occur,  thouf^h  the 
blood  whrh  flows  from  the  woimd  may  clot  in  the  vcmcl.  Patienta 
with  hirmophilia  are  apt  to  be  very  thin  skinned,  neunathenic, 
liable  to  puddon  flnshinir"  and  va«nniotor  di'«tnrbances;  it  may  be 
that  Fonip  horoditnry  dofirieney  exists  which  interfera  with  the 
action  of  tho  vasoronstrictors. 

With  such  an  indefinite,  irrej^ilar,  or  unknown  ptthologr,  it  ii 
evident  that  our  treatment  must  be  chiefly  empirical,  yet  always 
directed  towards  the  formation  of  a  clot  in  the  vessel  walh.  The 
multiplicity  of  remedies  su^rirested  and  tried  speaks  for  their  fre- 
(]\\ont  uselessness,  I  shall  speak,  therefore,  only  of  tho«?  which 
have  bofn  found  sueeessful,  or  at  least  rest  on  some  rational  banis. 
The  foninle  mJuilKTs  of  a  bWdor  family  assun^"  «  -"•■lous  risk  for 
their  offspring  by  marriaj^e.     Hl«»eder  children  be  protected 

in  every  way  from  injury. 

Whether  iron  and  other  tonics,  particularly  sulphate  of  soda,  as 
advocated  by  Ix*^p,  much  afToot  the  disease  is  open  to  question,  but 
those  physicians  who  have  had  charge  of  bleeder  familiea  feel 
sure  that  bland,  unirritatinp  diet,  frequent  catharsis,  and  ■ 
quiet,  unemotional  life,  with  chanp»  of  climate,  have  favorably 
influenced  the  recurn«nce  of  hemorrhnp^.  What  interests  us  moat, 
however,  are  the  measures  which  may  Ik*  taken  to  stop  an  actual 
hrmorrhape.  It  is  difllrult  to  pather  from  the  literature  a  definite 
opinion  as  to  the  real  ofTiracy  of  the  ordinary'    "  ffirrn  intrr- 

nally  or  applied  hnMilly,  for  nftrr  the      '  f  certain 

drups  it  is  often  hard  to  detormine  w'    •  -  -  *-»xi 

l)ecause  of  their  administration,  or  ins 

inefl^icient.     It  seems  also  doubtful  ..  cwn 

efTect  the  conpilability  of  the  bloo<1.     The  two  dm^a  which  are 
spoken   of  most   favorably   are  hydrastis  cann  '  -«»  of 

thirty  minims  ever>'  four  hours,  •  'y  valuable  in  iia 

hemorrhatre  from  internal  •  ,        .   »  ^y 

minims  in  an  oiinre  of  wnt«  i   i-   .  i.u.-  J- 

tcr  dnij;  .mir«'«'ssfii!lv  in  thrtv  aiM'i*.  and  i-  ,  ,  •'' 
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forty-eight  hours,  whereas  the  cases  had  previously  bled  to  exsan- 
guination.  Perhaps  the  administration  of  calcium  chloride  is  the 
most  scientific  treatment.  Wright  and  J.  Clifford  Perry  both  re- 
port cases  where  this  drug  was  used  with  wonderful  success :  one  a 
man  of  twenty,  alveolar  abcess,  incision  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long, 
profuse  hemorrhage  in  spite  of  pressure  and  styptics.  He  had 
several  times  bled  until  he  fainted.  Two  brothers  had  died  in  in- 
fancy after  trivial  wounds.  Calcium  chloride  was  given  in  grain 
doses  every  two  hours,  and  after  three  doses  the  blood  formed  a 
firm  clot.  Wright  reports  one  case  in  which  the  coagulation  time 
exceeded  fifty-four  minutes.  After  two  drachms  of  calcium 
chloride  had  been  given  at  two-hourly  intervals,  the  coagulation 
time  was  reduced  to  twenty-five  minutes,  and  after  two  more  doses, 
to  thirteen  and  one-half  minutes.  In  a  normal  case  the  coagula- 
tion time  was  reduced,  after  a  few  doses,  from  fourteen  minutes  to 
six  and  three-fourths  minutes.  This  drug  is  therefore  worthy  of 
trial.  But  in  Dr.  Fillebrown's  case,  and  several  others,  no  benefit 
resulted. 

Inhalations  of  carbon  dioxide  gas  have  been  successful;  so, 
too,  continuous  inhalations  of  oxygen.  Though  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  transfusion  of  human  blood  are  very  great,  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  as  a  last  resort.  Fry  in  the  New 
York  Medical  Record  of  July  3,  1898,  reports  three  very  interesting 
and  successful  cases  where  he  infused  normal  horse  serum.  One 
patient  received  in  all  three  hundred  cubic  cejitimetres ;  the  im- 
provement was  remarkable,  hemorrhage  ceased,  and  no  harm  re- 
sulted from  these  injections. 

Whichever  of  these  general  measures  the  surgeon  chooses  to 
adopt,  there  is  no  doubt  that  absolute  quiet  should  be  insured  to 
the  patient.  Davies,  who  has  had  marked  success  with  two  hsemo- 
philic  families,  placed  the  patient,  immediately  on  the  occurrence 
of  hemorrhage,  in  a  dark,  quiet  room,  forbidding  conversation,  and 
withholding  food  entirely  for  two  days.  The  hunger  is  relieved  by 
small  doses  of  opium,  the  thirst  by  a  little  ice-water.  He  has  had 
no  success  with  any  general  or  local  styptics  whatever. 

The  local  measures  may  be  divided  into  pressure  and  styptics. 
It  seems  of  great  importance  that  before  pressure  is  applied  the 
cavity  should  be  thoroughly  cleared  of  clots.  Finger  pressure  is 
most  intelligent,  but  has  usually  to  be  supplemented  by  whatever 
mechanical  device  the  dental  surgeon  can  devise.     The  best  local 
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htvptic  ifi  gauze  dipjMd  in  fNTthloridc  of  in»n  and  firmly  p«cked 
into  the  cavity.  Tlie  jawH  may  \h*  hold  together  with  elajitic  bftnd« 
or  an  intrnlrntal  plate  or  Mplint  fitted.     A  u       '  <  peg  has 

Imhu  driven  tlimugli  tlie  gauze  into  the  al\«    ...-  .,  .v..         *Ttil 

unfortunati'ly  <M)zing  often  fH*<-urM  Hul)H'<{uentlv  fn»ni  t  .-d 

gum.  Tlnre  are  thoHo  who  Ixdicvc  that  the  freciuent  traumata  in 
eonne<tion  with  packingH  indu<-e  fn'<»h  hemorrhage,  and  do  more 
harm  than  g<K)d.  .\iiti pyrin  Holution,  twenty  or  thirty  grain*  to  the 
ounce,  applied  on  ahs4»rlM'nt  cotton,  in  a  |)owerful  etyptic.  The 
actual  cant«TV,  whicli  often  tcmiHirariiv  arn'^ts  the  '  '  ' —  — \y 
is  of  j)ermancnt  benefit.     Jlydrogen  )M*n>xide  in  a  •• 

Davies,  whom  I  have  <|Uoted  U^fore,  hn.M  had  n-n 
with  ethyl  chlori(h\  Immediately  after  the  extraction  of  the  tooth 
he  freezes  tlie  clot  with  a  spray,  an<l  maintains  this  condition  for 
M>veral  minutes.  In  many  cast's  he  ha8  not  failed  to  arrmt  the 
liemorrhagr.  Xornuil  human  hliMNl  han  lM>«*n  |M)unxl  into  tlio 
wounds  of  linMuophilic  |)atients,  and  suci"<»ss4's  have  IttH-n  -  ■    — '«!. 

(iencral  cardiac  stimulants,  unless  absolutely  (h'Uianded, .:  ti- 

nitely  contraindicated,  es|R>cially  alcohol.  It  in  hard  to  tee  of 
what  use  salt  infusion  can  l)o,  for  the  previously  diluted  blocM] 
would  Im'  rendered  thereby  more  incoagulable. 

Thes4'  are  the  measun*s  which  a)))N'af  mo«t  useful: 

1.    .\bsolute  quiet. 

ii.   No  f<M)d  for  two  <lay>. 

.').  ()|)ium  in  snuill  doses. 

i.   Inti'rnally:    (1)  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;    (*<^)  hydni«t in  cana- 
densis;   (3)  calcium  chloride. 

T).  Serum  infusion  or  dinrt  bliMHl  transfusion  only  a*  a  la»t 
resort. 

it.   I,«Hally:    (1)  (leaning  nm  iiu'cioi;    ^  j  j  f  n  •  \i 

chloride;    (.'i)  antipyrin  or  jn'roNide*.    '  •'   norma  t- 

ting. 

7.  And  llnally.  pri»s**ure  evenly  and  finnlv  nppliiNl  by  wliale^er 
device  will  causc>  least  disturbance  or  sloi 

If  in  spite  of  thes4>  measun>s,  can*fully  and  th- 
out,  the  patient  dies,  the  surgeon  has  done  all  in  hi 
as  I  havi*  Miid,  nu)st  cas4*s  conu*  near  to  death  bcfort*  the  iieiii*<rrna^^ 
ceas<»8. 
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A  FATAL  CASE  OF  HAEMOPHILIA.^ 

BY  THOMAS  FILLEBROWN",  M.D.,  D.M.D. 

A  PATIENT^  male,  aged  twenty-five  years,  was  suffering  from  an 
alveolar  abscess  on  the  distal  root  of  the  left  inferior  first  molar, 
which  was  discharging  through  a  fistula  on  the  side  of  the  face  near 
the  lower  border  of  the  under  jaw.  The  abscess  was  of  three  years' 
standing.  The  constant  discharge  from  the  abscess  had  become  so 
exceedingly  offensive  that  the  patient  felt  he  must  have  it  relieved. 
He  was  brought  to  me  by  Dr.  L.  G-.  Forrest  for  operation,  April  26, 
1899. 

Some  months  previous  Dr.  Forrest  had  consulted  me  about  the 
case,  and  had  given  me  quite  a  full  description  of  the  trouble.  I 
then  advised  that  when  the  patient  decided  to  have  the  tooth  re- 
moved, he  should  take  a  course  of  astringent  tonic  for  some  two 
weeks  just  previous  to  coming  for  the  operation. 

I  based  this  advice  upon  the  fact  that  I  had  in  several  cases  pur- 
sued this  plan  with  my  own  patients,  and  the  best  of  results  had 
followed ;  and  had  the  state  of  the  blood  in  this  case  been  the  only 
condition  unfavorable,  it  evidently  would  have  proved  sufficient, 
for  the  blood  proved  to  be  readily  coagulable,  forming  a  clot  firm 
and  disposed  to  be  adherent;  and  had  the  arteries  had  any  con- 
tractile power,  I  am  sure  success  instead  of  defeat  would  have  been 
the  result.  ^   r  ^--1 

On  Wednesday,  April  26,  I  extracted  the  roots  of  the  first  and 
also  of  the  second  molar,  all  of  which  were  decayed  to  the  gum  and 
quite  loose.  The  roots  were  removed  without  difficulty.  The  bleed- 
ing was  somewhat  profuse,  but  not  excessive,  and  soon  ceased. 
After  a  time  he  went  out  a  short  distance  and  took  a  light  lunch. 
He  returned  to  my  office,  and  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
the  operation  the  blood  commenced  to  flow  again. 

I  plugged  the  sockets  with  cotton  and  Monsel's  persulphate  of 
iron,  but  I  could  not  control  the  bleeding.  I  then  took  a  plaster 
impression  of  the  under  jaw  and  made  a  hard  rubber  jacket  plate, 
which,  when  applied  with  a  layer  of  gauze  under  it  and  held  in 
place  by  a  firm  head  bandage,  controlled  the  bleeding  apparently 

1  Kead  "before  the  American  Academy  of  Dental  Science,  December  9,  1899.  ^ 


for  six  houTH  or  more,  whon  it  had  to  be  peaHju-f-  !     i-  the  blood 
hnd  workod  its  way  out  iindor  the  rompre«ji. 

Ifo  tlu'ii  wont  to  tho  Elliott  Hospital,  in  ord«T  that  lie  niif<ht 
hftvt'  ran'ful  nurpinp  and  tiinoly  nttrntion. 

Tlw  w'cnnd  adjuptnu'iit  of  tho  Mplint  hold  tho  blood  in  check 
for  ahoiit  six  hours  moro,  whon  tho  hlrKnl  flowod  frooly  ainiin 

At  noon  of  Thursday,  tho  27th.  aj*  tho  upper  teeth  had  '• 
quite  Boro.  T  oonolndod  to  tr>*  tho  Ilnnard  dental  uplint,  and  with 
the  nssistanoo  of  Mr.  Curn*.  one  of  the  ntudentu  of  the  Tlarrard 
Dental  School .  made  a  jaokot  and  applied  the  splint  at  fire  oVIoek 
r.M.  This  sooniod  to  promise  suoross.  as  it  held  the  blood  in  eherk 
for  twonty-two  lumrs,  whon  this  al'io  failed. 

T  then  pnckod  with  jrnnzo  and  rotton,  holding  it  down  by  the 
upp«T  \r^\\\.  1  renewed  those  paokinps  even*  five  or  six  boom,  ■« 
that  was  as  hm^  as  any  one  application  would  serve;  and  the  lanr»* 
amount  of  olot  that  oamo  from  tho  month  and  throat  when  the 
parkings  wore  removed  showed  plainly  that  the  flow  of  blood  had 
oiilv  boon  rotnrdod  and  not  stop|>od. 

On  Sunday,  April  30,  T  doridod  to  tr>*  tho  aotual  oantenr.  and 
at  about  tliro<»  oVlork.  with  tho  assistance  and  advioi*  of  Pr.  F.  W. 
Riro,  T  thoroutrhly  oautorizod  tho  bloedinp  surfaoe.  which  waa  con- 
fined to  tho  odpe  of  tho  pim  opposite  tho  mesial  root  of  the  first 
molar  on  tho  linpnal  side.  \  firm  clot  covered  the  other  part*  of 
the  wound  and  completely  stopyxMl  the  blood.  The  cauterv,  jmp- 
plomentod  l»v  nitrate  of  silver,  completely  chocked  the  fiow  of 
blood,  and  w(»  thouijht  tho  victorv  won.  Tn  alH>»it  an  h"'"-  ♦' •• 
blood-pressure  removed  the  eschar,  and  tho  blo^nl  airnin  fl- 
freely  as  ever. 

T  resorted  airain  to  the  compress,  but  had  more  d  in 

eontrollinp  tho  hemorrhape.     At  eleven  o'clock  P.M.   I  <t«1i*"*1   Or 
r.rowstor,  who  advised  with  me.  making  valuable  «r  ^ 

H'ndorinp  assistance,  which  kept  tho  tn>uble  fnirlv  \* .  ^  -i 

through  the  niplit.     Dr.  C.  \.  Porter  was  al«i  pn»««M>t    .md  nt  b'* 
sujrpef'tion  and  advice  I  pave  the  patient  a  full  cour 
of  calcium.     Tho  e(T«vt   was  not  no  favorable  aa  we  had  hopetl. 
Pn'vious  to  this  I  had  administeriHl  enjot  in  full  do*r«  for  nrarlr 
twenty-four  hours,  with  nepitive  results. 

On  Monday,  May   I.  at  n.>«»n.  n -^     tim  was  v — -^-^  •-      I 

s*M'unMl   tho  wrvi«t's  of   Mi>«.r-<.    \\  •  .  b   and   M  tal 

students,  who  kindly  vt>lunlivn*d  for  lh«  «•.  and  : 
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skilfully  maintained  pressure  during  tlie  afternoon  and  night,  but 
could  not  succeed  in  wholly  arresting  the  flow. 

On  Tuesday,  May  2,  I  was  called  at  two  o'clock  a.m.,  as  the  pa- 
tient seemed  sinking,  but  it  proved  to  be  fainting;  and  as  he 
seemed  too  weak  to  bear  more  manipulation,  the  packing  and  press- 
ure were  not  resumed. 

The  only  hope  now  lay  in  the  natural  cessation  of  the  flow  of 
blood,  as  had  occurred  before  when  the  loss  of  blood  was  excessive, 
and  as  frequently  occurs  in  similar  cases.  But  it  was  of  no  avail, 
and  at  1.30  p.m.,  Tuesday,  Mav  2,  the  patient  passed  away,  a  vic- 
tim to  the  loss  of  blood.  Blood  continued  to  flow  from  the  wound 
after  the  pulse  at  the  heart  had  stopped  and  the  breathing  had 
nearly  ceased. 

On  Monday  evening  the  infusion  of  a  saline  solution  was  con- 
sidered, and  Dr.  Brewster  was  present  prepared  to  perform  it.  Dr. 
Porter  was  also  present.  Upon  consideration,  it  was  deemed  un- 
advisable,  as  it  would  add  another  wound,  and  the  salt  would  make 
the  blood  less  coagulable  and  offer  no  compensating  stimulus  to  the 
nervous  system  which  would  serve  to  contract  the  vessels.  The  lack 
of  contractility  of  the  arteries  seemed  to  be  the  main  trouble,  as  the 
blood  formed  a  very  firm  clot. 

The  undertaker  gave  me  the  following  statement :  "  I  found 
the  arteries  in  a  very  abnormal  condition.  Neither  myself  nor  my 
assistant  could  find  any  trace  of  the  femoral  artery  or  its  sheath, 
and  after  repeated  attempts,  gave  it  up  and  sought  for  the  left 
brachial  artery,  which  I  found. 

"  The  division  of  the  artery  occurred  several  inches  above  the 
normal  point.  There  was  hardly  a  semblance  of  a  sheath,  and  an 
almost  total  absence  of  the  middle  coat,  which  made  the  artery 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  vein. 

"  The  walls  of  the  artery  were  so  tender  that  the  pressure  of  a 
finsrer  was  sufficient  to  tear  it  open,  whereas  in  a  normal  case  this 
is  impossible,  it  often  requiring  the  aid  of  a  scalpel  to  extend  the 
opening  so  as  to  admit  the  embalming  syringe. 

"  The  embalming  was  done  less  than  six  hours  after  death." 

Following  is  the  history  of  the  patient:  Paternal  grandmother 
suffered  from  excessive  nose-bleed.  Had  nares  plugged  to  stop  it 
more  than  once.  Patient's  father  did  not  inherit  the  conditions. 
Patient's  mother  inclined  to  bleed  freely. 

At  seven  years  of  age  he  suffered  from  a  slight  injury  to  his 
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left  knf(>^  w)iich  caused  a  »<<Tutch  two  or  thnv  inches  long,  but  not 
throu^li  tilt*  nkin.  The  part  Huellefl  fnomioufdy  until  the  ikin 
along  tlH>  line  of  the  scrateh  hiirht  o|M*n.  Hl<'«*«ling  followed,  but 
not  profiiM',  which  noon  rt^uetHl  the  HWfiling.  It  wan  more  than  « 
wiH'k  iH'fon'  the  hh*e(ling  cea>«e<l. 

When  ul>(>iit  tw«'nty-thn'«'  v«*ar»i  old  In*  had  a  tooth  #-•— ■•pf|j 
and  for  nine  dayn  tlir  hhMMl  tiowf<l  c-on>*tHntly.  but  n**t  t>> 

keej)  him  from  his  work.     The  name  year  bin  lip  wan  . 
Heverely.     It  Hwelled  exceiwively,  and  hletl  for  thn-e  wi-^'ki*  at  time« 
U'fore  it  could  be  stayed.     Ice  with  a  npring  clip  wan  the  la«t  thing 
ap))lied.     lie  bled  almont  to  collapH>. 

Wh<*n  tw«'iity-four  the  patient  had  a  jM.rti'Mi  >>i  a  t 
by  a  little  gum  tissue.     It  was  remnv<><I  by  the  !.r...Mr,         .;  ....^.  . 
Tlu'  bleeding  continued  long  and  was  HtopfMKl  u  iiy. 

The  more  notict>able  featurcH  of  this  caw  are  the  peculiar  con- 
dition.s  of  tlu*  arteries  and  the  prog^esi*ivcnes.^  of  the  dineanc.  When 
a  baby  there  was  but  little  troidile,  but  at  f<even  yearn  of  age  tin* 
disi'as4'  had  U'come  s4Tious,  and  gradually  incrcaned  until  at 
twenty-five  it  proved  irn-medial)le. 


i<>  a 


coNSKgiKNCKs  or    riii:   k.xth.xction  of  pkrma- 

NK.NT   TKKTH.» 

BY    V      V      imi.l   I       \l   h       VJ  W    ViMfK      V     Y 
Ml{.     l*HKSII»KNT,    A.SII    itKNThEMK.S     oK     llitt     .\|  \ss  \riIlS»rTT1l 

Statk  Dkntal  Socikty. — A  distinguished  surgeim  '       '  'to 

nw  that  it  S4>iMned  a  pity  that  human  life  must  I- 

considerable  extent  beftire  any  surge«»n  becDun-'  ?  inn! 

(ied  to  save  life.     A  intKlification  of^  thin  reiii 

a|)plieable  in  dentistry.     It  sivms  a  pity  that  human  tet>th  mu»t 

Ik?  sacrifutHl,  extensively.  U'fon'  the  ilental  surgiiui  '  thur* 

ougldy  qualified  to  save  them.     .\  ntvnt  |)a|)er  in  the  /> 

mos,  from  a  gentlenum  who  il(>pnvatett  the  ftirmatinn  ot  »• 

'  Kinul  lH>f(>ir  thr  MaMiuirhuiirttA  DrnUl  SocirtJ.  Jua*  7  a«4  t.  Ittt. 
(TIiIm  |m|MT  linn  h««rrt(iforr  lirrn  piihltuhrvl.  Inal.  with  mmm  duuigv*  aa4 
new  illiiHtrntionn.  it   \*  prr«rntr«l  ha  |uirt  of  |Im»  pmcvrdlnipi  of  %h»  aW>w 

S^M'Irty.— Kii.j 
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of  stomatolog}^  saying  that  it  seems  like  reaching  out  into  regions 
that  do  not  belong  to  the  dental  practitioner,  advocates  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  sixth-3^ear  molars.  In  the  hope  of  showing  the  facts 
somewhat  more  clearly  than  the  desultory  observations  of  clinical 
practice  usually  show,  permit  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  extraction  of  permanent  teeth. 

Every  gentleman  present  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  first 
permanent  molars  erupt  at  somewhere  near  the  sixth  year  of  the 
child's  life.  It  is  this  fact  which  has  given  these  teeth  the  name  of 
sixth-year  molars.  When  fully  erupted,  these  four  teeth,  two  above 
and  two  below,  sustain  the  jaws  in  their  relative  positions  while  the 
deciduous  teeth  are  being  shed  and  replaced  by  the  permanent  ones. 
What  short-sighted  policy  to  remove  any  of  these  four  supports ! 
And  yet  it  has  been  done  at  so  early  a  period  that  plates  have  been 
required  for  the  growing  child  to  masticate  upon  until  the  second 
permanent,  or  twelfth-year  molars  appear. 

In  order  to  comprehend  more  accurately  what  takes  place  when 
permanent  teeth  are  extracted,  we  ought  to  have  before  us  the  skull 
of  a  child  of  six  years  with  the  temporary  teeth  in  position  and  with 
the  anterior  plates  of  alveolus  removed,  that  we  may  see  the  per- 
manent teeth  in  process  of  development.  We  would  see,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  Jaws  at  that  age  are  not  large  enough  to  hold 
the  permanent  teeth  in  their  proper  arches.  Hence  they  are  packed, 
in  regulaP  irregularity,  pending  the  growth  of  the  jaws  and  the  en- 
largement of  their  arches  to  such  size  as  will  admit  of  the  per- 
manent teeth,  standing  like  the  stones  of  an  arch,  each  supporting 
the  other  by  contact  with  that  other,  and  all  supported  in  their 
places  by  contact  with  the  occluding  surfaces  of  the  antago- 
nizing teeth  of  the  other  jaw.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also 
that  as  the  child  grows,  and  the  dental  arches  enlarge,  they  expand 
their  alveoli  in  two  ways, — from  above  down  (and  from  below  up- 
ward) and  from  before  backward,  antero-posteriorly.  This  is  well 
proved  by  placing  the  impressions  of  the  temporary  teeth  of  any 
child  upon  the  impressions  of  the  permanent  teeth  of  the  same 
child  after  it  shall  have  grown  up.  By  looking  carefully  at  the 
positions  of  the  temporary  teeth,  we  find  an  arch  which  is  a  pretty 
good  horseshoe, — that  is  to  say,  fairly  round  from  one  end  of  the 
arch  to  the  other, — and  pretty  nearly  flat,  or  pretty  nearly  a 
straight  line  from  before  backward  from  the  incisors  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  molars.    This,  by  the  way,  is  very  much  the  arrangement 
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that  tlu>  artificial  tixUh-iiiaker  contributeo  to  dental  art  when  he 
iiiakeH  a  horseshoe  plate,  the  grinding  and  cutting  end«  of  whnci* 
teeth  would  all  touch  the  table  if  laid  upon  it;  and  thii  U  the 
arrangement  produwd  ^'nurally  by  extracting  the  fixth-year  mo- 
larn.  These  temporary  ti-eth,  with  the  simple  arch  and  straight 
lines,  are  suilicicntly  adapted  to  the  masticatir)n  of  the  loft  food 
that  constitutes  the  child's  nourishment,  but  they  are  not  adapted 
to  the  necessities  of  adult  life.  If  all  the  dental  organs,  temporary 
and  p<Tinanent,  are  faithfully  presen-ed  to  fulfil  the  functions  of 
maturity,  the  twelfth-year  molars  of  the  lower  jaw,  developing 
upward,  will  l>e  a  little  hi^^her  than  the  sixth-year  molar*,  be* 
they  will  have  developed  upon  the  curved  lowrr  jaw,  which  hi- 
^Town  backward  and  uj)ward  beyond  what  it  wa.s  when  it  waji  tin- 
l)al)y  jaw.  Following  the  line  of  that  upward  curve,  the  crown  of 
the  tw(>Ifth-year  molar  leans  forward  and  |)U>hes  against  the  sixth- 
year  molar  at  the  point  where  the  enamel  is  thickest,  and  this  is  at 
the  greatest  tuberosity  of  the  tooth.  The  wi8dom-t(x>th,  when  it 
aj)pears  regularly,  rises  still  higher  up  the  cune  of  the  lower  jaw 
llian  the  twelfth-year  molar,  and  h-ans  against  the  twelfth-year 
molar  in  exactly  the  same  relative  position  that  the  twflfth-year 
molar  leans  against  the  sixth;  but,  gentlemen,  if  that  lower  wis- 
dom-tooth gets  a  faulty  start  and  becomes  impacted  beneath  the 
tulwrosity  of  the  twelfth-year  molar,  we,  who  have  seen  < 

i^Mven  up  to  die  because  of  this  trouble,  do  not  neeil  to  bt»  t  t 

the  developmental  pressure  from  behind  of  an  imi'     *    '    -  i- 

tooth  and  the  forward  push  of  the  molars  is  very  gn .;vd. 

Now,  to  return  to  the  upjHT  jaw,  the  teeth  in  which  n^trilarly 
develop  later  than  those  below.     As  these  upper  teeth  dev»  y 

des<x?nd,  and  their  cusps  are  meshed  in  with  the  cusps  of  the  lower 
teeth  in  u  manner  resembling  the  cogs  of  two  wheels  that  intenue«h. 
The  up|H'r  tiH'th  incline  outward,  the  lower  molars  and  b  ?« 

incline  inward  towards  the  ton^nic,  and  this  n\-ults  in  lb*  M|'|>^r 
molars  conung  down  astride  of  ihe  outer  row  of  « ti-n-  ..f  the  lovvr 
molars  and  bicuspids  in  such  fahhion  that  the  1  <  of 

the  sujHTluial  areas  of  these  corrugateii  or  cus^wd  teeth  an*  t 

into  contact  and  are  enabliHl  to  slide  against  each  other  in  tbr 
triturating  movements  of  the  jaw  so  as  most  efTivtually  to  com* 
minute  the  food  in  the  act  of  \\\  '  '»n. 

IMcasc  to  note  can'fully  at  tl.     j       !  that  when  th<»  d«r«^^'^'»"*->"t 
of  the  molars  is  complete   (and  tl^-^  .    juprim*?*  bicu^j'  . 
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molars  as  well),  the  curve  of  the  lower  jaw  quite  represents  the 
concavity  of  a  mortar,  while  the  upper  jaw  may  be  imagined  to  be 
the  convexity  of  the  pestle,  both  reinforced  by  corrugations  fitting 
into  each  other  and  adapted  to  do  the  heavy  work  of  adult  life.  If 
now  we  imagine  the  removal  of  one  stone  or  one  brick  from  an  arch, 
the  imagination  spontaneously  sees  the  other  members  of  this  arch 
falling  together.  This  is  just  what  happens  when  one  member 
of  these  complicated  dental  arches  of  sixteen  members  each  is  re- 
moved. Not  only  do  the  other  members  fall  together  in  a  different 
manner  from  the  normal  one,  but  that  manner  is  in  conformity  to 
the  pressure  of  development,  which  pushes  from  the  wisdom-tooth 
forward  to  the  cuspid,  both  above  and  below,  while  the  force  of 
the  lips  draws  backward  to  the  cuspids  all  incisor  teeth  above  and 
below.  The  upper  and  lower  cuspids,  therefore,  may  be  regarded 
as  being  the  most  nearly  fixed  'points  of  any  among  the  movable 
occupants  of  the  mouth.  In  illustration  of  the  operation  of  this 
fixed   law   of   development,    and   that   nature's   efforts   to   repair 

Fig.  1. 


damage  are  always  exerted  along  the  same  lines,  I  present  for  your 
consideration  the  drawings  of  two  mouths,  one  of  which  has  lost 


Tig.  2. 


the  right  lower  bicuspid  by  extraction,  the  other  of  which  lost  the 
left  lower  bicuspid  by  failure  to  develop.    The  results  are  the  same. 


Conmiuentfg  of  the  Kjtnuiion  of  Prrmnnrnt  Trrth.-^  / 


3A9 


and  trituration  cannot  ho  [^Tfonnofl  upon  the  side  whcir  th.   . - 


I  1., 


Fio   4 


irnctioM  or  IIh'  loss  iHcurrnl.     I        >  ' 

tito  fact  that  the  hIzo  of  tlic  th'h;...  ...«..«>.  i^it,^  mhimiiifih^i  %.,  %», 
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width  of  one  member  in  each  of  these  cases  gives  that  much  less 
room  for  the  free  movements  of  the  tongne,  and  to  the  critical 


Fig. 


Fig.  0. 


smaller  than  the  other.    These  same  conditions  appear  in  the  draw- 


ConsffjuenreM  of  the  Kjiraction  oj   l'rni»i„,„i   inH, — Ji'^ur      :\\\ 

iiigH  in  tiie  Dental  Cosmos  for  June,  1899,  pagen  526  to  530,  m 
all  the  modclg  Khown  exhibit  a  Mtrai^hteiiing  of  the  horizontal  lines 
of  iiinKtication,  a  ritiini  towardi)  the  •  of  the  t«-r  v 

teetli,  a  consequr'iit  diiiiiiuition  in  ma-ii- .mn^  piwer,  a  ^h  4 

of  the  bite,  and,  if  we  are  {NTniitted  to  nlln.l.-  t<i  appcara. ,  a 

weakening  of  the  expression  of  the  eount* 

A  third  case,  which  I  pn*scnt,  also  had  the  two  first  upper  b     . 
pids  removed  and  the  up|)er  front  teeth  drawn  downward,  spr- 
ing the  ciisj)id8  somewhat.     "This  regulation  took  place  when  the 
j)aticnt  was  fourtf'on  years  of  ago,  at  which  time,  a<        '  v 

'•  -'ription  written  then,  the  lower  ciisj)id  ntoo*!  upi 
;   I  bicuspid  leaned  a  little  backward,  the  sei-ond  b. 
forward,  so  that  its  tuljcrosity  touched  accurately  the  ti. 
the  first  bicuspid.     The  first  lower  molar  occupied  a  similar  j 
tion  towards  the  second  bicuspid,  and  the  second  molar  in  turn  the 
same  thing  towards  the  first.     The  m-  of  the  cu  n 

upper  and  lower  teeth  was  good.     Masin  iiii<«n  and  tritur.n;  1 

1)0  performed  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth."     The  Sivonti  i  ^ 

tliis  mouth  was  taken  six  years  later.    The  lower  incisors  1. 
-idcrably  forward,  the  lower  cuspids  are  no  longer  upright,  the  fir»t 
bicuspid  leans  so  far  forward  that  the  tuberosity  of  the  second 
bicuspid  is  I)elow  the  tuberosity  of  the  first,  and  almost  the  same 
(  ondition  exists  betwwn  the  molar  and  the  second  '  d.     TIk» 

lower  arch  is  distinctly  made  narrower,  and  yet  it  \nn  i"  ri'inem- 
l»cred  that  nothing  has  been  extracted  from  the  lower  jaw,  nor  has 
my  tooth  Imh^mi  filed.  The  movement  that  we  see  in  this  case  is 
entirely  due  to  the  change  in  occlusion,  which  1ms  taken  plac«  since 
removing  the  natural  support  from  in  front  of  the  seiH>nd  bicuspid. 
\V«'  cannot  see  that  the  six  U|)|H*r  front  teeth  have  gone  b.  1, 

although  I  tried  my  best  to  make  them  do  so,  but  we  do  ><••  i:..it 
the  back  upper  tivth  have  come  forward,  and  in  their  .  •  ••  •  •  f»ir- 
ward  the  change  in   the  lines  of  contact  has  U'imi  su  .'    tlie 

uplKT  te<3th  have  driven  the  lower  tet»th  forward  also,  and  in  thai 
forward  movi'ment  has  occurrtMl  a  distinct  shortening  of  i\w  bite 
lo  the  extent  S4»en  here. 

The  third  model  of  this  nu>uth  has  Uvn  made  within  a 
wt'eks,  and  is  ten  years  later  tlum  tlu»  w\*i»nd  ir    '  '       \   - 
of  fractures  have  oeeurn'tl  of  the  t<'et'<    >'   ^  "^ 
the  makMclusion  produtvtl  by  thos4«  un  •» 

years  ago.     The  next  diagram  sliows  a  strai.  -f  the 
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zontal  lines  of  the  dental  arches  from  before  backward,  so  that  the 
concavity  of  the  line  of  the  lower  molars  and  the  convexity  of  the 
line  of  the  upper  molars  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  perceptible,  restoring 
very  much  the  style  of  occlusion  of  the  temporary  teeth.  These 
two  cases  have  lost  the  twelfth-year  molars. 

Ftg.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


iVnother  result  that  follows  the  loss  of  permanent  teeth  is  gen- 
erally a  diminishing  of  the  arch  of  the  six  front  teeth,  and  a 
straightening,  because  of  the  shortening  of  the  lines  of  the  back 
teeth.  The  reason  for  this  is  apparent  when  we  consider  that  the 
individual  members  of  an  arch  are  seeking  to  support  each  other. 

The  third  effect,  distinctly  visible  if  permanent  teeth  are  early 
extracted,  is  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  arch  or  vault  of  the 
palate,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  interfere  very  seriously  with 
vocalization  by  diminishing  the  boundary  lines  in  which  the  vocal 
organs  must  necessarily  act,  so  that  supreme  vocalization,  whether 
by  actor,  clergyman,  singer,  or  lawyer,  is  in  its  greatest  perfection 
impossible  where  the  destructive  hand  of  the  extractor  has  been 
at  work.  Patti  would  never  have  been  heard  of  if  her  sixth-year 
molars  had  been  extracted  at  an  early  age.  The  straightening  of 
the  lines  of  dental  arches  and  the  diminution  of  the  size  of  the 
arch  frequently  leaves  so  little  room  for  the  tongue  that  accurate 
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enunciation  is  rendered  difficult  if  not  impOMiblc.    Thii  if  oim»  of 
the  results  that  does  not  immediately  »u|)encne  upon  extrai  • 
hut  comes  later,  and  is  therefore  not  as  perceptible  to  the  cmj^ual 
observer  as  some  of  the  other  n-xults. 

Apain,  a  most  imiK)rtant  and  highly  del  ^  ♦v\- 

(raction  is  that  it  Khortens  tlu*  bite, — that  is,  .:  :..=  ""d 

chin  to  approximate  more  than  would  be  nonnal  had  th-  ii 

no  extraction.     Ten  years  a^o,  in  discussing  this  subject  with  a 
profennional  friend,  he  presented  for  our  in.«p<»ction  s*mie  models  of 
the  siime  mouth  U-fore  and  after  the  extraction  of  certain  V    ' 
and  asked  me  if  the  UKxlel  after  extraction  did  U"' 
m;j  of  the  bite  consideral)ly  ^'reater  than  that  wi... 
extraction.     I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  there  was  h   _  t 

the  bite  was  not  as  long  as  it  would  normally  have  U 
extraction  not  been  practised.     One  of  our  pn>feji,sion  lately  Niid. 

*  The  jaws  are  like  scissors  with  something  between.     The  least 

thinjj  taken  away  allows  the  sciss<»r-blades  to  come  nearer 

is  very  concisely  put,  but  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  tr  nn  "i 
fiiy  assertion — that  with  the  deveb>pnieiit  <»f  the  jMni.  i  ,..f»f   f.-.i}\ 

Kcurs  also  an  incn»ased  development  of  the  alve<>|i  «.i  ^  \ 

a  lengthening  or  ojH'ning  of  the  bite  consequent  U|>on  the  enii 
»)f  the  permanent  teeth — is  very   plainly  shown  in  the 

Fio  r» 


:~  .1 


and  several  nunlels  whuh  I   j»r«-.iiit  herewith.  «ho\i 

ciduous  teeth  caiight   at    their  .»•  -i"  >'    '•  V' I   and   t 

the   development    and   cons4»«pi.  ng  of 

teeth.     A  patient  came  into  my  hands  many  \rarn  atf»»  wh«»#r  bilt* 

was  so  shortened  by  the  extniction  of  the  -  ir*  that 

the  lower  incisors  were  not  at  all  Titiblo  >*heii   ' 

closed,  but  were  striking  the  up|M»r  gum?^        *  '  -ick  "i  • 

U'  such  an  extent  that  the  mouth  waa  cui.«.*«.iv^   '^"•'»         .  ^ — S 
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pain.  The  molars  and  bicuspids  were  all  wedged  apart  and  ap- 
proximal  fillings  that  knuckled  were  put  in,  by  this  means  pre- 
serving permanently,  in  a  measure,  the  spaces  that  had  been  gained 
bv  wedging.     This  process  lengthened  the  bite  sufficiently  to  free 

Fig.  10. 


the  gums  from  the  contact  of  the  lower  incisors,  and  has  remained 
an  efficient  remedy  for  twenty  years.  Occasionally  after  extraction 
of  molar  teeth  the  bite  is  so  shortened  that  the  lower  incisors, 
striking  behind  and  against  the  upper  incisors,  drive  them  forward 
and  cause  the  upper  incisors  to  project  to  such  a  degree  that  closure 
of  the  lips  is  difficult  if  not  impossible.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
condition  of  things  is  again  to  supplv  the  missing  teeth,  or  missing 
substance,  thereby  lengthening  the  bite  and  withdrawing  the  lower 
incisors  from  their  contact  with  the  upper  ones.  This  is  an  opera- 
tion that  the  more  experienced  men  among  us  are  sometimes  called 
upon  to  perform. 

Following  upon  this  separation  of  certain  teeth,  where  extrac- 
tion has  been  practised,  comes  an  undue  crowding  when  the  teeth 
touch  at  all.  It  is  generally  supposed,  and,  I  think,  is  almost 
always  said  to  the  patient,  that  the  extraction  is  done  to^make  room. 
So  far  from  making  room,  room  is  always  diminished,  and  what 
room  remains  is  crowded,  not  only  by  teeth  touching  too  forcibly, 
but  by  their  dropping  inward  in  the  straightened  lines  before 
spoken  of  tow^ards  the  tongue,  and  impinging  upon  the  room  re- 
quired by  the  tongue.  If,  a  few  years  after  extracting  teeth,  we 
were  to  take  impressions  of  the  same  mouth,  we  should  invariably 
find  that  room  had  been  lost,  not  made. 

Again,  whenever  the  cutting  or  triturating  ends  of  the  teeth 
are  not  in  contact,  separation  of  certain  teeth  from  each  other  is 
caused,  leaving  an  exposure  of  the  gums  to  the  contact  of  hard 
food  in  the  act  of  mastication.  Another  result  incidental  to  these 
movements  is  the  imperfect  mastication  of  food  owing  to  dimin- 
ished surface  and  to  the  failure  of  the  occluding  surfaces  of  the 
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upper  and  lower  f^'indinjij  teeth  to  mesh,  thereby  rendering  thor- 
ough mastication  of  the  food  imf)ow<ihle.  We  are  Bonn'tim**^  called 
a  nation  of  dynp^'pticfl,  and  the  fault  in  anoribed  to  bad  c«^  ' 
Perliapfi  it  mijjht  he  as  well  to  aitcril)e  gome  of  it  to  bad  dcntiBtrj, 
whirh,  instead  of  faithfully  prf»«i<'-' ■'  '  nil  of  nature's  powers,  io 
often  impairs  or  destroys  the  mn  f(  power,  and  to  ncrifloei 

the  best  interests  of  the  patient  for  the  sake  of  a  fee  that  ouf^t  to 
put  to  confusion  him  who  receives  it. 

The  next  rgsult  that  is  distinctly  noticeable  is  the  wearing  down 
of  the  cusps  in  those  cases  where  extraction  is  practised.  I  hare 
seen  greater  wear  of  the  cusp<<  at  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  age 
under  those  circumstances  than  ought  to  he  found  at  fifty  or  sixty. 

All  the  results  that  T  have  mentioned  are  plainly  enough  shown 
to  those  of  us  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  and  study  plaster 
models  of  our  patients'  mouths. 

.A  further  result  of  extraction  is  the  greater  liability  to  the 
deposit  of  tartar  at  points  where  the  self-<^  '  ''         *>o 

longer  exist.  This  arises  somotimos  from  t.-  i  ■...  ;  ..  -  .  -  ih 
being  caused  to  incline  inward  inntrad  of  outward,  as  thev  nv^ht, 
in  which  case  it  is  made  ditlicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  r:'  It 

guard  against  the  deposit  of  tartar  or  of  food.  There  is  also  (rreater 
liability  to  a  nrofound  deposit  of  tartar,  even  to  the  formation  of 
calcic  abscess,  on  the  sides  of  teeth  that  are  not  quite  in  contact. 
.Ml  intrrforcnre  with  the  arches,  whether  by  extracting  or  filing 
terth,  favors  the  deposit  of  tartar,  not  only  by  fonning  a  nidus  of 
tranquillity  of  the  oral  fluids,  but  by  preventing  that  trituration, 
which  by  itself  very  often  tends  to  cleanse  the  t«vth  from  dep*>sita 
of  food  or  of  tartar. 

Another  result  of  extraction  is  the  withdnnval  of  the  normal 
support  of  the  teeth  constituting  the  arch,  with  the  ronaeqnent  d*- 
struction  of  a  portion  of  the  support  of  the  '•   '  -....t,.* 

The  final  n\sult  that  T  will  notice  on  this  rotation 

on  their  axes  of  teeth  posterior  to  the  one  v  h  alw«y« 

gives  a  bad  occluding  surface  to  the  antagoniiing  t«with  in  the  op- 
posite jaw  and  a  triangular  spaa*  more  or  less  pronounced  for  the 
deposit  of  food  and  tartar. 

During  the  last  -  >  far  as  1  gWn 

from  my  m-ords,  1  h»>.  .....;  .  ..  ^^  ^*'  .'t!rrir!e,i 

ThrtM^  of  these   wen*   impaetrd   n^  • 

lateral  incisor  standing  so  far  out  of  line  as  to  mar  an  otherwist 
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pleasant  countenance.  This  incisor  had  resisted  the  efforts  of 
several  of  our  profession  to  coax  it  into  place,  and  I  considered 
myself  justified  in  removing  it,  drawing  the  other  incisors  down  to 
fill  the  vacancy. 

I  am  sure  that  if  my  professional  brethren  will  study  the  results 
of  extraction,  as  I  have  been  compelled  to  study  them,  from  the 
failures  that  have  resulted  through  extraction,  their  practices  can 
scarcely  be  made  as  conservative  as  my  own  has  been,  and  they  will 
never  extract  unless  the  good  to  be  gained  will  surely  and  greatly 
overbalance  the  injury  that  is  sure  to  be  done. 

As  an  instance  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  regulating 
without  extraction,  I  present  diagrams  of  the  teeth  of  a  patient  of 
my  friend  Dr.  Baker,  both  before  and  after  regulating,  together 
with  photographs  of  the  patient  before  the  operation,  and  several 
years  after.  The  operations  for  regulating  were  all  completed  in 
a  few  weeks  and  without  extracting  any  teeth,  all  of  which  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  illustrations.  The  success  of  this  effort  at 
regulating  has,  I  think,  converted  Dr.  Baker  to  the  doctrine  of 
regulating  without  extraction;  as  a  rule,  that  has  very  few  if  any 
exceptions. 
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ON  THE  EOLE  OF  SYSTEMIC  HYPERACIDITY,  AND 
OF  SULPHOCYANIDES  IN  THE  SALIVA,  IN  CHEMI- 
CAL ABRASION  OF  THE  TEETH.^ 

BY   M.    MICHAELS.^ 
(Continued  from  page  256.) 

According  to  what  has  been  already  said  concerning  diatheses 
in  general  and  their  alterative  effects  upon  the  organism,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  cause  of  the  lesion  described  must  be  sought  in  the 
saliva.  But  the  salivary  fluid  is  a  complex,  made  up  of  the  excre- 
tion of  many  glands, — parotid,  submaxillary,  sublingual,  lingual, 

^  Paper  read  before  the  National  Dental  Congress  of  France,  at  the 
session  at  Nancy,  August,  1898.  Translated  for  The  New  York  Institute  of 
Stomatology  by  Drs.  E.  A.  Bogue  and  C.  O.  Kimball,  New  York  City. 

^  Honorary  President  of  the  National  Dental  Congress. 
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biiccul,  and  lui>ial.     ll  in  of  the  lant,  the  labial  lliat  vc  mu»t 

hay  rt  few  wonls,  for  thi?  fnifition  nl  their  excrciiii^  ducU  leemi  to 
explain  the  jM-fuliar  loealiziition  of  the  errwion. 

The  labial  nnicous  glands  arc  nituated  between  the  mui^  tilar 
layer  of  the  lip  (the  articularis  oris)  and  the  mucou«  men. 
they  arc  very  numerouH,  and  describe  a  complete  ring  about  the 
buccal  orifice,     ^fore  numerous  upon  the  lateral  portiona  of  the 
lips  than  either  at  the  comnr  or  in  the  middle,  these  glands 

lie  in  the  thickness  of  the  conn<rii\r  tissue  under  the  ' 
brane,  and  are  surrounded  by  fatty  tissue.     K'  ^ 
of  several  acini,  and   is  provided   with  an  »• 
widens  at  its  lower  extremity  and  opens  upon  the  mucous  surface  in 
the  vestibular  cavity.    Often  the  excretor}'  duct  receives  other  duct^ 
from  accessory  glandules.     To  examine  these  glands  the  lip  may 
l>e  reversed  and  dried,  and  after  a  short  inten'al  a  little  drop  of 
clear  secretion  gathers  at  each  duct  opening. 

The  mixed  saliva  produced  by  all  the  glands  is  a  slightly  alka- 
line fluid  which  contains  a  special  ferment,  ptyalin,  in  the  pro- 
[)ortion  of  seven  parts  |K*r  thousand. 

Resides  mucin,  saliva  contains  chlorides  of  sodium  and  pota^ 
sium  in  varying  amounts,  sulphates  of  sodium  and  potassium, 
earthy  phosf)hatcs  and  carbonates,  phosj)hate  of  in>n,  fatty  matters, 
and  derivatives  of  acid  urates;  these  are  constant  elements.  Hut 
in  certain  conditions  we  may  find  also  un»a,  glucojM*,  biliar)*  pig- 
ment, lactic  acid,  and  leucine,  and  thes*'  subhtamvs,  exci'pl  ur\»«. 
are  found  only  in  j)athological  conditions.* 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  functional  activity  of  the  glan.l-. 
•  lialyzes  all  these  chemical  elements  out  of  the  blood  plasma,  dis- 
solved in  water  they  are  easily  nn'ognized,  if  not  by  d  '  '  -ii*. 
tluMi,  after  <lehy<lration,  by  the  nii«Tox'o|H\  or  by  ti..  ,  ...  oj*' 
with  transmitted  liglit.  Certain  crystals  are  vtdalile,  or  chiingr  m 
form,  or  lose  their  color  on  drying;  but  it  is  possible  to  fix  them 
and  cover  them  in  time  with  C*anada  balsjim. 

Certain  crystalline  organic  substances  when  in  solution  will 
crystallize  out   in  varied  forms,  branched,  stellate,  coral-!  ' 


•The  rca.  .  lh»  wilr,  at  limr#  be  tnmXy  add.  at  oUier  Ir 

ninphntcrir.     hi  puticntii  with  hy|»criiridlty,  If  turmrrlc  p«p«r  b*  rn.,  "^ 
tho  ni'iility   may   Jilwnyii  be  drtrrtftl  on  c«i.  '   *'  -^ti  ll>#  P*!*"^        I 

(louMr    r«Mtrtion    OCCUrt     uNo     in     ntiiir  ♦Iv**'.    r'.  «. 

Boiuirr/. ) 
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in  amorphous  and  atypical  shapes;  and  no  treament  is  necessary 
to  produce  these  crystals  except  evaporation  of  the  fluid,  and  they 
are  often  beautiful  and  characteristic.  This  fact  appears  impor- 
tant and  interesting.  Profound  micro-polariscopic  study  ^  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  saliva  would  enable  us  to  recognize 
initial  steps  in  a  developing  disease,  and  urinary  analysis  would 
confirm  such  results. 

It  is  well  known  that  crystalline  elements  of  the  urate  series 
are  at  times  present  in  the  saliva  of  hyperacid  patients,  in  whom 
dental  effects  of  their  condition  have  been  unrecognized,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  excess  of  such  chemicals  is  peculiar  to  certain 
pathological  conditions.  Derivatives  of  the  acid  urates  are  found 
in  the  secretions  of  hyperacid  patients  (gouty  and  rheumatic),  the 
series  of  the  sulphocyanides  of  sodium,  ammonium,  and  potas- 
sium, and  the  series  of  acid  and  basic  oxalates. 

Among  patients  with  diminished  acidity  the  creatin  group  is 
found,  and  thereby  special  effects  are  produced  on  dental  caries; 
for  the  carious  process  is  then  extremely  rapid,  and  I  have  two 
cases,  occurring  in  young  subjects,  where  the  teeth  have  been  lost 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  specialists. 

My  investigations  of  saliva  compel  me  to  recognize  other  causes 
than  micro-organisms  for  dental  caries.  The  chemical  influence 
of  the  saliva  is  undeniable,  as  can  be  proved  by  any  physiologist  or 
chemist  who  will  respect  my  observations.  The  objections  of  cer- 
tain authors,  who  deny  that  saliva  contains  acid  enough  to  produce 
appreciable  effects,  seem  to  me  to  rest  either  upon  experimental 
errors  or  upon  lack  of  reflection.  Various  medicines  introduced 
into  the  body  reappear  in  the  saliva;  iodides,  for  instance,  occur 
as  alkaline  iodides,  bromides  act  similarly,  mercury  also, — in  short, 
one  may  justly  conclude  that  active  glands  absorb,  secrete,  and 
excrete  other  things  than  their  normal  products.  No  matter  how 
feeble  the  dissolved  chemical  element  may  be,  if  it  have  affinity 
for  a  base,  there  is  a  reaction.  These  reactions  may  be  more  mani- 
fest, or  less;  that  is  merely  a  question  of  the  proportions  present 
and  the  length  of  contact. 

The  crystalline  characters  of  a  chemical  element  vary  according 

^  The  apparatus  for  microscopy  with  polarized  light  consists  of  two 
Nichols  prisms;  one,  the  polarizer,  is  placed  beneath  the  stage  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  the  other,  the  analyzer,  is  mounted  on  a  hood  that  fits  over  the 
eye-piece.     ( Nachet. ) 


On  the  R6h'  of  Syntnnir  Jfyprrnridity.—Mirhnrh  3I9 

to  the  proportion  of  nrid  and  of  banc  pit*«»nt :    n^  in  tho  ^am.  t^f 
potnsfiium  oxnlato,  which  in  comploto  cn-ntall  in  rr^-. 

may  also  nppoar,  not  completely  rn'Btallized,  in  hranrhinff  forniA. 

Synthetic  iirnte«  of  nrea  and  uric  acid  are  well  dc  '  and 

eaj'ily  found  when  the  dinth«'«ie  fhvpf>mcid)  is  well  mark*-*! ;   •' 
exist  also  in  saliva,  and  if  not  found  it  i«  owin^  to  imporf«'i  t  ••   • 
inp  or  obsenation,  and  they  give  rise  to  a  wriGS  of  change*  ;u  tiu. 
hard  tissues. 

Salts  of  soda,  chlorate  of  ammonium,  sodium  chloride  lactatm. 
tartrates,  oxalates,  sulphocyanides,  and  glucow  in  nnntablc  • 
hination  in  hlood  plasma  and  excretory  fluids,  arc  all  detected  by 
simple  drying,  and  may  l)e  studied  hy  the  microscope. 

It  is  from  my  study  of  the  crystalline  elements  in  the  saliva 
that  I  have  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  this  fluid  should  bo  <N'f»- 
sidered  in  its  action  upon  the  teeth,  for  it  is  the  excww  of  the  -_ 
thctic  compounds  of  uric  acid  in  the  saliva  which  is  the  morbid 
clement  in  certain  pathological  states. 

.\ridity  of  the  saliva  is  a  local  expression  of  a  c*--  1 

condition,  and  hy  precipitating  mucin  tends  to  form  -  ^f 

sordcs  on  the  teeth;    this  causes  a  peculiar  form  of  r;i. i  the 

neck  of  the  tooth,  so  characteristic  that    I   have  no  doubt  crenr 
practitioner  recognizes  it. 

The   rheumatic   taint   explains  still   other  appearanivs  of  the 
oral  tis.«ues.     Certain  affixations  of  the  gums,  gouty  <  in  Xht* 

jaw-hones,  alveolo-dental   abscess,    '  ration  of  tlie   i;^' »"  • 

painless  loss  of  the  tieth,  are  all    nsniis  which  accompaaji    in. 
gouty  constitution. 

Among  the  rheumatic  the  characteristic  changes  are  d   ' 
wilivary  acidity  is  dependent  on  the  sulphocyanides  of  sodium  and 
ammonium,  while  the  local  manifestations  are  alveolar  nrum' 
nervous  constriction  of  the  palate.  diminishe<l  saliva,  the  teeth 
"set  on  edge,"  pain  in  the  maxillar)*  joint,  penetrating  earifa,  and 
chemical  erosion  of  the  t<»eth. 

The  sj)ecial  f»>rms  of  oral  chani''  <  .lue  to  irh!rr»«c  in  the  salira 
are  so  distinct  that  we  ne«'d  only  i  »"*^  blind- 

ing gums,  the  stale  or  fetid  breath,  and  the  denuded  t 
Mes  is  a  hyperacid  diathesis,  and  the  manifold  buccal  «'^ 
of  patients  sufTering  fn>m  the  iliN'a«M»  are  «  • 

always  the  accompaniment  of  oth«  ral  :ii 

to  mention,  however,  that  I  have  .  '  ^"'-•'  .,:.-  -i 
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initial  stage  of  this  disease.  The  fact  is  well  known  among  medi- 
cal men,  and  the  analysis  of  the  urine  decides  the  diagnosis  at 
once. 

The  changes  observed  in  the  teeth  and  the  mncons  membrane 
of  the  mouth  are  so  clearly  distinguished  in  different  diatheses,  that 
one  must  recognize  a  special  salivary  activity  in  each  to  explain  the 
facts. 

Fatty  and  uric  acids,  lactic  and  oxalic  acids,  acetone,  and 
sulphocyanides  are  the  acid  matters  which  have  a  great  affinity  for 
the  lime  in  the  teeth.  These  acids  occur  in  saliva  in  variable  per- 
centages, which  explains  the  relatively  long  time  needed  to  produce 
some  of  the  effects. 

The  mistaken  or  unknown  facts  of  vital  chemistry,  and  the  un- 
recognized relation  of  the  saliva  to  each  diathesis,  result  in  the 
non-differentiation  of  these  various  acids  and  bases.  Beaunis,  in 
his  treatise  on  Human  Physiology,  states  that  the  presence  of  sul- 
phocyanides in  saliva  is  not  constant,  and  that  the  conditions  of 
their  appearance  are  undetermined.  He  adds  that  they  are  thought 
to  occur  only  in  dental  caries  and  in  the  mouths  of  smokers, 
although  their  formation  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  con- 
ditions other  than  these.  According  to  him  the  mode  of  formation 
of  sulphocyanides  ^  in  the  body  is  unknown,  but  it  may  probably 
be  explained  by  the  presence  of  a  molecule  of  cyanogen  in  the 
albuminous  molecule.  It  is  supposed,  he  declares,  that  sulpho- 
cyanides are  only  the  result  of  disassimilation. 

Gautrelet,^  who  is  a  biological  chemist,  states  that  the  physio- 
logical excretion  of  sulphocyanic  acid  is  considerable,  and  may 
be  considered  the  chief  regulator  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  hence 
of  their  digestive  action  upon  starchy  foods.  The  presence  of  sul- 
phocyanides in  the  saliva  may  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron. 

But  since  derived  uric  acid  combines  with  different  bases,^  as 


^  Potassium  sulphocyanide  may  be  formed  synthetically  as  follows : 
Neutral  adenin  is  changed  by  nitric  acid  to  hypoxanthin,  and  potassium 
hydrate  with  this  gives  potassium  sulphocyanide,  C5H5  ( NH )  5 -f  H2NO3  = 
C5H,(NH),0  +  2(NH)  +  H  A  and  C,H3(NH)5  +  KOH  =  5C(NH)K  + 
6H,0. 

^  See  Gautrelet,  "  Urines,  dgpCts,  sediments,  etc." 

*  To  detect  faint  traces  of  sulphocyanides  in  saliva  or  other  organic 
liquids,  which  give  no  appreciable  color  with  perchloride  of  iron,  distil  the 


On  tht-  Uolf  Of  ,^y-r,nnr  tlyi>rraiuldy.      JUu/.  ' 

amiiioniuin,  potuHKiurn,  and  lUKlium,  the  cx«ct  conibin«tion  in  any 
patliological  utate  Bhould  be  detemiincd  in  order  to  i  tt 

from  othcrn. 

Ainon^  pationtfl  witli  acid  »••   •       r!.   .    ~a\' -    -.r. 
of  variable  <jiiaiitity,  and  i)CT(bl<»rul«!  of  ir   •     :  ■ 
the  ba.M'  combined;    hence  niirttaken  conclu-i  l-  a:.    ^.      . 
is  neceHsary,  therefore,  to  use  other  iesU, — Neiwlcr's,  for  ii. 
— to  detect  annnoniuni,  platinum  bichloride  for  potaMium,  etc 

In  the  nuineroUH  urine  analyncri  made  for  mc  bjr  Gautn!*. 
among  hyperacid   patients  e^^|)eciaIly,   to    '  ine  their 

(eristic  dental  changes,  we  have  had  npporiunir,  ;  ' vzc  ai^*- 

j<aliva  of  Bonie  cases  of  chemical  erosion  of  the  ti .  ...  .    .iad  Gautr» 

let  Btates  that  the  sulphocyanide  is  an  ammonium,  not  a  p<itajMniii 
salt,  as  tlie  pliysiologists  claim. 

According  to  my  observations  and  analyses,  sodium  and  am 
monium  sulphocyanides  are  easily  detected  in  the  saliva  of  m'»-t 
hyi)era(id  patients,  and  the  miernsco|)e  also  diseoTcrs  them;    but 
there  is  never  any  chemical  alirasion  of  the  teeth. 

I  have  determined  that  rheumatic  patient •«  1w>v.>  n  r1inrrt.»..r;*. 
tic  ft)rm  of  caries,  of  a  blackish  tint,  attac  king 
To  clear  up  the  question,  M.  Monfet,  the  chemist,  has  analyzed 
for  me  the  saliva  of  a  case  where  there  was  chemical  croaion  of 
several  teeth;   and  it  was  discovered  that  the  su!  •  waa  a 

double  salt  of  ammonium  and  potassium,  and  it  is  ' 
ment  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  active  eauM.>  of  tli«   ^"^  mnii  lii*- 
st ruction   mentioned.      The   analysis   of   the   urine  demon ^itratrd. 
further,  a  condition  of  rheumatism  and  neurasthenia.    It  i 

abundant    calcium    oxalate,    incompletely    cryhtallixcd,    tb 
acidity  express4.«d  as  phosphoric  acid  was  increased  two  I. 
and  sixty-one  jht  cent.,  and  the  un'a  was  only  soYenty-nu»e  p»*r 
cvni. 

In  thriH}  other  eas<\s  pre»<'ntiv  '  .•^.•.•.•'    'i  ..,....:..i,  th..  ,.r;„..  .•^%.. 

a  similar  analysis;    there  were  a 

the  calcium  oxalate  is  constant,  the  acidity  e.\; 

acid  is  incn'as<Hl  fn>m  one  hundnnl  and  thirty  to  two  hundrvd 

ninety-five  |mt  cent.;    the  lower  figun\  neiditv  ••!»«»  hundnM  and 

wilivn  with  phoiiphoric  ncld,  try  thr  flrtt  drop*  which  cow  otwr  wlUi  SItrr 
|m|>i»r  di|>]HNl  in  p<»rrhIorldc  of  iron  •olution.  to  which  h*«  Ixwn  A<iil«il  hy^m 
chloric  «ciil.  nnd  thrn  driotl;  r«ch  drop  of  lh«»  dintillMl  Milirm  fitrw  a  rmd 
ntftin.     (HcAiinin,  rhyn.  liuin..  ii.  p.  27.) 
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thirty  per  cent.,  in  a  case  of  rheumatic  migraine,  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  normal  elements  were  reduced. 

The  salivary  analysis  in  the  same  case  gave  0.072  gramme  alka- 
line sulphocyanides  to  the  litre,  or  about  five  hundred  per  cent., 
and  the  salivary  acidity,  in  phosphoric  acid,  was  two  hundred  per 
cent,  above  normal.  The  average  urinary  acidity  among  the  rheu- 
matic varies  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  per  cent. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  then,  in 
my  understanding  of  it,  are  diminished  urine  (from  sixty  to 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  normal  daily  amount),  and  diminution  of 
all  normal  urinary  constituents  together,  and  appearance  in  the 
saliva  of  uric  acid  derivatives,  sulphocyanides,  and  oxalic  acid, 
varying  from  two  to  seven  times  the  normal. 

Chemical  abrasions  of  the  teeth  are  very  clearly  circumscribed, 
and  are  due  to  constant  contact  of  secretions  from  the  labial 
glands;  but  the  question  remains  as  to  what  chemical  agent  dis- 
solves the  dental  enamel  and  causes  such  destruction.  In  view 
of  the  numerous  products  which  I  have  discovered  in  the  saliva, 
already  mentioned  above,  I  have  endeavored  to  reproduce  chemical 
erosion  experimentally. 

The  hypothetic  action  of  alkaline  sulphocyanides  (of  potassium 
and  ammonium)  is  as  foUlows :  They  dissolve  the  ossien  ^  of  the 
teeeth,  expose  their  mineral  elements,  and  unite  with  them  to  form 
sulphocyanide  of  calcium  and  soluble  phosphates  of  potassium  and 
ammonium. 

The  following  has  been  my  method  of  experiment:  Twelve 
cubic  centimetres  of  saliva,  freshly  drawn,  are  filtered  and  acidu- 
lated with  one  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  fluid  is  then  divided 
into  two  portions.  Of  these,  one  is  concentrated  by  gentle  heat 
after  a  few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  platinum  chloride  are 
added,  and  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  days  octahedral  crystals  are 
developed,  yellow  in  color,  composed  of  platino-chlorate  of  am- 
monium and  potassium.  The  other  portion  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  a  platinum  crucible  and  calcined  at  a  dull  red  heat.    The 

^The  organic  principle  which  solidifies  the  prisms  of  enamel  is  kera- 
tine,  a  special  chemical  constituent  of  epithelial  tissues,  such  as  hair,  nails, 
horn;  and  found  also  in  non-epithelial  membranes,  such  as  gland  capsules, 
the  crystalline  lens,  sarcolemma,  and  neurilemma,  and  cell  membranes  of 
cartilage,  bone,  and  connective  tissue.  The  mode  of  formation  is  unknown. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  swells  up  with  acetic  acid,  and  dis- 
solves in  caustic  alkalies. 


O/i  the  Hole  oj  A>y.'Ji  mi>    iiy^nruiuiUy. — MuU-t 

8ialoin  and  uininoniucal  BalU  arc  thus  volatilized.  A  little  di^ 
tilled  water,  containing  a  few  drops  of  alcoholic  solution  of  plmti- 
nuni,  iH  then  added,  and  the  mixture  set  aflide.  After  four  or  five 
da}'«,  crystulrt  nlowly  form,  Icwj  al  '  t  than  in  the  other  portion, 
entirely  composj-d  of  potasiiium  |'i.ii.ii.>-chIorate,  in  ".-  "t>lorGd 
octahedral  crystals;   these  are  easily  discov.  n  .1  hv  tl.  .^..r-- 

The  patient  whose  saliva  was  thus  invt  .  .^.i^  :..... 

for  several  years,  and  in  July,  Ib'JG,  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
his  case.  On  my  request,  Gautrelet,  at  Vichy,  analyzed  Ujth  hii^ 
urine  and  saliva.  The  results  were:  Saliva:  reaction  neutral; 
contains  ammonium  sulphocyanidc,  0. liJU  cubic  centimetre  per 
litre.  Compare  this  with  mixed  saliva:  0.050  rn).;..  ■•  rr.inetrv  per 
litre;    and  Jakowsky's  figures:    O.OGO  cubic  «  per  litre. 

In  other  words,  the  saliva  contained  twice  the  normal  amount  of 
sulphocyanidc,  which  in  this  case  was  only  the  ammonium  nit, 
contrary  to  what  1  have  found  in  normal  s^iliva. 

The  urinary  analysis  by  Ciautrelet,  of  the  same  ilale,  pmcnt« 
the  sjK'cial  features  of  rheumatic  arthritis;   the  urine  wa^  of  high 
«|>ecilic  gravity,  its  fluorescence  was  increas<*d,  hti.  ..n  i  m.  ,    I'.u-  . 
dant,  and  sulphocyanides  in  traces;    abnormal  • 
oxalate.    The  principal  j)ercentage8  were: 

l>rf  erat. 

I>nily  amount,  1*200  cubic  contimcln"*  ;  nnntm!  f«»r 

ihiM  rnM«,  1776  cubic  c«•ntiu»«•tn•^ 
Ariilily  ill  phiwplu'ric  ari«l     .    .  .1 

Chlorine,  jii«  »hl<»riii«-^  .1"  iJU 

Urctt SraO  79 

.\notluT  analysis  made   in  tlunt   ^.».-    al)out   •^'•'  -'•••«•'   r«».iilf 
but  the  acidity   was  less,  being  one  hundn'tl  an 
cent.;  calcium  oxalate,  crystalline  and  amorphou'*.  %•  ^nl. 

The  following  case  sivms  to  deserve  s))ecial  coi  :   Mw^ 

.\.,  fifty  years  of  age;   8U|)erior  incisors  eroded  and  :  I  ffoni 

top  to  bottom;  chemical  action,  so  intense  that  tl- 
over  the  whole  surface.     The  lateral  incisors  ha\f  a  j.i; 
<»ndary    (h-ntine   covering    in    the    pulp-cax'^       T^.-    • 
rnxliHl  in  ridges,  the  alTected  part  Iwuiir  i  . 

to  heat  and  touch.     The  mucH)US  m  •♦  of  the  upper  hp  pnr- 

scMits  confluent  wilivary  glands  who.  .  •  ^n  bath<*«  the  wboW* 
surfare  of  the  ttvth. 

This  ease,  n^nuirkable  ft»r  ll  t  of  llie  t       " 

is  also  «»f  interest  IxTaus**  of  the  itevere  p^in  it  cav.  •  » ••»  »»4.*.- 
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tiveness  of  the  abraded  surfaces  was  so  acute  that  the  patient  was 
often  obliged  to  keep  to  her  bed.  An  anodyne  treatment  helped 
the  condition  until  I  decided  to  employ  the  potential  cautery 
(chemical)  ;   the  cure  was  immediate. 

I  have  only  the  salivary  analysis  in  this  case.  The  reaction 
of  the  sulphocyanides  was  feeble,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  strong  ammoniacal  reaction. 

The  hyperaesthesia  varies  much  in  different  subjects  of  chemi- 
cal erosion.  It  may  be  considerable  in  one  case  and  absent  in 
another,  but  when  the  abrasion  results  mechanically,  from  masti- 
cation, metallic  supports  for  teeth,  or  too  vigorous  use  of  the  tooth- 
brush, there  are  periods  of  increased  pain  at  times.  The  old 
method  of  actual  cautery  with  the  red-hot  iron  was  painful  and 
rather  frigh±ful,*^a*^d^.chMiilcal.  6^ustics  like  silver  nitrate  and  gold 
chloride  are  not  very  powerful,  and  discolor  the  teeth.  I  have  em- 
ployed antimony  chloride  ^'with'atJvantage,  but  as  the  caustic  power 
of  this  salt  is  extreme,  the  greatest  care  is  required  in  its  use. 
Such  therapeutic  use  of  it,  however;- is  efficacious  and  free  from  in- 
convenience with  certain  precautions,  and  it  does  not  discolor  the 
teeth.  The  pain  of  its  application  lasts  but  a  moment  and  is  easily 
borne,  but  where  there  are  several  abrasions  present  I  treat  only 
three  or  four  at  a  sitting.  I  apply  the  caustic  by  raising  the  lip 
and  protecting  it  with  a  roll  of  cotton,  drying  the  surface  of  the 
tooth,  and  with  the  dull  end  of  a  quill  toothpick  rubbing  on  a  drop 
of  the  antimony  chloride.  I  avoid  touching  the  gums,  and  over  the 
spot  I  lay  a  small  piece  of  some  protective  and  retain  it  several 
seconds.  Lastly,  the  mouth  is  rinsed  with  soda  solution,  four 
grains  of  the  bicarbonate  to  the  litre  of  water.  While  this  caustic 
action  may  be  severely  painful,  such  effects  last  only  a  minute  or 
two  at  most,  and  where  a  slight  sensitiveness  persists  for  a  few 
days  the  treatment  should  be  repeated.    But  usually  once  is  enough, 

^Antimony  chloride  is  a  poisonous  caustic  which  disorganizes  the 
tissues,  and  under  the  name  of  butter  of  antimdny  has  been  used  by  physi- 
cians to  cauterize  wounds  made  by  the  bites  of  rabid  or  poisonous  animals. 
It  destroys  at  the  point  of  contact,  but  only  superficially,  but  I  think  it 
has  a  deeper  effect  in  its  tendency  to  coagulate  and  mummify  the  albumin 
of  the  fibrillary  neurin.  The  cure  is  radical  and  without  return.  Experi- 
mentally one  can  put  a  little  white  of  egg  in  a  test-tube,  and  add  a  drop  of 
chloride  of  antimony;  with  a  hand  lens  the  coagulum  is  discovered  at  the 
point  of  contact,  and  all  about  it  is  a  zone  of  its  influence,  where  the  albu- 
min has  been  rendered  non-putrescible. 
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Types  of  chemical  abrasion  of  the  teeth. 


On  the  Role  oj  t^y.-ittmu:  JJy/Mnt4oUiy. —  AfuhtuU.  :JL'.'» 

in  the  manner  ([cscrWHt],  which  is  also  to  be  reconunanded  in  anj 
case  where  the  dentine  is  denuded. 

The  prophylaxis  of  chemical  abrafion  is  twofold,  local  and 
^pneral.  The  dcHtniction  of  the  tcH»th  may  bo  arrested  by  punc- 
turing' the  labial  ^'lands  with  the  Paquelin  thermo-caatery.  Tbeae 
glandfl  are  very  pmall  and  not  deep,  reaching  in  only  on«-  rxuA  n 
half  millimetres  below  the  mucous  surface,  and  very  sli. 
terization  will  destroy  them.  Moreover,  these  hyperacid  ;  .'  u 
should  1)0  put  on  general  alkaline  treatment.  And  when  the  de- 
rived uric  alkaloids  and  the  sulphocyanides  become  over 
by  the  total  alkalinity,  the  destnirtive  action  ccaiiefi. 

As  my  hypothesis  of  a  chomiral  action  to  explain  th* 
of  dental  erosion  may  be  roceivod  with  doubt,  I  made  th*-   '        r. 
ing  experimental  research  to  confirm  it,  and  repeated  it  two  or 
three  times: 

In  a  litre  of  water  T  dissolved  one  gramme  of  potassium  sulpho- 
ryanide,  which  is  greater  by  far  than  the  normal  perrt'ntage  of 
the  salt  in  the  saliva;  but  as  chomiral  erosion  in  the  mouth  may 
take  five  to  ton  years,  ono  is  justified  in  using  a  stronger  solution 
for  the  test.  A  capillary  tul)o,  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point  and 
curved  like  the  letter  V,  was  passed  through  a  cork  and  OM  end 
dipped  into  the  sulphocyanide  solution.  The  other  end  carried  a 
wire  which  held  a  natural  tooth  against  its  tip,  and  this  capillary 
siphon,  once  started,  kept  the  tooth  surface  constantly  wet  The 
movement  of  the  fluid  was,  of  course,  ver)'  slow,  but  from  time  to 
time  a  droj)  would  fall  from  the  tr>oth  into  a  nnvptacle  bt^low,  and 
at  the  end  of  some  days  the  surface  of  the  enamel  pres^^ntM  er»- 
sions  entirely  comparable  with  thos4»  of  several  in  the  mouths  of 
patients. 

In  all  my  cases,  the  hy|)eraeid  bad  ammonium  ♦i'  » 

the  saliva,  hut  no  abrasions;    while  those  who***  ti^tn   «.  m    mius 
alTected  presented  in  their  saliva  t^- •  -.T.^^'-v  .,„  .t.   ,.f  T».itrt.*4i\im 

Therefore,  by  rra.son  of  my  ob--  . 

yses,  I  f(H»l  that  my  hy|>othesis,  which  I  havo  mlvnnciHl  t.  n 

chemical  dental  erosion,  a  problem  for  so  Ion 
physiologists,  has  IxH^n  demonstrated  a  verity. 

KOTB. 

Case  T.,  Fig.  I  :    Ml..  age<l  forty-eight  vonr*:   Inwrr  tMlh,  M 

well  as  upjMT,  present  chemical  erosion.    Tl  »rs. 
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cially  the  left  lateral  incisor,  are  more  involved.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  process  has  destroyed  the  dentine  under  the  enamel  of 
the  teeth  of  two  millimetres.  One  tooth  alone  of  the  upper  arch 
shows  a  small  abrasion  in  the  centre  of  its  surface.  Gautrelet's 
analysis  of  the  saliva  in  this  case  shows :  Eeaction  neutral ;  sulpho- 
cyanide  (the  ammonium  salt),  0.120  gramme  to  the  litre;  normal 
mixed  saliva,  0.050  gramme  to  the  litre ;  Jakowsky's  analysis,  0.060 
gramme  to  the  litre.  The  saliva  thus  contains  twice  the  normal 
percentage  of  sulphocyanide,  and  it  is  not  the  potassium  but  the 
ammonium  salt. 

Fig.  1. 
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The  urine  presents  increased  acidity  and  chlorides;  other  nor- 
mal elements  decreased,  calcium  oxalate,  skatol,  and  peptones.  The 
total  acidity  expressed  as  phosphoric  acid  is  4.80  grammes  per  litre, 
or  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  per  cent.,  and  the  chlorine  (as 
chlorides)  is  7.94  grammes  per  litre,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  per  cent. 

Case  II.,  Fig.  2 :  M.  B.  M.,  aged  forty-two  years ;  three  of  the 
upper  teeth  are  abraded;    the  right  canine  is  almost  destroyed. 


On  th,'  Hob'  oj  Syist>mu    HypfracidUjf, — MithitrlM. 
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Vhv.  hurfiurs  involved  an?  HiinMith  and  whiU»,  their  edges  iharp. 
The  inciHorti  and  left  canini?  pnwnt  a  Iom  of  iiub«Uncc  ab«olutfly 
typical.  Oantrclft'H  analyrtin  of  the  naliva  in  thin  caM*  j^ave  O.'iilO 
LTuniiiH'  hiiI|)Imm  yanide  of  ammonium  |H»r  litn*.  The  urinary  an- 
.ilvsis  Khnwed  inrnan-d  acidity;  total  acidity  exprv»MW<l  in  ph.»*- 
|ilioric  acid,  a.OS  ^raminetj  |Hr  litre,  or  two  hundnnl  and  nii 
live  per  cent.  Ii<>ucomaineH  abundant ;  trai-ea  of  itulphnryar 
.iiid  mucin  ;  chloridt»«  and  un-a  abundant ;   phosphate*  diniinif>h«ii 

Fio.  2. 
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Cast>  III.,  Fig.  :J:  Mtk.  A.,  aK^nl  fifty  yean»;  iiupi'rior  inciM»r» 
enwled  and  l)evelle<l  from  top  to  lH>ttom;  pulp-ravity  of  lateral 
iiuinors  opened  ;  canine?*  en>ded  in  furrown;  |iM>-r-»-'^.-i »  .i.f.n^r, 
Tmited  with  antimony  chloritle.     Salivar}-  ana  ul 

te8te<l  in  my  laboratory,  a  notable  incrt^am^  of  nulphix  *  wm# 

obflervod. 

raw»  IV..  Fig.  I:  Hanm  J.,  aj^nl  forty-two  y«ir»;  left  uppw 
canine  xhowH  emnion  with  sharp  wIgwL  Tlie  fin«)  riffhl  pmnolar 
has  an  abraded  nurface  and  aU.  a  tmnnverw'  ^T^M^^^-  n««r  U»  K^im. 
mechanically  prodmv<l  by  the  t.M>th-bruMh.     The  ti*..  i*f«d*ma  are 
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aiipcrposed  and  painless.     The  analysis  of  the  saliva,  made  by 
Gautrelct,  is  as  follows: 

Grammes  per  litre. 

Totul  acidity  in  pliosphoric  acid 2.200 

Normal •    .  0.000 

Alkaline  sulphocyanides 0.072 

Normal 0.015 

Alkaline  chlorides 4.530 

xVlkaline  sulphates 0.460 

Alkaline  earthy  phosphates .        .    ,    .    ■ 0.880 

Peptone trace. 

Albumin 0.340 

"  Leucomaines abundant. 

Microscopical  examination  revealed  abundant  epithelial  cells, 
cell  nuclei,  leucocytes,  and  bacteria.  Urinary  analysis  revealed  a 
decided  increase  in  the  acidity.     Expressed  as  phosphoric  acid  it 

Em.  3. 
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was  2.27  gramnies  per  litre,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  per 
cent.;   chlorine,  urea,  and  phosphates  were  diminished. 

Case  Y.,  Fig.  5 :   Mrs.  B.,  aged  forty  years ;   characteristic  be- 
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ginning  chemical  erosion;    rheumntir  (1iathi>«is.     J>ff  imtiir  inci- 
84>r8  and  right  lower  inciiK)ni  invol  saliva  mrr* 

of  aniinonium  Hulphocyanide.     No  urinary  analysis.     Com:  ii: 
plete. 
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THE  NKW  YOKK  INSTITUTE  OF  ST0MAT0IX)0Y. 

A  UKOULAU  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  on  Tuesda}-  cTcn- 
ing,  February  6,  1900,  at  the  oflTice  of  Dr.  E.  A.  liogue,  No.  63 
West  Forty -eighth  Street,  New  York,  the  President,  Dr.   E.   .\. 

Bogue,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previou.s  mcetintj  were  read  and  annroved. 

COMMUNICATIONS  ON    TIIKOUY    AND   I'liACnCK. 

Dr.  \y.  St.  Oeorge  Elliott.— I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  of  the 
nu'nil)er8  of  the  Institute  have  any  kn<»    '    '       of  the  use  of  the 
ethylate  of  sodium.     Some  yi*ars  ago  my  ..i..  ..  ..»n  was  callei!  to  it, 

and  1  have  used  it  ever  since.     It  is  very  corn)sive,  an<l  ininivs 
the  stoppers  of  tlie  bottles  so  that  it  is  often  imp<jssible  to  .  :ii 

out.    It  is  useful  in  cases  where  it  is  neccssar}*  to  remove  a  portion 
of  gum  lying  in  a  cavity :  a  piece  of  cotton  saturated  with  the  ■ 
late  of  sodium  and  applied  to  the  gum  removes  it     " 
gelatinous  nuiss,  and  gt-nerally  without  j-  !*  :^ 

ct'lK'ut  nu'dicamcnt  for  cleansing  root  * 

Dr.  Geo.  S.  Allan. — Where  is  it  oi'  i? 

Dr.  Elliott. — It  was  originally  imjwrled   from   V.  ':.  bat 

now,  in  the  form  of  a  jwwder,  it  can  bo  obtained  from  any  drug- 
gist. 

Dr.  J.  Mor*jiin  Howe. — U  it  pri'fe ruble  I 

Dr.  Elliott. —  I  have  never  us4h!  it  in  t?^  ilhcr 

fancy  it  has  not  at  all  tln»  .Han»e  ailmn.     \\  iua  i  w  v*  in 

liondon,  a  young  huly  eame  into  my  ofllcc  with  a  n 

the  upjH'r  lip,  just  over  the  left  lateral  ineisor,  and  which  vaa  jttit 
aUmt  the  size  of  a  )H>a.     1  did  not  invr 
but  asked  her  to  ollow   me  to  ri'movo  it  willi  c«». 
jected,  and  consulted  a  surgr<in.     He  pronounced  il  a  Tcrj  scriuu* 
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growth,  and  stated  that  she  would  have  to  undergo  a  painful  opera- 
tion, attended  with  the  loss  of  %ne  or  more  teeth  and  a  portion  of 
the  process,  and  that  even  then  there  was  a  liability  of  recurrence. 
The  next  time  she  called  at  my  office  I  again  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  experiment  with  it.  She  consented,  and  I  applied  the  ethylate 
of  sodium.    The  tumor  disappeared  and  has  never  returned. 

The  President. — If  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  said  under 
this  head,  we  will  proceed  to  the  essayists  of  the  evening.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  we  have  with  us  this  evening  Dr.  Horatio 
C.  Meriam,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  will  describe  to  us  a  new  suspen- 
sion crown.    I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr.  Meriam. 

(For  Dr.  Meriam's  paper,  see  page  293.) 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  F.  Milton  Smith. — I  would  like  to  ask  what  gutta-percha 
Dr.  Meriam  finds  to  be  most  useful  for  his  work;  also  the  kind 
of  gold  he  uses,  and  what  the  guage  is  ? 

Dr.  Meriam. — I  find  that  the  most  useful  form  of  gutta-percha 
is  a  combination  of  oxide  of  zinc,  six  parts,  and  ordinary  Sumatra 
hard  white  gutta-percha,  one  part,  softening  this  as  I  use  it  with 
any  of  the  essential  oils.  I  frequently  put  a  drop  of  oil  of  sassafras 
in  a  well  in  my  porcelain  slab,  and  dip  my  gutta-percha  into  it  be- 
fore introducing.  I  prefer  gutta-percha  for  this  work  because  the 
piece  can  be  so  easily  removed.  The  gold  I  use  is  eighteen  parts 
of  pure  gold,  five  parts  of  silver  and  one  part  of  copper.  This  I 
have  a  refiner  roll  out  for  me  to  about  a  30  gauge,  and  when  more 
strength  is  required  I  use  two  or  more  thicknesses. 

Dr.  Smith. — I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Meriam  if  he  makes  these 
open  face  bands  to  fit  as  tightly  as  he  can  to  the  tooth  which  they 
are  to  cover,  or  does  he  leave  a  space  for  the  gutta-percha  ? 

Dr.  Meriam. — That  depends  upon  the  condition.  For  an  ex- 
tension crown  it  is  necessary  for  the  band  to  fit  tightly,  but  in 
raaking  a  bridge  with  a  suspension  crown  this  is  not  so  important, 
and  the  band  may  be  a  little  large  and  filled  with  gutta-percha,  so 
that  the  appliance  can  be  easily  removed. 

The  President. — Dr.  Frederic  L.  Bogue  is  unable  to  be  with 
us  to-night.  He  has,  however,  sent  his  paper,  which  Dr.  Davenport 
has  kindly  consented  to  read. 

Dr.  8.  E.  Davenport. — Dr.  Frederic  L.  Bogue  has  prepared  the 
little  paper  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you.     I 
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am  Borry  to  say  that  he  ha8  l^ecn  ill  for  the  pa«t  two  or  three  dajn, 
and  regrets  very  much  not  lieing  able  to  be  with  um  to-night.  TTie 
Hubject  of  hiH  paj)cr  is  "  A  Modified  Wire  Cla«p.*' 


A  MODI Fl HI)  WIKK  CLASP. 

HY    DR.    FUKDKHIC    I,.    tUKlUB. 

Mr.  Prksidkvt  and  (iENXi.KMKV, — Ik'fom  prefirnting  the  lit- 
tle ijiodificatinn,  which  at  host  would  only  he  applicable  to  a  Terj 
limited  nunilxT  of  ra8<'8,  I  think  it  would  not  he  amine  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  ordinary  wire  clasp,  which,  8o  far  a?»  I  c*an  learn,  is 
not  in  general  use. 

I  lK»lieve  our  fellow  memlnT  Profe.Hsor  .T.  P.  Michaela,  of 
Paris,  was  the  first  to  Ruggc8t  it«  wte.  abrv>ad.  At  about  the 
same  time,  Dr.  \V.  S.  Klliott,  of  Sag  HarlK^r,  patento<l  and  adfcr- 
tised   it   in   this  country.     Although   working   indep*  ".,   the 

forms  of  clnsp  devised  are  almost  identical.  The  ;j  .  <A  the 
wire  UM'd  in  thew  clasps  is  fnun  nineteen  to  twenty-'  •  .  i«pend- 
ing  ui>on  the  relative  degn^'  of  rigidity  or  elasticity  n**!  ii"!  The 
wire  furnished  by  Aderer  Hros.  is  very  sat isf actor}',  ina.<imuch  .i- 
does  not  lose  its  elasticity  when  anneale<l,  as  most  of  the  other 
makes  do. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  these  clasps  arc:  lightnc^w  com- 
bined with  strength:  great  elasticity;  an*  easily  U»nt  to  fit  teeth 
of  jiny  sliajH',  es|M'riaIly  convex  teeth,  the  lower  wm  ^tfm''  under 
the  tulMTosity,  the  up|M'r  wire  al)ove  it;  minimum-  th  the 

surface  of  the  tooth,  which  is  an  advantage  Uvause  a  tooth  bt^aring 
a  clasp  is  injured  not  only  by  me<'hanical  abraiiion,  but  by  the 
chemical  decom|M)sition  of  the  debrin  held  in  contact  with  the  tooth 
by  the  clasp. 

The  m(Mlifi(atii»n  1  wish  to  pn»s<*nt  \h\*  rv»--"  '  "••■'  .»--»J.»»»«mI 
for  a   casc»   in   which   the   baj-k    t«H»th   t»p|Nvl    i  .  ,   • 

space  which  was  largest  at  the  gum  margin.  The  ide«  wa*  to  make 
a  fi.xtun^  easily  ins<'rted  and  n'movinl,  and  yet  one  that  would  fit 
the  teeth  when  in  j>osition. 

The  clasp  for  the  back  t«H)th  wat  made  an»l  V 

plate,  as  though  n«)  undennit  existi^l.     Th«     *       '  T- 

ward  clnsp  was  soMchmI  the  thickneaa  of  i..  "f 

the  front  edge  of  the  plate      This  is  done  in  -  ,    *te 
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might  extend  as  far  forward  as  possible  without  having  the  clasp 
wire  interfere.  The  upper  end  of  the  standard  was  bent  forward 
almost  at  a  right  angle,  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  upper  wire 
was  soldered  to  the  front  of  the  bent  end  of  the  standard,  the  wire 
would  be  in  contact  with  the  tooth.  The  object  of  bending  the 
standard  in  that  way  was  to  prevent  the  fixture  from  being  driven 
forward  during  the  act  of  mastication.  The  forward  clasp,  which 
was  shaped  like  a  hairpin,  was  fitted  to  the  tooth.  The  upper  wire 
was  soldered  to  the  standard;  the  lower  wire,  being  left  free  and 
fitting  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  was  brought  far  enough  around  to  be 
accessible  from  the  front.  When  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  fixture, 
the  lower  wire  is  pressed  back  against  the  standard  and  the  plate 
lifted  up  from  the  front  end. 

Dr.  F.  J.  McLaren. — I  have  used  these  clasps  very  extensively, 
and  in  certain  cases  find  them  almost  invaluable.  The  fact  that 
a  firm  attachment  to  the  tooth  can  be  combined  with  a  great 
amount  of  resiliency  is  in  itself  a  marked  advantage.  They  are 
very  useful  in  cases  where  there  is  a  single  tooth,  as  a  molar  or  a 
canine,  remaining,  and  in  those  where  it  is  desirable  to  com- 
bine retention  by  clasp  with  suction.  We  all  know  how  the  ordi- 
nary clasp  will  interfere  with  the  suction  of  a  plate,  but  with  the 
wire  clasp  there  is  such  mobility  that  this  interference  is  overcome. 
There  is  one  slight  objection  to  these  clasps,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  the  ends  cannot  be  cut  off.  I  overcome  this  difficulty  by  solder- 
ing pieces  of  gold  on  the  ends  instead  of  making  an  all-wire  clasp. 

Dr.  J.  Bond  Littig. — Are  these  simply  wire  loops? 

Dr.  McLaren. — They  are  double  loops  attached  at  one  point. 
They  were  at  first  only  made  with  one  loop.  Dr.  Elliott,  who 
patented  them,  made  them  in  some  twelve  or  fifteen  patterns.  I 
use  the  straight  clasp  wire,  beginning  at  one  end  and  contouring 
it  along  until  I  have  it  the  desired  shape,  then  bringing  it  back  in 
the  same  way  to  where  I  started. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Leroy. — I  find  these  wire  clasps  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage in  attaching  such  appliances  as  removable  bridges,  holding 
the  appliance  firm  and  giving  least  amount  of  contact  with  the 
tooth.  The  only  teeth  to  which  they  cannot  be  attached  are  the 
canines.    They  are  especially  adapted  to  bell-shaped  teeth. 

The  President. — I  am  pleased  to  say,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Leroy, 
that  I  put  in  a  gold  plate  last  November  for  a  gentleman  eighty- 
six  years  old.     Only  the  six  front  teeth  remained  on  the  upper 
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juw.  I  clasped  the  canines,  using  the  wire  cUfp,  and  the  plmt« 
was  very  successful. 

Dr.  Leroy. — The  iniprewiion  I  meant  to  convej  wm  that  the 
canines  were  ill  adapted  for  these  claxpfl  ba  coroparc<l  with  the 
ottier  teeth.  Of  course,  it  is  not  impossible  to  cla«p  them  in  thii 
manner.  . 

JJr.  Charles  A.  Meeker. —  I  would  like  to  say  that  when  Dr. 
Klliott  first  introduced  these  clasps  I  bought  some,  and  have  iiaed 
all  varieties  ever  since,  more  es|K'cially  in  rubber  work.  I  uje  for 
this  work  Gennan  silver  wire,  which  I  obtain  from  Patterson 
Brothers,  Park  Knw,  New  York.  1  find  the  German  silver  wire 
adheres  more  firnilv  to  the  ruhlx.T  and  is  more  easily  contoured  to 
the  tooth,  altogether  giving  Iwtter  results  than  the  gold  wire. 

The  President. — In  Dr.  Hogue's  modification  I  would  call  at- 
tention to  the  friH»  end  of  the  wire.  This  end  is  either  melted  down 
into  the  sha)K>  of  a  knob,  or  else  a  drop  of  solder  is  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  wire  and  melted,  leaving  the  free  end  of  the  wire 
with  a  small  sm(V)th  knoh. 

Or.  J.  F.  I*.  Iludgsun. —  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  one  can  u<<r 
these  clasps,  or  if  there  is  a  patent  on  them. 

The  President. — I  wrote  to  Dr.  Klliott  when  the  patent  was 
first  published,  telling  him  that  I  had  then  been  using  these  cla«p« 
f(»r  a  numlKT  of  years,  and  warning  him  that  there  was  no  use 
trying  to  uphold  a  patent  if  he  had  (me.  I  can  thank  Dr.  ^^  *  's 
of  Paris,  fnr  the  idea,  as  he  gave  it  to  me  some  years  b<i  m- 
Klliott  brought  it  out. 

Dr.  Klliott. — It  has  been  wiid  of  a  certain  warm  country,  that 
it  is  paved  with  good  intentions.  It  was  my  intention  to  make 
several  drawings  of  the  cases  I  am  to  bring  Ik* fore  you  to-night, 
hut  unfortunately  I  was  prevented  fmm  doing  so.  The  three  CMo* 
came  to  me  in  the  one  week. 

A  genth»man  had  broken  his  central  incisor  by  • ident.     1 

found  the  parts  vitv  nuuh  intlained.     I  gavi-  him  ice  of  a 

bridge,  a  plate,  or  an  implantetl  t«M>lh.     He  «  With 

dilliculty  I  f»)un«l  a  tooth  of  the  pmper  sha|x»,  and  after  cutting  it 
off,  fitted  to  the  root  a  backed  |>on"elnin  crown  of  the  prt>pcr  shade 
and  shaix'.    The  only  thing  new  was  in  the  way  I  mad  U 

which  was  swage<l  from  silver,  c-  '  .-  ^^ 

ttvth  ;    l)ut  instead  of  iimki"  •  '  *'  .   » ^•  U 

it  was  split  at  intervals  con     ,     ^'  with  the       .  iu 
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After  being  properly  fitted,  it  was  thickly  covered  with  oxyphos- 
phate  and  placed  in  position.  It  was  very  readily  applied,  and 
answered  the  purpose  very  well  indeed. 

Another  case  was  that  of  an  upper  left  bicuspid,  which  I  had 
prepared  for  a  Logan  crown  by  cementing  a  cylinder  into  the  root. 
The  operation  seemed  successful,  but  inside  of  four  days  the  pa- 
tient came  back  with  the  cylinder  out,  and  I  then  found  the 
root  was  split.  After  again  applying  the  cylinder,  I  made  a  hoop 
of  platinized  gold  which  fitted  very  closely,  and  this  I  drove  on 
with  a  hammer,  and  the  crown  was  again  inserted.  Since  then  I 
have  had  no  further  trouble. 

Another  case  was  that  of  erosion  involving  the  labial  surfaces 
of  the  two  upper  centrals.  It  was  the  worst  case  of  erosion  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  There  was,  of  course,  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
proper  anchorage.  I  did  this  to  a  certain  extent  by  cutting  shal- 
low grooves  all  about  the  edges  of  the  teeth,  and  then,  by  using 
the  ordinary  process  of  a  platinum  matrix,  I  baked  a  porcelain 
facing,  which  on  being  placed  in  position  very  much  improved  the 
condition. 

The  last  case  which  I  wish  to  mention  was  that  of  a  split  molar. 
It  was  split  nearly  in  the  centre.  I  drilled  a  hole  through  it  and 
passed  through  a  German  silver  bar,  on  one  end  of  which  was  a 
head,  which  I  countersunk  into  the  tooth.  On  the  other  end  was  a 
thread,  to  which  a  nut  was  fitted.  This  was  put  in  with  cement, 
and  after  it  had  been  in  position  for  a  few  days  the  nut  was  ground 
off,  the  tooth  being  retained  by  the  cement.  Generally  a  shell 
crown  is  preferable,  however. 

Dr.  Hodgson. — I  am  reminded  of  a  very  mortifying  experience 
of  my  own  in  this  direction  fully  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  had 
bolted  together  with  infinite  care  and  pains  the  split  shells  of  a 
large  molar,  and  built  into  it  a  strong  filling,  enclosing:  the  bolt.  In 
a  few  days  the  whole  sides  had  split  away  in  the  other  direction.  It 
became  my  decided  opinion  that  a  tooth  which  could  so  split,  be- 
ing generally  an  old  pulpless  one,  does  not  often  possess  sufficient 
toughness  of  structure  to  admit  of  its  large  sides  being  held  to- 
gether reliably  by  a  tiny  bolt-head.  I  always  thereafter  employed 
a  narrow  gold  or  platinum  band,  according  to  whether  gold  or 
amalgam  were  to  be  used  for  filling,  perfectly  fitted  and  set  with 
oxy chloride  or  gutta-percha  and  having  horizontal  arms  reaching 
from  it  into  the  large  cavity  to  be  enclosed  in  the  after  filling. 
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This  wofi  in  tlio  old  dnvB  k'fore  the  gold  crownn.  I  nhould  not  fwl 
it  to  be  juHtifiahh'  to  uw  thig  method  at  pn^jviit,  wJion  we  ftr« 
able  to  get  aliiiont  perfcH-t  HdjuMtinent  and  laMing  utrength  for 
these  back  t«'eth  with  proiHTly  ndapte<l  goM  cniwrn*. 

Thi',  I*resiilrnt. — I  f*!ionld  like  to  axk  Dr.  HfMlgMon  whetlwr  h<- 
eonniders  the  friability  of  the  t(M)th  of  which  hi*  Hpeak«  due  in  any 
degri'e  to  the  loss  of  the  pulp. 

Dr.  /fodfjsori. — Possibly  not  po  entirely  on  the  fart  that  the 
pulp  wan  dead  as  upon  the  additif>nal  faet  that  thin  death  of  the 
pulp  has  lM»en  followed  by  a  decay  of  the  dentin(>  extending  nearly 
to  the  enann'l,  which,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  friable  combination  Terr 
easily  fractured. 

Dr.  Mcrinm. — A  tooth  very  frefpiently  »"•*  with  in  thii  split 
condition  is  the  first  bicuspid,  and  it  is  soi  -  a  ver}'  difficult 

one  to  deal  with.  One  of  this  kind  I  treated  by  mt*ani«  of  a 
strong  platinuni-iridium  staple  set  in  the  roots  with  phiwphate 
e<'nient.  The  tooth  gave  service  for  many  years.  A  split  molar 
was  also  treated  in  this  manner  by  placing  pins  in  the  canals.  Th«» 
trK>th  was  crowned  and  has  lasted  for  fifte<»n  years. 

Dr.  Charles  ().  Kimball. — I  have  nothin"  Ti;irf  ii  nlurlv  rww  to 
offer,  but  there  are  one  or  two  ca.ses  which  I  'n. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  an  upfHT  H'<ond  molar  which  had  d«H»ayed 
and  had  l)een  patched  and  filled  so  many  times  that  it  had  finally 
broken  off  and  the  three  nwts  stood  apart.  They  wen*  all  in  a 
loose  and  very  bad  condition.  I  first  sterilizi»d  them  and  g«»t  tliem 
in  g»MHl  condition.  1  then  made  of  platinum  win»  a  thni'-iN.intrd 
tack,  each  point  corresponding  to  a  canal.  This  wa**  -^  t  ni*..  tlie 
nxits  with  cement,  and  around  this  was  built  oxyphos]  :it. 

It  has  Inrn  in  now  for  six  years  and  is  still  doing  ^mh\  M*nric9. 
The  roots,  which  were  so  exctiMlingly  loos**,  have  lM»ci»nie  firm,  and 
it  has  Imn'U  a  us<»ful  tooth  ever  since.  I  think  now,  were  I  to  do  iKr 
same  opiTatton,  I  should  use  amalgam  instead  of  the  coment ;  the 
result,  howeviT,  has  Ihn'H  very  witisfactory.  The  other  inn.fr.fiHi 
the  advantage  of  sticking  to  a  cas««.     Four  yean*  ag»»  a  la  ut 

fifty  years  of  agi»  had  up  to  that  time  been  wtninng  an  artificial 
upjHT  central  incisor  sin<H»  she  was  a  girl  of  M*vent»vn.  It  wa#  a 
pivot  t<H>th  S4't  on  a  firm  root.  The  cavity  of  the  root  a  gooil  many 
years  ago  had  lH^*<ime  enlarpMl,  and   I   had  had  a  tuU»  set  in  it. 

While  shi'  was  abroad  she  nt»ti<iMl  that  thin  nwU  was  of -     (>n 

her   return    I    found   that    the   t—J^    '>».^    -"l>t     ^*oiii  ..:Ut  to 
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one  side,  and  as  the  pivot  tooth  had  been  set  with  gutta-percha, 
there  was  quite  a  separation,  over  one-thirty-second  of  an  inch. 
The  split  apparently,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  went  up  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  the  tube  which  was  set  in  the  root  was  still  firm  in 
the  larger  portion.  I  drew  the  pieces  together  with  silk,  taking  two 
or  three  days  to  do  it,  and  proceeding  very  gently,  as  it  was  very 
sensitive.  I  could  not,  however,  approximate  them  entirely.  The 
best  I  could  do  was  to  get  them  together  at  the  lower  end,  and 
after  trying  for  several  days  I  had  to  content  myself  with  getting 
the  band  around  the  end  of  the  root.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
irritation  and  discharge.  I  saw  a  friend  of  mine,  who  advised  im- 
plantation, but  I  concluded  to  wait  a  little  while  before  doing  this. 
I  gradually  succeeded  in  sterilizing  the  tooth,  and  the  discharge 
finally  ceased.  In  making  the  crown  for  this  tooth  I  had  it  so  made 
that  a  little  ridge  of  gum  covered  the  band  completely.  My  friend, 
who  w^anted  to  implant  a  tooth,  said  he  thought  it  would  not  last 
over  two  years.  It  has  gone  for  over  three  years,  and  the  root  is 
in  better  shape  now  than  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

Dr.  Howe. — I  have  used  a  method  of  treating  molar  roots  that 
have  become  separated,  which  has  served  me  well  for  a  number  of 
years.  After  the  root-canals  have  been  treated  and  any  existing 
abscess  cured,  in  each  root  a  strong  stiff  pin  is  set  in  cement,  let- 
ting it  stand  up  above  the  end  of  the  root.  These  are  then  drawn 
together  by  means  of  a  contractile  thread,  such  as  the  grass-line. 
After  which  they  are  held  in  position  by  binding"  wire  around  the 
pins.  Leaving  this  wire  in  position,  I  place  a  matrix  around  the 
roots  at  the  gum  margin  and  fill  with  amalgam,  leaving  the  matrix 
on  till  the  amalgam  sets.  A  gold  cap  may  then  be  adapted  to  make 
more  perfect  contour  if  desired.  In  that  way  I  have  restored  very 
badly  broken  down  molars,  and  in  many  cases  the  results  have  been 
most  satisfactory.  The  appearance  of  some  such  amalgam  crowns, 
and  of  amalgam  fillings  too,  after  ten  to  twenty  years  of  service,  I 
consider  a  refutation  of  the  claims  of  amalgam-makers  that  there 
is  no  good  amalgam  but  that  made  after  the  most  modern  ideas. 

Dr.  Elliott. — Eegarding  that  last  remark,  I  wish  to  state  that 
recently  T  have  been  making  a  good  many  experiments  with  amal- 
gams, particularly  with  the  "  Fellowship'^  and  "  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury,'' and  I  find  them  no  better  than  the  old  amalgams.  I  recall 
a  case  of  a  second  lower  molar,  the  roots  of  which  had  separated 
and  were  in  an  unhealthy  condition.    After  sterilizing  and  getting 
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in  good  condition,  without  attempting  to  draw  the  two  iogrtber  I 
put  a  crown  on  the  root  renting  on  the  gum.  The  crown  ii  now  in 
|K»rfect  condition  and  ha«  l>ccn  in  [Mjfiition  for  eighteen  jeart. 

Dr.  Ii.  C.  Nash. — I  recall  one  caM?  which  caused  mo  a  gmt 
deal  of  concern,  as  it  occurn'd  early  in  my  practice, — that  of  a 
lower  molar  with  a  cavity  on  the  buccal  8urfa<T.  T)"-  ""1t>  wm 
dead  and  the  canals  had  U'en  skilfully  appnmrhed   i  i  thii 

buccal  opening.  I  carried  on  the  treatment,  filled  the  roota,  and 
finally  inserted  in  the  buccal  cavity  a  gold  fdling.  Two  days  after- 
wards the  patient  returned  with  the  filling  out.  On  exam  I 
found  that  the  tooth  had  split  directly  across.  I  fitted  a  goia  bond 
around  the  tooth  and  filled  it  with  amalgam.  I  have  never  nccn  the 
patient  since,  and  received  no  pay  for  the  op«'ratif»n.  This  ejcpcri- 
cncc  taught  me  not  to  experiment  with  split  teeth. 

Dr.  Allan. — I  have  a  tooth  here  which  I  obtained  years  ago  at 
the  old  Johnson  depot.  It  is  a  split  molar,  and  has  a  peculiar  his- 
tory. The  man  in  charge  related  the  history,  offering  the  tooth  for 
sale  at  five  dollars.  It  seems  that  this  tooth  had  caused  the  patient 
severe  pain  for  several  weeks,  but  the  dentist  could  find  abaolntely 
nothing  the  matter  with  it.  One  day  the  fellow  came  in  and  said 
he  was  cured  ;  that  he  was  all  right  now.  He  said  "  the  d— d  thing 
exploded."  How  this  happened  I  do  not  know,  but  apparently, 
according  to  this  history,  relief  was  obtained  after  the  tooth  split 
and  the  pressure  was  gotten  rid  of. 

Dr.  Meriam. — I  have  had  a  similar  ra>«'  "f  ji-  v  r.    ui  • 

tooth.  The  rase  was  a  nMitral  incisor,  which  I  u.i-  tlr..U;.g  into. 
On  withdrawing  the  drill  after  passing  it  into  the  pulp  chamber. 
it  was  followed  by  the  entire  contents  of  the  canal. 

The  Vrt'sideni. — One  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  courno  of  the  dis- 
cussion spoke  of  wishing  to  implant  a  tooth  and  not  finding  one  of 
the  projMT  color.    I  had  a  similar  exp*  two  or  thr  -»  ago» 

and  finally  was  ohlip'd  to  implant  i>n<  which  wan  n«u  um-  exact 
hhade.  The  shade  of  this  tooth  has  rhanged.  and  Uj^I  y«ir  when 
I  saw  it  the  ct)lor  was  exactly  right.  I  should  like  to  know  of  thr 
gentlem«Mi  who  have  had  experience  in  implanting  t<vth,  if  this  ta 
the  usual  cas<\ 

Dr.   Iloihjson.—l   wish  to  call  attention  tn  the  t;  •of 

touching  the  warmetl  giittn  '  i  on  it*'  the  caviiy  mxih  thr 

oil  of  njeput,  «>n  areouiit  of  tn.-  mcn'rt'Mti 


.>f       t)%.x       .«1tft 


a- 


pen^ha  so  triMited,  such  a  filling  n-tnilly  ti •^«' 
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walls  of  the  cavity.  It  can  even  be  applied  wet,  and  so  is  of  real 
value  in  treating  a  patient  ill  in  bed,  etc.  The  experiment  has  been 
performed  of  sticking  a  piece  of  gutta-percha  so  softened  to  the 
inside  of  a  tumbler  filled  with  water,  and  after  cooling  it  can  only 
be  removed  with  difficulty.  It  is  useful  in  applying  temporary 
stoppings  where  there  is  little  or  no  retention.  Also  in  those  cavi- 
ties which  extend  clear  around  a  tooth  and  are  so  difficult  to  fill. 
In  this  latter  case,  however,  and,  indeed,  wherever  I  need  more  last- 
ing filling  along  with  the  cemented  quality,  I  have  devised  a 
method  which  is  far  superior  to  the  foregoing,  in  that  the  gutta- 
percha is  not  injured  in  the  least.  It  is  to  flood  the  dried  cavity 
with  the  oil  of  cajeput  and  absorb  out  the  excess,  leaving  the  walls 
damp ;  then  packing  into  it  the  warmed  gutta-percha,  holding  the 
filling  if  necessary  with  an  instrument  held  in  the  left  hand  until 
the  packing  is  completed. 

Adjourned. 

Fred.  L.  Bogue,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 

Editor  The  New  YorJc  Institute  of  Stomatology. 


AMEEICAISr  ACADEMY  OF  DENTAL  SCIENCE. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Dental  Science  was  held  at  Young's  Hotel,  Wednesday  evening, 
December  6,  1899,  at  six  o'clock. 

President  Pond. — It  is  very  evident  we  have  a  subject  of  un- 
usual interest  to-night.  Whether  it  is  due  to  the  unfortunate  case 
that  we  have  had  in  the  city,  and  the  discussion  induced  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  reported  in  the  public  prints,  it  has  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  evening  we  shall  learn 
much  more  about  it  than  we  have  previously  known.  I  have  to 
announce  the  report  by  Professor  Thomas  Fillebrown  of  "A  Fatal 
Case  of  Haemophilia.'' 

(For  Dr.  Fillebrown's  paper,  see  page  302.) 

President  Pond. — We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  to-night 
another  gentleman  who  is  interested  in  this  case,  and  had  a  part 
in  the  treatment.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Porter,  who  will  give  us  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "  Haemo- 
philia." 

(For  Dr.  Porter's  paper,  see  page  295.) 
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DISCU.SSKjN. 

Preiiidrnt  I'ond. — Thin  in  a  very  inten>«tin^  and  instructive 
jm|K'r.  We  arc  n'liiarkably  fortiinatp  in  having  prpwiit  «r>  niany 
^TiitlciiK'n  who  took  part  in  tln'  tnatiiicDt  of  thi>.  cnM*.  It  fi^\f*n  ine 
irrrat  plfaHurr  to  iiilroducr'  I>r.  (I.  \V.  \V.  Hn  w-t«r,  uho  will  nfwn 
I  In*  <lis<UHHioii. 

Pi  .  (I.  \V .  11  .  Urctrttler. — Ucntlemen,  1  think  we  all  f«vl  in- 
(U'htcd  to  Dr.  Killehrown  for  n'|M)rtin^  thij*  fatal  emu*  of  lupmo- 
philia.  If  one  looks  over  the  litorature  of  the  Ruhjot't,  he  in  im- 
presH'd  hy  tho  nun)l)or  of  Hiiccosftful  raivf*  n-:  '  '  in  thr  varioiw 
journalH,  an<l  of  the  difTcront  nictluxlM  of  -;..j.jr,jig  bleeding  in 
hn'Miophilia.  In  the  li^'ht  of  Dr.  PorterV  i)ai)er,  it  poems  in  me 
prohal»Ic  that  ninny  of  thrn'  cax's  were  not  true  haemophilia. 

In  n'portin^  a  fatal  case  like  this  one  of  Dr.  Killebrown'p,  i 
-iirf^eon  or  a  dentist  shows  a  prrat  deal  of  courage.  An  a  rule, 
we  do  not  like  to  report  our  fatal  eases,  hut  it  is  from  the  rpp«»rt  of 
jiL^t  siieli  a  eas(»  as  tliis  that  we  obtain,  perhaps,  some  of  our  nuni 
us<>fiil  knowledge. 

I  reinemlHT  very  well  a  ras4'  tliat  Dr.  Richardson  operatwl  on  for 
tumor  of  the  kidney,  in  which  the  patient  ^ve  a  history  of  hipmcv 
philia, — i.e.,  of  excessive  bleeding, — fnmi  a  cut  at  some  past  time 
during  her  life.  I  should  not  say  a  history  of  haemophilia,  but  a 
history  of  bleeding,  for  I  do  not  believe  it  wta  hsmophilia.  The 
ojMTntion  was  justified  by  the  severity  of  the  case,  and  the  tum<»r 
of  the  kidney  wjis  removed.  The  patient  made  a  perfivtly  g""**! 
r(»covery.  If  this  had  Ikhmj  luemophilia,  there  would  have  bet'U  a 
omplieaticm  of  hemorrhage. 

I  cannot  s|K«ak  from  any  extende<l  p(>rsonal  experience  of  this 
'Iis<»as4%  iM'caus*'  Dr.  Fillebrown's  eaw  was  the  first  one  I  had  ever 
-i'i'U.     In  dealing  with  hemorrhage  in  »•'  our  methods  arr 

almost  always  sueei'ssful — 1  hliould  say,  al  ^  i       -iu>it»iiAful-   "*  ^'"• 
ni'<tion  with  operations.     If  large  wound.**  an-  i«ft.  and  th.  * 

cannot  be  controlled  by  the  pn'fHure  of  fonvp**  and  1 
vessels,  a  firm  pressure  of  gauze  almost  invariably  eontmU  the  b.- 
rrhnge.     The  atlvantage  of  gauxe  <»ver  all  other  '  1  for  pr> 

ure  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  firm  pad  of  gauxe  over  a  l» 
nfr(»rds  pH'ssure  on  the  vesnOs.  while  it  allows  (lie  bi— hi  i 
into  the  meshes,  and  then*  ia  no  thanre  ft»r  a  layer  of  rloC 
lutween  tlie  drcaaiug  aiid  the  bleeding  surface.    Thi«.  It 
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the  reason  that  absorbent  gauze  is  better  to  use  for  hemorrhage  tlian 
absorbent  cotton. 

Dr.  Porter  has  covered  very  fully  the  medical  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  have  nothing  further  to  add.  From  a  surgical  point 
of  view  I  think  it  might  be  interesting  to  show  you  the  method 
and  the  apparatus  necessary  for  salt  infusion.  In  the  last  part  of 
his  paper  he  stated  that  salt  infusion — i.e.,  the  introduction  of  a 
salt  solution  into  the  vessels — was  probably  of  no  use.  And,  theo- 
retically, it  seems  as  though  that  were  perfectly  true,  because  if 
we  inject  a  quart  of  salt  solution,  it  would  probably  run  out  as 
freely  as  the  blood.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  is  a  time 
when  salt  infusion  might  be  of  service  in  these  cases.  Suppose  that 
all  methods  have  failed,  and  we  are  waiting  for  the  time  to  come 
when  the  patient  has  bled  all  that  he  can  bleed,  hoping  that, the 
hemorrhage  will  cease  just  before  he  stops  breathing :  salt  infusion 
at  that  critical  time  might  give  enough  renewed  strength  to  tide 
him  over,  and  with  renewed  attempts  to  stop  the  bleeding  the  fatal 
outcome  might  be  warded  off. 

There  are  two  methods  of  introducing  salt  solution  into  the 
organism  in  cases  of  excessive  loss  of  blood.  One  is  by  infusion 
under  the  skin,  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  method  is  very 
simple,  and  does  not  rank  as  an  operation.  It  requires  simply  a 
fountain  syringe,  a  large-sized  hypodermic  needle,  and  a  sterilized 
salt  solution,  which  is  boiled  water  with  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent, 
of  salt  in  it.  The  needle  is  put  under  the  loose  skin  of  the  flanks 
or  breast,  and  the  fountain  syringe  raised  high  enough  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  slowly  into  the  subcutaneous  spaces.  Between  a  pint 
and  a  quart  of  water  can  be  introduced  in  that  way,  supplying 
fluid  for  the  emptied  vessels.  For  immediate  and  quick  effect,  the 
infusion  into  the  veins  is  the  most  satisfactory  method.  In  cases 
of  great  loss  of  blood,  when  the  patient's  pulse  has  become  thready 
and  uncountable  at  the  wrist,  a  pint  or  more  of  salt  solution  in- 
jected into  the  vein  will  revive  him. 

I  have  brought  with  me  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  salt 
infusion.  The  operation  is  very  simple,  and  can  be  performed,  I 
am  sure,  by  any  man  who  is  as  dexterous  with  his  hands  as  a  den- 
tist. This  particular  kind  of  a  canula,  which  has  a  blunt  point,  is 
necessary,  because  if  it  has  a  sharp  point  it  may  puncture  the  other 
side  when  it  is  put  into  the  vein.  It  has  this  rubber  tube  with  a 
funnel  at  the  end.    This  can  be  boiled  before  operating.    The  place 
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of  iiifiiHion  ifl  usually  a  ?ein  of  the  arm,  one  of  the  TatiiJi  at  the 
l)pnd  of  the  c11k)w,  the  one  that  ntands  out  the  moat  A  bandage  ia 
placed  around  the  arm  juHt  above  the  elbow.  Thifl  fillii  the  Yetna 
and  flhowH  the  most  prominent  one  at  the  bend.  An  inciaion  ia 
niado  thrr>ugh  the  Rkin,  and  the  vein  disaeeted  from  the  ■urrot:-  ^ 
in^  tissues.     A  space  of  at  least  half  an  inch  of  *'  '      '  i  r- 

exposi'd.     Then  a  j>iere  r)f  silk  or  any  form  of  ..^, .,...-  "' 

around  the  upper  part  of  the  vein,  and  another  pirfv  of  •»ilk  \p  . 
The  Imnda^  is  removed  from  above,  and  the  li^ture  below  ia 
drawn  up.  This  holdfi  the  vein  up  out  of  the  wound,  no  that  a 
moll  cut  can  he  made  in  it  between  the  li^aturefi.  The  apparatuf 
in  the  mean  time  is  filled  with  the  salt  solution  and  the  water  al- 
]f>\ved  to  run  out  of  the  end  of  the  eanula  to  remove  all  air.  With 
the  salt  soliition  dribbling  out  of  the  end  of  the  ranula,  the  i'--  i-^'-n 
is  easily  found  and  the  point  of  the  eanula  is  slipped  into  \  i. 

The  ligature  is  tied  around  the  eanula,  and  the  salt  solution  paaiM 
into  the  circulation.  The  usual  amount  piven  at  one  time  is  br- 
tween  a  pint  and  a  quart,  and  the  temperature  is  about  100*  F. 
The  hotter  the  solution,  the  more  quickly  it  will  affect  the  circula- 
tion.    The  efTect  is  instantaneous  on  the  pulse. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  gentlemen  here  who  ^nv..  ^n.1  .nu*^ 
of  ha*mophilia,  and  can  add  their  experiences  to  t  >. 

I  thank  this  society  for  the  invitation  to  be  present  this  evening. 

Ih-.   M.   C.  Smith. — There  is  one  feature  that  has  not  been 
touched  upon,  and  that  is  septicnMuia.     These  patients,  after  • 
have  bled  for  ei^ht  or  icn  days,  are  very  susceptible  to  w^pti*-  m 
fluences;   and  I  have  seen  more  uneasiness,  or  mon»  bad  symptom*. 
from  what  you  would  l)c  more  incline<l  to  call  septic  symptom* 
than  from  loss  of  blood. 

There  an*  a  couple  of  cases  that    I   would  like  to  report   '^ 
evening.     One  was  not  a  patient  of  mine,  but  I  waa  r 
regard  to  it.     Mrs.  \.  was  taken  to  a  hospital  with  a  slight  U. - 
tion  of  the  cervix.     Dr.  P.,  a  very  can^ful  .  opemtwl.     \Uct 

he  had  stitched  the  parts  toir»'ther  he  fouinj  >    •  re  v-     -•  ''    ▼• 

cessive  hemorrhage.     Tlu'  nu»n*  stitches  he  put  in. 
hcMiorrhap»  Ih-coiuc,  and  he  hnd  fn  n»s«»rt  to  a  rrry  firm  vaginal 
tHUjpon  to  control  that  hem«»rr  It  cauMnl  a  deal  of  (mable. 

The  patient  llnally  rnlli<M|  and  pickeil  up  after 

hospital   she  went   to  one  of  our  fellow-prn  rt  in 

and  had  some  tiMth  out.     Slu-  l.hil  for  a  numu*  r     i  days,  uiu 

'2i 
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was  in  rather  a  septic  condition.  She  had  also  an  eruption,  espe- 
cially on  the  thighs.  A  doctor  in  Maine  told  her  the  dentist  had 
inoculated  her  with  syphilis.  Her  husband  came  back  to  Lynn 
very  much  wrought  up  over  the  subject,  and  went  about  consulting 
a  number  of  physicians  and  lawyers  as  to  what  the  legal  aspects  of 
the  case  might  be.  He  went  to  Dr.  P.,  who  told  him  that  he  could 
see  no  indication  of  syphilitic  contamination.  The  husband  vowed 
that  his  doctor  in  Maine  claimed  it  was  syphilis,  and  he  was  going 
to  sue  that  dentist  and  have  satisfaction.  Dr.  P.  said  to  him, 
"  Young  man,  you  had  better  go  a  little  slow ;  it  will  bother  yon 
considerably  to  prove  that  eruption  is  syphilitic,  and  then  some  of 
your  neighbors  may  accuse  you  of  giving  the  syphilis  to  your  wife 
yourself."    I  believe  that  ended  the  legal  aspect  of  that  case. 

I  now  wish  to  report  on  a  patient  of  mine,  a  little  girl.  From 
birth  up  to  somewhere  about  three  years  of  age  the  parents  had 
little  hope  of  raising  her.  This  same  Dr.  P.  was  called  in,  and 
he  kept  her  along  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  ^'  sheet  anchor" 
of  his  treatment  was  ergot;  that  was  the  only  thing  that  seemed, 
in  his  opinion,  to  do  any  good.  She  came  to  me  probably  about 
the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  to  have  some  temporary  teeth  extracted. 
The  story,  as  told  by  the  mother,  was  that  she  would  bleed  for  days 
at  a  time  from  the  nose,  also  from  the  ears  and  eyes.  When  a 
cold  sore  on  the  lip  was  about  ready  to  scale  off,  a  little  crack  would 
start  in  and  bleed  sometimes  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time.  I  ex- 
tracted teeth  several  times,  and  I  think,  without  any  exception,  she 
bled  for  ten  days  constantly.  In  that  case  I  did  not  dare  to  use 
a  compress.  I  found  that  the  more  pressure  I  used,  the  worse  it 
was,  and  the  blood  would  ooze  out  right  at  the  edge  of  the  pressure. 
If  I  exerted  pressure  over  the  bleeding  portion,  it  was  sure  to  start 
up  a  worse  hemorrhage  than  that  which  I  was  trying  to  control.  In 
that  case  I  gave  up  pressure  entirely.  The  best  results  I  had  were 
from  light  applications  of  the  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron,  ap- 
plied in  rather  diluted  strength,  but  we  had  to  depend  principally 
upon  ergot ;  and  in  her  case  this  worked  very  nicely  indeed.  The 
mother  always  kept  it  in  the  house,  and  whenever  the  girl  had  these 
spells,  she  commenced  giving  her  the  ergot. 

Several  years  after,  I  extracted  all  of  her  four  first  molars,  and 
each  time  we  got  the  regular  ten  or  twelve  days'  hemorrhage.  She 
kept  on  in  this  manner  until  she  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
when  she  had  her  first  menstruation,  and  came  very  near  dying 
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at  that  timo.     I>r.  I*,  was  called  in,  and  found  her  in  a  v*^  ""^'ticml 
condition.     Tic  looked  luT  over  quite  can-fTiIlv.  and  tli»-  ^ion 

lie  came  to  was,  that  it  wan  uwlefw  to  u»<  nal  tamp^)n.     H*» 

aid  if  he  did,  the  prePHure  he  would  have  to  nre  to  get  it  in  > 

Mou^'h  to  do  any  jjood  would  in  all  prohahility  have  niptured  nomr 

f  the  hymeneal  arteries,  and  he  was  afraid  he  would  pet  a  »•  '- 
.irterial  hemnrrhaire  than  from  the  menstrual  hleedinp.     His  tn-nl- 
ment  was  c(»m|)Ietc  rest,  lyinjr  on  the  hack,  head  down.     After  fomc 

lays  phe  rallied  from  that.    She  picked  up  wonderfully,  and  looked 
as  healthy,  hripht,  and  strong  as  any  younj?  jprl  I  hare  aeen  for 

omc  time.     After  the  first  men.«truation  I  had  her  an  a  pat 
for  fw>me  fill  in;,'-     She  was  in  the  ofllce  a  number  of  time«,  and  1 
remarked  how  well  she  hK>ked.     .\t  her  MH*ond  menstniation  *hr 
died  from  loss  of  hlof>d.     1  do  not  think  in  tliat  ca«e  there  wi-P' 
afiy  septic  symptoms  whatever,  hnt  that  ^he  died  fp»m  exhaustion 

lue  to  loss  of  hlood. 

Dr.  Eatnes. — Gentlemen,  in  8i>eakin^  further  upon  thi»  q 
tion,  it  may  Ix;  mentioned  that  it  is  jMissihle  to  induec  a  cr>'  ' 
tion  similar  to  lm«mophilia  in  previously  healthy  i  by  lh« 

privation  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  I  onc<^  had  a  piii'm  who  wa* 
living'  in  this  unhy^^ienic  condition,  and  the  extraction  of  n  !.-,»'.. 
was  followed  by  hemorrhage  lasting  aljout  a  wivk,  al 
usual  tnMitment  was  emidoyinl.  One  year  from  that  time  a  similar 
tooth  on  the  other  side  of  the  mouth  was  n»move<1.  but  on  this  «»« <  i 
-ion  the  tluid  extract  of  ergot  was  administen*<l  for  one  week  pn*vi- 
ous  to  the  operation,  and  nothing  mon»  than  the  normal  amount  of 
hemorrhage  followed. 

As  to  the  lo(  al  styptic,  1  think  a  go<id  many  would  diwign'o  with 
the  use  of  |H'rsulphatc  of  iron  on  account  of  tlw*  irritation  which 
might  ensue.     In  any  ca.s4»  of  pn»tract*Hl  hemorrh  would  h«dd 

|uite  as  good  as  in  a  caw»  of  huMuophilia.     I  <|o  think  that  the  man- 
ner of  using  the  hn-al  styptic  is  im|>«»rtant.      T *     '      '1 

h"  pH'ferred  to  the  iron,  as  it  app»'ars  to  form  a  -««"• 
clot.     \  \cry  snijill  pie(v  <if  ct»tton  -'''>r««''^  \»i»h  ta 
gIyc<Tin  should  U*  carricil  to  the  •  u  of  tlu?  a. 

followed  hy  larger  pii»ees. 

I  have  no  {MTsonal  ex|H»rien(v  with  the  use  of  the  galranic  - 
n»nt  for  the  purpos<»  of  stimulating  iNuitraction  of  the  arteriaa»  but 
it  has  Ihhmi  found  useful. 

It  seems  important  to  lake  note  of  the  action  of  tht  hmxi  in 
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cases  of  severe  hemorrhage,  for  there  is,  necessarily,  extreme  action 
of  the  heart  on  account  of  the  nervous  excitement  and  loss  of  blood. 
For  this  condition  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  opium;  and  the 
acetate  of  lead  to  promote  coagulability  of  the  blood. 

Dr.  Daly. — It  has  been  my  unfortunate  experience  to  have  to 
extract  many  teeth  in  the  last  few  years,  and  I  cannot  but  note  that 
in  the  last  ten  weeks  I  have  had  more  hemorrhagic  cases  than  in 
any  ten  years  all  put  together.  I  have  the  record  of  eleven  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  weeks,  all  of  more  or  less  severity ; 
nothing  like  intense  haemophilia,  however,  but  they  were  very  an- 
noying bleeding  cases.  I  have  always  used  for  many  years  am- 
monio-ferric  alum,  and  have  had  fair  results.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentlemen  if  they  have  noticed  any  cases  of  bleeding  lately, 
more  than  at  any  other  time  ? 

Dr.  G.  T.  Baker. — The  very  day  that  I  received  the  card  of  the 
Academy  announcing  the  subject  for  this  evening, — "  Haemo- 
philia,"— a  young  man  presented  himself  and  informed  me  that 
he  was  a  bleeder.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  had  such  a  case, 
and  so  I  went  to  work  with  unusual  care.  There  was  one  tooth  that 
had  an  exposed  pulp,  and  I  made  an  application  to  destroy  the 
pulp;  and  it  being  an  approximal  cavity,  I  allowed  the  dressing 
to  rest  on  the  gum  slightly  and  to  remain  there  several  days.  When 
the  patient  came  back  I  noticed  a  slight  oozing  of  blood,  not  only 
from  where  the  cotton  touched  the  gum,  but  for  quite  a  little  dis- 
tance beyond,  and,  in  fact,  he  told  me  it  had  been  bleeding.  I 
removed  the  dressing  and  did  nothing,  and  observed  next  time  that 
the  case  was  all  right. 

There  is  one  remedy  for  secondary  hemorrhage  which  I  heard 
of  a  great  many  years  ago,  and  which  I  have  not  heard  spoken  of 
in  a  dental  meeting  since.  I  have  had  occasion  to  use  it  several 
times,  and  it  has  always  worked  very  satisfactorily.  I  used  it  in 
one  case  where  a  young  man  had  bled  for  several  days,  and  the 
hemorrhage  stopped  at  once.  It  consists  of  picric  acid,  and  it  may 
be  familiar  to  many  here.  It  is  made  by  taking  a  drop  of  creosote 
or  carbolic  acid  and  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  put  side  by  side  on  the 
top  of  an  inverted  glass  or  other  convenient  article.  Now  take  a 
pledget  of  cotton  and  dip  it  first  in  one  and  then  in  the  other,  and 
after  waiting  a  moment,  pack  securely  in  the  alveolus.  The  union 
of  the  creosote,  nitric  acid,  and  cotton  forms  a  violent  explosive 
compound,  and  must  be  handled  with  care.     I  think  Dr.  Daly  is 
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familiar  with  thifi  method.  Dr.  I.  J.  \VetherlK*c»  first  taught  it  at 
the  Bofiton  Dental  College,  and  I  think  the  method  in  original  with 
him ;   in  fact,  I  am  Hure  it  is — he  told  me  so. 

Dr.  ,/osliti. — There  are  two  points  that  interested  me  ecpe- 
cially:  one  wa.s  that  ha?mophilia  was  extremely  rare  in  women;  in 
fact,  luring  twelve  times  as  common  in  men.  In  thi«  connection  the 
statistics  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  gastric  ulcer 
may  Ik?  mentioned.  In  the  last  ten  years,  1 888- 1898,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-wven  cas<'S  of  this  disease  were  treated  in  the  hospital. 
Dr.  GnH'nough  and  I  found  that  mortality  frr)m  hemorrhage  wa« 
seventeen  per  cent,  among  the  men,  but  only  one  and  twcnty-seven- 
one-hundredths  per  cent,  among  the  women.  Not  a  single  woman 
died  of  hemorrhage  under  the  age  of  thirty. 

The  second  point  is  the  use  of  a  remedy  which  I  think  you  will 
find  mentioned  more  and  more  this  coming  year  in  the  medical 
journals.  Whether  it  will  l>e  of  value  is  certainly  questionable,  a.^ 
in  the  cas*'  with  all  such  remedies,  but  it  is  well  worth  your  atten- 
tion, bi*causc*  several  very  good  men  have  8{X)ken  favorably  up<jn  it. 
It  is  the  use  of  a  solution  of  gelatin  in  cases  of  aneurism  and 
hemorrha;,'«'.  It  has  been  tried — not  very  successfully,  I  think  I 
nuiy  say — in  this  country  in  aneurism.  The  remeily  has  been  em- 
ployed to  check  hemorrhage  in  cases  of  bleeding  from  the  stomach, 
and  also  in  cases  of  bletMling  from  other  organs.  Furtliermort*,  by 
one  man  it  was  reported  as  successful  in  a  van**  of  luelaMia  "••"•- 
t<»rum.  I  hav<'  simply  mentioned  it  Ixvause  I  am  |H»sitive  i 
reniedy  will  be  tried  a  gn'at  deal  in  the  next  few  months,  and  I  am 
sun?  you  will  Ih»  intenwted  to  watch  the  reports  as  they  come  out. 

/>r.  llrnckett. — 1  should  be  obliged  if  the  gentleman  wouM 
nuike  it  a  little  plainer  as  to  the  metho<l  of  application  of  this  nunli- 
cal  agent,— whether  it  is  hnal,  or  how  appliiMl. 

Or.  t/».v/iM. —Originally  the.«*<»  injintions  of  gelatin  w<»r»»  tfiv..n 
under  the  skin,  and  a  two-|X'r-cent.  solution  was  \\mh\,  k^\ 
in  the  cas<»s  of  aneurism;  but  a  gr»»at  deal  of  pain  ensucil.  and 
cons«f|uently  a  one-per-cent.  s<»lution  was  substitutnl.  In  other 
cas<»s  Dr.  I'aljakow  gave  the  stdution  by  the  mouth  and  ivctum; 
and  in  the  ca.M*  of  mehena  niH»natorum  a  ten-pt»r-ci»nt.  solution  of 
gidatin  was  made  on  the  s|M>t  and  given  by  en«Mna. 

Dr.  Itnirkett. — This  is  an  aqueous  solution? 

Dr.  Jo.^lin. — Yes,  an  a()U(M)us  solution.    The  amount  gifVB 
fnun  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  ccntimelf>p«. 
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Dr.  Briggs. — I  have  no  right  to  speak  on  this  subject,  as  I  have 
never  seen  a  true  case  of  haemophilia,  but  I  have  some  bleeders,  and 
can  speak  of  the  treatment  in  those  cases  in  one  or  two  instances 
that  seemed  to  work  rather  favorably. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  iron  solutions.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
always  irritate,  and  are  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  still  greater 
bleeding.  And  I  do  think  that  what  has  been  said  about  rest,  and 
particularly  about  a  low  diet,  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  treat- 
ment, and  also  the  avoiding  of  any  actual  pressure.  I  have  always 
done  a  great  deal  with  antiseptic  sponge,  which  is  very  much  in 
the  line  of  the  gauze  and  has  the  same  purpose,  but  I  think  it  acts 
better  than  gauze.  I  speak  particularly  from  the  dentist's  stand- 
point, in  treating  the  sockets  of  teeth,  and  for  that  purpose  the  bit 
of  sponge  that  is  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the  socket — not  to  be  larger, 
not  to  expand,  not  to  crowd  the  socket,  but  fitted  to  put  into  the 
socket — has  worked  admirably  in  many  cases. 

And  also,  in  condemning  the  iron  solution,  one  ought  to  put 
something  forward  to  take  its  place,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
chloride  of  aluminum  is  an  astringent  that  ought  to  be  more  widely 
appreciated  than  it  is.  I  have  recommended  it  to  several  surgeons, 
who  have  used  it  for  hemorrhage  where  nothing  else  controlled  it, 
and  this  has  succeeded.  A  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  alumi- 
num can  be  used  in  various  strengths,  and  is  very  astringent,  and 
non-irritating  in  that  it  does  not  produce  inflammation.  Of  course, 
in  strong  solutions  it  is  irritating,  producing  smarting,  but  it  does 
not  produce  subsequent  inflammation. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Smith. — As  plaster  of  Paris  has  not  been  spoken  of 
in  the  discussion,  I  would  speak  of  its  use  in  connection  with  the 
mechanical  treatment  for  excessive  bleeding.  Take  a  pledget  of 
cotton,  saturate  it  with  a  styptic, — I  commonly  use  tincture  of 
kino, — and  carry  it  into  the  socket ;  then  saturate  a  pledget  of  cot- 
ton with  plaster  of  Paris,  and  carry  that  in.  Then  take  a  part  of 
an  ordinary  impression  cup,  such  as  we  use  for  modelling  com- 
pound. Fill  that  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and  carry  it  down  over  the 
socket  of  the  extracted  tooth.  This  makes  a  perfect  adaptation  to 
the  wound,  the  gum  tissue,  and  the  teeth  about  it. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  a  student,  of  my  preceptor,  Dr.  Shaw, 
treating  a  case  in  this  way,  with  this  exception,  that  he  did  not  use 
the  cup.  He  took  a  cork  and  fitted  it  to  straddle  the  socket ;  then 
took  a  pledget  of  cotton,  saturated  it  with  tincture  of  kino,  and 
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carried  it  well  into  the  w^ieket ;    plaein^  over  tluH  anotV-  •■  r.^•'^'.•t 
of  cotton  Baturated  with  pla«ter  of  Paris,  and  dippinir  •  i 

plaster,  carried  it  over  all,  and  then  put  on  the  han-:   ,.   -.     There 
waH  no  further  trouble. 

J  think  that  much  depends  upon  the  mechanical  i^topping  of  the 
wound  w)  there  in  no  outlet.  This  done,  and  there  \»  no  hemor- 
rhagic through  the  tissues,  we  have  accomplished  a  cure. 

Dr.  Willuims. — I  am  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Smith  mcnti<m  that  point, 
external  pressure,  for  that  has  been  one  of  the  moot  suoeeMful 
means  by  which  I  have  met  these  caws, — the  eitemal  pratrare  as 
well  as  the  internal.  The  interior  pressure  sometimes  gires  a 
chance  for  the  blood  to  ooze  out,  but  put  on  the  external  like  a 
clamp,  and  you  kwp  it  perfectly  tiglit. 

The  plaster  of  Paris  also  is  a  gcHxl  suggestion.  I  think  it  was 
first  mentioned  by  the  late  Dr.  Buckingham,  of  IMiiladelphia, 
several  years  ago.  I  heard  him  speak  of  having  been  vcrj'  8uccvsi»ful 
with  it.  I  have  tried  it  in  some  cases  successfully,  but  this  very 
essential  point  I  wish  to  emphasize, — the  necessity  of  the  eitemal 
pressure  as  well  as  the  pressure  in  the  socket. 

Dr.  I'James. — The  extreme  tendency  to  bleed  in  casi*s  of  haiu.^ 
philia  is  shown  in  the  hemorrhage  breaking  out  in  other  plan's 
after  having  been  successfully  controlled  from  the  original  ^ou^»•. 
hemorrhagic  spots  ap|)earing  upon  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Dr.  Werner. — The  chloride  of  aluminum  is  sold  to  dentists  l»y 
dealers  under  the  name  of  mauroline,  and  1  wish  Dr.  Hriggs  had 
spoken  of  this,  for  1  find  many  dentists  evidently  do  not  know  \L 

Dr.  liracketi. — In  an  experieiuv  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  I  have  seen  a  consid«'rable  number  of  castas  of  sctious  bb^-r 
ing  following  t(H)th  extraction,  but  none  appnmching  in  sevi : 
the  case  reported  by  Professor  Killebn)wn.     All  my  cas4»ji  have  b»'«Mi 
controlled  with  comparatively  simple,  non-irritating  astring' 
like  tannic  acid,  in  connection  with  comprehensive  ci>mprw- 
jMTsistently  applied. 

When  thew*  einiTgencics  nrisc,  the  >«rM««?*  of  the  donii-'t  an' 
among  the  most  important  which  he  can  n-nder.  In  numer^>»-  Jm- 
stances  he  saves  the  patient  fn)m  very  grave  dangiT,  n»»l  to  ^  .^  « 

results. 

It  is  a  curious  expression  of  human  nature  that  for  this  ter^ 
often  demanded  at  the  most  uuM^asonnble  hours  and  under  in* 
venient  circumstances,  then*  Mvms  in  most  instances  less  disposi* 
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tion  to  make  any  acknowledgment  or  compensation  than  for  any- 
thing else  which  the  dentist  does. 

Dr.  Werner. — I  look  at  the  question  a  little  differently.  I  think 
it  is  good  instruction  for  us  not  to  pull  out  the  tooth.  I  am  happy 
to  say  I  do  not  have  to  extract  many  teeth. 

Dr.  Fillehrown. — I  have  been  pleased  to  listen  to  a  discussion 
so  generally  engaged  in.  It  is  worth  all  that  our  friend,  Dr.  Brew- 
ster, implied  in  speaking  of  the  courage  on  the  part  of  the  operator 
in  reporting  the  case  being  commendable.  I  certainly  think  it  is 
worth  all  it  cost  me  to  be  the  cause  of  so  interesting  a  discussion 
as  this. 

The  sockets  of  the  three  roots  were  entirely  plugged  by  coagu- 
lum.  There  was  no  oozing  of  blood  from  the  sockets,  and  conse- 
quently any  interference  with  them  was  unnecessary  and  was  not 
attempted.  The  bleeding  was  on  the  edge  of  the  gum  opposite  the 
root  of  the  first  molar.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  was  very 
little  wounding  of  the  tissue,  as  the  roots  were  loose,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  account  for  the  fact  that  this  one  spot  should  have 
bled  as  it  did. 

I  have  never  seen  any  ill  results  or  any  secondary  bleeding  from 
the  use  of  persulphate  of  iron,  and  I  have  always  considered  it  my 
right  bower.  While  alum  and  other  mild  astringents  answer  well 
in  perhaps  a  great  majority  of  cases,  yet  when  I  need  something 
that  will  do  sure  work,  I  always  feel  that  I  have  in  iron  a  resource 
that  the  milder  astringents  do  not  afford.  It  not  only  affects  the 
blood  and  coagulates  what  comes  in  contact  with  it,  but  has  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  terminal  nerves,  and  causes  a  contraction  of 
the  terminal  arteries. 

I  did  not  fully  understand  what  Dr.  Porter  intended  to  convey 
by  the  "  degeneration  of  the  arteries"  in  the  case  of  haemophilia, 
whether  or  not  it  takes  place  in  the  short  time  that  the  bleeding 
continues,  say,  in  the  six  days  that  intervened  in  this  case  between 
the  operation  and  the  end? 

Dr.  Porter. — Yes,  I  mean  that  in  the  six  days,  where  the  hemor- 
rhage has  been  very  severe  and  the  person  is  suffering  from  anaemia, 
you  get  a  very  rapid  fatty  degeneration,  especially  in  the  cells.  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  arteries  become  actually  thinner. 

Dr.  Fillehrown. — During  the  last  few  weeks  I  certainly  have 
observed  the  conditions  remarked  by  Dr.  Daly  and  also  a  great 
amount  of  inflammation.     Old  teeth  that  have  long  been  resting 
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quietly  hnvo  Huddciily  Ufoiiie  iiillaiiiud  and  often  an  ihgccM  haa 
formed.  I^«t  Saturday  I  extrnrt«*d  a  third  molar  for  one  of  our 
niediral  friendfl.  Tliis  [latient  wa^  in  no  nenae  a  hsmophiliac,  but 
the  next  day  he  teh'phoned  to  nie  that  it  had  been  oosing  blood  all 
through  the  night.  When  I  arrived  there  about  noon  it  waa  still 
oozing  a  little.  I  rcnnoved  the  packing;  it  waa  aoroewhat  colored. 
I  wanhed  out  the  wound  with  some  hot  wattT,  and  fortunately  the 
bleeding  stop{K>d.  It  is  very  evident  that  trouble  is  in  the  air  about 
this  time  of  the  year. 

Charles  II.  Tait,  D.M.D., 
Editor  American  Academy  of  Dental  Sciencs. 


ACADK.MV    OF   SToM.VTOLOGY. 

A  HKOL'i.AU  monthly  mooting  of  the  .\cademy  of  Stora.i 

was  hold  at  tlio  r(M>ms  of  tin*  Aoademy,  IT.'U  Clu'stnut  Stn»et.  1' k- 

delphia,  on  Tuesday,  l)eceml>er  l*G,  181MJ,  the  President,  Dr.  K.  C 
Kirk,  in  the  chair. 

A  \m\H'r  entitled  "  Common-Sfuse  Occlusion,  or  *  Bite,* "  waa 
road  by  Dr.  W.  Warrington  Kvans,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

(For  Dr.  Kvans's  paper,  sec  page  221.) 

DISCUSSION. 

The  rrt'sideni. — This  is  a  very  interesting  and  practical  sub- 
ject. I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  all  anxious  to  break  a  lanop  with 
the  essayist,  and  the  subj(>ct  is  now  open  for  your  discussion.  I  tee 
a  numbiT  of  gentlemen  pri»sent  who  are  not  members  of  the  society, 
and  I  wish  to  announce  that  the  (H)urt(*sy  of  tht>  floor  is  always  ex* 
tended  to  visitors.  Wo  shall  l)o  glad  to  hoar  from  our  visiting 
friends.     I  shall  ask  Dr.  (tuilfnrd  to  open  the  discussion. 

Dr.  S.  II.  Guilford. — I  would  like  t«»  ask  Dr.  Kvans  whoihcr  he 
thinks  he  gains  much  by  having  the  mass  of  gutta-perrha  worke«l  up 
in  that  way,  instead  of  having  the  wax  on  the  thin  gutta-pt^rrlui?    T 
undorstantl  that  he  ust»s  the  gutta-ix^rcha  for  the  purpom*  of 
greater  stability,  and  on  some  of  the  trial-plnt(*s  it  is  y' 
it  a  quarter  of  an  inch.     Uo  said  it  was  desirnbln  to  him-  xiw*  jm.ii.' 
as  nearly  like  the  ttniahed  plate  a«  poasible. 

Dr.  W.  Warrington  Svam, — Yei.  Those  two  pimtet,  or  inodtls. 
that  were  passed  around  were  simply  prcned  up  luutily  last  night 
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for  this  demonstration,  and  are  thicker  than  I  usually  have  them, 
but  you  will  notice  that  the  other  plates  which  have  the  pieces  of 
wax  attached  are  thinner  and  have  been  better  carved  to  shape. 
There  is  some  thickness  in  the  centre  of  the  palate,  which  is  not  so 
noticeable  to  the  patient,  provided  you  have  the  bulkiness  on  the 
outside  of  the  process  removed.  It  would  be,  of  course,  greatly 
different  in  the  finished  plate,  as  one  cannot  cut  the  gutta-percha 
down  so  closely  as  in  the  finished  plate.  The  point  is  well  taken 
and  requires  explanation.  Of  course,  when  I  said  the  "finished 
plate,"  I  had  reference  more  to  the  external  than  to  the  internal 
surface.  I  merely  approximate  the  form.  I  would  not  make  the 
palatal  portion  of  my  base-plate  as  thin  as  I  would  make  a  finished 
vulcanite  plate  for  the  mouth,  as  it  needs  stability.  It  is  simply 
used  to  take  the  bite,  and  is  not  used  after  articulating  the  model. 
When  "  waxing  up"  the  teeth  I  use  nothing  thicker  than  the  thin- 
nest rolled  pink  paraffin  and  wax,  as  it  comes  from  the  depots. 
Sometimes  I  use  wax  as  thin  as  that  from  which  artists  make  arti- 
ficial flowers.  I  do  not  have  two  trial-plates,  but  use  one  base-plate 
to  get  the  bite  with,  the  other  to  set  the  teeth  on  after  getting  the 
bite.  Neither  are  trial-plates,  because  I  never  see  my  patient  until 
I  finish  the  work.     I  never  try  the  teeth  in  the  mouth  on  the  plate. 

Dr.  Guilford. — What  advantage  is  there  ?  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  difficulty  in  working  out  that  mass  of  gutta-percha  to  repre- 
sent the  outline  of  the  teeth  than  to  have  the  gutta-percha  merely 
laid  over  the  ridge  and  build  it  up  with  wax.  Does  it  not  require 
more  time  ? 

Dr.  Evans. — It  requires  more  time,  and  it  is  harder  to  do,  with- 
out doubt,  but  when  it  is  done  it  is  rigid  in  form  and  remains  firm, 
which  is  particularly  advantageous  in  the  summer  time,  for  if  one 
is  going  to  spend  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  with  a  patient  getting  a 
correct  expression  of  the  mouth,  one  will  find  that  the  ordinary  wax 
will  change  its  shape  in  the  mouth  owing  to  lack  of  rigidity.  That 
has  been  my  experience,  to  say  nothing  of  time  lost  by  trying  the 
'teeth  mounted  on  wax  in  the  mouth. 

Dr.  William  H.  Trueman. — I  think  the  present  is  a  very  good 
time  for  reducing  the  rude  methods  of  the  past  to  a  more  scientific 
basis  and  getting  down  to  finer  lines.  During  the  reading  of  the 
paper  my  mind  has  referred  to  the  old-time  methods  of  taking 
articulations,  when  a  mass  of  wax  was  made  into  a  ball  and  placed 
between  the  two  plates  while  they  were  in  the  mouth  (gold  and 
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Bilver  were  generally  uiied),  the  patient  directeii  to  cl<>»4;,  and  Hii«-ii 
in  the  operator's  judgment  the  jaws  were  cUwed  enou^^'ii  ' 
out  of  tiie  mouth  and  sent  it  to  tiit.*  lalxiratory ;    tiie  in- 
dentist  did  tlie  rest.     It  itt  aj^tonibliing  how  accurate  they  fn.'^ . 
were.     It  was  a  very  rude  way,  but  tlie  o|>eraton)  at  that  time  .^   . 
used  to  taking  articulations  by  that  nieth(j4l,  and  knew  about  how  to 
do  it;  and  as  spiral  springs  were  generally  used,  a  little  malarticu- 
lation  was  less  important  than  it  is  now.     If  we  would  try  the  same 
methods  now,  we  would  fail  probably  every  tinie,  but  they  did  it  ami 
.succeeded  very  frequently.     Then,  after  that,  tlie  wax  wa«  divided, 
a  portion  was  placed  on  each  plate,  and  very  accurately  cuneil  to 
the  contour  line  of  the  intended  teeth.    That  wa^  sent  to  the  lalxini- 
tory,  and  the  workman  was  expected  to  make  the  teeth  exactly  con- 
form to  these  wax  moulds.     Indeed,  in  some  ca^ios  we  were  required 
to  nuike  a  plaster  mould,  and  to  fit  the  teeth  up  to  tlmt.    Wherever 
that  was  done  it  was  a  failure,  for  the  rea.son  that  the  porcelain 
ti^'th  could  not  be  made  to  conform  to  the  outline  of  the  wax.     It 
was  easy  to  carve  the  wa.x,  but  dithcult  to  go  to  the  dental  depot 
and  find  teeth  that  would  lit.     When  the  hand-curved  bb^cks  were 
used,  those  wax-guides  came  into  u.se.     In  my  practice,  I  begin  to 
tJike  tlie  articulation  when  I  first  see  the  patient.     In  convening 
with  them,  I  try  to  fix  in  my  mind  what  seems  to  be  the  normal 
natural  expression  of  the  individual,  and,  having  that  in  in 
when  the  time  comes,  1  try  to  catch  the  point  when  that    "^  i 

has  been  reached.     I  find  it  is  a  very  good  idea.     1  do  i  ! 

XI  much  on  carving  the  wax  as  I  do  on  getting  the  idea  in  my  n 
of  the  natural  expression.     I  think  it  is  very  good  to  reduce  llir  ,• 
things  down,  so  far  as  may  be  done,  to  mathematical  linen  for  tlk* 
iH'netit  of  those  who  are  U'ginning;    it  fixes  in  their  n 
is  a  normal  denture,  and  assists  them  very  materially  in 
that  which  is  ri^'ht  ami  pro|)er.     At  the  same  t«""    ^-^u  n 
remember  that  there  is  an  eternal  lilne^J^  of  th  i"   «"• 

Teeth  may  be  made  according  to  mathematical  lim**  and  yet  wlirn 
placed  in  the  mouth  may  be  a  complete  botch,  bivttUM»  they  do  not 
harmonize  with  that  which  the  imlividual  requin^n. 

There  is  another  i)oint  we  very  fr-  \\  of  wiu-u 

s|M»aking  of  the  natural  outline  and  tin-  nau  •  •*  •-  ^  " 

lUH'tion.     We  forget  that  we  never  p'^- ••  •»»   »^ 
same  mouth  from  which  the  tivth  i 
time  conies  for  placing  an  artificial  denture  in.  that  mouth 
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changed  so  much  that  it  is  not  the  same  mouth.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  restore  the  expression  as  it  was  when  the  natural 
teeth  were  there.  If  you  consider  the  difference  between  the  gum 
when  the  teeth  have  been  just  extracted  and  the  gum  when  shrink- 
age has  taken  place  and  got  down  to  what  we  sometimes  call  "  bed- 
rock/' you  will  see  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  restore  the  fea- 
tures as  they  once  were.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  put  back  the 
natural  teeth  after  that  has  taken  place.  There  is  a  general  con- 
traction of  the  tissues,  and  the  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  study  the 
features  and  make  them  harmonize ;  make  them  look  well,  in  other 
words.  I  think  this  is  not  always  considered.  How  frequently  I 
see  remarks  made  in  journals  by  speakers  to  the  effect  that  the  teeth 
at  the  depots  are  too  small,  that  they  are  not  the  natural  shape. 
The  molars  are  particularly  complained  of  as  being  too  narrow,  and 
as  not  having  sufficient  masticating  surface,  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  as  much  room  at  our  disposal  as  there  was  when  the  normal 
denture  was  there  is  lost  sight  of.  There  has  been  a  general  con- 
traction of  the  tissues,  and  the  mouth  is  smaller.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  shrunken  tissues  and  these  same  tissues  when 
the  natural  teeth  were  there. 

,In  reference  to  these  expedients  for  making  trial-plates,  I  much 
prefer  swaged-up  plate  made  of  block  tin.  Where  we  have  conveni- 
ences in  the  laboratory  for  making  them  they  can  be  gotten  up 
almost  as  quickly  as  these  expedients  can  be.  The  tin  plates  are 
made  to  the  approximate  thickness  of  the  intended  vulcanite,  and  I 
find  them  very  much  more  satisfactory  in  adjusting  to  the  mouth, 
in  getting  the  articulation,  and  adjusting  the  teeth  when  they  are 
waxed  in  place.  My  own  experience  with  wax  plates  and  other  de- 
vices has  been  that  I  generally  have  had  to  do  my  work  over  a  second 
time.  That  is,  probably,  because  I  am  not  accustomed  to  using 
plates  of  that  kind,  so  I  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  make  block-tin 
plates.  In  all  these  matters  that  is  best  to  which  the  operator  is 
most  accustomed, — that  is,  more  accustomed  to  using.  Some  of  my 
friends  use  wax  plates  and  have  no  trouble.  I  prefer  the  block  tin. 
I  was  very  much  interested  and  impressed  a  year  or  two  ago, 
upon  visiting  a  dentist  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  to  find  him 
using  Dr.  BonwilPs  articulator.  I  asked  him  if  he  used  it  to  play 
with.  He  said  he  used  it  to  work  with — very  emphatically.  I  said, 
"  Do  you  find  it  useful  ?"  He  said,  "  Why,  I  cannot  do  without  it." 
He  never  met  Dr.  Bonwill,  nor  did  he  know  Dr.  Bonwill's  ideas  as 
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rcganln  tlic  articulation  and  artiruiator,  and  yet  had,  in  iitudying 
out  the  articulator,  ntruck  w\ycn\  t)ic  idea.  lie  naid  he  found  it  very 
useful,  indeed.  Very  fre<|uently  patient«  came  to  him  from  a  di«»- 
tancc,  and  he  took  the  inipretiMion — took  the  articulation — an»l 
selected  a  set  of  teeth;  the  patients  went  away  twenty  or  thirty 
miles,  and  when  the  case  was  finished  he  sent  th«'m  by  mail,  and  he 
very  rarely  had  any  clianpes  to  make.  He  had  later  seen  the  ra*e?* 
sent  out  that  way  when  ])atients  in  •.•--Imc»  through  the  town 
called  on  him,  an<l  he  found  them  arti<  i,'  very  nicely,  indeed. 

He  said  that  until  he  had  learned  to  use  that  articulator  he  was  not 
able  to  work  so  accurately.  I  have  tried  to  u«e  it ;  eeveral  time*  Dr. 
Honwill  has  tried  to  explain  to  me  how  to  use  it,  but  my  head  wa« 
too  thick  to  take  it  in.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ufM>  it  with  any  de- 
gree of  satisfaction,  and  yet  those  who  seem  to  have  done  so  find  it 
practically  useful. 

I  think  one  of  Dr.  lionwill's  great  points  was  to  so  arrange  the 
teeth  that,  no  nuitter  in  what  position  the  jaws  might  come  t«>- 
gether,  there  were  always  three  points  of  contact,— one  in  the  front 
and  one  on  each  side, — and  so  it  was  im|>os8ible  in  dosting  the  jaws 
to  tilt  the  plates.  He  explained  to  me  a  numl>er  of  time*  how  that 
could  he  done,  how  he  accomplished  it,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
do  it  in  my  praetii-e. 

In  arranging  these  nuitters  I  tr>'  to  study  the  ca«»  and  arrange 
it  as  ex|)erience  seems  to  dictate;  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  a 
very  good  idea  to  have  these  various  j)racticiU  points  worked  down  to 
fine  linj's.  We  have  learned  by  experience,  while  thos«»  who  c«»mc 
after  us  will  learn  more  quickly,  am!  proliably  lM»tter,  by  pnH.x»pt. 

Dr.  McCtdlum. —  I  have  l)e«»n  using  Dr.  lionwill's  articulator  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  like  it   for  articulating  ttvth  by  l^*-    '^  " 
will's  system,  which  ap|H'als  tt>  me  because  it  is  a  system. 
only  one  taught.     I  never  learned  to  set  up  teeth 
until  I  got  Dr.  Honwill's  system  of  articulation.     1  finisht^l  a  set  of 
t<H»th  to-day  artieulattnl  by  this  methtMl.  and  I  found  the  (Hvlusion 
very  g<M>d. 

Dr.  M.  //.  iWyer. — I  wi>uld  like  lo  «•  i\  .i  f.  «  ~ 

this  e<]uilateral  triangle  of  the  lowtT  jau      U  h-  :    1 
a  visit  to  the  I'niN entity.  alM»ut  a  year  ago.  we  fr-  a-  i 

the  lower  jaws  in  the  Dental  Munum.  and  ditl  not  find  n  jaw 

that  came  up  to  tlie  n*<|uin*ments  of  the  rquilatrral  tnangle  a^ 
claimed  by  him.     They  vary  as  much  as  an  inch  one  way  or  the 
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other;  the  condyles  may  be  fully  one  inch  closer  than  the  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  condyle  to  the  inner  corner  of  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  central  incisor^  or  again  they  may  be  one  inch  under. 
Yesterday  while  at  the  Dental  Department  of  the  University  of 
renns3dvania  I  picked  up  a  skull,  and  taking  a  pair  of  dividers, 
measured  the  lower  jaw,  and  found  that  the  measurements  between 
the  centres  of  the  condyles  and  from  the  centre  of  the  condyle  to  the 
central  incisors  were  exactly  the  same,  giving  a  true  equilateral 
triangle.  Upon  further  investigation  I  found  this  skull  had  be- 
longed to  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Bonwill,  which  his  daughter 
had  presented  to  the  Department  of  Dentistry  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  presume  that  it  was  upon  measurements  from  this 
skull  that  Dr.  Bonwill  based  his  discovery.  Had  he  examined  a 
skull  of  one  of  the  Fan  tribe  of  Africa  he  would  have  found  the 
distance  from  the  condyles  to  the  incisors  to  have  been  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  longer  to  the  centre  of  the  other  condyle;  or,  had  he 
taken  the  skull  of  a  Chinese  or  a  North  American  Indian,  he  would 
have  found  the  reverse  condition.  These  skulls  are  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dentistry  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  those  who 
may  visit  the  museum  can  make  the  measurements  for  themselves. 
There  are  examples  from  many  races,  among  them  Europeans,  Asi- 
atics, Africans,  and  various  tribes  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
and  the  only  skull  in  that  collection  that  will  give  you  the  equilat- 
eral triangle  is  the  one  belonging  to  Dr.  BonwilPs  collection.  This 
gives  one  more  illustration  of  the  fact,  so  hard  to  understand,  that 
the  typical  jaw,  or  the  true  type  of  any  physical  perfection,  is  the 
one  most  difficult  to  obtain,  and,  as  our  text-books  generally  only 
define  these,  we  seem  to  be  always  dealing  with  abnormalities. 

Dr.  Albert  P.  Brubaker. — There  is  but  one  word  I  would  like  to 
say  in  reference  to  the  data  and  the  measurements  of  the  equilateral 
triangle.  If  I  recollect  aright.  Dr.  Bonwill  stated  in  his  original 
paper  that  he  had  examined  the  jaws  of  some  two  thousand  skulls 
in  the  collection  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  this  city, 
which  embraces  skulls  of  a  great  variety  of  races,  and  that  his 
results  represented  the  general  average  of  many  measurements. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact. that  the  want  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  scientific  interpretation  of  the  equilateral 
triangle  and  the  practical  application  of  the  same  is  largely  due  to 
an  arbitrary  and  non-geometrical  construction  not  only  of  the  rela- 
tive sizes  of  the  teeth,  but  also  of  their  relative  positions.     This 
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method  of  l>r.  Bonwill  has  b(N*n  carefully  analyzed  and  refuted  by 
Dr.  Alfred  Oysi,  of  Zurirli.  Those  who  have  carefully  read  Dr. 
GyHi's  paper  will  Ik?  readily  convinced  that  Dr.  Ik)nwiirH  comttnic- 
tion  iH  geometrically  and  phyniologically  incorrect. 

I>r.  0.  C.  Chance. — I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  thiit  old-fa«h- 
ioiH'd  articulator  that  Dr.  ?3van8  ha.n  Huggesied.  I  have  teen  it 
work  l>eautifiilly  where  "all  others  failed." 

Dr.  II.  Qaskill. — Dr.  Honwill  one  evening  naid  that  !»••  had 
never  seen  hut  one  ea»<?  in  which  the  natural  te<?th  had  mo. 
contacts  corresponding  to  those  given  to  artificial  teeth  by  hia 
method  of  articulation.  That  was  in  the  case  of  an  elderly  gentle- 
nuin  who  had  one  or  two  teeth  missing,  hut  in  the  movement  of  the 
jaw  there  were  three  points  of  contact  of  the  teeth. 

Dr.  A.  II.  Thompson. — The  es8ayi.»*t  did  not  touch  up«»n  the 
question  of  lateral  movi'inent  in  occlusion,  which,  of  course,  i.4  a 
very  important  one  in  articulating  the  teeth,  and  while  the  main 
position  is  that  in  which  the  jaw  is  at  rest,  still  we  must  consider 
the  movements  of  the  jaw  in  the  process  of  mastication  of  food, 
which  is  often  a  very  important  matter.  There  is  very  considerable 
excursion  of  the  human  jaws  allowed,  but  owing  to  th» 
glenoid  cavity  in  the  human  subject  it  is  somewhat  n-  »» . 

are  in  the  hahit  of  giving  the  patient  some  directions  tv^v  i  '  the 
use  of  artificial  plates,  to  bite  just  so,  or  to  use  them  in  i  lar 

ways.  I  think  that  Dr.  Honwill  has  really  given  us  some  ideas  ■• 
to  the  movements  of  occlusion  which  are  valuable  and  which  may 
he  applied  to  the  adjustment  of  artificial  teeth  with  refen^ncc  to 
mastication. 

Dr.  Jamrs  Tnnn'in.  1  \>as  \ir>  much  gratifies!  with  Dr. 
Kvans*s  exposition  of  his  sid>ject,  all  the  mon*.  iH'rhap.  UNausi*  T 
always  used,  when  I  was  making  artificial  teeth,  the  i»ld  | 
extension  articulator,  and  I  can  fully  emionw*  its  value.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  have  at  any  time  articulati^l  a  set  with  ttie  modem 
articulator,  and  have  pra<'tically  use<l  the  metluMl  of  Dr.  Kvan«, 
although  not  making  use  of  gutta-|M»n'ha.  I  have  never  felt  tlwt 
confidence  in  articulation  which  would  enable  me  to  st^nd  a  set  of 
tcvth  by  mail  with  the  anticipation  th»i*  «♦  u..ii!.!  ifis«,r  uith.iut 
subsequent  grinding.     I   hardly  can  \\u  be 

accomplished.     I  would  like  to  hear  frt>m  Dr.  Kvans  on  that  |>i»iiiL 

Dr.  0.  \y.  CupH.- -Owe  point  has  been  brought  out  ?«ry  '■ 
and  that  is.  that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  bitoi  the  oailinc  uf  i\w 
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finished  plates  is  followed  more  closely.  Dr.  Evans  works  more 
accurately  than  is  the  custom  of  the  average  dentist.  We  are  apt 
to  make  our  bites  thicker  and  fuller,  possibly  interfering  with  the 
proper  occlusion  and  proper  expression,  and  for  that  reason  we  do 
not  get  accuracy  of  occlusion  or  expression.  I  think  the  accuracy 
in  the  finished  plate  is  due  to  the  accuracy  of  the  bite-plates.  If 
they  fit  nicely  and  are  well  shaped,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  muscles  or  the  expression  of  the  lips,  we  may  naturally 
expect  the  finished  plate  to  be  the  same,  and  to  me  this  is  where 
the  accuracy  is  accomplished,  and  is  why  the  finished  plates  can  be 
sent  by  mail  or  express  with  comparative  certainty  that  they  will 
be  correct. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  discourage  the  practice  of  taking 
what  is  called  the  "mush  bite,"  putting  in  a  large  lump  of  wax, 
sufficient  to  nearly  fill  the  mouth,  and  having  the  jaw  come  into 
contact  with  that,  and  feeling  that  it  is  a  correct  or  even  an  approxi- 
mate bite.  It  is  not.  I  think  the  more  nearly  our  bites  and  bite- 
plates  are  arranged  to  represent  the  finished  plates  the  more  nearly 
correct  will  be  the  finished  plate. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Guilford. — We  all  know  what  Dr.  Bonwiirs  skill  was, 
and  we  know  of  Dr.  Evans's  skill.  Dr.  Bonwill  insisted  upon  using 
his  anatomical  articulator,  and  in  that  articulator  he  not  only  got 
the  vertical,  but  also  the  lateral  and  rotary  motions,  and  he  also, 
in  addition,  by  means  of  a  skeleton  articulator,  was  enabled  to  look 
from  the  inside  and  see  how  the  inner  cusps  occluded.  He  thought 
it  was  essential,  and  that  a  set  of  teeth  could  not  be  properly  ar- 
ranged except  by  an  articulator  made  on  that  principle.  Dr.  Evans 
says  he  has  no  need  of  an  articulator  of  that  kind,  but  uses  a  fixed 
articulator,  yet  he  meets  with  the  same  success  that  Dr.  Bonwill 
did.  Therefore  it  seems  to  resolve  itself  largely  into  a  matter  of 
personal  equation,  a  great  deal  depending  on  the  individual,  each 
doing  his  work  in  his  own  way.  Dr.  Evans  works  with  exceeding 
nicety  and  exactness,  as  he  has  shown  to-night,  but,  aside  from  that, 
I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  of  great  importance  in  his  meth- 
ods ;  in  other  words,  two  men,  equally  skilful,  get  the  same  results 
by  different  methods.  So  it  all  depends  very  largely  on  getting 
correct  occlusion  in  the  first  place,  no  matter  how  you  get  it,  and 
after  that  is  done,  setting  the  teeth  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will 
restore  the  expression  and  properly  perform  the  functions  of  mas- 
tication and  speech. 
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l)r.  h'vans. — (jentlcincn,  you  wrUinly  liave  been  Yen'  kind  in 
your  criticismfi.  I  <>ncc>  a^ke<l  a  gentleman,  who  ia  Tery  Hkille«l  aa  a 
govcrnincnt  photo;;rai)hrr,  what  plate  waa  the  bent  that  I  could  uae 
for  |)hot()^raphin^'.  lie  naid,  **  There  an*  several  good  platen,  but 
my  advice  in  to  Kclit-t  on(>  of  those*  pluto^  and  maitter  it.  If  you 
rhange  from  platr  to  plate,  you  will  not  huwtiMl,  but  if  you  will 
take  one  good  make  of  plate  and  learn  all  iU  difTu-ulticft,  you  wdl  be 
able  to  manage  pl)oti>gni|)hy.**  And  tu)  it  in  in  regard  to  dentistry. 
Now,  an  to  taking  the  bite.  There  may  be  some  who  will  accoro- 
plinh  it  by  using  wa.x  alone,  others  with  gutta-percha  or  tin,  and 
HO  on ;  but,  after  all,  the  »e<Tet  of  mailing  a  product  which  will  not 
re<|uire  grinding  does  not  dejM'ud  upon  my  articulator  or  ocrluti^n- 
plate  alone,  by  any  means.  If  after  g»'tting  ixTfi-ct  oocluxion  I  do 
not  give  attenti(m  to  all  the  little  detail.^  of  manipulation  of  ma- 
terials, they  wouhl  not  l)e  so  exact  as  not  to  require  articulation  in 
the  muutli.  In  vulcanite  work,  if  you  pack  very  heavily  or  liavc  a 
very  thick  plate,  where  you  can  have  contraction  or  expansion,  or 
placv  a  large  amount  of  material  in  U'twtvn  the  two  halves  of  the 
flask  and  attempt  to  force  it  down  with  l)olts,  you  will  have  unsatia* 
factor)'  result.^,  and  no  matter  how  perfcnH  your  o<x'lu.«*ion  may  have 
U'en  in  the  U'ginning,  you  will  have  grinding  to  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  learn  to  pack  extremely  close  with  vulcanite,  S4)  that  there  is  a 
very  thin  margin  of  excess,  and  use  a  tiask  without  bolts,  such  aa 
havo  come  in  lately,  with  a  spring  clamp  to  close  it.  If  there  hap- 
{>en  to  be  the  least  inaccuracy  in  closing  the  flask,  the  spring  clamp 
will  complete  the  o)M>ration  when  the  material  has  Ijccome  more 
plastic  under  the  high  heat  of  vulcanizing.  While  thcM*  an*  small 
details,  yet  they  are  ensmtial  to  obtain  |H'rfivt  result-  ^"U  must 
follow  out  all  details. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  C'rj'er's  n*nuirks  relative  to  measurements  of  tbo 
jaw,  I  may  say  that  my  experientn.*  hnp|M*ns  to  Im*  ilifTerent  from  hit. 
I  U'lieve  a  great  deal  deptMids  u|K)n  the  nationality  of  the  skull 
examin<><l.  He  hap}M*n(Hl  to  have  a  line  of  skulls  fnun  ciTtain  na- 
tionalitit>s  at  the  I'niversity  of  lN>nnsylvania  I  happ«»n«Hl  to  gr»  to 
the  (tovernnient  Museum,  when*  then*  an*  two  «»r  il^^i^.-  fli..w^ni| 
skulls  of  Indians  and  about  fiflivn  huntlntl  or  m^  of  «>t  .— 

Caucasians,  negriM*s,  and  so  on, — and  my  oWrtation  waa  that  morv 
than  one-half  of  the  lower  jaws  would  staml  th«  mcMiireiiiciit  for 
an  equilateral  triangle.  The  other  half  would  vary  not  morr  thas 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  from  it.     As  I  said  lieforr,  it  d  •  nuk^ 
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any  difference  whether  it  is  an  equilateral  triangle  or  a  trapezoid, 
provided  we  happen  to  have  a  means  of  taking  the  individual  bite. 
We  must  adapt  ourselves  to  circumstances.    I  thank  you  very  much, 
gentlemen,  for  your  kind  attention. 
Adjourned. 

Otto  E.  Inglis, 
Editor  Academy  of  Stomatology. 


MASSACHUSETTS  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

(Continued  from  page  133. ) 

Owing  to  the  late  hour,  Dr.  Bogue's  paper,  on  the  "  Conse- 
quences of  the  Extraction  of  Permanent  Teeth,''  was  not  discussed. 
(For.  Dr.  Bogue's  paper,  see  page  305.) 

CLIN"ICS. 

Dr.  W.  I.  Brigham,  of  South  Framingham,  demonstrated  a 
new  cervical  clamp,  a  gold  holding  attachment  for  mouth  mirror, 
together  with  some  specimens  of  finished  work.  He  also  gave  a 
clinic  on  burnishing  gold  fillings. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Soule,  of  Monson,  gave  a  clinic  illustrating  the  use 
of  soft  pine  wedges. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Marshall,  of  Boston,  gave  a  clinic  on  his  new  method 
of  putting  in  porcelain  inlays  in  approximate  cavities  in  front 
teeth,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  practically  as  durable  as  all 
gold  filling.  It  is  a  combination  of  porcelain  and  gold.  The  gold 
occupies  all  the  cavity  except  that  in  the  line  of  vision  looking  at 
the  front  of  the  tooth.  The  gold  is  put  in  in  such  a  way  that  it 
forms  a  box  for  the  porcelain  to  set  in.  Dr.  Marshall  also  gave  an 
exhibition  of  staple  crowns.  These  furnish  the  basis  for  bridge 
work,  and  have  the  merit  of  showing  no  gold  on  the  face  of  the 
tooth. 

Dr.  Burton  C.  Eussell,  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  gave  a  clinic  on  inlaid 
porcelain  work  an  approximate  cavities. 

Waldo  E.  Boardman^  D.M.D., 
Editor  Massachusetts  Dental  Society. . 
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Editorial. 


IS    DKXTISTHY  A  CHAUITAHLE   PKOFESSION? 

The  question  of  charitable  work  in  dentistry  wa«  introduced  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  The  New  York  Institute  of  Stomatology  by  a 
pnjKT  presented  by  Dr.  A.  .J.  Flanagan. 

The  discuBsion  of  this  essay  brought  out  the  views  not  only  of 
the  dentists  present,  but  also  those  of  several  pr^  Mij 

iiu'MiImts  of  the  medical  profession.  The  full  rej^^it  .n.^n^ni  m 
the  April  number  uf  this  journal. 

The  question  is  one  by  no  means  new,  for  it  is  as  old  as  den- 
tistry, but  it  has  ])robably  not  been  presented  before  in  a  concrete 
form  for  discussion  and  general  consideration. 

It  is  proposed  in  New  York  to  establish  a  dental  dispensary  for 
tin?  treatment  of  the  p<M)r,  and  some  of  the  m«     '  -"Cnt  were 

willing  In  devote  a  half-day  in  each  week  gratis. i...-.;  i.»  this  ser- 
vice. The  adoption  of  this  plan  is  not  an  original  ••tT.»rt,  for  it  wn-j 
trie<l  and  failed  in  Brooklyn  some  years  since. 

Medical  men  have  repeatedly  stated  that  dentistry  could  not  be 
called  a  profession  for  one  imjwrtant  reason, — that  it  did  not  give 
its  services  free  to  the  poor;  and  this  charge  was  repeated  at  this 
me<»ting.  It  was  also  charged  that  dentists  would  not  give  their 
time  to  the  dispensaries  unless  paid  for  the  s*Tvin'.  In  f iv  r  •*  "  •- 
assunuMl  that  dentistry  had  no  dis|)ensaries,  and  did  j  :  . 
nothing  to  relieve  the  crying  needs  of  the  great  undereurrcjit  life 
of  our  large  cities.  It  was  further  broadly  stattxl  that  the  work 
performed  at  the  colleges  stood  in  no  near  relation  to  that  of  iho 
dis|)ensarie8  connecte<i  with  hospitals,  or  those  working  indepen- 
dent of  them. 

The  relation  which  dentistry  holds  to  the  ;,"••' ••-••T  .»..i.t;. 
well  understood  by  medical  men.    They  sciMn  i-      , 
bending  the  wide  distinction  to  Ih«  drawn  between  dental  ..  vU- 

cal  prartic*\  and,  then'fon\  when  they  aMume  to  define  a  pn»fc#- 
sion  »s  a  lM>dy  of  men  serving  the  poor  gratuitously,  and  that  den* 
tittf}-,  failing  in  this,  is  then»fore  not  a  pn^feMion,  they  simply 
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fail  to  compreliend  the  true  character  of  dental  work  and  its  limi- 
tations. 

Is  it  true  that  dentists  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  professional 
charity  ?  To  answer  this  some  allusion  must  be  made  to  the  begin- 
ning of  dentistry  as  a  profession.  This  must  be  dated  from  the 
first  organization  of  a  dental  college  by  Dr.  Chapin  A.  Harris  in 
1839.  It  was  clearly  evident  to  this  broad-minded  man  that  a 
college  without  a  dispensary  attached  would  be  a  failure.  His 
idea  extended  beyond  that  of  the  medical  dispensary  in  that  he  re- 
garded the  combination  of  free  service  and  practice  as  part  of  the 
educational  training.  This  was  not  new,  for  it  was  similarly  re- 
garded in  medical  dispensaries,  but  with  this  marked  difference, 
the  medical  dispensary  was  given  over  to  a  few  favored  graduates, 
while  the  majoritv  of  medical  students  were  deprived  of  all  prac- 
tical experience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dental  dispensary  was 
made  the  means  of  increasing  practical  skill  and  fitting  thereby 
the  undergraduate  with  an  experience  upon  the  living  subject  en- 
abling him  at  once,  on  entering  the  larger  arena  of  practice,  to 
fulfil  all  the  duties  of  his  profession.  The  result  of  this  initial 
experiment  was  so  satisfactory  that  there  is  not  a  dental  college  in 
the  world  to-day  that  does  not  regard  its  dispensary  as  the  most 
important  part  of  its  training.  Indeed,  without  it  there  is  not  a 
dental  college  that  could  possibly  be  sustained.  Hence  the  "  clinic," 
as  it  is  generally  called,  is  jealously  guarded  and  every  effort  made 
to  encourage  the  poor  to  attend  and  receive  careful  attention  under 
the  care  of  competent  instructors. 

It  will  doubtless  be  said,  indeed  was  intimated  in  the  discus- 
sion, that  this  was  not  the  charity  desired.  In  fact,  it  was  not 
charity  at  all,  and  could  not  be  classed  with  medical  dispensaries, 
where  treatment  was  given  without  charge  to  those  absolutely  un- 
able to  pay  for  medical  service.  This  may  be  true,  but  if  so,  why 
the  denunciations  in  medical  journals  of  these  same  dispensaries 
that  they  do  not  confine  their  work  to  the  real  poor,  but  that  large 
numbers  able  to  pay  are  recipients  of  the  service;  in  fact,  that 
no  discrimination  is  made,  thus  taking  the  bread  from  the  mouths 
of  young  practitioners.  The  same  cry  has  been  heard  over  and 
over  again  in  regard  to  dental  clinics,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
sufficient  care  is  not  observed  in  both  of  these  departments  of 
practice. 

Will  the  establishment  of  the  dental  dispensary,  separate  from 
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collt'i^*'  work.  ovcrcoriH'  tlii^  «lin'uully  ?     TIh*  aiiHUi-r  m  ^le- 

cidodly  in  tin*  nc^ativ<».     Huiiuiii  nature  i«  the  wini«*  «'\. ......:  re. 

To  ^'ot  Bonifthinx  for  nothing  in  n  ronittant  temptation,  and  the 
fxiM'dients  rcHortod  to  to  aec<inipIiMh  thin  would,  if  told,  bo  an  inter- 
e}«ting  histon*  both  in  niodical  and  dental  experience. 

Ih  it  possible  to  work  for  the  ven*  |K>or  in  dentintn?  Thii*  i«» 
another  very  Iar;(e  rjuextioii.  When  the  pra<tiee  of  dentij^lr)*  in 
coniparrd  witli  tliat  of  niedjcinr,  we  an»  ni«'t  at  the  thr»*»*hoId  of  our 
inquiry  with  tin*  fact  tliat  nietliod.-*  of  treatment  stand  in  no  h*r- 
monious  relation.  The  medieal  practitioner  can  make  a  hasty  ei- 
aminntion  of  this  patient,  write  a  pres<ription,  occupying  perhaps 
five  or  ten  minutes  of  time;  another  patient  is  then  taken.  The 
work  of  the  surpeon  eome.s  more  nearly  that  of  the  dentist.  The 
HjM'ciali.sts,  as  the  ophthalmr)lopist.  aurisj,  lar}'ngo|oj^ist,  etc.,  oc- 
cupy nNo  very  clow  relations,  hut  even  these,  in  p«)int  of  time 
c^JUhumed,  or  in  exhaustive  lalw»r,  cannot  compan*  with  dentistry, 
nor  is  the  work  as  disagn^eahle  in  some  of  its  aspects.  Now,  what 
has  the  dentist  to  meet?  He  must  first  have  a  complicated  set  of 
instruments.  These  must  l)e  suppli(»d,  in  part  at  least,  by  thouc  in 
chnrpc.  He  must  have  each  patient  under  his  care  for  at  leaat  an 
hour,  |»o>sil)!y  lontjcr.  He  is  brought  n«'cessarily  in  very  cloee  con- 
tact throiigh(»ut  that  jMriod,  and  must  suffer  all  the  disa/*---  *b|e- 
ness  of  tins  clos<»  coimnunion  with  the  gn^at  unwashiNi ;    a  -n, 

to  crown  all,  he  knows  that  his  effort  will  he  entindy  nugator}' 
through  the  wn*tched  environment  of  the«»  fieople  and  the  utter 
nbglcH-t  of  all  hygienic  conditions  in  the  oral  cavitv.  Can  any  one 
think  of  tH'ating  gingivitis,  pyorrluea  alv«H)laris,  and  the  hont  of 
pathological  coiiditiitns  in  mouths  in  which  the  tooth-bnish  is  an 
entire  stranger?  All  know  that  such  tn-atment  eoidd  have  no 
gwxl  result.  It  is  a  dn'am  of  the  philanthropist,  to  W  disftipateil 
by  the  stem  realities  of  fact,  .\dmitting  that  thes<^  olkst  met  ions 
to  good  i>ractice  could  Im*  overcome,  how  could  this  class  ifi^e  the 
tinit'  ntM-essary  for  extended  dental  o|»erations?    The  •  »  car- 

ries with  it  its  own  answer:   it  fs  imi>«>ssible.     Tntil  tb  '  »ve 

c^aH4'd  tt)  exist,  and  nu»n  and  w«imen  an»  rai*****!  to  a  .»|, 

the  forceps  will  continue  t«>  In*  the  instrument  of  r«  I  ■  is 

not  a  right-thinking  |M>rson  but  would  wish  it  ot)  .  but  the 

stern  logic  of  facts  makes  this  im|xHMiible  in  our  pn»^nl  imjierfert 
civilization. 

Then»  is  another  class,  ven*  limiti**!  in  means,  that  ran  be  bene- 
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iited,  and  it  is  to  this  body  of  men  and  women  that  true  charity 
may  be  extended.  This  may  be  represented  by  girls  engaged  in 
various  avocations,  3'0"i^i^g  ^en  of  limited  means  supporting  a 
family  on  a  meagre  income,  children  in  our  public  institutions, 
institutions  for  the  insane,  etc.  Provision  is  made  in  all  our  large 
cities  for  a  portion  of  this  class  in  institutions,  but  the  provision  is 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  demand  for  dental  service.  In  smaller 
towns  this  problem  remains  unsolved,  and  seemingly  no  attempt 
is  being  made  to  effect  a  solution  either  in  medicine  or  dentistry. 

This  brings  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  college  clinic. 
Does  it  bear  a  true  relation  to  the  medical  dispensary,  and  is  it  in 
any  sense  a  charitable  institution?  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  an- 
swer this  question,  for  this  would  require  a  very  extended  knowl- 
edge of  the  practice  in  vogue  in  various  dental  colleges.  It  is  as- 
sumed, however,  that  this  is  very  much  the  same  in  all,  and  the 
endeavor,  universally,  is  to  bring  all  operations  to  nearly  absolute 
cost.  One  college  known  to  the  writer  makes  no  charge  what- 
ever for  anything  but  operations  with  gold  in  the  dispensary,  and 
absolute  cost  for  all  other  operations.  All  dental  dispensaries 
could  not  do  this,  as  the  great  expense  would  constitute  a  severe 
strain  upon  the  resources  of  the  institutions,  hence  a  small  fee  in 
some  is  demanded.  The  operators  in  all  cases  are  the  students, 
with  occasional  personal  assistance  in  difficult  cases.  In  oral  sur- 
gery all  operations  are,  of  course,  free,  and  these  are  performed 
by  the  professor  in  charge. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  dispensary  on  an  independent 
foundation  that  could  do  more  than  this.  If  it  were  started  on 
an  entirely  free  basis,  its  life  would  necessarily  be  very  brief. 
Somebody  must  continually  pay  the  bills,  as  well  as  give  the  time, 
t-jvo  things  that  speedily  end  in  the  conviction  that  "  true  charity 
begins  at  home."  If  some  philanthropist  could  be  found  to  endow 
an  institution  of  this  kind,  it  is  feared  it  would  eventually  de- 
generate into  a  poorly  conductea  school  for  undergraduates. 

When  medical  men  assume  that  the  dental  profession  fails  in 
its  duty  in  not  attending  to  the  .wants  of  the  poor,  or  those  of 
limited  means,  they  talk  in  ignorance.  It  is  safe  to  presume  that 
these  have  never  entered  the  dispensary  of  a  well-equipped  dental 
college  during  the  busy  hours  of  the  day.  The  institution  with 
which  the  writer  is  most  familiar  has  one  hundred  chairs  in  one 
department,  usually  all  filled  with  patients  waiting.     The  last  re- 
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port  of  this  college  gave  a  record  of  7235  patienU  and  18,638  otk^ta- 
tions  in  the  oiH.'rative  diepenMr)',  of  which,  13,G78  were  ab- 
free.    This  amount  of  charitable  work  could  hardly  be  equalled  br 
any  private  dr-ntal  dijiju-nsary,  however  well  conducted;   and  wh**n 
the  anH)unt  of  \a\)OT  involved  is  taken  into  C"  m,  it  could 

prohahiy  not  be  ajiproachcd  by  any  moilical  in-ii;uu>ii.  It  munt 
further  Ijc  conjiidered  that  in  the  sann*  rity  there  are  thn--  ■■■'  •  '' 
dental  Kchools  all  doing  proportionati'  g<HNl  work  in  the  sani' 
tion.  The  criticism  will  probably  be  made  that  all  this  is  not  true 
charity,  ad  it  lacks  the  altruistic  motive.  While  it  is  true  there  if 
a  selfiHli  side  to  it,  the  same  plan  exists  in  medical  diipeniiahea. 
They  arc  not  established  for  the  entire  good  of  the  \>  It  is 

a  question  whether  self  is  ever  entirely  eliminated  fr«»iu  •    '  •  • 

dccd.s.    The  answer  to  all  such  criticism  must  he  found  in    ..  ..: 

that  thousands  are  hel|)ed  and,  what  is  of  equal  imiJortanf-^.  art* 
being  instructed  in  the  care  of  the  oral  cavity,  and  thereby  i 
to  prevent  not  only  disease  there,  but  throughout  the  entire  or- 
ganism. 

While  the  wriier  is  in  full  sympaihy  with  the  general  iniui  of 
thought  in  that  discussion,  it  does  seem  that  with  our  charitable 
views  we  should  combine  the  practical  possibilities,  and  these  would 
iippear  to  be  confined  to  the  colleges  that  are  alone  capable  of 
bringing  together  the  needy,  willing  to  suffer,  and  the  undergradu- 
ate willing  and  eager  to  work. 


NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION   OF   DKNTAL   FACl  LTIKS. 

Tm:  official  annnunc<*ment  of  the  meeting  of  this  body  will  be 
found  upon  another  page.  It  is  to  bo  n*frT>»tt<^l  that  any  change 
has  been  made  from  the  old  and  long-*  iM  plan  of  meeting 

in  advanet*  of  the  National  iVntal  Asitociation.    It  is  fcarvd  it  will 
not  bo  in  the  interest  of  either  of  these  two  im: 
tions.     It  would  MH'm  a  judicious  ii  *  ai 

method  of  nui'ting  in  advam^i^  of  ;..,     \..» " 

this  is  not  done,  the  latter  assmintion  will  fiufTrr    • 
anco  of  the  men  most  needed  to  give  it  v\\i 
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The  Practice  Builder.  A  Treatise  on  the  Conduct  and  Enlarge- 
ment of  Dental  Practice.  By  Charles  E.  Hambly,  D.D.S., 
author  of  "  The  American  Dental  Instructor/'  "  The  British 
Dental  Instructor/'  etc.  Fifth  Edition.  Cincinnati  and  New- 
York^  American  Dental  Publication  Co.^  1897. 

This  book  was  prepared  by  the  author,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  be- 
cause it  is  needed." 

This  the  fifth  edition  is  marked  on  the  title-page  1897.  Why 
it  has  not  received  extended  notice  previously  must  be  explained 
by  the  author.  The  fact  that  it  has  reached  five  editions  indicates 
"  that  it  fills  a  want  long  felt"  by  a  certain  class  of  operators. 

It  seems  a  formidable  task  for  the  reader  to  wade  through 
six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pages  devoted  to  advice  in  building 
and  maintaining  a  dental  practice,  and  doubtless  the  first  thought 
on  picking  up  this  bulky  volume  will  be  that  the  author  has 
simply  used  a  mass  of  verbiage  to  express  a  few  ideas.  This 
conception  would,  however,  be  very  far  from  the  truth.  While 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  book  has  been  extended  beyond 
all  reasonable  limits,  and  might  be  reduced  to  one-third  its  size 
to  advantage,  it  contains  much  that  is  valuable,  and  generally  so 
clearly  stated  that  the  reader  finds  himself  unconsciously  follow- 
ing in  the  train  of  the  author's  thought  without  criticism  as  to 
the  redundancy  of  words  and  the  repetition  of  ideas. 

That  a  book  of  this  kind  is  a  need  not  only  in  dentistry,  but  in 
medicine,  must  have  been  apparent  to  all  observers,  and  it  is  with 
regret  that  the  author  has  seen  fit  to  combine  with  the  good  much 
that  must  be  condemned.  Professional  men  are,  as  a  rule,  poor 
business  men.  A  few  have  had  a  preliminary  training  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  they  are  generally  successful,  but  the  majority  enter  the 
professions  direct  from  the  schools,  with  the  result  that  they  fail 
to  unite  business  habits  with  their  professional  work.  It  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  to  find  professional  men  incapable  of  opening  a  bank 
account  or  to  keep  it  properly  when  opened. 

There  is  no  question  of  more  importance  to  the  young  graduate 
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tlutii  tiiat  (if  oonductin^  u  practice,  ami  the  voluminoiu  advice  con- 
taiiHMl  in  this  Ixnik  rilioiild  aid  in  thi>i,  for  then*  i«  much  in  it  to 
which  no  exceptions  can  i>e  made.  It  mtiht  be  accepted  aj«  a  truism 
tliat,  fiowever  much  a  professional  man  may  de«ire  to  iiepanitc  hira- 
Belf  from  trade,  the  mctiiods  that  insure  succesa  there  muat,  to 
Konw?  extent,  l>e  adopted  if  satisfactory  re8ult«  are  to  \ye  obtained. 

The  hook  opens  with  the  (*odi-  nf  Kthii-^  of  the  American  Den- 
tal Association  adopted  August,  18<»(J.  This  is  well,  but  ♦'••  ^>>»hor 
fails  to  live  up  to  it  on  page  423,  where  he  j^ive*  a  «  ,  on 
**  Advertising?,"  which  from  the  reviewer's  stand-point  ia  not  only 
at  varian(-(>  with  the  aforesaid  code,  but  is  contrary  to  profesaional 
thou^'ht  an«l  practice.  While  it  is  true  many  men  quietly  violate  the 
c*ode,  and  secure,  through  devious  ways,  notic<'s  in  the  preM,  it  doea 
not,  therefore,  follow  that  the  question  has  not  an  important  ethical 
side.  The  author,  in  discussing  this  suhjivt.  seems  to  feel  "  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  advertising, — good  and  bad." — and  then  pm- 
(•(•eils  to  explain  the  difference,  and  devotes  large  spai-e  to  informing 
the  l)Oginner  and  j)ractitioner  how  to  advertise  intelligently.  From 
a  business  )K)int  of  view  no  exc(>ption  can  l>e  made  to  his  advice,  but 
when  he  gives  examples,  after  the  manner  of  the  "  Ready  I>etter- 

Writer,"  how  to  write  aid\crtiseincnt-.  he  >te|>s  over  the  lw» '•" 

of  ethics  into  the  region  of  "  dental   parlnr^  "  ntn!   thii*   .' 
his  work  from  professional  right  thinking 

This  portion  of  his  l)ook  is  ctmsidered  here,  for  in  the  n»vieirer*6 
opinion  it  forms  the  worst  feature  of  an  otherwise  gi*nerally  Nili»- 
factory  publication.  That  it  will  be  a  veritable  tn»asu re- house  to  tlie 
advertising  dentist   is  assun'd.      Pages  are  given  to  illustrate  the 

author's  opinion  of  what  constitutors  **  sensibh*.  nr itative  an- 

nounct'ments,"  and   then    follows  dental   parlor  a  -ements   in 

America,  Knglan<l,  and  on  the  (\>ntinent.  While  the  motive  of 
tln'  author  may  Im*  to  discifss  gtMwl  and  bad  metho<ls  of  advertising, 
the  true  profcssionol  man  will  have  nothing  to  tlo  with  the  hook. 
for  to  his  mind  the  gooil  in  it  is  (^mipletely  neutraliivd  by  thii 
ehopter.  Were  it  not  for  this  pHxl  in  a  hijfher  busin«H»s  «*nM».  thia 
Inxik  eoidd  not  liave  found  a  pla<^'  on  our  n'view  •"  •  ••  •■  - 

Aside  from  this  then'  is  an  element  of  mv  i  it  tlul  it 

not  understood.  Tt  is  handsomely  printed  upon  coate<l  paper,  pm^ 
sentinjf  a  vohnne  unextrptionable  in  general  n»ake-up.  and  ret  tl»e 
author  places  on  the  cover  the  word  "(Confidential"  Wh>  thi«. 
if  intended  for  the  pn>ft*ssion  at  larj^r? 
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Had  the  author  presented  this  book  free  from  the  objections  re- 
ferred to,  a  more  favorable  review  >voiild  have  been  given,  but  as 
it  stands,  it  must  be  regarded  as  contributing  to  the  worst  features 
of  modern  dental  practice,  illustrated  by  the  dental  parlors  of  all 
our  large  and  most  of  the  smaller  cities,  lowering  the  standard  of 
dentistry  as  never  before  in  its  history. 


Obituary. 


RESOLUTIONS   OF   EESPECT   TO   DR.   W.   D.   TEGISON. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  First  District  Dental  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  March  13,  1900,  the  following  resolutions  were  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  John  I.  Hart,  and  adopted : 

Whereas,  Dr.  "William  Deane  Tenison  has  been  removed  by  death,  it 
becomes  our  painful  duty  to  take  notice  of  his  demise ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  As  the  sense  of  this  society,  that  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Tenison  the 
profession  has  lost  a  distinguished  member.  As  a  man  Dr.  Tenison  was  genial 
and  affable  ;  as  a  dentist  he  was  skilful  and  conscientious.  Entering  upon  the 
stud}^  of  dentistry  at  an  early  age  when  all  was  crude,  he  wrought  his  way  to 
success  and  high  position  by  zeal  and  industry.  We  shall  miss  Dr.  Tenison  from 
our  ranks.  Let  us  therefore  linger  for  a  moment  to  pay  his  memory  this  tribute 
of  respect. 

Resolved .^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  his  family  and  the 
dental  journals. 

B.  C.  Nash, 

Secretary. 
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NATIONAL    DENTAL    ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  Association  which  was  to  have  been  held 
June  26,  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  has  been  changed  by  vote  of  the 
members  to  Tuesday,  July  10.  Reports  from  officers  of  sections 
indicate  that  a  very  high  order  of  work  will  be  done  at  this  meet- 
ing.   Men  have  been  selected  to  write  papers  because  of  their  pecu- 
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liar  fitiicHH  for  tlio  uiulfrtakin^,  and  enough  of  lhf>Mr  mrited  hate 
accepted  to  iiiHure  a  full  pro^raiiiriir-.  A  special  feature  will  !■• 
clinicH,  under  the  supervision  of  ii  III.    It  is  hoped  t 

attenduncc  will  Ik.*  at^  lar^e  a8  it  was  last  year  at  Niagmni. 

H.  Holly  Smith, 

April  '.»,  IfMio.  Preside nt. 


AMi:i:iC.\.\    MKDICAL  ASSOriATIOX,  SECTION     • 

STOMATOLOGY. 

TiiK  next  mooting  of  the  American  Medical  A?r'«M-iuii.jii  will 
lie  held  at  Atlantic  City,  June  T)  to  8,  190U.  The  Section  on  Sto- 
matology presents  the  following  programme: 

SYMPOSIUM    ON    DENTAL    EDUCATION. 

Uelations  of  Dental  and  Oral   Sur^'rry  to  (tenerui   Al- 
Trufessioiial  Status  of  Proinrly  Kducated  Pnictitionerjj  of 
and  Oral  Surgery,  Dr.  X.  S.  Davis,  Sr. ;    Preliminan.'  Q 
tionp,  Dr.  J.  Taft ;   Course  of  Study,  Dr.  W.  A.  Kvans ;    M 
of  Teaching  (Didactic  or  Recitational),  Dr.  A.  H.  Peck;    Shmll 
the  Dental  Student  be  educated  indejKMidently  of  General  Medi- 
cine?   Dr.  G.   \ .    I.   Hrown;    Is  Medical   Education  a  Xcce>>  - 
Qualification  for  Dental   Practice?    Drs.  Ali-      ^  iind  H.  it. 

.\iidrews;  'J'he  Practical  \'alue  (»f  a  Medical  i.-n.  .m-n  in  iKMital 
PractiiH?,  Dr.  W.  H.  Hill;  Technical  Training  vs.  TlK*«>relic,  Dr. 
John  S.  Marshall ;  Should  the  Minlical  Undergraduate  be  in- 
structed in  the  Princij»les  of  Dentistry?  Dr.  M.  U  Rhein ;  P 
Graduate  Study  in  Dentistr}',  and  IVgrees  therefor,  Dr.  W.  K, 
Walkrr;  Handwriting  ujxm  the  Wall :  What  d«H»s  it  port mr?  Dr. 
A.  I!.  Haldwin;    Limitations,  Dr.  Kugene  S.  Talbot. 

SY.\IPOSIUM  ON  INTERSTITIAL  GINOIVITIS,  OK  SO-CALLED  PYOMIII)  v 

ALVEOLAUIS. 

Ltiology,   Dr.  G.   Lenox  Curti^  n>tic   A  " 

(f.  Kiernan;   Indigt^stion  Auto-intoM.auun.  Dr.  I 
Chemical   Factors  in  Kti-'"     Dr.  W.   I*.   Itnuui .    v 
Tri'atment,   Dr.  J.    If.   >  iv;    liocal   Tnntmrnt.  ii 

Fletcher;  So-called  Glands  in  the  Peridental  ^  .  Dr.  M.  H. 

Fletcher;   The  Kvolution  of  l>ei'ay  continue*!.  Dr.  Arrh  C.  Hart: 
Co-o|M»ration  of  the   Public  Sohooli  in  Teaching.     Good  T«- 
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Good  Health.  Whatever  we  wish  to  introduce  into  the  life  of  a 
nation  must  be  introduced  into  its  schools,  Dr.  Richard  Grady; 
Subject  to  be  announced,  Dr.  Y.  A.  Latham. 

The  Section  on  Stomatology  will  meet  at  Hotel  Senate.  The 
officers  of  the  section  invite  all  to  be  present  and  to  take  part  in 
the  discussions. 

Those  who  wish  to  join  the  Association  must  obtain  credentials 
from  their  State  or  local  Dental  Societies  and  pay  five  dollars  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association.  This  will  entitle  them  to  the 
Journal  for  one  year. 

Accommodation  can  be  had  by  writing  F.  B.  Cook  &  Son,  Hotel 
Senate, 

EuGEN^E  S.  Talbot, 
Secretary  Section  on  Stomatology. 


XATONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DENTAL  FACULTIES. 

The  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  will  meet  at  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Va.,  on  the  afternoon  of  July  13,  1900. 

J.  H.  Kenn-erly, 

Secretary. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Dental  Society  will  be  held  in  the  New  Centennial  Hall,  corner 
Lodge  and  Pine  Streets,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  9  and  10. 

The  following  programme  is  announced:  President's  Address, 
F.  Le  Grand  Ames,  D.D.S. ;  Correspondent's  Report,  R.  Ottolengui, 
M.D.S.;  Report  of  Committee  on  Practice,  H.  D.  Hatch,  D.D.S. ; 
Essays,  F.  A.  Capron,  D.D.S.,  Toronto;  Joseph  Head,  D.D.S., 
Philadelphia;  Edward  C.  Kirk,  D.D.S.,  Philadelphia;  S.  B.  Pal- 
mer, M.D.S.,  S3'racuse;  Chas.  H.  Barnes,  D.D.S.,  Syracuse;  Mil- 
ton F.  Smith,  D.D.S.,  New  York. 

F.   Le   Grand  Ames,  President. 
W.  A.  White,  D.D.S.,  Secretary. 
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NATIONAL  ASS()(  lAlloN    o|     DKNTAL   KXAMINKHS. 

I\  (MiiiMiiucnce  of  a  c«>iit('ii)|)lat(Hl  iii'W  inoveniont  by  the  Ammh 
riatioii,   with   the   prohaliility  of  coiiHidfralile  tMrnefit   lioth  to  the 
8tat<'   Hoards  and   tin*  iiion*  a<lvanc«Ml  i-olleges  whoH*  f' 
btandardn  an*  lii;;li,  the  WHTi'tarv  iiin?.t  »'aniej*tly  re<jUf«t."  n-.i.  v.- 
ullif<TH  and   hh'imIhts  of  ihi*  wvtTal   Statr   lioardtt  in  th*-   I'lntid 
States  and  Territori<»s  a  new  lint  of  oflTicerH  and  member*. 

An  early  coniiilianc*'  witfi  tliin  re<jue>»t  will  he  moet  heartily  a|>- 
jiHH'iated. 

Chaui.kn  a.  .Mkkkkk,  D.D.S., 

Secritary. 
•Jt»  F'fLTox  Strkkt,  Nkwakk,  N.  .1. 


KKNTrcKY    STATi:    DKNTAL    ASSOCLXTION. 

The  thirtieth  annual  nit^etin^  of  the  Kentucky  State  Dental 
As>(Miation  will  bv  held  in  lioiiisville.  )M*^innin^  May  29,  1900,  at 
nine  a.m..  and  continuing  thnt*  daytt. 

Following;  is  the  pnliniinary  announeement  of  pajKr-'  to  m- 
read : 

Sonic  .Vdvantap's  of  Non-CoheHJve  (JoM,  Dr.  .L   K.  Clayton; 
.\nudpiiii:    Its  rn-paration,  Instrunientu,  ete..  I>r.  \V.  K.  Harper; 
Oral    Manifestations    of    Syphilis.    I)r.    T.    C     Kvanit;     X-Rar* 
in    Dentistry,    Or.    L.    K.    Custer;     Suhjeet   to   be   given.    I>r.   S. 
A.    Donaldson;     Malaria    a>    a    Cauw   of   S<H*ondary    Hcujorrhjij^e 
in    K\tra<tion   of   T»ith,    Dr.   .1.    IV    Shaw;     OrtlnHlontia,    Dr.   ('. 
iK'Witt   Lukrn>;    ()rlhodt»nlia.   Dr.   K.  D.  Kost» ;    One  of  the  Morv 
KsfMrial   Duties  of  the  State   Dental   .\ss4>ciation.   Pr.  J.   I*.  Sut- 
phin ;    Care  of   D«ciduous  Tei'th,   Dr.  .1.   I\   .Meadors ;    Subjivt  to 
Ih' given.  Dr    I    W    Iloweil;    D«'ntal  Kducation,  Dr.  TIuh*.  Mengea: 
Practical  Dentistry.  Dr.  K.  T.  Barr;  Tn>uhl«»some  Vtum**  in  1' 
Work.  Dr.   T.   D.   Ilulick;    Teeth.  Dr.  W.  S.  Williams;    M 
IMastii"   Work   and   hacking   Ponvlain   Ttvtii,   Dr.    H.   C.    H 
The  Status  «)f  Met  hanical   Dt^ntistry.  Dr.  O.  tJ.  WiU»n ;    1' 
of  the  Antrum.  Dr.  .\d«»lph  O.  Pfingut ;  The  HepHMiuctinn  of  Gum 
Tissue  in  the  Inter-l*ro\imam  S|»iuv,  Dr.  Utni.  T.  Carpenter;  Sub- 
jtrt  to  1m*  given.  Dr.  .1    11    lUldwin ;   Subjivt  to  be  given.  Dr.  A. 
11.   INvk;    The   ImiM»rtamv  of  l»n»|nT  I'hvsieal   Dm 
Practice  of  Dental  Sur;;«Tv.  Dr.  .1.  Y.  Crawfonl;   tJoiu  i-iiim^'  u 
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Gold  Crowns,  Dr.  W.  T.  McLean;  Antiseptics  and  Disinfectants, 
Dr.  Geo.  W.  Cook ;  What  Efforts  are  we  using  to  better  the  Profes- 
sion ?  Dr.  M.  H.  Dailey ;  Cast  Aluminum  Dental  Plates,  Dr.  Wil- 
lard  Streetman. 

CLINICS. 

Oral  Surgery,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  G.  Logan ;  A  Method  of  backing  up 
Porcelain  Crowns,  Dr.  E.  D.  Eose ;  Eemoval  of  Dental  Pulp  Sur- 
gically, Dr.  J.  Y.  Crawford;  Soft  Gold  Filling,  Dr.  P.  A.  Pen- 
nington; Metallo-Plastic  Work,  Dr.  E.  C.  Brophy;  A  Compound 
Gold  Filling  Crown  and  Posterior  Proximal  with  Matrix,  Dr.  B. 
Oscar  Doyle;  Porcelain,  Dr.  H.  J.  Goslee;  Immediate  Nerve-Ex- 
traction with  Eucaine  by  Pressure  and  Eoot-Filling,  Dr.  S.  A. 
Donaldson ;  Orthodontia,  Dr.  C.  DeWitt  Lukens ;  De  Trey's  Gold, 
Dr.  C.  K.  Eunyon ;  Orthodontia  and  Exhibit,  Dr.  Frank  L.  Smith ; 
Contour  Fillings  with  Soft  Gold  on  Models,  Dr.  G.  S.  Junkerman ; 
The  Use  of  Snow  Face  Bow  in  taking  a  Base  Plate  Bite,  Dr.  J.  Q. 
Bryam;  Subject  to  be  given.  Dr.  J.  E.  Clayton;  A  Few  Cases  in 
Orthodontia,  Dr.  J.  S.  McClurdy;  Soft  Gold  Filling,  Dr.  Henry 
Pirtle ;  Subject  to  be  given.  Dr.  W.  E.  Grant ;  Combination  Gold 
Filling,  Dr.  E.  L.  Sanders ;  Open-Faced  Crowns,  Dr.  B.  G.  Eeese ; 
Extraction  of  Teeth  Under  Local  AuBssthesia,  Dr.  F.  E.  Wilder. 

The  following  gentlemen  will  give  clinics,  subjects  to  be  given : 
Dr.  G.  C.  Eoberts,  Dr.  F.  L.  Klingman,  Dr.  W.  W.  Barnes,  Dr. 
A.  B.  Weaver. 

Twelve  firms  have  secured  space  for  displays. 

The  committee,  in  addition,  have  under  arrangement  other  im- 
portant clinics,  and  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  make  this  the 
best  meeting  ever  held  in  the  State  and  well  worthy  your  attend- 
ance.    Members  of  the  profession  are  cordially  invited. 

F.  I.  Gardner,  D.D.S., 

Secretary. 


DENTAL  COMMISSIONEES  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

The  Dental  Commissioners  of  Connecticut  will  meet  at  the 
Capitol  in  Hartford,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  May  14  and  15,  1900, 
for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  license  and  attend  to  any 
business  proper  to  come  before  them. 

Practical  examination  in  operative  and  prosthetic  dentistry  at 
ten  o'clock,  Monday,  May  14. 
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The  written  theoretic  examination  Monday  eveninj;.  May  l-i. 
and  Tuesday,  May  15. 

Candidates  holding  temiwrary  jK.Tniitx,  and  coming  under  the 
rules  in  force  prior  to  January'  1,  1900,  must  appear  Monday,  May 
11,  iM'twf'cn  the  houns  of  ten  a.m.  and  two  p.m. 

.All  iKTHon.s  d«»siring  to  riractisc  dentistry   in  thi«  Stat«-   .  .  .- 
apply  to  the  Kecorder  for  revised  rules  and  for  the  proper  K'  r  '  - 
Klanks  must  be  carefully  filled  in  and  sworn  to,  and  with  t: 
twenty-five  dollars,  filed  with  the  Recorder  at  least  one  week  before 
the  day  of  examination. 

(iij).  L.  l\\KMKii:.  M.D.,  D.M.D., 
Denial  ComtnUsi'fuer  and  Hecor!^" 

Hakikokd,  Coxn.,  April  0,  lliOO. 


PEXXSYLVAXIA  STATE  DKNTAL  SOCIETY. 

TiiK  National  Association  having  changed  the  date  of  its  meet- 
ing, for  this  year,  to  July  10,  the  Pennsylvania  Slate  Dental  So- 
ciety will  meet  on  July  5,  G,  and  7,  at  Reading,  Pa.     By  order  of 

the  Council. 

Robert  Wtey, 

President. 


ILI.IXOIS  STATE  DEXTAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental  S 
to  be  hold  in  Springfield.  111.,  May  S.  IDtH),  the  following  i»«j«»r« 
will  be  read: 

President's  Addiv.^.-,  Dr.  U.  X.  l^iwreuce;  Report  of  rommittee 
on  Dental  Scienoe  and  Literature,  Dr.  A.  W.  Harlai  »rt  of 

Committee  on  Dental  .\rt  ami  Invention,  Dr.  H.  J.  iio^lcc;  Gold 
Crown   with   Solid   Caned   (?usps,    Dr.   J.    E.    Xyman;    A    few 
Thoughts  «>n  l*rosthetir  D.«nti.««tr>-,  Dr.  W.  W.  M.      '       '      ^ 
Method  of  Treatment  of  Kraetun»s  of  I/>wer  Jaw,  i*.    »»      » 
wm  ;    Caleifieatitin  a  C«>ntn»lling  Faetor  in  the  Tn  »t?ii«?^t     : 
Twth,  Dr.  (irafton  Monro**;    llulut^  huident  to  1  Pro- 

fession, Dr.  (i.  W.  Knsminger;  Khvtrieity  thftiugh  the  Age*  and 
its  Value  with  n»gnnl  to  Dentistry,  Mr.  6.  B.  Lob,  M  K. :  Ptor- 
rluea  Alvwlaris.  So-calliMl.  Dr.  A.  H.  Peck;  Opemtivc  D  't: 

(\)   To  emphasize  some  things  in  0|K»mtiYe   Pn^^nlurrf,   ur.   D. 
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M.  Cattell;  (2)  Subject  to  be  announced,  Dr.  Edmund  Noyes  (it 
is  expected  that  Dr.  Black  will  open  the  discussion  on  both  of  these 
papers.  The  discussion  on  this  subject  not  to  be  confined  strictly 
to  the  papers  read);  Antiseptics/ Dr.  Elgin  MaWhinny;  Eeport 
of  Supervisor  of  Clinics  (the  clinical  work  will  be  fully  represented, 
twenty-five  operators  having  signified  their  intention  to  be  present), 
Dr.  A.  J.  Hinkins. 


MISSOUEI  STATE  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri  State  Dental 

Association  will  be  held  July  10,  11,  12,  and  13,  1900,  at  Louisiana, 

Mo.     A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  reputable  dentists  to 

attend. 

B.  L.  Thorpe^ 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


CHICAGO    DENTAL    SOCIETY. 

The  following  list  of  officers  of  the  Chicago  Dental  Society  for 
1900-1901  were  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  Stewart 
Building,  Tuesday  evening,  April  3,  1900 : 

President,  Geo.  W.  Cook ;  First  Vice-President,  Geo.  B.  Perry ; 
Second  Vice-President,  H.  J.  Goslee;  Secretary,  Elgin  Ma  Whin- 
ney;  Corresponding  Secretary,  C.  S.  Bigelow;  Treasurer,  A.  B. 
Clark;  Librarian,  H.  W.  Sale;  Member  Board  of  Directors,  J.  E. 
Hinkins. 

Board  of  Censors. — W.  V.-B.  Ames,  Chairman,  C.  N.  Johnson, 

A.  W.  Harlan. 

C.  S.  Bigelow, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
100  State  Street,  Chicago,  April  25,  1900. 
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NEW  REMOVABLE  FACING. 

BY  CEPHAS  WHITKKY,  DP  «»  ,  JAMAICA.   W    I. 

MU.     rilKSIDENT    AND    Ml.MlUIJs    (n     TIIK    AcADIIMY    UK    .>roMA- 

Tor.ooY, — The  very  kind  and  favorable  manner  in  which  t^-  ^  -vod 
tooth  facing  and  hacking  (which  I  nhall  j)rej*cnt  for  your  r  ra- 

tion to-night)  has  been  received  by  many  of  your  prominent  mem- 
bers, han  emboldened  me  to  accept  Dr.  MeQuillen's  invitation  to 
bring  it  to  your  notice. 

Preliminary  to  going  into  the  menti*  of  my  device,  it  may  be 
well  to  touch  on  th<>  main  reasons  which  have  made  a  non-^olderad, 
easily  repaired  facing  (lesiral)le. 

Porcelain  is  a  necesnary  weakness  in  dentintry;  though  poMeM- 
ing  nearly  every  other  virtue,  such  as  natural  ix)lor,  clcanlinMi, 
and  hardness,  its  ultimate  dental  strength  is  very  diMppoiniing. 

From  an  engineering  point  of  view,  porcelain  teeth  should  be  at 
least  double  the  strength  of  the  forct»  that  can  be  nntur  "  ought 
to  Ix'ar  u|M)n  them.     This  forc<'  we  know  to  be  in  the  ii«  i^.n-^irhooii 

i)f    ihri'i*    hundred    iHiinnl.;    in    f\i'i>nl  ii)ii:i)    CnuiSi  ;      t  nf»f»«fi>ri'     A    ti»iitn 


'  The  o«litor  and  piibiinhrrH  »rc  not  rnip«>n»i)>ir  (or  thr  vtow*     '    -  • 

of  pn|>rrfi  puhlinhnl  in  thin  •IcpArtmcnl.  nor  for  mny  cUim  t'-*  • 
othrrwini',  tlwU  nmy  In*  nmilo  l»y  thrm.     No  puprr*  will  b^  rr..  » 

drpnrtnirnt    tliiit    httvr   iip|iritrrd    in   uny   othrr    JmirnAl    pubttalMNi    la    tb« 
otMintry. 
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to  comfortably  support  or  resist  this  strain  successfully,  should  have 
a  natural  breaking-point  of  six  hundred  pounds. 

Fortunately,  three  hundred  pounds  is  far  in  excess  of  the  power 
that  is  possible  for  the  average  person  to  exert,  and  what  muscular 
force  they  are  able,  or,  better  still,  do  ordinarily  bring  to  bear,  is 
usually  distributed  over  several  teeth.  These  facts,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  movement,  or  given  in  plate  work,  the  protection 
afforded  by  thick  metal  backings  and  incisal  and  occlusal  metal 
extensions,  explains  why  porcelain  facings  stand  as  well  as  they  do. 

The  usual  method  of  testing  porcelain  teeth  by  the  makers  gives 
them  an  erroneously  high  breaking  point  of  from  forty  to  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  In  their  method,  only  the  pins  project  through  an 
opening  in  a  metal  plate  and  are  grasped  by  the  drawing-tongs  of 
the  dynamometer.  You  will  perceive  that  by  this  plan  every  part 
of  the  lingual  surface  of  the  facing  is  subjected  to  an  even  strain, 
of  practically  no  leverage  on  the  pin  portion  of  the  tooth.  This  is 
wrong,  as  they  should  be  tested  incisionally  in  imitation  of  the 
natural  strain. 

I  believe  that  I  will  be  unchallenged  when  I  state  that  soldering 
injures  facings  in  strength,  that  they  are,  even  at  the  best,  far 
weaker  than  good  engineering  calls  for,  hence  their  constant  frac- 
tures and  the  well-known  need  of  an  easily  repaired  satisfactory 
facing.  I  have  found  by  testing  that  the  average  soldered  facing 
will  fracture  at  about  eighteen  pounds'  pressure  on  the  incisoral 
fifth;  whereas  my  removable  facings  fracture  at  about  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  the  reason  for  this  gain  will  be  shown  later  on  in  this 
paper. 

But  the  facility  for  quick  and  perfect  repairs  is  only  one  of 
many  points  that  recommend  the  tooth.  I  will  now  proceed  to 
describe  it  by  drawings  and  passing  specimens  among  you;  then  I 
will,  tersely  as  possible,  sum  up  its  good  points. 

Fig.  I.  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  lingual  surface  of  the  facing 
A,  which  is  provided  with  a  fiat,  broad  eye. 

Fig.  11.  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  labial  surface  of  the  back- 
ing B,  in  which  2  is  a  socket  for  the  reception  of  the  eye  1  on 
Fig.  I.  when  A  and  B  are  brought  together;  3  in  Fig.  11.  is  a 
broad,  thin  bore,  which  connects  with  1  and  2,  into  which  the  key 
C,  Fig.  III.,  wedges,  thus  firmly  locking  together  A  and  B. 

Fig.  nil.  is  a  vertical  section  taken  substantially  on  the  lines 
4,  4,  in  Figs.  I.  and  II. 
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The  comforts  and  advantages  to  be  derived  from  tuing  thii 
device  are  enumerated  wf^  follows : 

Extreme  Himplicity  and  speed  in  aiuMrmbling,  u  the  operator 
does  not  have  to  stop  to  make  backings  or  care  for  porcelain  in  in- 
vestments while  soldering  or  annealing.  Actual  proximal  crmtact 
of  facings  is  secured,  no  dark  shadows  or  gold  being  visible.  Thij 
is  impossible  with  sohlered  facings.     The  c*ilor  of  facings  remains 
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as  selected,  because  they  never  undergo  the  ill  effects  of  investing 
and  soldering.  Strength  of  facing  remains  unimpaired,  as  it  has 
been  found  that  no  matter  how  skilfully  solderiMl  facings  are 
hanilled,  they  test  out  weaker  than  similar  oni*s  that  have  not  been 
through  the  baneful  pHxess.  Checking,  visible  or  invisible,  from 
soldering,  is  naturally  impossible  with  this  facing.  As  |)olishing 
and  mounting  crowns  and  bridges  can  be  done  with  facings  de- 
tached, there  is  little  risk  (»f  accidental  fracture. 

Where  gutta-fHTcha  or  other  heat  nuiterials  are  used  for  mi>unt- 
ing  crowns  and  l)ridges,  esjHTially  op*'n-fatvd  ca|)s,  great  comfort 
is  ol)taine(l,  for  the  reason  that  metal  work  is  heatetl  and  mounted 
minus  the  facings,  which  are  in  no  case  liable  to  injuni*  through 
heat  and  strains  in  mounting. 

Sanitary  union  by  wax  or  other  weak  insoluble  material  U*twceB 
facings  and  barkings  is  secured;    mechanical  {■  n  in  contact 

of  surface  U'tween  facings  and  backings.    This  om  *  .*  a  grvat 

advance  over  the  usual  rough  way,  even  if  dupb-x  i ..  ^...^*  ane  re- 
sorted to;  ease  of  repair  in  case  of  fractuntl  facings.  Fiftivn 
minutes  should  In?  all  that  is  necessary,  as  it  only  moan*  thi*  itv 
moval  of  eye  on  backing,  removal  of  key.  grinding  in  »tt 

facing  and  rein.Hcrting  key.  Consider  your  (latient's  nerrw  and 
time  as  well  as  your  own  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  t  om|>are  this  point 
with  the  j)ld  way 
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Providing  any  facing  is  not  satisfactory  in  color  or  for  other 
reasons,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  even  after  all  is  mounted, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  substitute  a  suitable  one.  In  grinding 
facing  and  backing  to  conform  to  the  case  in  hand,  the  parts  re- 
main in  close  unison,  because  of  mechanical  lock,  and  do  not  slide 
annoyingly  one  upon  the  other.     Interchangeability  is  guaranteed. 

With  this  device  it  is  possible  when  desired  to  fashion  occlusal 
and  incisal  protection  extensions,  and  simply  forming  a  nearly 
rectangular  hole  through  the  same  for  key,  with  a  small  fissure  bur. 

The  last,  but  by  no  means  smallest,  point  lies  in  the  strength  of 
the  facings,  which  have  been  found  by  dynamometric  tests  to  stand 
comparatively  high.  This  virtue  lies  in  the  peculiar  thin  triangu- 
lar form  of  the  insert  web,  which  is  only  twelve  one-thousandths 
thick  transversely,  but  extends  longitudinally  sufficiently  far  for 
strength.  Facings  are  subjected  to  transverse  fractures,  and  cross- 
pins  usually  occupy  at  least  sixty  one-thousandths  space;  even 
longitudinal  pins  take  up  thirty  one-thousandths  transverse  room, 
whereas  the  rib  in  this  tooth  only  weakens  the  tooth  transversely 
by  twelve  one-thousandths. 


LONGEVITY  OF  DENTISTS^.^ 

BY  WALDO  E.  BOARDMAN,  D.M.D.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

In  casting  about  for  material  in  the  preparation  of  a  paper,  the 
writer  was  aware  of  the  irksome  task  of  finding  something  new  and 
interesting.  He  has,  however,  selected  the  above-named  topic,  and, 
without  elaboration,  will  endeavor  to  give  some  facts,  which  are 
new  as  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  learn. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  been  given  in  dental  societies 
relative  to  the  short  life  of  dentists  as  a  body,  by  reason  of  the 
physical  and  mental  high  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected; 
that  their  lives  are  imperilled  to  a  greater  extent  than  are  those 
engaged  in  other  professional  careers ;  that  they  are  overworked  and 
labor  in  poorly  ventilated  quarters,  irregular  in  their  habits,  inhale 
the  breath  of  patients,  and  in  the  position  at  the  chair  are  stooped, 
cramped,  and  strained,  and  often  for  hours  maintain  such  posi- 

1  Read  before  the  Harvard  Odontological  Society,  December  7,  1899. 
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tioDB ;  that  they  lalx)r  too  many  hours,  do  not  take  the  naoemiy 
recreation,  too  few  if  any  vacationg,  etc, — all  tending  to  nenre- 
8train,  bo  frequently  referred  to  in  disctiwions  of  the  quest iona 
pertaining  to  our  calling. 

We  are  subjected  to  the  exacting  duties  abore  depicted,  many 
lead  sendentar)'  and  practically  inactive  lives,  inhale  fetid  breatha 
and  exhalations  from  the  bodies  of  patients,  some  of  whom  may  not 
be  scrupulously  neat  and  clean ;  others  are  weak  and  nen'ous  and 
come  to  our  chairs  in  fear  and  trembling,  which  adds  to  the  burden 
put  upon  our  nervous  force. 

The  exacting  duties  of  denti.nts  have  often  called  forth  from 
my  clientele  remarks  upon  the  unhealthy  duties  of  our  professional 
calling,  and  they  have  cited  in  support  of  their  contention  much 
of  which  has  heretofore  been  mentioned.  It  is  the  general  opinion 
of  the  laity  that  we,  as  profes.sional  men,  are  pursuing  an  unhealthy 
occupation. 

It  iH  not  my  purpose  liere  to  refute  by  argument  what  has  been 
noted  thus  far,  but  rather  to  present  facts  bearing  upon  this  subject 
for  your  consideration,  and  thought  by  the  speaker  to  be  quite  con- 
clusive that  dentists,  as  a  body,  do  live  the  average  length  of  life 
allotted  to  those  engaged  in  other  professional  pursuits.  No  doubt 
we    labor    under    p(H)r    hygienic    conditions  ruble    with    the 

dignified  callings  of  law,  divinity,  and  niedi» m. ,  i-.r  we  are  at  all 
times  in  contact  with  varying  classes  of  individuals  under  diHercnt 
degn-^'s  of  hygienic  ideas.  After  all,  do  not  dentists  in  many 
instances  live  to  a  green  old  age?  Many  in  and  ab4»ut  lioston 
might  be  cited  in  support  of  our  contention. 

SeviTal  years  ago  the  writer  was  delegatetl  to  pn'|»are  for  publi- 
ration  a  catalogue  of  past  students  of  a  professional  schod  which 
lovered  a  jxTiod  of  thriH»  decades,  and  in  so  doing  he  had  not  only 
to  ascertain  facts  of  those  past  living  stuilents,  but  of  those  who 
had  died,  and  the  caust's  of  death.  This  set  him  to  thinking  Ufvm 
this  subjiHt.  Still  further,  he  has  made  S4»anh  thnuigh  records  of 
the  past  fifty  years  and  gatheretl  statistii*s  of  all  n^ct^rtUnl  «l  i 

•lentists  given  by  the  dental  journals,  and  hen^with  prr^'ULi  part 
of  the  (lata  obtained. 

Many  U'lievi*  that  eonsumptIi»»»  i-<  tho  iyrnat  de*tnivrr.  while 
others  In^lieve  Hright's  to  be  th« 

Is  tho  dental  profession  an  unhealthy  one?     Do  •'.  live 

as  long  as  thos<^  engagitl  in  other  pnifi»#sions,  and  do  the  folloving 
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facts  warrant  us  in  believing  we  are  following  an  "iinhealtliy  occu- 
pation ? 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  verify  from  the  records  of  the 
past  fifty  years,  the  facts  are  found  to  be  very  different  from  what 
was  anticipated,  for  it  was  supposed  that  consumption  was  prac- 
tically the  principle  cause  of  dental  mortality. 

From  the  records  of  between  five  hundred  and  six  hundred 
dentists  who  have  died,  I  have  the  statistics  of  sixty-five  diseases, 
eleven  of  them  named  below  and  divided  as  follows : 

Heart  disease,  53 ;  consumption,  42 ;  Bright' s,  27 ;  pneumonia, 
21;  typhoid  fever,  20;  paralysis,  19;  accidents,  16;  cerebral  af- 
fections, 13;  stomach  diseases,  11;  cancer,  5;  suicides,  5;  no 
disease  given,  119.    Total,  351. 

Their  ages  ranged  from  twenty-two  to  one  hundred  years.  Of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  dentists  whose  years  of  practice  are 
known,  I  have  figured  as  six  thousand  and  twenty-nine,  or  an 
average  of  over  thirty-four  years  in  practice. 

Table  of  number  of  deaths,  showing  average  age  by  decades, 
and  average  age  of  the  total : 

Age.  Number  of  Deaths.   Total  Age.  Average. 

22-32    81  2,242  27.67-f- 

33-43    63  2,435  38.65-f 

44-54 87  4,262  49. 

55-65    110  6,555  59.13+ 

66-76    114  8,093  70.99-1- 

77-87    52  4,182  80.42+ 

88-100    5  474  94.8 


512  )  28,243 


55.16  years. 

As  an  addenda,  let  me  quote  from  the  statistics  as  given  in 
1892  relative  to  Great  Britain, — viz.,  that  the  average  life  in  Great 
Britain  is  nine  years  longer  than  fifty  years  ago. 

Furthermore,  I  quote  from  a  speech  of  Dr.  J.  Y.  Crawford,  de- 
livered at  the  World's  Columbian  Dental  Congress,  in  which  he 
claimed  that  "  modern  dentistry  has  exerted  greater  potency  than 
all  others  in  bringing  about  this  felicitous  [longevity]  result." 

"  No  intelligent  observer  will  deny  that  the  great  awakening  of 
civilized  men,  particularly  noticeable  in  the  United  States,  as  to 
the  importance  of  preserving  the  natural  teeth  has,  in  the  last 
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ha  If -century,  U'Mi  a  |HTrr|jtitiii'  intliirncc  in  briri;.':;i-  a-  it  th«.* 
incnanwl  lon^'fvity  allu<l«Ml  to,  and  that  it  will  be  still  ^nalrr  in  the 
future." 

'rhi»i  will  also  apply  to  dcntixtn,  for  naturally  thcnr  teeth  are 
can'd  for  an  woll  an  thonc  of  the  laity. 

In  cloning  let  me  di^'rens  Honiewhat  and  call  attention  to  the 
rapid  discoveries  in  scientific  n'search,  which  may  well  cause  us  to 
pause  and  ^ive  thou«(ht  to  almost  the  laiit  act  at  the  cIo«m»  of  the 

nineteenth  crntury,  wherein  f(»r  the  first  time  we  arc  • '"-■••twi — 

through  certain  chemical  ex[H*rinu'nts — by  the  "  wient:  overy 

of  the  principle  of  life,"  which  makes  |K)Psiblc  for  man  to  create 
life  by  artificial  means.  And  in  this  connection  why  not  go  further 
and  Udieve  with  the  Christian  Scientist  that  the  human  ppeciet 
may  he  propa^^ated.  not  neceswirily  by  natural  procctw,  but  by  the 
simple  one  of  thitik'ingf  And  why  may  we  not  then  discanl  the 
lirown-Se<|uard  "elixir  of  life,"  and  tnist  to  the  lengthening  of 
our  allotted  span  by  chemical  or  other  prrnvwioij  to  bo  discovered? 
Surely,  then,  we  will  have  reached  the  millenium. 


ALLOYS  FOR   FILLING   PUKPOSKS.' 
i!Y  A.   r.   FKi.i.ows.  D.D.s.,  niii.AnKi.ni  I  A. 

I  IIAVK  brought  together  in  this  pajKT  my  ex|H»rien(n'j«.  ranging 
over  a  jn-riod  of  a  dozen  years,  with  the  funuuv  and  crucible  and 
the  alloys  when  ready  for  us<\  and  shall  only  attempt  to  mention 
some  of  the  things  which  modify  the  working  qualities  of  amal- 
gams. 

What  more  fitting  time  than  this  to  bi*  truly  pmfesnional  in 
regard  to  the  materials  we  use  in  our  practiiv?  We  w«»uld  not  use 
or  prescriU'  a  medicine  of  which  we  did  not  know  its  tximponent 
parts  and  its  action.  Why  should  we  do  difTerently  with  our  aJloyi? 
Do  we  know  the  ingnnlients  of  the  alloys  we  an*  uning  daily,  and 
what  thtMf  (Qualities  an\  and  why  those  qualities  are  praaeot  or 
absent?    If  we  do  not,  ia  it  not  time  to  begin?    la  it  nol  comnKm 

*  Rrnd  hcforr  (h«>  AcadMBj  of  Stomatolofj.  Jaavaiy  tl.  IMtt. 
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to  buy  an  ounce  of  "  amalgam'^  and  use  that  for  every  tooth  that 
requires  amalgam,  and  when  that  quantity  is  used  to  buy  another 
ounce  of  whatever  alloy  a  friend  recommends,  not  knowing  or 
caring  what  the  formula  may  be,  or  how  it  is  made,  or  what  quali- 
ties the  alloy  possesses  ?  I  say  again,  is  it  not  time  to  begin  to  be 
professional,  to  use  only  such  alloys  as  are  accompanied  by  printed 
formulae  ? 

For  many  years  we  have  been  seeking  a  material  for  filling 
teeth  which  may  be  inserted  in  a  plastic  condition,  requiring  no 
great  pressure  in  insertion,  which  will  not  injure  the  pulp  or  sup- 
porting walls;  which  will  become  hard  enough  after  setting  to 
stand  the  stress  of  mastication  without  changing  its  form,  and 
neither  shrinlc  nor  expand. 

Years  ago  an  amalgam  of  pure  silver  and  mercury  was  tried, 
and  at  the  present  time  silver  is  the  base  of  all  our  dental  alloys, 
varying  percentages  of  other  metals  being  combined  with  it  to 
give  peculiar  qualities.  The  metals  in  general  use  besides  silver 
are  tin,  gold,  copper,  zinc,  platinum,  and  sometimes  antimony, 
bismuth,  cadmium,  and  other  metals,  named  aproximately  in  order 
of  usefulness. 

Tin  added  to  the  silver  gives  an  alloy  which  amalgamates  more 
readily  and  thoroughly  than  pure  silver,  and  the  amalgam  sets 
more  slowlj'',  and  is  more  stable  and  generally  more  workable.  Gold 
adds  edge-strength;  also  increases  the  speed  of  setting.  Copper 
adds  edge-strength,  but  reduces  the  speed  of  setting.  Zinc  reduces 
edge-strength  and  speed  of  setting,  but  also  reduces  the  tendency 
to  contract.  Platinum  is  supposed  to  give  hardness  to  an  alloy,  but 
it  is  of  questionable  utility.  All  the  other  metals  have  been  dis- 
carded. 

I  have  noticed  that  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  silver,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  mercury 
required,  an  increase  in  the  difficulty  of  amalgamation,  an  increase 
in  the  hardness  of  the  amalgam  up  to  certain  limits,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  speed  of  setting  and  also  in  the  tendency  to  bulge  or 
expand,  and  conversely  as  the  percentage  of  silver  is  decreased 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  property  of  easy  and  thorough  amalga- 
mation, the  alloy  rubbing  up  more  smoothly  with  the  mercury 
either  in  the  palm  or  in  the  mortar.  We  also  find  the  amalgam 
slower  setting  and  softer  when  set.  The  filling  will  not  stand  the 
strain  of  mastication  as  well,  and  will  have  less  edge-strength.    The 
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U8C  of  HilvtT  m  our  dtniul  ulluvii  variiii  from  forty  to  terenty  per 
cent. 

Tin  stands  second  in  u.sefulne««  for  dental  allovH,  arv!  ..  n 
in  its  pro|M)rtion8  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  |)er  ct*nt.  Un'.  '  *•  -ily 
its  greatest  use  is  to  facilitate  amalgamation.     It  haa  t:  itic 

properties;  it  renders  the  filling  less  conducting,  also  wifler,  and 
gives  a  l)etter  and  more  stable  color;  but  since  it  oxidizes  readily, 
and  the  alloy  in  which  it  enters  to  any  great  extent  is  ^   *  action 

should  l)e  controlled,  and  so  we  look  for  a  metal  wh»«u  »ni  coun- 
terbalance its  action,  which  is  gold. 

Gold,  therefore,  takes  third  place  in  dental  alloys,  and  rangM 
in  proportion  from  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  to  ten  per  cent.  Gold 
gives  certain  properties  peculiar  to  itself.  Alone  it  has  a  great 
afiinity  for  mercury,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  alloyed  with  other  metala 
it  loses  that  aflinity  to  some  extent.  I  have  not  notijivl  a  greater 
ease  in  aniali^ani.ition  of  an  alloy  contaiiting  gold  than  one  not 
containing  it.  Indeed,  it  has  always  ap|)eared  to  me,  though  I  may 
be  mistaken,  that  an  alloy  containing  gold  does  not  amalgamate  aa 
readily  as  the  same  where  gold  was  absent.  It  does  give  more  hard- 
ness  to  an  alloy  than  an  eciual  precentage  of  any  other  metal. 

Gold  controls  color,  in  that  it  is  not  actetl  uj)on  by  any  acid  or 
by  the  atmosphere.  It  gives  an  excellent  edge-strength,  and  also 
renders  the  alloy  (juick-.'^^tting,  which  at  times  may  be  put  t«>  ''-»<' 
service,  but  I  think  that  in  general  practice  too  rapidly  - 
alloys  are  not  advisable,  as  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  shrinkage, 
and  one  dm^s  not  have  time  for  the  proper  packing  which  it  to  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  the  making  of  a  correct  filling.  Xo  doubt  all 
of  us  have  seen  fillings  which  <lid  not  conform  to  the  inside  surface 
of  the  cavity  projMTly,  though  they  a|)|H'anHl  to  he  ginxl  fp»'"  •^'*• 
outside.  I  think  this  is  due  in  j»art  to  the  us*'  of  too  ranul 
alloys,  also  to  use  of  too  large  pieevs,  etc. 

Copper  imparts  much  the  siime  qualitiea  that  gohl  d<»es,  and  it 
is  a  (piestion  whether  it  should  not  rank  ahead  of  gold  io  Ibt 
making  of  alloys.    No  metal  we  use  is  num»  stable,  n      ' 
ing  nor  expanding.     It  jHTmits  easy  and  t*    - 
and   eaus*^s   slowness   of   -"""'.    then*h>- 
which  produce  nu»re  rapul  •.     It  i:    . 

no  fillings  retaining  Mter  •  han   ll  g  •  Ulft 

IHjrcentage  of  ct)p|HT.  When  in  combination  with  gold,  the  ten- 
dency to  tarnish  is  so  nnluced  that  one  can  not  delect  the  pi 
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of  copper  by  the  color.  I  have  fillings  in  which  copper  is  present 
in  good  percentage,  and  in  years  of  use  there  has  been  no  tooth  dis- 
coloration and  but  slight  tarnish  to  the  filling.  I  would  venture 
to  say  that  there  are  few  alloys  used  in  every-day  practice  which  do 
not  contain  copper  to  a  certain  extent,  though  we  may  not  be 
aware  of  it.  We  know  that  there  is  an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and 
platinum  which  will  withstand  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and  no 
doubt  gold  gives  this  same  property  to  an  alloy  containing  copper. 

Alloys  containing  zinc  amalgamate  quite  readily,  but  not  as 
smootlily  as  those  largely  tin.  To  the  amalgam  it  gives  whiteness, 
slowness  of  setting,  and  it  controls  shrinkage.  An  alloy  containing 
zinc  will  not  reach  its  full  degree  of  hardness  for  a  considerably 
greater  time  than  the  same  alloy  minus  the  zinc. 

The  other  metals  mentioned  have  been  pretty  generally  dis- 
carded in  the  making  of  dental  alloys,  as  their  bad  qualities  over- 
balance the  good  ones.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  choice  and 
handling  of  an  alloy  for  filling,  to  get  the  advantage  of  useful 
qualities.  One  cannot  amalgamate  an  alloy  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  properly ;  if  the  alloy  does  amalgamate  without  pressure  and 
grinding,  it  will  probably  make  a  soft  amalgam.  We  are  too  apt  to 
think  "  it  is  only  an  amalgam  filling."  Should  we  not  use  just  as 
great  pains  with  a  filling  of  amalgam  as  with  one  of  gold,  since 
there  are  so  many  elements  which  vitiate  the  usefulness  of  the 
filling  ? 

We  should  use  the  rubber  dam,  prepare  the  cavity,  and  insert 
the  amalgam  properly,  after  correctly  choosing  and  mixing  the 
alloy,  and  last,  though  not  least,  finish  the  filling  as  carefully 
as  we  would  a  gold  filling.  Other  things  being  equal,  I  believe 
the  filling  will  have  no  superior  in  so  far  as  service  and  durability 
are  concerned. 

I  have'  noticed  that  there  are  various  things  which  will  have  a 
marked  effect  on  the  working  "of  an  alloy  and  the  stability  of  the 
amalgam  filling  when  finished.  Chief  among  these  are  aging, 
oxidation,  and  quantity  of  mercury  used,  as  well  as  the  mode  of 
mixing. 

An  alloy  may  be  mixed  with  less  mercury  and  more  thoroughly 
in  the  mortar  than  in  the  palm,  the  resulting  amalgam  being 
harder  when  set  and  withstanding  greater  stress.  In  proportion  to 
the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  mercury  the  amalgam  becomes 
harder,  so  long  as  thorough  amalgamation  has  taken  place.    I  have 
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also  noticed  that  a^nn^,  or  perhaps  hurfar-e  oxidation,  rcndem  the 
allov  niort*  workahh*  with  h»»«  nMTCurv,  and  that  anncalin;;  while 
air  in  excluded  will  als^>  ^'ive  the  name  result  with  the  addition  of 
a  lesH  tendency  to  hhrinkaj^e. 

Fresh  cut  alloys  re<|uire  t<x>  much  mercury  to  gi't  t!i.  d.-trree  of 
hardiiesH   which   they   nhould   have,   and   they   tei   a  .<t   too 

rapidly. 

In  my  experience  in  making  alloy h  I  have  notices]  that  there  is 
a  ^reat  tendency  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  the  metaU  u*o<l  to  oxi- 
dize under  the  de^re<'  of  heat  nocrssar)'  to  th'  '  '  '*  '*    m; 

if  the  heat   is  not  sunicicntly   intense  the  pn»; , ..  -  ....    ,...a  a 

portion  of  the  silver  or  gold  will  n'main  in  the  l)ottom  of  the  cru- 
cible, necessitating  a  remelt,  and  indicating  that  the  ingot  is  not 
honu»geneous. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  I  have  resorted  to  variouo  device*, 
with  varying  success.  I  have  covered  the  surface  of  the  melti*  with 
various  sul>stances,  to  |)rotect  tliem  from  the  air  while  U'ing  h«iite<|, 
in  order  to  previ*nt  oxidati«)n  so  that  the  heat  could  1m»  raise<l  to 
a  temp<'rature  sufVicient  to  thoroughly  melt  all  the  metals  and  thor- 
oughly mix  them.  I  have  also  granulatinl  the  melt  and  remelted; 
also  pulverized  the  melt  and  sifted  and  8tirre<l  till  the  mass  of 
[K)wder  was  thoroughly  mixed,  and  then  remelted,  bringing  the 
heat  just   high  enough   to  melt,  and  then  quickly  •     '         in  an 


li 


ingot    mould   which   was  cold,   in   order  that   the   i 

quickly  chilled  and  prevent  the  heavier  metals  fn>m  - 

bottom.     This  latter  way  has  sucoeedcnl  in  giving  a  h(»:  '»ua 

alloy,  and  one  with  a  loss  of  but  six  grains  in  ten  ounei*s,  part  of 

which  was  occounted  for. 

If  one  will  take  a  piece  of  iron,  bring  it  to  a  white  heal,  and 
dip  it  into  flowers  of  sulphur,  it  will  at  oncv  melt,  th-      '    *'     '    ■ 

perature  will  Im»  considerably  1m«1ow  the  meltin/  t^.  "•.   » 

affmity  that  heat«'d  iron  has  for  sulphur.     Tb-  ty  of  ti. 

M'ill  Ik;  totally  destroyed. 

Would  it  not  U»  n^asonable  to  Ijclieve  that  other  metals  in  a 
njolten  condition  would  have  an  aflinity  for  the  sulphur  ' 
off  from  the  fuel  in  pro<x^ss  of  cimduistion,  and  that  their  quiuiucs 
would  Ih'  impaired  in  pm|M>rtion  to  ibi*  ftm«»unl  of  tl»e  vaftorv  of 
sulphur  present  and  taken  up  just  as  in  the  case  of  iron?  Xfav  not 
othtT  gas«»s  Im^  presi'ut  in  the  furnaix*  which  act  readily  on 
nu^tals  to  their  detriment? 
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After  an  ingot  has  been  made  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  it  to 
very  small  particles,  in  order  that  the  mercury  can  readily  act  upon 
it.  This  has  been  done  by  filing  or  turning,  the  one  giving  fine 
particles,  the  other  thin  flakes.  We  know  an  alloy  will  be  taken 
up  by  mercury  in  proportion  to  the  surface  exposed ;  therefore  the 
finer  the  powder  the  more  readily  it  is  amalgamated.  If  these 
sheets  of  turned  or  planed  alloy  were  pulverized,  or  the  ingot  filed 
with  a  very  fine  file,  and  thus  comminuted  to  dust-like  fineness, 
I  believe  we  could  amalgamate  it  with  more  ease  and  with  less 
mercury,  producing  therefore  a  harder  amalgam. 


SOME  EFFECTS   OF  IMMIGEATION   FKOM   A  DENTAL 

VIEW.i 

BY   FRANK  R.   DICKERMAN^   D.M.D.^   TAUNTON^   MASS. 

At  intervals  we  may  see  government  statistics  of  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration,  or  extracts  of  them  published  in  various  forms; 
and  we  may  well  wonder  that  this  country  assimilates  the  new 
arrivals  so  readily  and  with  so  little  trouble.  If  we  are  very 
much  interested  in  such  matters,  we  may  even  go  to  the  trouble 
of  hunting  up  literature  on  the  subject;  and  we  find  an  immense 
amount  of  rather  dry  reading;  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  the  in- 
teresting portion  is  such  a  small  part  of  the  whole,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  mass  only  with  such  great  difficulty,  that  we  drop 
the  subject,  saying  to  ourselves,  "  We  pay  taxes  for  some  one  to 
look  after  just  such  things  as  these;  guess  we'll  let  them  earn 
their  salaries." 

Perhaps  nearing  election  time  we  learn  which  candidate  will 
have  the  votes  of  the  Italio-American,  Franco-American,  or  the 
German  American  Campaign  Club,  or  a  riot  of  striking  coal- 
miners  or  some  sweat-shop  investigations  again  call  our  attention 
to  the  subject  and  we  do  more  reading;  but  more  commonly  we 
learn  through  some  one  else  that  the  population  is  more  largely 
composd  of  foreign-born  men  and  women,  but  just  how  many  does 
not  concern  us  very  much.    Not  to  burden  you  with  figures,  let  us 

^  Kead  before  the  Harvard  Odontological  Society,  September  28,  1899. 
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take  Boston  as  a  typical  larp*  c  itj,   >>i  »  rn  diitrirt  oi  \i\>* 

coiintr).  Wc  find  that  in  1H95  the  per;  ..:..„.  of  fon-ign  Ujrn  to 
the  total  population  \va«  al>out  thirty-six  j>er  cent. ;  thojn.*  nf  forf>ign 
parentage  to  total  population,  a!K>ut  seventy-one  per  ccn*  i  a 

percentage  would  hardly  pn'vail  outside  of  the  large  cities  except 
in  certain  localities  almost  exclusively  settled  by  a  certain  clajw. 
Thcsr  lonilitics  gmrrally  call  for  sf>nn-  '  claM  of  labor,  and 

th«'  products  of  this  class  of  lalK>r  fonn  .nin.-t  the  entire  bulk  of 
production  f)f  that  locality.  In  a  measure,  these  com«*rs  from  mT^.  r 
lands  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, — those  who  become  < 
after  a  due  lapse  of  time,  and  tiw  probably  in  the  majority,  and 
those  who  do  not  care  for  the  rights  of  citizenship  for  varioua 
reasons. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  ju<>j...r ii..n  a^  tn*-..-  n. 
come  citizens  so  much  the  more  readily  do  they  become  .. 
the  racial  lines  are  broken  and  set  aside  and  a  general  l»: 
oi  that  people  occurs.     Intermarriage  of  this  class  with  outsidem, 
if  we  may  call  them  such,  is  more  common  than  with  thoae  who 
do  not  become  citizens,  always  excepting  those  who  are  clos«'ly  Ixtunt! 
by  some  religious  faith  and  by  customs  8ubsor\*ient  to  t'        '    th. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  one  cr>»ild  follow  out  a  line  in  thi^  w; 
down  of  racial  distinction  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  drawing' 
and  firmer  on  the  other,  some  very  interesting  features  would  come 
to  light. 

Students  have  presented  to  us  their  views  on  heredity  as  con- 
cerns crime,  pauperism,  insanity,  and  various  other  matters,  and 
it  would  S4'em  that  the  laws  that  g«>veni  thes<^  things  would  iil«»o 
control  the  physical  characteristics  of  a  piN>p|e.  These  clurac- 
teristics  would  of  cours<»  iiulude  the  physical  tlevelopment  of  the 
jaws  and  teeth. 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  the  smaller  citiea  and  town*  and  who 
do  more  of  a  general  practice  than  our  city  bn»thr\Mi  may  often 
note  that  the  te<»th  of  those  who  are  foreign  b»>ni  n    '      ' 
attained  mid<lle  age  or  more  in  this  country,  prt*M»nt  i*i«i.  >>  . 
features.    This  dilTen»ncv  rau'/i  -  ffotn  .m.-  nr  two  pin  h«  i«l  « 
in  an  otherwise  almost   |x^rf<  th  to  a  n. 

wnM'k  of  what  was  the  same  ahnost  |HTfe<'t  set  of  teeth  trn  yvara, 
or  even  less,  befon\  These  teeth  when  g<»«Hl  «n»  u«ually  ^hort, 
thick,  and  of  a  yellow  tint,  the  hi  and  molani 

heavily  coven»d  with  enamel,  and  neari\  ^luan*  in  shape,    i  wx  lainJ 
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molar  is  fully  developed,  and  occludes  well  with  the  upper  molar. 
However,  a  very  small  cavity  in  these  teeth  causes  much  trouble 
from  the  extreme  sensitiveness.  Where  one  or  two  teeth  are  missing 
from  such  a  set  of  teeth,  the  left  inferior  first  molar  is  more  apt  to 
be  the  favorite ;  if  another  should  be  missing,  the  chances  are  more 
than  good  that  it  would  be  on  the  right  side, — more  often  the  upper 
second  bicuspid  or  the  first  molar. 

Then  we  have  the  same  kind  of  teeth  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  black  or  brown  decay,  attrition,  and  crumbling.  In  other  cases 
the  teeth  are  lost  wholly  from  pyorrhoea  alveolaris.  This  trouble 
generally  winds  up  the  career  of  the  teeth  of  this  class.  Then  we 
see  those  who  have  indifferently  good  teeth  in  their  native  country ; 
cases  where  the  white  horn-like  decay  has  reduced  the  teeth  to  a 
choice  collection  of  roots  and  abscesses;  this  results  from  a  five 
3^ears^  or  less  residence  in  this  country,  no  sickness  of  importance 
or  other  contributing  cause  being  known.  This  statement  is  upon 
the  patients'  authority,  so  there  may  be  some  slight  contributing 
cause  after  all,  but  it  is  quite  doubtful.  In  these  cases  which  I  have 
cited  the  employment,  habits,  manner  of  living,  and  pretty  nearly 
the  same  diet  were  about  the  same  as  that  of  their  native  country. 

Eight  here  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that 
before  these  people  came  to  this  country  they  did  not  suffer  with 
toothache  and  other  kindred  ailments,  that  all  immigrants  have 
good  or  even  fair  teeth,  or  that  in  their  native  country  there  were 
no  bad  teeth.  People  in  those  countries  do  have  toothache  and  do 
have  bad  teeth, — in  some  cases,  notoriously  bad  teeth.  In  order  to 
watch  the  deterioration  of  a  tooth,  we  ought  to  have  a  tooth  to 
start  with  and  to  watch.  Therefore  I  have  made  no  account  of  the 
collections  of  roots  and  abscesses  with  which  some  of  these  people 
burden  themselves. 

Foreign-born  children  of  foreign  parentage  coming  to  this 
country  seem  to  suffer  for  a  time  more  severely  than  their  parents, 
but  in  the  end  apparently  come  out  as  well  if  not  a  little  better. 
Coming  here  at  the  age  when  they  are  about  to  cut  the  permanent 
teeth,  the  temporary  teeth  suffer  quite  badly,  crumbling  away  until 
not  much  is  left  but  the  roots.  These  roots  are  left  in  many  times, 
and  quietly  go  about  their  work  of  keeping  space  for  the  perma- 
nent teeth  or  favoring  irregularities.  The  permanent  set  does  not 
seem  quite  so  good  as  that  of  the  father,  but  still  may  be  a  good  set 
of  teeth.     Possibly  there  may  be  required  half  a  dozen  fillings  to 
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put  tliein  in  ^ood  ortl«T,  iiin!  tli..  fillings,  if  properly  done,  remain 
in  plucc  for  a  lon^  tiiiw*. 

Later  the  lower  third  molar  will  probably  be  lo«t  eilhrr  from 
crowding  or  bad  trxturo.  Such  teeth  are  quite  liable  to  decay,  but 
there  will  be  a  large  amount  of  decay,  comparatively  speaking, 
before  discomfort  in  felt,  and  thoru>  teeth  may  remain  in  uae  teTeral 
years  lonpT  than  ihoH*  of  thrir  parents. 

American-born  children  of  fnn-ign  parents  are  especial  siilTererB 
with  the  early  decay  of  the  temjxirary  set.  The  toeth  crumble  and 
wear  away  to  the  gum  line,  and  alveolar  absoetf  slept  in  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  Then,  by  fon-cd  premature  extraction, 
crowding  and  irregularitien  may  result.  The  lower  first  molarx  are 
not  of  much  account  in  these  cases,  and  are  lost  anywhere  from 
the  seventh  to  the  tcntli  year,  or  just  alxmt  early  enough  to  let  the 
8ecf)nd  molars  into  the  space,  giving  a  fair  grinding  surface.  I^trr 
the  u[)|MT  first  molars  and  bicuspids  may  be  lost, 

.\  comparison  of  these  two  classes  just  mentione<l — foreign- 
l>orn  children  of  fon-ign  parentage  and  Ann'rican-boni  children 
of  foreign  |)arentage — would  show  hardly  any  diffen^nce  on  the 
whole.  If  one  snfTers  most  at  one  time,  the  other  swms  to  be  in 
as  much  trouble  later;   so  it  is  almost  an  even  thing. 

As  a  fitting  illustration  of  the  three  typ«»s  U^fore  mentioned, 
I  will  descriU*  thn^'  sets  of  teeth,  all  of  which  I  hare  scon  within 
a  year  and  a  half.  Their  |H)ss4>ssors  also  n'present  three  genera- 
tions,— grandfather,  son,  and  granddaughter.  The  giandfather 
is  a  native  of  the  Western  Islands,  al>out  sixty-five  years  old,  a  car- 
|)enter  by  tra<le,  and  came  to  this  ci)untry  about  twenty-eight  y»»ar» 
ago.  He  still  has  a  complete  set  of  ttvth,  in  which  I  was  able  to 
find  two  small  cavities  only.  In  tht^»  cavities  decay  had  evidently 
sto|)jH»d  some  time  ago.  These  cavities  cause  no  distntmfort.  The 
tcH'th  WW  ipiite  well  worn,  and  the  gums  have  ntxHUnl  somewhat. 
An  upjMT  lateral  was  broken  by  an  acrident.  With  thest*  exwptions, 
the  tjt'th  might  Im*  tailed  iMTfitt. 

The  son   is  about   thirty-wveii  years  old,  .nrt-nf.r  !.\    trrtih- 
and  came  to  tliis  country  when  alx^iit  sixtivn,  t.-         , 
for  the  military  aeniet*  nHjuiriMl.     1 1  is  tei»th  m^*n\  to  be  aUiut  aa 
gfXMl  as  tlu»  father's,  but  the  bicuspuls  and  nudars  an*  not  i\ 
large.     He  has  four  fillings,  mostly  in  the  molan^.    The  left  iu«*r 
first  molar  is  missing. 

The  granddaughter  i^  JUHiut  eleven,  and  wluit  few  trHh  of  ibe 
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temporary  set  that  are  now  left  are  about  as  bad  as  can  be  im- 
agined. Those  teeth  of  the  permanent  set  which  have  come 
through  are  fairly  good,  strong  teeth.  Three  of  the  first  molars 
have  small  fillings  in  them.  Just  how  these  teeth  will  eventually 
turn  out  is,  of  course,  wholly  problematical,  but  now  they  bid  fair 
to  last  her  as  long  as  she  has  any  need  of  them,  providing  a  reason- 
able amount  of  care  be  expended  on  them. 

In  a  locality  where  a  certain  race  of  foreign-born  people  collect 
and  settle  permanently,  because  their  special  kind  of  labor  is  called 
for  in  that  locality,  we  may  find  a  type  of  jaws,  teeth,  and  facial 
characteristics  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  These 
people  seldom  marry  outside  of  their  race,  and  in  many  cases  keep 
to  the  customs  and  habits  of  their  native  land,  unless  the  police  and 
health  officers  interfere.  These  customs  and  habits  have  a  direct 
influence  on  the  mental  and  physical  welfare  of  such  people. 

Again,  in  a  locality  where  the  population  has  a  lesser  percentage 
of  foreign-born  parents,  but  still  a  respectable  percentage  of  the 
whole,  we  shall  still  expect  to  find  a  certain  type  of  jaws  and  teeth 
and  other  characteristics  peculiar  to  that  people.  In  their  de- 
scendants are  found  that  same  type,  or  traces  of  that  type  modi- 
fied more  or  less  by  intermarriage  and  environment.  In  the  one 
case  the  type  tends  to  be  perpetuated;  in  the  other  it  seems  to 
merge  into  another  distinct  type.  So  this  merging-into-something- 
else  process  may  go  on  until  at  some  time  in  the  far  future  there 
will  be  found  a  certain  composite,  which  some  very  learned  person 
will  designate  as  the  American  jaw,  the  American  teeth;  perhaps 
he  will  go  farther  and  add  the  American  face. 

Possibly  this  American  face  will  have  something  of  the  "white 
man's  burden"  in  it,  possibly  not.    That  will  remain  to  be  seen. 


The  \e\rnfM  of  Jhntiiftru       Ffi>,t.  Wfl 

THE  NEWNKSS  OF  I)ENTISTKY.» 

BY   ClIAl;  V.    Ki.ioT,    I.L.I).* 

Mk.    I*KKsinKXT  AND  CiKNTLKMEN', — The  Coming  together  of 
th(>8c  two  societies  is  interettting  to  me,  because  I  find  the  same  tort 
of  thinp  poing  on  all  over  the  country,  in  all  branches  of  education, 
and  in  nil  the  profesgion.«,  scientific  and  learne<l.     It  is  a  new  phe- 
nonicnon,   this   ra{)id   fonnntion  of  hvmpathetic  and  co-operetire 
societies.     I  have  seen  it  within  ten  days  in  a  new  departure  among 
the  American  universities.     In  Chicago,  delegates  from  fourteen 
universities, decided  that  tlK»y  would  begin  the  establishment  of  an 
Association  of  American  Universities.     We  have  never  had  such  a 
thing  Ix-fore.     We  do  not  know  exactly  what  will  come  out  of  it; 
hut  we  are  sure,  those  of  u.^  who  took  part  in  this  Ur  7.  that 

we  .•<luill  ^'aiii  through  the  co-operation  of  American  ui....  .  .;ics  an 

inHuen(<*  which  the  separate  institutions  would  never  hare  been 
able  to  exert.  Just  so,  in  the  various  recent  societies  which  hare 
been  formed  in  this  country  in  each  of  the  leameil  and  scientific 
professions,  the  co-operation  of  men  of  the  same  calling  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  through  societies  which  have  common  objects 
thou;,'h  |HThaps  difTerent  local  problems,  is,  I  believe,  a  new  sign 
of  progress. 

The  President  has  indicatetl  the  subject  to  which  my  name  i» 
attached  in  the  programme,  **  The  Newness  of  Dentistry."  It  is,  I 
l)elieve,  the  newest  of  the  callings  which  n-quirc  a  high  degnv  of 
knowledge  and  technical  skill.  It  has  taken  advantage  in  the  roost 
rapid  way  of  many  of  the  most  nn-ent  discoveries  in  chemistry, 
physiology,  physics,  and  nuvhanical  engineering.  It  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  many  of  the  interesting  novelties  in  metallurgy*  and  in 
the  application  of  different  combinations  of  metals.  It  has  pmfitcd 
by  the  innumerable  inventions  and  discoveries  into  which  India 
rubU'r  and  gutta-iHTcha  enter.  The  laborator)'  of  a  dental  prac> 
titioner  to-<lay  seems  to  me  to  hv  an  epitome  of  applied  chemistry, 
physiology,  baeteri«>logy.  mrtnlhn  and  physics,  to 

which  we  must  add  the  latetit  Uin-.  .r....rv       |   f,.*^f 


'  Hond  lM*forc  tho  union  mrrting  of  Th*  New  York  liMltlul*  ot  Mi 
tolojfj-  and   thr  .Vinrrirnn   Annlcmy  of  IVntal  Scirncr.   I*     '         *•       *^   ?|, 
IPOO. 

"  Pn<»idi>nt  of  lUrvanl  rnitrrnlly. 
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but  to  enumerate  these  topics  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  what  a 
wide  range  of  knowledge  a  dentist  needs;  secondly,  what  various 
skill  he  needs;  and,  thirdly,  how  new  almost  all  his  means  and 
methods  must  be,  because  these  sciences  on  which  he  relies  are  new 
to  the  world.  A  dentist,  then,  is  a  pioneer  in  the  application  of 
science;  and  he  is  a  pioneer  in  a  large  region,  because  he  relies  upon 
the  exact  physical  sciences  quite  as  much  as  upon  the  sciences  which 
are  grouped  under  the  general  name  of  Natural  History.  He  has 
a  great  field. 

I  remember,  when  the  Dental  School  was  first  organized  in 
Harvard  University,  that  some  of  the  advisers  of  the  Corporation 
said,  ''  Dentistry  is  too  small  a  subject  for  a  real  prpfession, — it 
only  deals  with  the  mouth.  It  has  too  small  a  field  for  a  university 
school."  Fortunately,  this  somewhat  narrow  doctrine  did  not  pre- 
vail, but  it  was  warmly  maintained  in  the  discussion  which  preceded 
the  foundation  of  our  Dental  School.  It  never  seemed  to  me  to  be 
well  founded.  When  we  imagine  treating  with  success  any  part  of 
the  human  body,  do  we  not  invariably  find  it  difficult  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  may  be  useful  in  that  treat- 
ment? The  specialists  of  the  body,  the  specialists  of  any  part  of 
the  body,  need  to  be  thoroughly  informed  men.  If  they  are  not, 
they  cannot  have  the  highest  success  in  their  specialties.  It  must 
be  so  in  dentistry ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  a  compara- 
tively new  view  of  dentistry.  Here  again  we  have  one  of  the  aspects 
in  which  dentistry  is  a  new  profession. 

In  one  respect  our  country  has  failed  in  its  treatment  of  the 
dental  profession.  The  dental  schools  taken  together  have  not  in- 
sisted upon  a  good  education  before  the  professional  training  was 
entered  upon.  This  defect  of  dental  education  in  our  country  is, 
I  believe,  due  to  a  too  limited  view  of  the  function  of  the  dentist 
after  he  has  entered  upon  his  profession.  I  should  be  glad  to  think 
that  these  two  societies  would  contribute  to  remedy  this  evil.  I 
-have  been  much  impressed,  during  the  striking  development  of  the 
medical  profession  within  the  last  thirty  years  in  this  country,  with 
the  great  importance  of  the  combined  sentiment  of  medical  men 
towards  the  reform  and  improvement  of  their  profession ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  a  similar  influence  can  be  relied  on  for  the  improvement 
of  the  profession  of  dentistry.  We  can  rely  upon  the  dentists' 
interest  in  their  calling  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  preliminary 
education  for  the  profession. 
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The  ronfulencc  of  the  cominunity  in  iht*  proff-iion,  arul  jMrticti- 
larly  the  interest  of  the  medical  i)rofL*,Hion  in  the  calling:  <.f  ihc 
dentist,  wotild,  I  tliink,  be  promoted  if  the  dental  pp*f«  --I'-n  a-  a 
whole  entered  more  than  it  doc«  into  the  problemA  of  m««ii<  al  inv.-.- 
tigation.    The  dcntint  seems  to  me  to  have  some  remarkable  facili- 
ties for  contributing  to  the  progress  of  preventive  medicine.     I 
rememl>cr  that  forty-five  years  ago  or  thereabouts,  being  in  Uich- 
moiid,  Va.,  one  day,  I  went  into  the  slave  market,  curious,  m  a 
Northerner  mi^dit  naturally  Ik?,  to  sec  how  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  Iwught  and  sold ;  and  I  watched  the  auction  for  an  hour 
or  more.    The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  reliance  placed  bj 
the  purchasers  upon  the  examination  of  the  teeth.     Everybody  who 
is  buying  a  horse  or  a  dog  looks  at  the  teeth,  partly  for  the  deter- 
mination of  age,  but  also  to  determine  the  probable  cor  in 
and  vigor.     That  is  just  what  the  buyers  did  to  human                m 
the  Hichmond  slave  market.    Now,  a  dentist  who  practises         .   riy 
years  see.s,  or  may  see,  three  generations  of  the  same  family;   and 
if  it  were  the  habit  of  the  j)rofession  to  record  the  facts  about  the 
teeth  of  these  generations,  and  the  evidence  the  teeth  give  concern- 
ing diet  and  health  habits,  should  we  not  learn  something  valuable 
about  diet  and  the  elTects  of  ditTerent  diets  U|)on  the  o>     '  '    *ion  of 
the  human  creature?     Surely  we  desperately  need  ini ....... v. on  on 

that  subject. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  subject  many  years  later,  when 
I  became  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  population  of  the  coast 
of  Maine.  I  used  to  go  yachting  along  that  coast  every  summer; 
and  the  pleasure  of  yachting  is  being  in  with  the  land.  The  ocean 
is  all  very  well ;  but  one  wants  to  go  into  harlH)r  every  :  '  *  *  ^  have 
a  c|uiet  anchorage  and  see  a  new  platv.  Therefon*,  I  ..  ..  -^  t^»- 
villages  all  along  the  coast  and  up  the  rivers;  and  I  was  ver)  : 
struck  with  the  bad  condition  of  the  teeth  of  the  young  pci>ple. 
The  generation  preceding  had  very  good  teeth.  If  the  slave  mar- 
ket had  prevailed  along  the  coast  of  Maine  in  the  last  i\^  t9 
years,  the  purchasers  would  have  had  very  grest  difllculty  m  acier- 
mining  the  value  of  the  young  men  and  women  put  up  for  sale ;  for 
their  tivth  were  gone.  What  was  the  cau^«  ••'  'lu»  rum?  1  Nhot« 
it  nested  entirely  upon  the  changi*  in  t  :  of  the  |»-  '»o 
which  resulted  from  the  importation  into  Maine  of  fine  w":  ir, 
— the  finest  iH)ssible  white  wheat  flour  was  what  the  nali%  '\U 
and  he  adtletl  to  that  sugar  and  what  he  ralleil  sauce,  and.  with 
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doughnuts  and  sweet  cakes,  these  were  his  staple  foods.  Now,  it 
did  not  take  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  of  this  diet  to 
change  the  teeth  of  the  population  very  much  for  the  worse.  The 
previous  generation  used  the  wheat  raised  on  their  own  farms  and 
ground  at  the  neighboring  mill;  and  so  they  ate  the  whole  wheat. 
I  mention  this  simply  to  illustrate  what  I  believe  would  be  the 
very  valuable  contribution  which  dentists  might  make  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  safe  diet  for  a  population  become  largely  urban.  I 
think  we  ought  to  hope  to  receive  from  the  dental  profession  as  a 
whole  important  contributions  to  medical  research,  and  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  human  body  in  health,  and  of  the  conditions  under 
which  health  may  be  preserved. 

The  dental  profession  uses  many  new  materials,  new  methods, 
and  new  powers,  and  I  think  may  justly  be  described  as  new  within 
a  hundred  years,  perhaps  within  fifty  years ;  but  sometimes  I  think 
everything  has  been  made  new  within  the  century  now  drawing  to 
its  close.  A  Chicago  man  was  telling  me  the  other  day,  when  I 
mentioned  certain  slightly  barbaric  features  of  the  city,  that  a  few 
leading  citizens  had  had  to  create  everything  in  Chicago  within  the 
last  fifty  years.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  nothing  but  -a  mud-hole, 
and  now  it  was  a  great  city;  and  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  men  had  created  all  the  institutions  of  the  place.  I  asked  him 
if  he  supposed  that  Boston  differed  from  Chicago  in  that  respect. 
He  said  he  did ;  but  I  replied,  "  There  is  not  a  thing  in  Boston 
that  has  not  been  made  over  root  and  branch  within  forty  years; 
our  water  supply,  ou.r  sewerage  system,  all  our  means  of  heating 
and  lighting,  and  all  our  methods  of  transportation, — everything 
has  been  made  over  in  the  city  of  Boston.'^  If  you  look  abroad  over 
the  country,  and  see  the  condition  of  our  government,  of  our  schools 
and  colleges,  of  our  public  institutions,  our  hospitals,  libraries,  and 
churches,  they  are  either  new  or  have  been^made  over.  The  extreme 
novelty  of  all  the  grave  problems  that  press  upon  our  communities 
is,  I  believe,  the  fundamental  reason  why  we  have  such  great  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  them. 

One  of  the  great  changes  in  the  last  twenty  years  is  the  rush  of 
our  populations  into  cities  and  towns.  That  is  a  change  that  has 
affected  strongly  the  practice  of  dentistry.  Dentistry  is  an  art  for 
an  urban  population,  and  our  population  becomes  more  and  more 
urban.  It  is  an  art  that  is  exercised  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
well-to-do,  though  we  are  all  happy  to  see  that  the  long-established 
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usage  of  the  modical  profertnion,  the  ;:i.i:  ^'  of  a  Urge  portion  of 
the  time  of  medical  nun  to  ^'ratuitoun  praetice,  ii  taking  a  strong 
hold  among  dentistn. 

If,  then,  the  dental  profe^Mion  is  new,  it  shares  this  quality  with 
almost  all  other  human  intere««t^.  I  lo<jk  forward  with  confidence 
to  rapi<l  and  important  progress  in  the  profession  which  you  repre- 
sent here  so  honorably.  Indeed,  I  have  personally  seen  such  rapid 
advance,  so  many  new  fields  conqucn^d  within  the  last  thirty  yean, 
that  I  should  Ik;  faithless,  indee<l,  if  I  did  not  anticipate  with  con- 
fidence a  vip)rons  development  in  the  future. 


tin:  union  of  oextal  and  mkdical  school.* 

BY   DR.    C.   8.    MI  NOT,   BOSTON',    MAHS.* 

.Mi;.  rKKsinKNT  and  (Jknti.kmkv, — Being  a  Bostonian,  I  am 
always  coming  to  the  ('omm«)n,  and  I  am  struck  with  the  sandwich 
man.  These  gentlemen,  as  you  know,  have  going  before  them  and 
coming  Miind  them  parts  in  which  the  public  is  supposed  to  be 
interested,  and  which  are  worthy  of  your  attention.  The  man 
himself  is  worthy  of  no  consideration  whatever,  and  I  ftvl  to-night 
as  a  sort  of  a  sandwich  man.  Tlmst*  who  came  before*  me  you 
have  attended  to,  and  those  who  come  after  me  you  jil»'>'>''^  attend 
to.     I  am  the  sandwich  man. 

One  speaker  to-night  seems  to  have  omitteil  something  I  ei- 
pected  him  to  say, — that  is,  my  honorable  friend,  the  Sjieaker  of 
the  Ildtis*',  Mr.  Myers,  who  privately  informed  me  that  he  regarded 
the  !)em<MTatic  party  as  a  cas4»  of  caric»s  on  the  tooth  of  time.  I 
have  hnMi  fnrtimate  in  my  situation  in  one  resjMvt.  in  that  I  receire 
contidi'nces.  1  am  men-ly  the  S4indwich  or  ni''-'^'-  »'* »"  ^'^  !i.lL*h- 
bor  on  my  right  has  informtnl  me  that  he  is  at 

he  will  make  all  the  giKxl  jokes  of  the  evening.  You  nerd  not, 
thenfore,  cxjuvt  me  to  be  anything  but  serious  and  uniir  g. 

'  Ki'iul  iM'forr  thr  union  n»c«'tinu'  "^    '  !^'  na 

tolo^fj*  nnd   Iho  .Xmorirnn   .Xcatlrinv   •»(    1  »•  '  -^ 

lOOO. 

•  Pn>r«W4>r  in   lUrvAnl   M*nli«nil  SchtHil 
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I  am  very  glad  personally  that  President  Eliot  has  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  from  our  meeting,  because  that  gives  me 
more  freedom  than  I  would  otherwise  have  felt  in  speaking  of  his 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  dental  profession.  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  no  man  to  whom  the  dental  profession  is  in  greater  debt 
than  to  President  Eliot.  It  was  to  his  initiative  that  was  due  the 
foundation  of  the  Harvard  Dental  School,  and  he  has  followed  up 
his  interest  in  it,  and  he  alone  is  responsible  for  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  the  change  which  leads  to  the  topic  upon  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  speak,  the  consolidation  of,  and  the  establishment  of  inti- 
mate relations  between,  our  Dental  Schools  and  our  Medical 
Schools. 

I  cannot  go  along  any  of  our  streets  in  Boston  without  seeing 
here  and  there  those  curious  square  posts  wound  around  with  stripes 
of  black  and  white.  They  recall  the  history  of  the  application  of 
mechanical  treatment  to  human  suffering.  Every  barber's  pole  is 
a  record  held  up,  for  every  passer-by  to  see,  that  surgery,  one  of 
the  most  important  and  dignified  branches  of  medicine,  started  in 
a  most  humble  fashion.  It  was  a  mere  collateral  occupation  of 
the  barber,  and  from  that  humble,  unpromising  beginning  the  sur- 
gical work  of  the  profession  has  risen  to  the  wonderful  dignity 
of  to-day.  These  facts  must  give  much  encouragement  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  dental  profession.  The  dentists,  like  the  surgeons, 
started  as  people  who  applied  a  mechanical  treatment  to  the  human 
body,  and  I  believe  that  as  the  surgeon  has  risen  to  a  recognized 
position  as  a  person  of  the  highest  attainments,  worthy  to  rank 
side  by  side  with  the  men  of  the  greatest  learning  of  any  profession, 
so  too  the  dentist  should  rise  from  the  beginning  as  a  mechanical 
practitioner  to  one  who  is  completely  a  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. I  think  hardly  too  much  can  be  urged  in  this  way,  because 
the  gain  which  stands  before  us  is  so  very  great.  If  we  can  bring  up 
the  dental  profession  to  that  point  in  which  it  shall  take  its  legiti- 
mate position,  we  shall  have  done  a  very  great  service  indeed.  Den- 
tistry, viewed  in  its  proper  light,  is  not  something  which  is  mere 
mechanics.  Every  dentist  here,  I  believe,  shares  with  me  the  con- 
viction that  dentistry  should  be  something  more  scientific,  more 
learned,  than  the  mere  mechanical  treatment  of  caries  of  the  teeth. 
It  is  a  profession  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. I  hold  it  to  be  no  criticism  of  the  dental  profession  that  those 
of  us  who  stand  to-day  as  the  teachers  were  inadequately  trained. 
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We  (lid  not  have  the  opportunities,  the  knowledge  did  not  exist, 
teachers  could  not,  therefore,  give  it  to  u«.  \Vc  live  in  an  age  in 
which  knowledge  has  been  constantly  added  to,  and  it  is  a  part  of 
our  duty,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  add  to  the  range  and  fulness  of  the 
instruction  which  shall  lead  to  the  development  of  the  accomplished 
dentist  of  the  future.  No  profession  which  stands  upon  its  present 
basis,  and  which  does  not  go  beyond  that  basis,  can  ever  hope  to  rise 
licyond  a  dead  level  of  monotonous  and  deathlike  repetition  of  what 
has  been  before.  We  must  do  something  belter.  As  a  naturalist 
I  think  as  a  naturalist,  therefore  I  think  always  that  erolution, 
progress,  the  going  on  to  something  higher  and  better  than  that 
which  has  ever  be<?n,  is  the  very  condition  of  existence,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  medical  profession  has  gained  its  high  position  in 
society  and  that  it  has  gone  ahea<l  for  this  reason,  and  I  beliere 
the  dental  profession  is  gaining  more  and  more,  day  by  day,  be- 
cause it  too  is  developing  a  broader  stand-jmint ;  it  too  is  learning 
to  take  the  scientific  view  of  the  responsibilities  of  each  individual 
practitioner.  The  dentist  can  no  longer  be  a  mere  mechanic.  It  is, 
I  believe,  the  part  of  those  who  are  engaged  with  the  dental  schools 
to  contribute  to  the  a<lvance!nent  of  dental  education. 

It  seems  to  me  that  jHThaps  the  greatest  of  the  services  which 
President  Eliot  has  rendered  the  dental*  school  is  the  bringing 
about  the  union,  as  it  is  now  accomplished  at  Harvard,  of  the  Den- 
tal,  the  Medical,  and  the  Veterinary  Schools.  One  of  the  first  re- 
sults has  l)cen  to  raise  the  standard  of  entrance  to  the  Harvard 
Dental  Sch(M)l.    The  next  great  change  to  be  rcquirctl  is  •  *  '.ry 

as  a  condition  of  entranct*  to  the  si'hool.  Certainly  that  «  in  luivc 
but  one  result, — the  ultimate  raising  of  the  standard  of  that  school 
until  is  as  high  as  in  the  highest  medical  si-lund.  Then.  I  think, 
will  come  almut  the  amalgamation  of  these  two  things.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  dental  profession  will  s<x)n  be  merged  absolutely, 
without  demarcation,  into  the  meilical  profession,  perhaps  not  in 
one  individual's  lifetime,  but  in  a  short  time  as  measured  in  the 
history  of  civilization  and  the  development  of  a  nation.  That 
means,  jHThaps,  not  in  ten  years  or  tifteen  years,  but  in  some  longer 
I>erii)d.  If  we  can  accompli-h  it  in  ten  or  fifteen  JfArt,  eo  much 
the  better  for  all  conct^netl.  When  this  result  cornea  about,  it 
seems  to  me  then^  is  l)ut  one  way  in  which  the  dental  prnfcMioa  can 
take  its  proper  place  in  relation  to  uuhIj-  '  w  now  there 

are  ophthalmology,  obstetrics,  and  gyniKuio^,  ^3xa  so  on  throngh 
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many  subjects,  making  altogether  a  long  list  of  specialties  in  medi- 
cine. The  very  growth  of  medicine  contributes  to  the  recognition 
and  importance  of  specialties.  It  becomes  us  now  to  offer  to  the 
students  studies  which  shall  be  adapted  to  the  special  trend  of 
their  intellects.  Students  can  now  enter  some  of  our  medical 
schools,  and  if  they  feel  an  inclination  to  special  subjects,  pursue 
those  alone.  They  can  turn  to  ophthalmology,  obstetrics,  or  gynse- 
colog}^,  as  the  case  may  be.  Why  not  then  recognize  that  the  gen- 
eral medical  training  which  gives  a  knowledge  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  maintenance  of  health  is  as  applicable  to  the  practice 
of  dentistry  as  to  that  of  ophthalmology  or  obstetrics  or  gynaecology. 
Would  not  that  change,  the  full  recognition  of  that  stand-point, 
place  the  dental  profession  in  its  proper  position  in  regard  to  the 
medical  profession?  It  seems  to  me  the  change  which  President 
Eliot  has  brought  to  a  fulfilment  at  Harvard  must  tend  to  that 
one  ultimate  condition,  the  incorporation  of  the  dental  school  in 
the  medical  school.  Dentistry  would  then  be  a  specialty  in  medi- 
cine, and  such  it  should  become,  and  I  believe  that  that  change  in 
the  relation  of  the  dental  to  the  medical  profession  would  redound 
to  the  interests  of  both.  I  could  enlarge  very  much  on  this  subject, 
because  it  is  one  that  has  occupied  my  attention.  I  would  like  to 
add,  that  when  the  propo'sition  to  unite  the  two  schools  was  brought 
forward  by  President  Eliot  it  seemed  to  me  unwise  and  unpractical, 
but  a  more  thoughtful  examination  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  him 
in  favor  of  such  a  consolidation  convinced  me  that  his  position 
was  reasonable,  and  I  believe  that  President  Eliot  in  advocating, 
and  through  his  personal  influence  accomplishing,  the  actual  con- 
solidation of  the  Dental  and  Medical  Schools  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity has  made  a  very  great  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  a  contribution,  it  seems  to  me,  equally  great 
to  the  welfare  of  the  dental  profession.  I  hold  that  the  benefit 
is  mutual,  that  the  union  of  these  two  schools  will  help  each  of 
them,  and  for  that  reason  I  believe  that  we  should  all  recognize 
with  gratitude  the  services  which  President  Eliot  has  rendered  to 
the  Dental  and  the  Medical  Schools  by  the  change  which  he  has 
initiated  at  Harvard. 

I  feel  great  sympathy  with  you,  gentlemen,  in  having  to  listen 
to  my  remarks.  I  disclaim  entirely  all  responsibility  for  them. 
You  ought  to  have  had  a  wiser  man,  a  wittier  speaker,  a  more  pro- 
found thinker,  to  address  you  this  evening,  because  it  is  a  rare 
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occasion.  Tho  whole  onus  of  the  fault  of  calling  me  up  c*  -•^'>  nsft 
u|)on  the  shoulders  of  Professor  Hrackett,  and  1  ask  you,  :..  .  .  jre, 
to  bestow  your  disapprobation  upon  him  alone,  and  I  further  uk 
both  him  and  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  your  great  courtesy  and 
your  generous  hospitality. 


THE  HAND  TiiK  SERVANT  op  THE  BRA1X.» 

HY    DR.    K.    A.    lUXJUE,    XEW    YORK. 

Mk.  I'kksidknt  and  Gkntlkmen, — By  making  the  hand  senre 
tho  brain,  manufacturing  nations  have  uniforndy  come  to  the  front. 

Ill  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  Spain  was  the  most 
•powerful  nation  in  Euroj)e,  and  at  that  time  the  strongest  in  ber 
manufactures,  but  she  came  to  rely  upon  the  force  of  arms  for  her 
Buprciiuu  y,  and  adopted  the  Roman  idea  that  it  was  demeaning 
to  work  with  the  hands.  She  discouraged  handiwork  and  drore  the 
Moors,  her  MohanniuMlan  workers,  out  of  her  Ixirders.  while  her 
lx?tter  classes  entered  the  army  and  the  church.  Her  |H>sition  to-day 
is  known  of  all  men ;  it  is  not  magnanimous  to  dwell  upon  iL 
England  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  have  encourageil  manufac- 
tures until  the  disseminated  products  of  their  handiwork  may  be 
found  in  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  habitable  gloU*.  When, 
finally,  the  American  idea  was  found  at  Versailles  by  the  (terman 
concjuerors  after  the  victory  at  Sc<lan,  Germany  s|)ci'di!\  ..t  about 
organizing  another  victory,  and  this  time  it  was  an  i  .il  ooe» 

the  proof  of  which  we  sec  every  time  we  read  the  legend,  "  Made 
in  Germany." 

Turning  now  to  our  own  calling,  we  remark  that  in  Era- 
first  steps  were  taken  to  make  of  us  a  distinct  pr 
the  vears  \'MM\  and  1311,  for  it  was  then  that  r! 
phiet^  iM'twiiMi  the  doctors  ond   t^i-  l.ulMrs  !»r  i  - 
eluding  t(M)t1i-pulling. 

The  iK'^'inninir  of  so-colled  American  denlistr}*  was  in  1775  or 
1776,  when  Mr.  HolK-rt  Woffendale.  iHlut^tinl  as  a  dentist  by  Thomai 

•  K««»ul  l»oforc  thr  union  mrrtinjj  of  The  Np**   Y«>rk  In*tilut.  :«•• 

tolopy  an<l  the  .\morioan   .\«'««lcmy  of  IVnt*!   Science.   lUwton.   Marrk  tl. 
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Bardmore,  dentist  to  George  III.,  arrived  in  America,  so  that  the 
first  American  dentist  was  an  Englishman. 

Among  the  first  who  followed  him  was  Joseph  Lemaire,  a 
French  dentist;  then  Dr.  James  Gardette,  another  Frenchman, 
and  then  Isaac  Greenwood,  another  Englishman,  who  took  np  his 
residence  in  Boston  and  made  teeth  for  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  though  he  did  not  receive  the  public  appoint- 
ment of  dentist  to  the  President,  he  yet  became  and  has  remained 
celebrated  because  of  it. 

The  first  dental  college  was  chartered  at  Baltimore  in  1839, 
and  held  its  first  session  in  1840.  From  that  time  to  this  the  his- 
tory of  American  dentistry  has  been  a  history  of  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  a  history  of  constant  inventions  and  their  applica- 
tion in  actual  practice.  The  most  distinguished  men  practising 
dentistry  as  a  specialty  have  not  been,  as  a  rule,  men  who  were 
graduated  in  medicine  and  failing  in  that  took  up  dentistry,  but 
men  whose  fingers  had  been  taught  an  art  the  limits  of  which  they 
had  perceived  as  they  undertook  to  practise  it,  and  those  limits  had 
proved  an  incentive  to  further  and  continued  efforts. 

For  many  years  the  American  mode  of  practice  was  either  more 
conservative  or  more  successful  than  others,  for  the  American  den- 
tist did  not  hesitate  to  work  with  his  hands.  As  a  result,  the  Ameri- 
can dentist  abroad  was  sought  after  by  those  classes  in  society  having 
both  intelligence  and  money.  The  American  dentist  has  not  been 
tramelled  either  by  the  traditions  of  society,  for  he  had  not  any, 
or  of  the  medical  school,  for  he  did  not  graduate  there,  nor  yet  by 
an  esprit-de-corps,  for  the  "  corps"  did  not  exist,  but  as  he  had 
been  brought  up  by  hand  to  encounter  difficulties  and  to  conquer 
them  with  his  hands  and  his  head,  he  went  right  on  in  that  same 
way  in  his  chosen  profession. 

When  he  found  that  his  calling  was  dignified  because  it  was 
exercised  upon  the  human  body,  he  straightway  betook  him  to  the 
medical  school  that  he  might  get  additional  knowledge. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  upon  us  to-day.  What  is  the  best 
method  of  training  a  dental  surgeon  for  his  peculiar  work? 

Our  professional  colleagues  in  France  and  England  have  adopted 
different  ways.  France  began  by  establishing  technical  schools,  and 
had  reached  a  point  of  respectable  success  in  her  teachings  when  a 
class  of  men  who  called  themselves  physicians  of  the  mouth  ("  mede- 
cins  de  la  bouche")  and  were  graduates  in  medicine  succeeded  in 
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having  8uch  laws  passocl  that  no  one  r.»iiM  ♦henceforward  praHJ-^ 
dentistry  in   France  without  U*ing  su  1   to  an  examinat 

The  examining  hoards  e^^tahlished  hy  thia  law  are  compoied  of 
medical  men.  Almost  immediately  practical  work  in  the«c  French 
BchooU  fell  ofT.  Instead  of  seeking  to  acquire  gufficient  technical 
skill   to  enable  them   to  perff>rm  ordinar)*  dental  •■  the 

students  set  to  work  to  acquire  enough  the«>n*tical   mp..»  *^ 

answer  the  quest ion.n  propounde<l  by  the  nirdicul  men  on  th* 
of  examination.     The  clinics  dwindled,  and  the  skill  of  th' 
dates  also.    This  comes  from  putting  theor)'  first  and  practice  after- 
wards. 

Our  English  friends  began  by  admitting  into  the  College  of 
Surgeons  dental  students  who  wrre  able  to  pass  the  {'  '  nary 
exaniinntions.  These  students  went  through  portions  «•;  i...  r*ame 
course  as  that  taken  liy  the  general  surgeon,  with  divergence  enoagfa 
to  allow  them  to  acquire  such  knowledge  in  the  dental  hospital  at 
would  enable  them  to  pass  as  licentiates  of  dental  surgery,  or,  if 
they  wished  to  rank  well,  and  could  spend  the  necessar)'  time  and 
money,  they  graduated  as  surgeons  and  gained  the  L.D.S.  besides. 
Many  of  the  better  ones  from  among  tlu^se  students  came  to  America 
to  acrjuire  the  manipulative  skill  that  they  could  not  pp^ -r..  .,| 
home,  until  finally  Knghuul  j)assed  her  dental  law,  which  :  1 

in  keeping  most  of  them  in  the  home  gchools.    It  has  seemed  to  me 
that  the  criticism  of   llerlnTt  Sjiencer  upon  certain  examination 
pajR'rs  once  sent  to  him  would  be  very  applicable  to  the  examina- 
tions, not  only  of  the  English  and  French  examining  boar  *      '    t 
at  the  present  time  very  largely  to  our  own  as  w  " 
an'  drawn  up  with  the  exclusive  view  of  testing 
than  power.    .    .    .   The  more  im|K)rtant  thing  t" 
not  the  quantity  of  knowledge  which  a  man  has  taken  in.  but  the 
ability  he  shows  to  use  the  knowledge  he  has  ac<iuired.** 

In  the  February  numlx^r  of  the  Intkrsationai.  Pkstal  J' 
NAL  an  editorial  article  advtH'ati^  the  addition  of  a  fourth  yt^r  lo 
the  course  of  instruction  for  a  dentist,  an«l  adds:  "It  is  rs*^  • ' 
four  years  or  a  n'duition  in  the  curriculum.  It  must  he  cvidci 
all  exiKTienced  teachers  that  we  are  graduating  men  of  partial 
culture  in  many  things  an»l  exjierta  in  nothing.  The  pnclioal 
branclM»s  are  sufTering  as  never  before,  and  this  in  tpitc  of  the  time 
devoted  to  technical  work." 

Two  distinguislu^l  memU'rs  of  tl»e  .bnuu  ni>spitai  vi  li  •    I  • 
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don  Medical  School  were  to  have  been  with  us  this  evening.  They 
inform  me  that  after  great  efforts  a  few  of  the  more  earnest  ones 
among  them  have  succeeded  in  establishing,  in  addition  to  the 
theoretical  instruction  heretofore  given,  a  more  extended  technical 
training  in  the  dental  hospital  to  which  they  are  attached  than  has 
heretofore  been  attainable  in  England  except  by  private  tuition, 
so  that  now  the  English  student  may  take  his  technical  training 
with  his  theoretical,  as  the  French  student  formerly  could.  What, 
then,  considering  the  steps  along  which  we  have  come,  is  the  surest 
way  to  obtain  a  profound  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of 
our  calling  ?  We  are  taught  by  the  successes  of  American  dentistry 
as  well  as  by  the  acknowledged  shortcomings  in  the  teachings  of  the 
other  nations. 

It  is  not  generally  recognized  that  man  has  several  ways  of  ex- 
pressing himself,  and  that  sculpture,  architecture,  and  finger  craft, 
directed  by  a  qualified  and  instructed  brain,  are  more  durable  forms 
of  expression  and  often  more  productive  of  good  results  than  oral 
speech. 

He  who  can  do  a  useful  thing  well  takes  delight  in  the  doing, 
and  he  who  has  joy  in  the  doing  is  sure  to  be  doing  well  and  is  going 
on  towards  perfection. 

How  many  students  are  gradated  from  our  literary  and  profes- 
sional colleges  who  have  no  means  of  pronouncing  themselves? 
How  many  have  their  heads  full  of  knowledge,  but  are  unable  to 
turn  their  hands  to  a  single  useful  thing  ? 

The  cowboy  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  whom  I  have 
seen,  and  of  Yale  and  Harvard,  of  whom  I  have  heard,  give  evi- 
dence of  the  hiatus  in  our  educational  methods. 

The  feeling  of  strong  mental  powers,  but  of  expressional  help- 
lessness, which  oppresses  young  men  just  out  of  college  would  vanish 
if  manual  training  had  taught  them  how  to  express  themselves  with 
their  hands.  Manual  training  properly  defined  would  result  in  the 
development  of  the  understanding  and  expressing  man. 

I  advocate,  therefore,  the  continuation  of  manual  training  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  doctor's  degree,  confident  that,  in  whatever 
calling  a  man  may  engage,  success  consists  in  being  useful  to  some- 
body else  than  himself.    The  purely  selfish  man  will  not  succeed. 

He  who  receives  a  suffering  patient  with  the  mental  question, 
"  How  much  is  there  in  it  for  me  ?"  will  never  acquire  manual  dex- 
terity, though  he  may  succeed  in  writing  a  page  as  illegibly  as 
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Choate  hirnwlf.     He  will  never  U*oomc  a  great  surgeon,     lie  will 
never  runk  anion^  the  U'«t  oral  siirgeonn. 

We  Bhouhl  commence  our  profeii«ional  e<Iucation  by  traininir 
the  hand.  We  fthouhl  teach  the  art,  and  with  it  the  Bcience  wi 
underlies  that  art,  which  enlightens  the  mind  that  practises  it  and 
guides  the  hand  that  accomplishes  it,  and  as  the  mind  opens  more 
an<l  more  to  comprehend  the  work  that  is  being  done,  it  will  seek 
ways  out  of  the  (litruulties  that  Ix'set  us  in  our  daily  work  by  en- 
deavoring to  understand  more  thoroughly  the  physi*  nl  Iawji  goT- 
erning  the  tissues  with  which  we  havcto  deal. 

Professf>f  Egleston  was  umjuc^stionably  right  when  he  insifted 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Mines  that 
the  l)est  channel  by  which  the  mind  could  be  enlarge<l  and  enlij."  ' 
ened  and  iM'come  able  to  direct  its  servant, — the  hand, — was  through 
manual  training  and  the  complementary  studies  that  neceasftrilj 
accomj)any  it. 

In  insisting  upon  such  professional  training  for  practitioners 
of  our  specialty,  I  do  not  wish  to  forget  the  ri>marks  of  Professor 
Hlackie,  of  -the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  says.  **  The  menly 
professional  man  is  always  a  narrow  man.   ...   In  soci- 
most  accomplished  man  of  mere  professional  skill  is  often  a  r 

he  has  sunk  his  lunuanity  in  his  dexterity.     He  is  a  blather  :. 

and  can  talk  only  aUnit  leather;    a  student,  and  <mHls  fu^tily  of 
lKK)ks,  as  an  inveterate  smoker  does  of  tobacco.  The  mo*t 

e.xact  professional  drill  will  omit  to  teach  him  the  mo^t  inten^'t 
and  the  most  important  part  of  his  own  business. — that  part,  nam 
whrre  the  s|KH'ialty  of  the  profession  comes  tlintlly   into  i'«nt.i.  : 
witli  the  generality  <»f  human  notions  and  human  sympathies      Ih-" 
best  preservatives  against  the  cramping  force  of  men-ly  pr -f'  — .   •   .1 
studv  are  the  healthv  intluenci»s  of  so<'ietv,  travel,  and  a  : 
with  great  writers,— esi)e<Mally  poets  and  historians, — whose  ll 
'  nuike  rich  the  bloo<l  of  the  world*  and  enlarg*'  the  platform  of 
synjpathetic  intelligeittv." 

We  have  now  upon  our  suU'  iii«'  '••'•  ' 
Km|M'ror,  who  has  given  to  the  thr«t     V\\\^- 
TtH'hnology  of   Berlin.   .\ix-la-Uhapellf.   an.l 
of  conferring  the  degnv  of  '*  Dix^tor  In. 
engiiuMT,  chemist,  or  architect   may  now  have  tin?  title  which  in 
(lermany  is  of  so  much  value  lx»th  in  a  pr  al  and  social 

sense. 
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This  gives  an  added  dignity  to  technical  training,  and  is  an 
acknowledgment  from  a  pretty  high  authority  of  the  value  of  those 
men  who  can  do  something  with  their  hands. 


DENTAL  SERVICE  AS  A  MINISTRY  TO  LIFE.^ 

BY  REV.  DK.   GEORGE  A.   GORDON".^ 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — I  believe  that  I  am  respon- 
sible for  the  breadth  of  this  subject,  and  this  was  my  idea  in  sug- 
gesting it:  I  heard  of  a  preacher  who  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
a  whole  chapter  from  which  to  preach  his  sermon,  and  when  he 
was  questioned  why,  he  said  he  wanted  plenty  of  room,  because  if 
he  was  persecuted  in  one  text  he  could  flee  to  another,  and  I 
thought  there  might  be  some  aspect  of  this  subject  to  which  I 
could  flee. 

I  met  a  dental  epitaph  recently  which  I  think  will  interest  you : 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of  Robert  Gordon, 
With  mouth  almighty  and  teeth  accord'n. 
Stranger,  walk  lightly  over  this  wonder, 
For  if  he  opens  his  mouth  you're  gone,  by  thunder." 

Now,  this  brings  to  my  mind  a  fact.  When  Matthew  Arnold 
came  to  this  country  to  lecture  he  found  that  he  could  not  speak. 
The  lamented  Professor  Churchill,  prince  among  elocutionists, 
was  sent  for  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  him.  He  said  that 
he  found  that  Mr.  Arnold  had  a  very  sweet  voice  naturally,  but 
instead  of  teeth  he  had  a  mouthful  of  bones.  Now,  there  is  one 
problem  suggested  by  your  profession, — "What  might  have  been 
done  with  Matthew  Arnold,  and  what  might  be  done  with  others 
like  him? 

Several  references  have  been  made  to  the  newness  of  your  pro- 
fession, and  the  address  of  President  Eliot  was  upon  that  theme. 
It  is  exceedingly   strange  that   your   profession   should  be  new. 

^  Read  before  the  union  meeting  of  The  New  York  Institute  of  Stoma- 
tology and  the  American  Academy  of  Dental  Science,  Boston,  March  21, 
1900. 

=^  Pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church. 
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John  Stuart  Mill  nays  that  theoretic  inquiry  is  stimulated  by  prac- 
tical interest.  All  science  has  its  origin  in  practical  interest;  an 
urgent  practical  interest  is  sufficient  to  organize  a  new  science. 

Now  I  have  never  had  any  experience  of  the  pain  whatever, 
hut  my  friends  have  told  me  that  the  toothache  is  an  urgent  prac- 
tical interest,  and  it  is  more  than  strange  that  this  in; 
pungent  intereHt  has  hecn  so  late  in  organizing  a  scientun; 

sion  to  deal  with  it.    It  is  a  fact,  however,  and  how  can  we  a : 

for  it?  I  think  it  can  he  accounted  for  by  another  fact,  namely, 
that  the  pain  of  toothache  has  been  made  light  of  among  almost 
all  i)eoples.  You  remember  what  Robert  Bums  says  in  his  "  Ad- 
dress to  the  Toothache:" 


"  When  fevers  burn,  or  aj^e  fri 
Khoinnuticfl  f^aw,  or  cholic  sqiMClM; 
Our  nci^hbor'A  sympathy  mnr  «aM  us 

\Vi'  pitying  moan  ; 
\\\\i  thee — thou  hell  o'  a    iIimmim**. 

Ayr  !in)ck.H  our  groan  I"' 

That  staleiiiL'iiL  (.orrt^punds  to  the  .  ••  of  man- 

kind.    15urns  says  still  nmre  in  that  r«  ..............    ^. -^  i...     I  do  not 

think  there  is  anything  like  it  in  all  literatun*.  It  shows  the 
humanity  of  the  man.  He  belongs  to  your  brotherhood.  He  in- 
dicates the  terrible  nature  of  the  pain  in  several  other  stanzaa. 
He  says: 

W  iMTf  IT   tiiat    j'l.ii  «•   !><•   jiiir-ts  iM     hi'll, 
NN'hrnt'f  a'  the  tonri  •>'  huh  ly  yell, 
.And  ranked  plaguc>s  their  numlicrt  tell, 

In  dreadfu'  raw. 
Thou,  TiHithacIie,  surely  bcar'st  tb«  bell 

Amang  them  a'!" 

Then  he  has  an  aildn'^s  to  his  friend  the  de*il,  to  whom  he 
talks  in  a  j«>co8e  way : 

"  O  thou  grim  mischief  making  ehi«l. 
That  gars  the  notes  of  discord  s(]ue«l. 
Till  daft  nmnkin<I  aft  dance  a  reel 

In  g'»re  a   i«h«»«' tliuL  .^ 
itie  a'  the  faes  o'  Sc«)tland's  we«l 

A   towmond's  Tiwthache!** 

That  is  an  imprecation  cnjunl  to  any  of  tho  Hobn.»w  pia' 
1  have  indicattnl  one  reason  for  the  roci»nry  of  your  pnafoMion. 
i\H)ple  (litl  not  care  when  their  neighbors  had  tho  tc^>thache;    it 
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was  only  toothache.  And  then,  deeper  than  that,  ignorance.  They 
did  not  know  that  pain  is  a  life-killer, — pain  of  any  sort,  whether 
it  kills  at  once  or  not.  Pain  disintegrates  the  organism,  it  is  the 
enemy  of  life.  And,  still  further,  they  did  not  know,  as  we  all 
know,  that  the  function  of  the  teeth  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  health  and  life,  and  it  is  this  immemorial  ignorance  and  want 
of  sympathy  that  account  for  the  comparative  newness  of  your 
profession.  Men  know  better  now,  and  they  have  keener  and 
more  humane  sympathies,  and  out  of  these  two  facts,  stimulated 
by  the  great  scientific  processes  of  the  century  bringing  exact 
knowledge  to  the  benefit  of  life  everywhere,  has  come  your  pro- 
fession. 

President  Eliot  suggested  to  me  a  remark  of  Dr.  Holmes,  that 
theologians  would  have  modified  their  views  of  eschatology  if 
they  had  constructed  their  doctrine  of  future  punishment  while 
they  were  having  an  attack  of  toothache.  It  would  be  like  the 
story  that  Tennyson  tells  of  the  furnace-tender  who  went  to 
church  and  heard  a  terrific  sermon  on  everlasting  torment  in  hell 
fire.  His  wife,  a  sensitive,  conscientious  woman,  feeling  the  re- 
buke of  the  ideal  upon  her  spirit,  feeling,  as  the  best  spirits  always 
do,  how  immeasurably  below  their  ideal  they  live,  almost  lost  her 
reason  through  imagination  of  the  torment  which  was  probably  to 
be  hers.  The  furnace-tender  said  to  her,  "My  dear,  cheer  up; 
'tain't  true.  Hain't  true;  no  constitution  could  stand  it."  And 
it  is  well  to  take  all  doctrines  of  speculation  into  the  vivid,  in- 
structed humane  consciousness  of  man,  and  make  them  tell  their 
story  there,  and  receive  such  revision  as  will  send  them  out  upon 
a  new  mission. 

President  Eliot  was  perfectly  right  in  speaking  of  the  entire 
newness  which  has  come  over  the  world  when  he  alluded  to  the 
churches.  Everything  is  new.  The  fact  is,  wherever  you  find  a 
stationary  interest,  there  you  find  a  decaying  interest.  Wherever 
the  interest  is  being  pushed  into  commanding  power  and  influ- 
ence, there  is  novelty,  there  is  renewal ;  and  wherever  this  note  is 
absent,  there  is  retrogression. 

I  looked  at  the  titles  of  these  two  societies, — the  mouth,  teeth^ 
stomach,  and  the  soul,— and  I  thought  that  the  dreadful  thing 
would  be  not  to  have  a  congregation  with  teeth,  but  to  have  one 
without  teeth.  What  could  you  do  with  such  a  congregation? 
Bad  digestion,  eternal  dyspepsia ;   could  it  issue  in  anything  other 
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than  unhappy,  pcsiii mitotic  souU,  iiiipatient,  iinfxmttible?  I'rcsi- 
(lf»nt  Kliot  nevor  couhl  get  a  dollar  for  the  -  '   of  the  Uni- 

versity out  of  Hucli  a  ofinxtitucncy  n«j  that.  Tc*  i.i  «i.-  tremendous; 
the  want  of  teeth  gtill  more  tremendoui*. 

1  had  expected  that  much  would  be  said  about  the  influence 
of  your  profeftHJon  in  making  human  life  attractive.  Your  pro- 
fesHion  i8  a  fine  art.  The  fact  is,  everj'thing  is  beautiful  tluit  if 
wholesome,  clean,  healthy,  entire,  and  the  finest  features  in  the 
world  are  a!)s^)hit<'ly  spoiled  by  a  t<x>thh*ss  mouth;  and  as  a  great 
deal  of  f(ood  fellowship  depends  upon  the  attractiveness  of  human 
beings  to  human  Ix'ings,  I  look  for  a  ministry'  to  life  fn>m  your 
profession,  not  simply  in  the  cases  of  disease  and  loss,  but  still  more 
in  taking  the  children  in  hand  and  making  their  teeth  strong  and 
losting  as  existence. 

I  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  notwiili.siandmg  ihc  fact  thai 
Burns  wrote  a  p^)em  on  the  tmitharhe.  there  was  very  little  tooth- 
ache thiTe  then;  there  was  very  little  of  it  until  the  n.w  .lift  was 
introduced   to   which    President    Eliot    referred.     T'  o   waa 

never  heard  of  in  the  family  in  which  I  was  bom.  I  do  not  think 
I  had  a  dentist  look  into  my  mouth  until  I  was  thirty-five  years 
old.  Xo  need  of  it.  Now,  if  the  dental  profession  could  aUdish 
its4'lf  in  this  way,  what  a  treinmdous  service  it  would  render.  That 
is  what  we  are  all  aiming  at.  The  time  is  coming  when  then*  wdl 
be  no  need  of  my  profession.  n<>liness  written  on  the  harnesses 
of  the  horses,  a  city  without  a  church.  lioston  is,  however,  still 
a  good  way  ofT  fn)m  that.  .And  a  gixHl  way  off  from  the  neceatary 
abolition  of  your  profession. 

Seriously,  we  s|)ettk  of  the  coming  man  and  thi*  ounmg  woman, 

and  we  sjx'ak  of  the  coming  human  U'ing,  and  he  is  our  me 

interest,  and  every  serious  worker  in  evi-ry  high  p^>f^»^- u»l 

oirasionallv  lift  up  his  evt»s  unto  that  hill  whemv  cvmieth  his  in- 

V  I  « 

spiration.  It  is  a  great  inspiration  to  think  that  by  nghteous 
living,  by  honorahh*  and  skilful  scn'ice  and  beneficent  work,  soni^ 
thing  nuiy  be  done  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  human  race  in 
every  resinvt,  and  it  st»ems  to  ww  that  this  your  pmf«»*  **  mugh 

generatiofis  of  s«Tviee.  enlarging  scientv,  n"  '   .'r..v»,.  i.^^j 

contribute  to  that  coming  man  ;   not  in  one  tit, 

but   through   health  and   integrity  and  attrai :  ^  and  Happi- 

ness, to  the  very  highest  element  in  nianhooil.  rharartcr,  and  spirit. 
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DENTISTRY  IN  ITS  EELATION  TO  MEDICINE.^ 

BY   DR.    GEORGE    S.    ALLAN",    NEW    YORK. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen^ — There  are  two  topics,  near 
to  my  heart  and  closely  related,  that  I  wished  to  hear  mentioned: 
First,  the  enactment  of  laws  compelling  dentists  to  graduate  as 
M.D.^s ;  second,  the  purification  of  our  literature  from  trade  influ- 
ences.   I  regret  that  they  have  received  so  little  attention. 

A  word  in  reference  to  the  toast  to  which  President  Eliot  so 
ably  and  thoughtfully  responded.  My  respect  for  President  Eliot 
and  appreciation  of  the  good  work  he  has  done  in  our  cause  is 
surpassed  by  no  one  here  present.  So,  though  you  may,  and  quite 
likely  will,  question  my  judgment,  you  may  not  doubt  my  sin- 
cerity. But  the  wording  of  the  toast  strikes  me  unpleasantly, — 
"  The  Newness  of  Dentistry.'^  Dentistry  is  not  a  new  calling. 
History,  ancient  and  modern,  is  full  of  references  to  it,  quite  as 
much  so  as  to  medicine  in  general. 

Dentistry  as  a  science,  an  art,  or  a  profession  has  certainly 
rapidly  advanced  in  late  years.  So  has  medicine.  So  has  every 
specialty  in  medicine.  All  have  shown  a  quickened  life,  a  rapid 
advancement,  and  in  about  equal  degrees.  Dentistry  is  as  old  as 
the  time  when  man  had  a  body,  and  that  body  was  subject  to 
troubles,  diseases,  and  torments.  When  Medicine  (?)  took  the 
helm  and  said  that  she  would  attempt  to  alleviate  these  pains  and 
sufferings,  she  did  not  say  that  she  was  going  to  take  charge  of 
one  part  of  the  body  and  not  another  part;  that  one  part  could 
be  neglected  and  another  part  have  close  attention  paid  to  it.  The 
body  and  all  that  pertains  to  it,  the  mouth  and  the  organs  within 
it,  are  a  most  essential  part  of  this  connected  whole.  To  be  sure, 
dentistry  occupies  very  peculiar  relations  to  medicine  in  that 
its  life  and  growth  have  not  been  connected  with  the  parent  pro- 
fession. Dentistry  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  medicine  as  any  other 
specialty;  therefore  I  do  not  like  the  title,  "Dentistry  is  New." 
Dentistry  is  simply  seeking  its  rights.  It  wants  to  go  where  it 
belongs  as  an  integral  part  of  the  medical  profession,  and  never 
will  it  be  properly  represented  until  it  is  recognized  as  such  the 

1  Kead  before  the  union  meeting  of  The  New  York  Institute  of  Stomatology 
and  the  American  Academy  of  Dental  Science,  Boston,  March  21,  1900. 
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world  over.  I  know  it  U  ilitlicult  to  amAlganutc  it.  It  oim- 
mcnced  its  courso  outside  of  the  ine<lical  profeMion,  and  it  is 
now  seeking  it«  j)roi)cr  position.  MiMlical  fMhrM>l8  did  not  incor- 
porate it  art  a  part  of  tlicir  curriculum.  They  did  not  tcarh  the 
dental  art,  the  dental  8cicnc*c;  they  did  not  lay  8tre««  up^jn  the 
dental  organs,  the  organs  of  the  mouth  and  all  that  relates  to 
them.  It  is  a  most  absurd  thou^^ht  that  it  can  stand  alone.  To 
pro<-laim  this  idea  is  to  state  its  impossibility.  Dentists  must  hare 
a  thorou^'li  knowledge  of  modicin*',  and  just  as  thorough  a  knowl- 
edge of  medicine  as  general  practitioners  or  those  devoted  to  any 
other  s{)ecialty.  So  when  I  hear  this  sort  of  talk,  that  we  are  a 
prrifession  of  ourselves,  it  angers  me;   it  is  not  so. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  heard  something  said  to-night 
on  how  to  bring  about  tliat  amalgamation  of  dental  instruction 
with  the  instruction  that  is  given  to  those  who  intend  to  y 
medicine  as  a  whole.  I  know  a  great  many  of  my  brelhpji  «!i'» 
insist  upon  a  s^'parate  dental  college.  I  hold  that  this  is  m«!i<  i*'v 
wnmg.  The  dental  practitioner  must  start  in  to  take  his  i; 
course  and  branch  otT  when  the  proper  time  ct^mes  to  take  his 
specialty.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be  done,  but  it  seems  to 
me  the  pro{)er  way  to  go  to  work  is  to  insist  upon  the  medical  col- 
leges in  their  course  of  instruction  giving  sjuvial  (X)ur»es;  ii  *  = 
words,  the  man  who  is  to  j)ractise  any  sjxH'ialty  in  medicine  .-w....*,; 
be  obliged  to  take  the  medical  course  as  a  whole  for  one,  two,  or 
three  years,  and  then  to  have  special  instruction  in  whatcTer 
branches  he  chooses  to  take  up.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way 
in  which  it  can  be  done,  but  that  the  day  will  come  when  that,  or 
some  other  eijually  practical  courst*,  will  be  adopti>d,  1  have  no 
doubt. 

We  have  had  a  most  enjoyable  and  instructive  ev-tn»»"      Wfi.n 
you  gentlemen  come  to  New  York  I  have  not  the  si 
but  that  all  the  members  of  the  Institute  will  extend  you  a  mmX 
cordial  reception,  and  if  we  do  not  give  you  as  g»KKl  a  time  M  jrott 
have  given  us,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  our  int*  it  will  be 

Uvttuse  we  cannot  do  it,  that  New  Y»)rk  does  not  uiiura  the  oppor* 
tunitics. 
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ACADEMY  OF  STOMATOLOGY. 

A  REGULAR  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Stomatology  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  January  23,  1900,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Academy, 
1731  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Professor  E.  T.  Darby,  Presi- 
dent pro  tern.,  in  the  chair. 

A  paper  entitled  "  Alloys  for  Filling  Purposes"  was  read  by 
Dr.  A.  P.  Fellows,  of  Philadelphia. 

(For  Dr.  Fellows's  paper,  see  page  379.) 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Rice. — I  have  a  clipping  from  the  Dental  Brief,  by  Dr. 
Bogue,  in  answer  to  the  question,  Has  the  mercury  in  amalgam  fill- 
ings a  toxic  effect  ?  He  replies,  "  I  have  not  made  any  experiments 
at  all  upon  the  toxic  effects  of  mercury  in  amalgam  fillings,  per- 
haps because  most  of  the  patients  for  whom  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  operating  have  not,  during  my  time,  been  subjected  to  a  dull 
red  heat,  which  is  about  the  temperature  required  to  produce  either 
of  the  two  poisonous  salts  of  mercury." 

Dr.  Neall. — I  came  to  learn  something,  and  I  have  learned 
something.  The  way  the  essayist  has  handled  the  old  informa- 
tion about  alloys  is  gratifying.  The  new  points  he  has  made 
are  also  gratifying.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  making  of 
alloys,  although  I  have  had  some  little  experience  in  placing 
the  amalgam  filling  after  the  alloy  has  been  made.  I  find  that 
with  two  persons  using  the  same  alloy  the  results  will  differ: 
one  will  produce  a  good,  solid,  homogeneous  filling,  with  good 
edo-e- strength,  while  the  other  will  have  a  mass  which  in  time 
will  break  down  and  become  almost  porous.  Therefore,  the  work- 
ing of  the  alloy  is  important,  and  no  matter  how  good  an  alloy  may 
be,  if  not  worked  properly  it  will  produce  bad  results.  My  idea 
has  always  been  that  the  material  should  be  mixed  in  the  mortar, 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  hand,  and  there  further  mixed  to 
a  plastic  mass.  When  amalgam  creaks  under  palm  manipulation, 
it  is  good.     As  to  toxic  effects  of  the  mercury,  I  may  say  that  I 
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inscrtfM]  a  nuinIxT  of  umal^'am  fillinf^ri  (nr  a  gentleman  some  ye«n 
ago,  and  latiT  lie  came  hack  and  said,  "  1  have  terrible  fli«tre*ii. 
My  physician  .*<ays  that  it  ia  on  account  of  tlie  men  ury  in  '^      * '' 
ings."     In  working  over  the  young  man  I  had  to  turn  av 
qucntly  on  account  of  the  o<lor  of  hiu  breath.     After  que- 
him  at  length   I   found  that  he  wai*  suffering  from  nervoui  • 
pcpsia.     I  naid,  **  If  you  will  go  to  your  physician  and  allow  him  to 
treat  you  for  this  trouble,  no  doubt  you  will  get 'well  *  "  ^        ', 

al.«o,  **  If  you  will  pond  yotir  physician  to  me  and  let  nun  ttii  mc 
what  cITcct  free  mercury  in  a  pt'rs4)n'8  mouth  has,  I  will  leam 
s<^)mcthing."  The  physician  did  not  come,  but  tiie  young  man  liM 
been  a  patient  of  mine  ever  since.  He  is  perfectly  well.  There 
is  another  point  that  I  would  like  to  hear  discussed,  and  that  it. 
What  becomes  of  the  mercury  after  the  filling  hardens?  In  one  of 
the  dental  journals  .some  time  agc),  one  of  our  learned  brethren  said 
that  it  had  an  elTect  upon  the  system ;  that  it  became  free  after- 
wards in  the  mass  and  did  its  bad  work.  I  have  been  tnti'ht  and 
I  have  seen  from  exiKjriments  of  others,  that  when  a  has 

been  properly  mixed,  prepared,  and  placed  in,  one  wi'i'k  after,  two 
weeks  after,  three  weeks  after,  and  months  after,  it  ha^i  the  same 
weight.  It  does  not  seem  to  dwrease  in  weight  at  all.  My  idea  of 
the  subject  is,  that  the  mercury  in  the  amalgam  goes  »'  "' 

filling,  becomes  a  solid  part  of  it,  and  that  in  an  ai...>  ...j^ 

you  will  still  have  the  same  weight. 

Dr.  Jack. — Mr.  President,  I  have  verj*  little  to  say  on  this 
jcct  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  stated. 

In  respect  to  the  mercurial  action  of  amalgam  fillings  upon  the 
constitutional  conditions  of  patients,  much  has  been  v 
ex|H'riments  have  Imh'Ii  made  with  relation  to  the  |h>s    ' 
action  taking  j)lace.     l*n)bably  j-.ti...  ..f  v..\i  rememU-:  : 
un<ler  Dr.  Hogue's  auspii-es,  in  »  with  Dr.  Hi' 

lioston,  experiments  were  made  with  twelve  varieties  of  amalgam 
thi'U  in  common  use,  principally  directed  to  the  1  in 

this  discussion  as  to  whether  the  amalgams  can   h««i*  au>   t 
action  upon  the  human  system.     SjHvimens  of  each  of  thost*  an  u- 
gams  were  phuvd  in  a  quarter-ouncv  of  saliva  with  irven  *^  ' 

aii'tic,  nitric,  citric,  and  h\dr.M  lii.rir  acid.     That  is  four       , 
ments  for  each  ft>riiiula  fortY-eighl  were  then  sub- 

mitted to  a  water-bath  kept  at  about  101)*  K.  for  orer  ihwe  mon*    • 
The  loss  in  weight   was  stat<Hl  to  tie  only  about  thrve  grains  in 
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eleven  pennyweights.  Only  citric  acid  appeared  by  these  experi- 
ments to  affect  diminution  in  weight.  The  principal  part  of  the 
loss  was  from  the  copper  amalgam. 

After  the  submission  to  heat  and  acids  was  completed  the  fluids 
of  the  test-bottles  were  joined  together  and  submitted  to  Professor 
Chandler,  who  declared  in  his  certificate  that  the  samples  of  saliva 
contained  no  mercury  in  solution. 

This  would  appear  to  settle  the  question.  Dr.  Bogue's  paper 
will  be  found  in  Vol.  VII.,  page  118,  Dental  Cosmos. 

But  there  are  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  amal- 
gam fillings  may  produce  constitutional  effects,  and  these  are,  in 
short,  that  some  amalgams  are  of  such  composition  that  they  un- 
dergo electrolysis.  I  have  observed  fillings  inserted  with  fulness, 
and  after  some  years  have  found  that  they  have  lost  substance.  I 
have  known  some  formulas  of  amalgam  that  I  have  used  experi- 
mentally which  in  a  few  years  were  much  reduced  in  quantity, 
showing  that  the  fillings  had  been  undergoing  a  process  of  electrol- 
ysis. This  pertained  to  such  as  contained  an  excessive  proportion 
of  gold.  If  that  action  should  be  of  rapid  progress,  one  could 
readily  admit  that  there  could  be  some  constitutional  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  mercury  or  the  metals  compounded  with  or  in  associa- 
tion with  mercury. 

I  might  state,  in  some  further  elucidation  of  this  subject  and  to 
illustrate  my  immediate  remarks,  that  the  copper  amalgams  un- 
doubtedly had  some  influence  upon  constitutional  conditions,  for 
that  was  one  of  the  results  that  occurred  in  the  use  of  copper  amal- 
gam,— a  very  large  proportion  underwent  a  slow  or  rapid  disinte- 
gration. Therefore,  there  might  readily  occur  some  constitutional 
disturbance.  I  had  a  patient  at  one  time  with  several  copper  amal- 
gam fillings  who  complained  of  disturbance  of  the  throat,  that 
had  not  occurred  to  her  previously  to  their  insertion.  I  removed 
them,  and  since  then  the  disturbance  has  passed  away.  However, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  establish  the  connection,  because 
such  a  condition  of  the  fauces  might  occur  from  other  poisonous 
influences  or  constitutional  conditions. 

Dr.  Huey. — I  have,  as  you  all  have,  been  experimenting  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  amalgams,  and  in  years  past  have  made  a 
number  of  attempts  to  formulate  an  amalgam  that  would  be  better 
than  any  I  could  purchase  in  the  shops.  I  must  admit  that  I  was 
not  successful.    As  Dr.  Flagg  once  said.  It  does  not  make  so  much 
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(lifTcrcncf  wliat  is  put  into  the  crurihle  afi  what  is  taken  oui  n{  it, 
arnl  I  found  that,  no  nuittor  hr>w  carffully  I  weighed  ?'«'•  in/r*  - 
(licntfl,  I  alwavH  had  a  los^,  and  I  wait  not  enough  of  a  ■  '> 

aKi'ortain  what  that  Ioba  wai> ;  but  be  that  an  it  may,  I  ha  •    i 
bo<'n  ahle  to  purrha.«<>  a  iM'tter  amalgam  for  Uf<e  than  I  could  mnk** 
myself. 

TluTr  an?  one  nr  two  jioinir  mat  1  havt»  oh>.<r\«*d  in  th«'  um»  of 
amalpnn  tliat  I  would  lik(>  to  s|N>ak  of.  In  the  tir.xt  plaoe,  all  amal- 
gams are  ditlicult  to  make  homogenefiuj*,  (»spifially  when  mixed 
in  the  mortar.  Particles  of  the  amalgam  adhere  to  the  aidet  of  the 
mortar  and  are  diflieult  to  remove.  I  hit  upon  an  expedient  a  good 
nmny  years  ago  of  mixing  the  amalgam  in  my  hand  and  then  finif»h- 
ing  it  on  heavy  ealendered  pajHT  with  a  glat^  pestle.  I  found  that 
after  rolling  up  the  amalgam  in  a  hall,  I  (^>uld  mix  it  on  the  paper 
pad  in  half  a  minute  more  thoroughly  than  in  a  mortar  or  in  any 
other  way.  There  is  one  di-^^advantage,  it  makes  the  amalL'nm  M»t 
more  quickly,  but  pack  l)eauti fully.     In  the  matter  of  ;  z,  I 

inserted  amalgam  fillings  for  a  good  many  years  without  having 
any  appreciation  of  the  difliculty  of  packing  them,  and  it  waj  not 
until  I  was  making  the  exiHTiments  I  s{M)ke  of  and  packe«I  the 
amalgam  into  ltIuss  tulx's,  to  asi-ertain  whether  it  would  shrink  or 
not,  that  I  a})pre('iated  the  ditlieulty  of  packing  amalgam.  It  takea 
very  much  more  time  than  we  commonly  give  to  the  insertion  of 
anuilgam  filling.^,  .\fter  packing  and  filling  in  the  ordinar}*  man- 
ner  in  a  glass  tulK>,  it  is  wonderful  how  many  air-s))acc«  exist  be- 
tween the  filling  and  the  tuU*,  and  how  far  a  (*oli>ring  fluid,  intnv 
duced  into  the  tulH>,  percolates  through  thesi*  air-s))acc#.  1  then 
bi'gan  to  u.se  the  electric  mallet  in  parking  amalgam  f^Hui.'H  und 
do  so  now.  After  packing  I  rub  (»fT  the  surplus  of  i 
bibulous  pa]M>r,  and  ))ack  again  and  again,  until  I  make  a  fairly 
hard  surfatr  and  build  to  the  divinnl  shajH*. 

l)r.  Jack-. — If  I  may  he  alh>W(Ml.  I  would  like  to  wiy  a  word  to 
support  of  what  Dr.  Huey  has  said.  .My  metlHnl  of  mixing  amal- 
gams has  Ihh'ii  to  do  it  in  the  mortar,  for  the  rvaMin  tiial  thi» 
method  jirevents  admixture  with  the  nmalLMni  .«f  water  and  oil 
of  the  skin  as  in  the  palm  mix.    After  m  *n  in  the  mortar, 

I  take  the  mass  out,  ndl  it  and  knead  it  in  a  napkin,  to  prndu^ 
homogeneity. 

In  H'gard  to  instTting  amalgams,  my  courw  it  *  ihrm 

Willi  the  automatic  mallet.    This  is  iimilar  to  the  metii'«*i  ddopUd 
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by  Dr.  Huey.  That  method  produces  what  I  believe  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient solidity  and  adaptation. 

Dr.  William  Trueman. — There  is  necessarily  a  difference  in 
amalgamating  and  inserting  amalgams  due  to  the  formula.  I 
think  we  should  insist  on  knowing  what  the  alloy  is,  and  not  use  it 
blindly,  as  we  are  compelled  to  do  when  this  information  is  with- 
held. I  think  the  time  has  come  when,  in  justice  to  our  patients 
and  our  own  reputation,  we  should  insist  on  knowing  the  formula, 
at  least  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  use  judgment  as  to  how  and 
when  to  use  it. 

Copper  is  an  exceedingly  treacherous  metal  to  use  in  alloy 
where  color  is  important.  I  was  very  much  impressed,  when  spend- 
ing an  afternoon  with  Dr.  Flagg  some  time  ago,  at  his  reference 
to  copper.  In  conversation  I  mentioned  a  formula  I  had  been 
using,  and  he  said,  "  That  is  all  right,  but  the  copper  will  dis- 
color." I  said,  "  Why,  doctor,  that  is  its  strong  point, — it  does 
not  discolor.''  He  said,  "  How  long  have  you  been  using  it  ?"  I 
said,  "  Four  or  five  years.''  He  said,  "  I  will  give  you  two  more  to 
change  your  mind."  He  proved  a  true  prophet, — I  have  changed 
my  mind.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  learn  that  copper  was  an 
exceedingly  treacherous  metal, — only,  however,  where  color  is  con- 
cerned. It  gives  the  amalgam  a  much  finer  grain ;  it  controls  con- 
traction and  expansion;  it  is  a  reliable  tooth  preserver,  and  can 
be  so  graded  that  the  filling  may  be  finished  up  very  nicely  when 
first  polished,  and  retains  its  color  a  long  time;  but  I  found  that 
in  six  or  seven  years  the  fillings  invariably  tarnished,  and  some- 
times became  very  dark. 

In  regard  to  aging,  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  matter. 
I  had  a  peculiar  experience  some  time  ago.  I  made  up  a  batch  of 
alloy  by  a  new  formula,  and  to  anneal  it  placed  it  in  the  oven  of 
the  kitchen  range  and  gave  instructions  that  it  should  be  taken  out 
in  the  morning  before  getting  breakfast.  It  so  happened  that  the 
fire  burned  up  in  the  night  more  than  I  expected.  When  I  came 
down  in  the  morning  they  had  a  good  fire,  and  I  found  my  alloy 
still  in  the  oven  and  it  was  pretty  hot.  Just  after  cutting  it  was 
a  very  quick  setter, — even  in  a  few  minutes  it  became  unworkable. 
After  the  heating  it  took  about  twenty-four  hours  to  set.  After 
some  weeks  it  set  hard  in  a  few  hours'  time.  I  am  accustomed 
to  anneal  my  alloy  when  the  furnace  is  going  in  the  winter  time, 
and  put  it  in  the  heating  chamber  when  there  is  a  moderate  fire, 
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letting  it  roiiinin  uiKJiit  a  couple  of  day*'  I'  i^  not  scientific,  but 
very  satisfactor}-. 

The  doctor,  in  speaking  of  making  the  alloy,  referred  to  the 
difTiculty  of  getting  it  thoroughly  homogeneous.  For  iome  time  I 
have  l)een  uning,  virtually,  Dr.  Flagg'g  plan.  Kir«t  fu«e  in  the  cru- 
cible enough  borax  to  thoroughly  c^)ver  the  alloy.  Xot  only  should 
the  crucible  \)c  linod  with  borax,  but  there  should  be  enough  at  the 
bottom  so  tlmt  when  the  alloy  is  all  in  it  is  thor-'^'^'U'  covered; 
that  nuiy  mean  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  ha  ,•  when  the 

borax  is  thoroughly  vitrified.  Increase  the  heat  until  this  is  as 
clear  and  limpid  as  so  much  water,  then  add  the  tin.  It  at  once 
melts  and  sinks  under  the  borax,  where  it  is  secure  from  oxidation. 
Now  add  the  gold,  platinum,  and  copj>er,  rolle<l  very  thin;  then 
the  silver;  stir  it  well  with  a  clay  piiR'-stem,  add  any  volatile  metal, 
such  as  zinc,  and  immediately  ])our  into  the  ingot.  Dr.  Flagg,  I 
believe,  prefers  to  commingle  the  metals  and  pour  them  together 
into  the  crucible  as  soon  as  the  borax  has  attained  the  stage  of 
thorough  vitrifaction.  The  important  point  is  to  first  get  the  borax 
well  fused,  and  to  use  plenty  of  it.  Oxidation  is  thus  prevented. 
The  melt  leaves  the  crucible  |M'rfectly  clean.  The  loss  in  making 
five  or  ten  ounces  by  this  metlu>d  is  very  trilling;  if  then*  is  no 
loss  from  ^'  sputtering,"  it  may  n<it  amount  to  a  grain.  Always 
break  the  crucible  after  pouring;  the  temptation  is  strong  to  use  it 
again  when  we  s4H'  it  so  nicely  glazed,  and  so  clean ;  the  borax  has 
a  strong  atlinity  for  the  material  of  the  crucible,  and  invariably, 
when  used  a  second  time,  the  alloy  goes  through  the  bottom. 

1  prefer  to  comminute  the  alloy  in  a  turning-lathe,  and  aim  to 
get  a  thin,  mat  surface  shaving.  \  jilaner  or  a  shupini:  "'••''•»»•• 
dot»s  this  better  than  the  lathe.  With  a  tin-silver  alloy,  tl. 
will  Ix;  well  defined;  if  silver  is  the  dominant  metal,  the  alloy 
being  hard  and  brittle,  it  breaks  up  into  minute  tlakes.  In  either 
form  I  find  that  it  takes  the  mercury  much  moft»  readily  than  when 
n»duced  by  the  file.     .Although  the  tool  is  i'  '  '  '    .  I 

find  tlu'  turning-lathe  mon*  rapid  and  less  i.i  !f. 

In  our  gold  work  we  find  it  di*siral)li'  to  w-  u- 

cohesive  gold.     I  think,  to  wilisfactorily  iiuvt  all  ca«es  n>,  it» 

use,  that  we  niHMl  more  than  one  formula  of  alloy.     My  i 
is  for  amalgam  (Mmtaining  a  large  |)oreenlagi'  of  tin.     I 
making  it  for  over  forty  years,  and  have  bot»n  using  it  for 
that  length  of  time  to  my  own  satisfaction.    To  get  the  beil  fv^uii 
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it  must  be  used  dry, — mixed  and  ground  up  with  the  mercury  and 
the  surplus  pressed  out,  so  that  when  it  is  packed  in  the  cavity, 
although  it  is  not,  as  we  say,  set,  it  is  pretty  nearly  as  hard  as  it 
can  be  made.  It  is  difficult  to  use  it  in  this  condition  for  contour 
work,  where  we  have  not  good  walls,  unless  a  matrix  is  available. 

When  I  want  to  contour,  I  prefer  to  have  an  alloy  containing 
a  large  percentage  of  silver.  I  have  been  very  strongly  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  where  the  percentage  of  silver  is  too  high  you 
cannot  get  thorough  amalgamation. 

The  different  treatments  required  to  get  the  best  from  alloys 
containing  a  high  percentage  of  silver,  or  a  high  percentage  of  tin, 
is  not  thoroughly  appreciated.  If  you  mix  them  both  in  the  same 
way,  and  pack  them  in  the  same  condition,  you  will  have  poor  fill- 
ings in  each  case.  Properly  treated  and  used,  either  will  make  good 
reliable  work. 

Dr.  Hickman. — The  essayist  reminds  me  of  an  experience  that 
I  had  with  amalgam  about  two  years  ago.  Some  one  introduced  an 
imitation  of  the  original  Felllowship  alloy,  and  they  thought  at 
first  it  was  just  as  good  as  the  Fellowship.  A  number  of  us  took 
it  up.  It  was  somewhat  cheaper,  something  new,  so  we  started  in 
to  use  it,  and  instead  of  getting  hard,  it  proved  a  difficult-setting 
amalgam ;  it  would  get  hard  enough  to  polish,  but  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  one  could  take  an  excavator  and  cut  it  out.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  was  due  to  the  amount  of  zinc  in  the  alloy,  or 
what  it  was,  but  it  taught  a  good  many  of  us  a  lesson  about  going  in 
diverse  ways  and  using  amalgam  we  did  not  know  anything  about. 

Dr.  Huey. — Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  Fellowship  alloy. 
I  have  been  using  it  and  the  Twentieth  Century  alloy,  and  have 
found  them  better  than  anything  I  have  ever  tried.  They  work 
so  much  alike  that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  any  difference.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  there  are  any  new  alloys,  and  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  hear  the  experience  of  those  using  alloys  as 
to  which  are  most  successful. 

Dr.  Register. — I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  making  al- 
loys for  filling  purposes.  A  number  of  years  ago  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  finding  out  what  metals  changed  their  forms  during 
crystallization,  and  to  that  end  made  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and 
gold  and  silver  and  tin  and  copper,  each  separately.  I  did  not 
make  one  of  zinc.  I  found  that  silver  was  the  only  one  with  mer- 
cury that  crystallized,  and  the  expansion  was  so  great  as  to  surprise 
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mc  ven*  much.  At  that  time  T  wan  testing  the  alloys  I  used  in  a 
little  {)lat(*  of  Ktcf'I  containii)^  a  niiinl)cr  of  hole^  with  tapering 
sideF.  If  after  filling  one  of  the  hoh»f<,  ai*  I  would  fill  a  cavity,  I 
could  push  it  out  from  the  opposite  side,  I  judge<l  that  the  amal- 
gam would  shrink;  and  I  could  find  out  if  it  expanded  by  run- 
ning n  rule  on  the  Hurfaco.  The  exixTimental  mixes  of  pure  gold 
and  pure  tin  nmalpmi  wrro  verk'  jilnstir  and  not  much  harder  at 

the  end  of  a  wink  than  when  first  inndc     Pure  cop|KT    i '  'fii 

was  i)ersistcntly  granular.  Pure  silver  amalgam  mixe<l  nit-  .  ih 
some  crepitation,  but  it  crystallized  rather  ({uickly  and  lierame 
very  hard.  It  expanded  jH'rhaps  twenty  per  cent,  of  its  bulk.  I 
tested  all  th(>  alloys  1  us4'd  at  that  time  in  the  little  matrix,  and 
also  kept  an  accurate  n'cord  of  the  mouths  in  which  I  used  them. 
In  l<M)king  up  these  records  of  each  alloy,  which  go  back  for  about 
eighteen  years,  I  feel  much  disappointed  in  a  numl»er  that  stood 
the  matrix  test,  hut  were  short  live<l  jn  the  mouth,  the  alloy  having 
the  best  record  for  a  long  time  being  the  "  Globe"  alloy,  though 
later  on  its  record  shows  that  it  had  not  pR)ved  so  serviceable,  so  I 
gave  it  up  for  that  reason  and  have  not  used  it  for  a  number  of 
years.  A  nunilx^r  of  fillings,  however,  made  of  Glolie  alloy  twelve 
to  eightci'en  years  ago  are  doing  good  service  to-day,  but  many 
have  failed. 

For  the  last  thri-e  years  or  more  I  have  been  using  Fellowship 
exclusively,  to  get  results  in  the  mouth  in  ever)*  service  rei|uired. 
In  compound  cavities  I  use  a  ver)'  simple  matrix  made  of  ver>*  thin 
cop|K»r  or  (icrman  silver,  anywhere  from  thirty-four  to  forr 
This  ligated  to  the  tooth  hy  six  to  a  dozen  turns  of  a  -  "  iiure 

permits  close  adaptation  of  the  matrix  to  the  cervical  i;    it 

is  also  readily  hurnished  to  sha|M'  t«»  form  a  knucklf  and 

permits  mallet  force  or  rotary  burnishing  with  an  v\ 
a  means   I   pn^fer.  as  the  heat  gi»nerate<l  tem|»<»nirily  softens  the 
amalgam  ami  coiiMMjuently  cauM»s  increase<l  plastic  My  t«t< 

of  Fellowship  alloy  an»  t«M)  n*cent  for  j»;  t  of  t»i  m  ita 

fine  working  (jualities.     I  commennMl  getim^'  it  in  *  '  *«, 

anil  found  that   the  last  of  the  lot   mi\eil  )«  "   ^  .   -^ 

cH'pitation.     Washing  in  alct»hol  n'inovi»s  o\i  ximo- 

geneity.  While  we  want  our  gidd  made  fresh.  I  really  think  that 
there  is  an  improvement  in  working  qualities  from  aging.  The 
thin  cop|x»r  may  be  obtaimnl  at  Shannon's  hardwarv-storv.  Phila- 
delphia, or  it  may  W  nuule  at  any  hanlwan»-storc. 
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Dr.  Fellows. — As  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  I  believe  one 
per  cent,  of  gold  will  give  almost  as  good  edge-strength,  and  will 
control  color  nearly  as  well,  as  five  per  cent,  will  do.  I  have  also 
noticed  that  copper  will  replace  gold  in  nearly  every  respect  except 
color.  I  cannot  agree  that  metals  should  be  poured  from  one  cru- 
cible to  another,  for  when  metals  are  heated  to  that  extent,  they 
are  thoroughly  incorporated,  and  if  exposed  to  air  while  pouring, 
the  tin  and  zinc  at  once  will  oxidize,  and  a  part  be  lost.  To  keep 
the  original  quantity,  do  not  expose  it  to  the  air. 

An  amalgam  with  too  great  an  amount  of  tin,  and  possibly 
one  containing  too  great  an  amount  of  zinc,  would  suffer  more 
or  less  loss  by  attrition,  a  fact  which  may  explain  Dr.  Jack's  con- 
tention. 

While  pure  copper  amalgam  is  of  questionable  utility,  alloys 
containing  copper  and  gold  together,  as  subordinate  or  modifying 
constituents,  are  very  valuable.  The  latter  combination  prevents 
tarnishing. 

Dr.  Huey  mentioned  tube  tests.  They  enable  us  to  see  whether 
our  manner  of  packing  is  faulty.  I  do  not  believe  one  can  pack 
amalgam  well  without  force,  either  mallet  or  rotary.  If  our  amal- 
gam does  not  set  too  rapidly,  and  goes  into  the  cavity  in  small 
pieces  and  is  thoroughly  packed,  we  will  get  a  thorough  filling  and 
one  which  will  fill  the  cavity  absolutely,  especially  when  a  matrix 
reduces  the  compound  cavity  into  a  simple  one.  Dr.  Trueman 
mentions  copper  modified  amalgams,  and  claims  that  they  will 
show  discoloration  in  the  course  of  from  five  to  seven  years.  I 
have  some  fillings  I  have  had  in  use  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  and 
I  cannot  say  they  are  affected  in  the  least.  Dr.  Register  mentioned 
the  keeping  of  records.  I  think  this  is  an  excellent  thing.  I  have 
a  register  of  nearly  every  filling  which  I  have  put  in,  of  whatever 
material,  and  when  a  patient  returns  to  me  after  a  number  of  years, 
I  am  able  to  see  what  kind  of  a  filling  serves  best.  I  think  that  is 
the  way  w^e  ought  to  study  materials.  He  also  mentioned  the 
^'  Globe"  alloy.  Different  makers  of  that  alloy  no  doubt  have  pro- 
duced different  results,  even  in  the  same  firm  of  manufacturers,  just 
as  different  bakers  make  different  bread  from  the  same  formula. 
AH  alloys  brought  into  our  offices  to  be  put  into  teeth  should  be 
tested  by  us,  and  if  not  satisfactory,  they  should  be  returned.  I  have 
kept  amalgams  at  times  for  some  years,  and  have  found  a  great 
deal  better  success  in  working  them  than  when  they  were  first 
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made*.     1  think  it  is  probably  due  to  tuc  m«  i  mat  iiiu  ttir  acu  upon 
llie  particleis  and  oxidizes  them. 

I)r.  Cryer. — Several  gentleiiieu  have  (i|K>kcn  about  packing  the 
amalgam  in  glass  tul)e8.  I  would  recommend  the  roughening  of 
the  inside  of  the  tulxs,  as  it  approximates  more  cloaely  the  condi* 
tions  present  in  cleansed  cavities  in  teeth.  One  can  pack  a  filling 
much  Ix'tter,  with  closer  adaptation  to  the  wallf,  than  with  the 
.Hiiux)th  glass,  and  you  will  not  have  the  |>enetnition  of  analine 
coloring  lluid  between  filling  and  tube  wall  nearly  •"»  '"-.at. 

The  same  amalgam  packed  into  smooth  and  r-  d  tubea 

can  be  pushed  from  the  former  when  hard,  while  from  the  latter 
it  cannot.    The  latter  is,  therefore,  not  a  good  test  for  shrinkage. 

Otto  E.  I  no  lib. 
Editor  Academy  of  Stomatology. 


TNIOX  MKKTIXG  OF  THK  XKW  YORK   INSTITUTE  OF 
STOMA  r()I.()(;Y  .\M)  THK  .AMHUICAN  ACADEMY  OF 

DKN  TAL  SCIKNCK. 

.\  UNION'  meeting  of  the  New  York  Institute  of  Stomatologj 
an<l  the  .Vmerican  Academy  of  Dental  Science  was  held  at  Hotel 
Somerset,  Hoston,  on  the  evening  of  March  21. 

There  w«Te  presi-nt  sixtcHMi  memU'rs  of  the  InstitT:* '  ••    •  'v- 

•  •i"bt   memlMTs  of  tin*  .Vcadcmy.     The   f<»ll..\\lnir  ,^,  _-^ ^_    ...r« 

•  present  as  guests  of  the  .\cademy :    1"  iil  C.  W.  Eliot,  of 

llarvani  University ;  Hon.  J.  .1.  Myer»,  Spi'aker  of  the  Maj«a- 
chusetts  House  of  Hepresentativt's ;  Kev.  Dr.  Qeorgi'  A.  Oortlon, 
jmstor  of  the  Old  South  Church;  Pmfr^^or  C.  S.  Min -t.  of  tht 
Harvard  Medical  School;  and  HaroM  William*.  M.D.,  Di»«n  of 
Tufts  Tollege  Mi'dical  and  Dtntal  SchooU. 

.\n  hour  of  social  intcrcours.  u.is  s|H»nt  in  the  parlor*  nf  the 
hotel,  after  which  a  bani[uet  wa  l.  and  an  addreM  of  .e 

delivered  by  Vice-Prt^sident  George  F.  Eame«.  of  the  Acad* ; 

President  Eliot  was  then  intDHluaMl.  and  ddirerxMl  a  !»ht»rt 
address  ujH»n  "The  Newness  of  IX»nt 

(For  Pn^sident  Eliot *s  addrew.  »<*»•  pa^-    iSlV) 
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"  Dentistry  in  its  Eelation  to  Medicine"  was  the  subject  assigned 
upon  the  programme  to  Dr.  George  S.  Allan,  of  New  York. 

(For  Dr.  Allan's  address,  see  page  406.) 

Professor  Minot  took  for  his  theme  "  The  Union  of  Dental  and 
Medical  School.'' 

(For  Professor  Minot's  address,  see  page  393.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  addressed  the  two  societies  upon  ^^  Dental 
Service  as  a  Ministry  to  Life." 

(For  Dr.  Gordon's  address,  see  page  402.) 

Dr.  E.  A.  Bogue,  of  New  York,  read  an  interesting  paper  en- 
titled ''  The  Hand  the  Servant  of  the  Brain." 

(For  Dr.  Bogue's  paper,  see  page  397.) 
.  Dean  Williams,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  urged  the  necessity 
of  a  four-year  course  in  the  study  of  dental  medicine  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  larger  number  of  dental  infirmaries  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poorer  classes. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Myers  spoke  in  a  happy  vein  upon  "  The  Common- 
wealth as  Benefactress  and  Beneficiary." 

Dr.  J.  Morgan  Howe,  of  New  York,  took  for  his  text  "  Profes- 
sional Dignity,"  and  Dr.  S.  E.  Davenport,  of  New  York,  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  feeling  entertained  by  all  the  members  of  the  Institute 
present  that  the  meeting  had  been  a  most  pleasant  and  profitable 
one,  expressing  in  conclusion  the  hope  that  a  year  hence  the  mem- 
bers of  both  societies  might  come  together  again  in  a  similar  union 
meeting  in  New  York  City. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

Charles  H.  Taft, 
Editor  American  Academy  of  Dental  Science. 


HARVARD  ODONTOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Odontological  Society  held  in 
Boston,  September  28,  1899,  a  paper  was  read  by  Frank  R.  Dicker- 
man,  D.M.D.,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  entitled  "  Some  Effects  of  Immi- 
gration from  a  Dental  View." 

(For  Dr.  Dickerman's  paper,  see  page  384.) 
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DIHCU88I0N'. 

/'resident  CUipp. — We  have  iJHtened  to  thii)  very  interesting 
pajMT  on  a  suhjrrt  that  is  somewhat  new  to  us,  and  cr)nMy:|uently  is 
of  ^rratiT  intrrtst  on  that  arcount.  When  I  read  the  suhjcct  of  the 
paper,  I  did  not  have  my  oiKTating-glaMM?*  on,  and  I  read  it  "  Some 
Effects  of  the  Imagination"  instead  of  "  Immigration."  Now,  we 
will  not  charge  the  doctor  anything  for  the  suggestion,  but  hope  he 
will  write  us  a  pajjer  on  that  subject  also. 

Dr.  Taylor. — Perhaps  in  my  |M).Hition  in  practice  in  the  city  I 
see  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  foreign  l>orn  and  thos<'  of  foreign 
parentag«'  as  almost  any  meml)er  of  the  Society.  I  think  I  have  no 
real  definite  statements  to  make  as  to  the  results  of  immigration, 
exwpt  this  one  point  that  has  Ixi'n  frequently  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. People  tell  me  that  in  the  old  country  (wherever  that  may 
be)  their  teeth  were  very  g(X)d ;  tliat  they  did  not  have  any  trouble 
with  thorn  at  all  until  after  they  had  U'^-n  in  this  eountrk'  a  few 
years,  and  their  trouble  dated  from  tin*  time  of  their  arrival.  If 
such  is  the  fact,  it  is  very  diHieult  to  say  to  what  it  may  be  due. 
It  may  be  to  change  of  food,  or  to  the  fact  that  their  habits  of  life 
are  very  different  in  this  country  from  what  they  were  in  the 
foreign  countries  from  which  they  came.  Perhaps  the  largest  pro- 
jwrtion  of  those  who  have  c<implained  to  me  in  that  way  have  been 
young  women,  mostly  of  the  Irish  or  Swedish  raci*s,  and  I  think 
largely  thos*'  who  have  enten'd  domestic  S4'rvic«»  in  this  countr)', 
having  previously  Imimi  engage<l  in  some  f«»rm  of  manual  or  field 
lalior  in  the  countries  from  which  they  came;  that  is,  the  kind 
of  labor  has  l)een  changiMl  from  an  out-door  occupation  to  an  en- 
tirely in-door  service.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  undoubtcnlly  a  fart 
that  the  jx'asant  classics  in  the  Kuro|M»an  c<uintries  live  on  a  dif- 
fen'iit  kind  of  dii»t  from  the  ixiiple  who  s«Tve  in  the  ki*  '  "  of 
.Vinerijan  familit>s.     I  think  that   )N'rhaps  l)oth  lb"-'  ''  ^•* 

a  strong  elTeet  on  the  condition  of  the  tet'lh.     .\  * 
(»oars<»  and  comparatively  plain  f«i<Kl  <»f  the  old  countrie*  to  the 
rather  more  delicate  and  highly  pn'|>anHl  food  of  the  .Xmerican 
kitchen  must  have  quite  a  goo<l  deal  to  do  with  the  tei»th.  inasmuch 
as  the  ttvth  an»  not  calleil  u|>on  for  so  much  exerriso.     I* 
ably  a  fact  that  in  tht»  muntries  fn>m  which  they  t^me  \.  .»   nvi;. 
can^  is  neo'ssarv   in  ortler  to  ke»''>  •'»■'  '•■'•''>  < '.  it?    :»s  ttn-  n^irve 
ffHxIs  that  an»  us*»d  and  the  c«»n-  ,  ♦▼• 

a  cleansing  effect  u|>on  the  teeth. 
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Bearing  in  mind  these  facts,  of  the  change  in  diet,  and  the 
entire  change  in  the  habits  of  life,  it  hardly  seems  to  me  that  the 
subject  of  the  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  teeth  ought  to  be 
considered,  except  from  the  stand-point  of  the  effect  of  the  ming- 
ling of  races. 

Dr.  Blaisdell. — I  think  we  are  overlooking  one  point  in  this 
discussion.  Dr.  Taylor  has  referred  to  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  teeth  of  a  certain  class  of  people, — domestics, — 
stating  that  they  have  changed  their  modes  of  life  entirely.  If  we 
want  to  make  a  comparison  to  show  the  effect  of  immigration,  we 
should  take  a  class  of  people  who  pursue  the  same  life  here  that 
they  did  before  they  came  to  this  country.  For  instance,  suppose 
we  take  Italian  laborers.  They  come  here  and  do  about  the  same 
character  of  work  as  they  did  in  their  old  homes,  and  how  often 
are  they  in  need  of  dental  service?  Around  Portsmouth  we  have 
had  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  a  good  many  Italian  laborers  em- 
ployed in  the  streets,  water-works,  etc.,  and  I  cannot  remember  of 
seeing  more  than  two  at  the  most,  and  their  conditions  were  due 
more  to  accident  than  decay. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  change  in  the  habits  of  life  would  have 
more  to  do  with  a  depreciation  in  the  character  of  the  teeth  than 
would  the  mere  fact  of  immigration  to  this  country. 

I  have  noticed  this  marked  change  in  regard  to  the  teeth  of 
Norwegian  girls,  but  I  do  not  know  the  life  that  they  led  in  their 
old  homes.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  those  girls  who  have  come  to 
this  country  at  the  age  of  about  eighteen  to  twenty,  and  it  is  not 
very  long  before  their  teeth  begin  to  decay.  Whether  it  is  a  cli- 
matic effect  or  change  of  habits,  I  am  unable  to  say.  We  ought  ta 
take  more  pains  in  following  out  the  history  of  such  cases. 

Dr.  Field. — Another  point  we  have  to  consider  in  this  matter 
of  immigration  is  the  effect  of  change  of  climate.  While  practising 
in  London  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  bad  results  that 
I  believe  to  be  due  to  change  of  climate  and  modes  of  life.  A  great 
many  men  are  sent  out  from  England  to  India,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia, to  do  government  service  for  varying  terms  of  years  in  those- 
countries,  and  in  most  cases  the  effect  of  the  climate  seems  to  pro- 
duce more  or  less  retrogression  in  the  condition  of  the  teeth,  and 
it  was  understood  in  the  office  that  everything  possible  should  be 
done  for  such  patients  to  prevent  the  inevitable  inroads  of  decay,, 
for,  even  with  the  best  care  they  could  get,  they  would  come  back 
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in  a  lm<l  Htatc.  If  I  wore  to  j^ive  an  opinion,  I  would  say  that  the 
ret  rug  re  J*  8  ion  in  the  quality  of  teeth  waa  due  to  a  chan/«.  of  rlirnaic 
or  change  in  the  habits  of  life,  rather  than  to  the  int*  j  of 

races. 

ffr.  lieilly. — If  I  were  to  express  my  opinion,  it  would  be  to  en- 
dorse Dr.  Hlaindell,  and  attribute  it  wholly  to  the  food  and  change 
in  the  mnnnor  of  living.  I  think  if  you  take  the  same  grade  of 
civilization  and  occupation  of  any  of  the  races,  that  you  will  find 
the  same  conditions  of  the  teeth.  The  domestics  that  we  get,  a 
great  many  of  them,  come  to  this  country  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  enter  domestic  service.  Previous  to  that  many 
of  them  have  done  nothing,  except  po.^sibly  to  assist  about  the 
house.  As  to  the  field  life,  I  think  that  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  at 
least  in  Ireland.  The  women  and  girls  do  such  work  about  the 
farm-house  as  you  will  find  them  doing  in  New  England,  but  to  go 
out  into  the  field  and  follow  the  plough  and  harrow,  etc.,  I  think 
there  is  very  little  of  that  done  in  Ireland  to-day.  It  may  be  done 
in  Germany  and  Sweden,  but  in  Germany  you  will  find  just  as 
severe  ravages  among  the  teeth  of  the  upper  classes  as  you  will 
find  among  the  jK*asants. 

At  the  time  of  the  building'  of  the  subway,  most  of  the  laborers 
employed  in  the  work  were  Italians.  There  were  some  Irishmen, 
who  generally  held  some  advanced  ])osition,  such  as  the  bosi*  of  a 
gang.  Quite  a  section  of  it  was  built  in  front  of  my  otVuv,  and  I 
could  look  out  of  the  window  and  see  the  workmen  eating  their 
dinners,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  the  difference  betwivn  the 
Italian's  and  the  Irishman's  dinner.  Some  of  the  Italians  had 
dinner-pails,  but  in  numy  eases,  almost  univi*rsally,  the  Italian  at 
the  noon  hour  would  go  to  his  coat  on  the  bank  and  fish  «»ut  a  long 
n)ll  of  dry  bread  and  break  it  into  pieces  and  sit  therv  nr.  .:  it 
without  drinking  anything  with  it,  at  least  while  ho  was  eating. 
With  the  Irishmen,  in  many  cases  the  wife  would  conio  with  a 
large  pail,  sonu'times  with  one  or  two  childn>n  a« 
and  the  forenum  would  go  nff  under  S4)me  Ir- 
on the  grass,  o|H'n  tlu»  pail,  and  go  at  the  f«xHl  w  ....  ^ rk  , 

and  oftentimes  the  cluldn-n  would  M\\itii  dt»wn  and  {mrtakr  of  the 
dinner.  Now,  in  my  mind  the  teeth  of  the  Italian  wouhl  outlast 
those  of  his  boss,  IxHause  the  Italian  used  his  teiMh  morn. 

As  to  girls  in  domestic  iervice,  I  have  done  work  for  a  great 
many  of  them.     I  have  qui^tiontM  many  of  them,  and  they  tell 

•  Hi 
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me  that  they  are  tasting  and  nibbling  food  all  day  long,  especially 
kitchen  girls,  and  of  course  you  cannot  expect  them  to  have  clean 
teeth  under  those  circumstances. 

As  far  as  the  climatic  effect  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  in  it.  I  judge  it  to  be  wholly  a  question  of  food  and 
care.  If  the  teeth  are  cared  for  and  exercised,  I  think  they  would 
be  better  in  quality. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  had  charge  of  the  teeth  of  some  clois- 
tered ladies  in  a  religious  institution,  where  they  eat  no  meat  at 
all.  I  do  not  imagine  that  they  take  soups.  Their  diet  is  of  the 
plainest  kind, — the  different  kinds  of  bread,  vegetables,  fish,  milk, 
and  a  very  little  pastry.  Of  course  such  food  does  not  require  a 
great  amount  of  mastication,  but  those  ladies  have  excellent  teeth. 
They  care  for  their  teeth,  they  have  been  instructed  to,  and  they  are 
under  dental  care  all  the  time;  at  least  their  teeth  are  examined 
twice  a  year,  and  they  have  as  fine  teeth,  I  think,  as  the  same  class 
of  people  outside. 

That  brings  up  a  little  matter  in  connection  with  my  own 
family, — the  contrast  in  the  quality  of  the  teeth  of  my  boy,  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  a  girl  of  fifteen.  The  girl  has  always  been 
healthy  from  birth.  A  year  ago  I  put  in  fifteen  cement  fillings  for 
her.  The  boy,  up  to  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  was  very  delicate.  The 
first  year  of  his  life  we  never  thought  we  could  pull  him  through, 
as  he  suffered  severely  with  indigestion  or  malnutrition,  and  was 
at  death's  door  several  times.  Within  the  past  few  years  he  has 
had  but  two  or  three  permanent  teeth  filled.  I  looked  for  the  boy's 
teeth  to  be  poor,  but  he  has  excellent  ones.  I  cannot  explain  this 
difference.  Perhaps  a  remote  explanation  might  be  found  in 
heredity,  as  the  teeth  of  all  the  members  of  my  wife's  family  are 
very  poor;  on  the  other  hand,  the  teeth  in  my  family  are  very 
good,  better  than  the  average.  It  cannot  be  the  care,  for  I  try  to  see 
that  they  are  cared  for  equally  well.  If  anything,  the  girl  takes 
the  better  care  of  her  teeth.  A  peculiar  thing  about  it  is  that  if  the 
girl  should  neglect  to  brush  her  teeth  for  a  day  or  two,  I  can  detect 
it  across  the  table,  but  I  cannot  with  the  boy. 

Dr.  Field. — In  my  remarks  with  regard  to  climate  I  did  not 
mean  to  convey  the  impression  that  I  considered  change  of  diet  or 
change  of  habits  had  no  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  teeth,  be- 
cause I  do  believe  that  any  change  which  affects  the  system,  such 
as  change  of  food,  habits  of  life,  occupation,  climate,  or  any  other 
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change  which  will  produce  an  altered  condition  of  the  Rysteoiy  will 
aliW)  have  its  efTect  upon  the  tef'th. 

l>r.  Holmes. — I  do  not  see  how  we  can  always  attribute  the 
condition  of  the  teetli  to  the  food  eaten.    The  Chinaman  has  pretty 
good  teeth,  and  his  diet  is  principally  rice;   poMibly  a  few  timet  a 
week  he  will  take  meat.     The  South  Sea  Islander  ha> 
teeth.     His  diet  is  a  substance  called  fK)i,  of  a  scry  '^  ••>  y 

They  designate  it  as  one-finger,  twu-finger,  or  thn-i.  ...^  .  ,  ..  ..'  it 
can  U»  taken  up  by  one,  two,  or  three  fingers  from  the  dish.  Their 
teeth  have  no  work  to  [)erform  so  far  as  masticating  their  principal 
diet  is  concerned.  Then  there  is  the  Scotchman.  Many  of  them 
live  principally  on  a  sort  of  porridge  that  requires  very  little  mas- 
ticating. It  has  l>een  the  custom  to  ]>Iace  a  good  deal  of  strees  on 
the  influence  of  the  Scotchman's  porridge,  as  well  as  the  coafM* 
breads,  etc.,  in  the  nourishing  of  teeth  and  building  them  up,  but 
I  have  seen  it  stated  on  good  authority,  and  as  the  result  of  many 
years'  e.xjHTience,  that  more  l)enefit  was  to  be  derived  by  the  teeth 
from  a  general  vegetable  and  meat  diet  than  by  eating  too  much 
coarsi*  bread;  in  fact,  that  in  a  general  diet,  what  we  call  white 
bread  would  si'rve  its  purpose  Ix'tter  than  the  coarse  bread,  because, 
in  trying  to  assimilate  the  coarse  l)n'ad  which  was  taken  into  the 
system  with  a  general  diet  of  v»'getal)lrs  ami  meat,  the  U•^l  nvuli.-* 
from  the  whole  were  lost.  If  a  wholly  bread  diet  is  to  be  dejwnded 
on,  the  coarse  bread  is  better;  but  living  as  we  do,  on  quite  a  varied 
menu,  the  bread  as  prepared  to-day,  from  a  finely  pulverixed  flour, 
is  more  thoroughly  assimilated. 

Dr.  Dickcnmin. —  I  think  Dr.  Holmes  \>  nuM.iken  when  he 
states  that  the  Chinese'  live  almost  entindy  on  rii"i».  A  i\'jn»lent 
of  Shanghai  told  me  that  the  Chinamen  used  his  riiv  in  the  muio 
way  as  we  do  bread ;  that  is,  that  it  apix^anHl  at  every  meal,  and  in 
many  cases  they  may  make  a  meal  of  it ;  but  the  Chinese  arv  gnmt 
pork-eaters,  and  where  they  can  afford  it,  fowl,  ducks,  pv**». 
chicken,  anil   the  various   meats  and   vcg«  *  The  river*   in 

China  near  the  largi*  cities  arc  sometimes  o-uh-m  lely  coveivd  wilh 
duck-farms,  \\\\\v\\  supply  the  wants  of  the  people. 

About  the  South  Sea  Islander,  I  think  you  will  ti\m  find  that 
considerable  jwirk  and  fish  an*  in«lud«l  in  his  diet,  and  tliat  they 
cannot  U^  said  to  be  entin'ly  de|H»ndent  on  jwi. 

/>r.  Holmes. — I  would  say  that  what  1  intended,  in  r» 
the  riir  as  used  by  the  Chinamen,  and  Uie  poi  at  vmd  bjr  uie  .>juin 
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Sea  Islander,  was  to  show  not  only  that  a  diet  might  not  include 
much  animal  matter,  but  that  the  teeth  had  but  little  work  to  do  in 
the  eating.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  stress  laid  sometimes  on  the 
work  that  we  give  our  teeth  to  do,  as  though  that  were  a  great  fac- 
tor in  their  preservation,  so  I  just  simply  mentioned  that  to  show 
that  in  some  cases  the  food  that  is  the  principal  article  of  diet  of  a 
people  does  not  give  their  teeth  much  work  to  perform. 

Dr.  Blaisdell. — Speaking  of  the  teeth  of  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese, I  have  never  seen  any  of  that  class  who  act  as  laundrymen, 
but  I  have  seen  a  number  of  those  who  serve  on  board  our  govern- 
ment ships  in  the  capacity  of  stewards,  etc.,  and  for  cases  of  pyor- 
rhoea, I  think  the  Americans  cannot  compare  with  them.  I  really 
dread  to  see  one  of  them  come  into  my  office.  I  have  never  seen  an 
old  Chinaman  or  Japanese,  and  out  of  curiosity  I  would  like  to 
see  what  would  be  the  condition  of  their  teeth  in  old  age.  I  re- 
member seeing  one  or  two  in  California  that  were  old,  but  they 
were  minus  teeth. 

Dr.  Dicherrtian. — The  class  of  foreigners  that  I  have  come 
mostly  in  contact  with,  and  those  of  foreign-born  parentage,  are 
Portuguese  and  French  Canadian.  The  Portuguese  come  here  and 
perform  manual  labor  either  in  the  brickyards,  or  on  sewer  gangs, 
street  gangs,  and  what  not,  or  become  farmers,  and  their  children 
either  help  on  the  farms  or  go  into  the  cotton-mills.  Those  people 
seldom  marry  outside  of  their  race,  and  are  particularly  clannish. 
Of  course,  in  the  seaport  towns  some  go  to  sea,  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  difference  in  the  teeth  of  those  people  who  have  the  out- 
door life  and  those  in  the  cotton-mills.  Whether  the  girls  are  in 
the  habit  of  using  snuff  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  teeth  look 
very  much  like  it.  Still,  that  is  more  a  question  of  environment. 
But  take,  for  instance,  the  teeth  of  the  grandfather,  father,  and 
daughter,  and  you  can  see  a  distinct  change  from  one  generation 
to  the  other,  not  only  in  the  number  of  cavities,  but  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  teeth.  The  molars  seem  to  grow  more  rounded  instead 
of  the  large,  heavy,  square  teeth,  and  the  third  molars  get  smaller 
and  more  crowded  and  are  of  no  use  at  all,  and  it  seems  to  me  that, 
taking  those  teeth  where  you  can  see  the  three  generations,  it  forms 
quite  an  interesting  study. 

Dr.  Reilly. — I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Dickerman  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  teeth  of  snuff -users.  Why  I  ask  is  because,  in  my 
old  home,  Lowell,  which  is  a  manufacturing  town,  the  mill  opera- 


tivcft  there  nrn  almost  universally  adtlalttl  to  that  hahit.  ami  when- 
ever a  f«?\v  of  them  get  a  ppan*  nuiment,  it  in  dcvotr"*!  to  a  **«ior»ur/' 
They  take  a  waste  rag,  wraj)  it  around  the  finger,  wet  it  and  dip  it 
into  the  nnufT,  and  seour  away  at  tlie  teeth;  and  they  may  Xn*  n-vn 
any  noon  hour  in  little  Hquads  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  sum- 
mer evenings  in  the  fields,  doing  that.  Since  then  I  hare  often 
wondered  what  efTect  that  had  ujmn  the  teeth.  It  is  a  habit  that  has 
been  imported  fn)m  Kngland,  from  the  manufacturing  communi- 
ties there. 

Dr.  Dick-rrnuin. — The  cotton  mills  in  Taunton,  where  I  lire, 
make  the  higher  grades  of  dress  cloths,  and  there  is  not  so  much  of 
that  done  as  in  the  mills  that  do  their  own  spinning.     In  Fall 
Kivrr,  I  think,  every  comer  store  has  a  pyramid  of  snulT-cans  in 
the  window,  and  they  sell  thousands  and  thousands  of  ounces  an- 
nually.    I  have  noticed  that  the  spinners  who  come  to  Taunton 
from   Kail  Hiver  u.«ually  have  a  hroad  black  line  right  und  -  ** 
gum.     Many  of  them  have  pyorrluea,  which  is  no  doubt  <•' 
the  constant  irritation.    1  do  not  think  they  use  waste  in  I 
They  usually  take  two  or  thrw  wooden  toothpicks  and  chew  the 
ends,  which  makes  a  sort  of  brush,  and  dip  that  into  the  box  and 
bnish  their  teeth  with  it,  and  of  course  those*  wo<m1  fibres  grl  down 
under  the  gums  and  make  bad  work.    The  gums  are  invariably  soft 
and  bleed  easily,  an«l  it  makes  a  filthy  mouth. 

Dr.  Giblin. — I  cannot  add  anything  further  than  to  corroborate 
what  has  been  said.     I  l)elieve  that  change  of  habit  and  U^m\  often 
pnxluces  considerable  havoc  in  the  condition  of  the  teeth  of  immi- 
grants.   Certainly  I  have  myself  seen  cases  of  \xyi\\  sexes  who  have 
come  to  this  country  with  magnificent  tet»th,  and  that  shortly  after 
coming  here  rapid  dtvay  of  the  teeth  has  •• 
very   discouraging  to   both   patient   and  drim 
ctmtrol.     1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  n 
U|M)n  their  change  of  f<3od  and  in  their  stxMal  • 

Hahuy  \Vk8t  Halby. 
Editor  Harvard  Odontologuiil  " 
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THE  DUTIES   AND  EESPONSIBILITIES   OF  THE 

EDITOR. 

There  is  no  position,  possibly,  that  calls  for  a  greater  amount 
of  judicial  care  outside  of  the  courts  than  that  of  an  editor,  whether 
that  he  as  head  of  a  daily  paper  or  the  conductor  of  a  professional 
journal.  Each,  it  its  way,  represents  a  variety  of  thought,  and 
to  harmonize  this  contrariety  of  opinion  is  an  impossibility,  and 
all  that  can  be  expected  as  a  result  of  effort  will  be  to  lead  this 
thought,  if  possible,  into  channels  not  subversive  to  the  general 
good  or  of  professional  inharmony. 

The  ideal  editor  is  one  who  can  divest  himself  of  personal 
prejudice  and  view  all  sides  of  a  controversy  without  partisan 
bias.  This  very  exalted  condition  may  not  be  possible  of  attain- 
ment by  any,  but  the  nearer  it  can  be  approached  will  the  indi- 
vidual effort  be  for  the  general  or  professional  good.  This  does 
not  mean  that  an  editor  must  occupy  a  negative  position,  one 
always  on  both  sides  of  every  question.  Such  a  position  is  always, 
indicative  of  weakness,  and  this  will  be  reflected  upon  the  paper 
or  periodical,  and  in  the  end  it  must  fail  to  exert  any  influence 
upon  its  readers. 

Independence  of  thought  and  a  courage  to  express  that  thought 
must  be  part  of  the  mental  training  of  every  editor.  He  will  be 
met  on  all  sides  with  opposition,  and  rarely  will  he  receive  the 
credit  due  his  exertions,  but,  whether  in  sunshine  or  storm,  he 
is  forced  to  maintain  that  equable  temper  that  regards  the  one  with 
the  same  complacency  as  the  other,  each  the  result  of  natural  law 
and  to  be  continually  repeated  in  his  experience. 

The  independent  thinker  is  necessarily  an  iconoclast,  the 
breaker  of  images.  This  means  criticism  from  those  who  fail  to 
see  the  end  from  the  beginning,  or  who  fail  to  take  a  broad  view 
of  conflicting  interests,  or  who  from  selfish  motives  are  unwilling 
to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  general  weal.  The  true  editor  can- 
not permit  either  criticism  or  personal  interests  to  influence  his 
pen. 
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In  u  professional  journal,  the  organ,  in  a  practical  tenae,  of  a 
large  body  of  intelligent  practitioners,  it  bccome<  of  vital  im|Kir- 
tanee  that  the  conductor  should  write,  not  aa  the  roouth-picec  of  a 
( lique,  but  AS  nn  exponent  of  the  truth  as  he  haa  been  able  to  dia- 
cover  it.  He  is  e<[unlly  linble  to  incorrect  conclusions  aa  hia 
critics,  but  the  cfTort  ofi  his  part  to  avoid  ern)r  is  influenced  bj 
motives  that  rarely  actuate  others  not  thus  situnte^l,  and  are^  there- 
fore, luoTc  nearly  correct. 

A  professional  journal  should  be  conducted  upon  broad  prin- 
cijiles.  It  should  be  a  forum  in  which  could  be  heard  all  variety 
of  opinion.  Personal  clashing  should  have  no  place  there,  but 
when  |>ers^)nal  antagonisms  u|M)n  subjects  of  general  interest  are 
aroused,  the  views  pro  and  con  should  find  a  place  u[>on  ita  pagea. 
Any  other  course  would  l>e  subversive  of  the  highest  inter.-.*  ..f  Hie 
profession  it,  in  a  measure,  represents. 

The  views  here  outlined  have  been  forced  ujwn  the  writer's 
attention  by  recent  occurrences  in  the  dental  ranks,  and  thn>ugh 
which  the  entire  attitude  and  res|)onsibility  of  the  editor  to  the 
professi(m  he  rej)resents  has  been  forcibly  brought  into  view  and, 
doubtless,  has  clainied  the  attention  of  n'aders  of  (!'••'♦  -^   •   '—nals. 

In   the   April    number  of   this  journal   a  comm  wn« 

accepted,  after  a  free  use  of  the  editors  privilege  of  » 
objectionable  matter.     It  was  an  answer  to  the  charges  made  in  ft 
previous  issue  of  the  Dental  Digest.     These  were  a  severe  arm 
ment  of  certain  parties,  members  of  the  Dental  PnUivlire  Associa- 
tion,  Ix'eause  they   had   accepted   the  terms  of  the   International 
Crown   Company  and   paid   the  di-maml   for  myalties  ujmn   work 
done  during  the  life  of  the  jiatent.     Thi^  an.swer,  when  s«'nt  to  this 
journal,  was  accompanied  by  the  statement  that  it  had  b«««'n  **'%\i 
to  the  editor  of  the  Dental  Digest  and  had  bivn  n^fustnl  n 
In  the  interest  of  a  fair  hearing  tt>  all  sides  of  •.  »i 

was  accepted   with  the  changes  alludtnl   to  p 
quently  appeared  that  the  hame  eommunicatioM  ,uii  i-  ♦ 

other  journals.     Had  this  Ufii  stated  at   the  time,  it  \ 

have  ap|Hared.  for  the  reason   that  the   !xTKHN.\Tit»NAi.   Pfvtal 
JoiiiNAi.  cannot  be  foretHl  into  a  literary  partnership  for 
semination  of  |H>rsonal  antagonism^ 

In  conniH^ion  with  this  aimmunication  was  given  \\w  •  \ 

of  Judge  Towns<'nd,  for  the  reason  that  it  had  not  hern  puoiuwU 
previously  in  full,  and  il  was  deenuM  iin|>ortant  that  (he 
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of  this  journal  should  have  the  entire  text  as  delivered.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  writer  felt  that  the  subject  required  some  leading 
thoughts  in  the  hope  that  the  editor  of  the  Dental  Digest  and 
president  of  the  Dental  Protective  Association  would  frankly  ex- 
plain some  very  peculiar  statements  in  Judge  Townsend's  deci- 
sion. It  was  thought  this  was  due  the  members  of  the  Protective 
Association.  It  was  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  the  den- 
tal journals  should  not  be  the  medium  for  a  retrial  of  this  case. 

The  profession  received  its  answer  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Dental  Digest,  in  which  the  president  of  the  Dental  Protective 
Association  publishes  in  full  the  aforesaid  communication  of  Dr. 
Holbrook,  and  then  proceeds  to  denounce  it  and  those  who  pub- 
lished it  in  no  measured  terms.  This  editorial  seems  to  the  writer 
to  fail  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  temper  exhibited.  Per- 
sonal lashings  will  not  satisfy  the  critical  mind, — in  fact,  they 
tend  to  arouse  other  thoughts  not  conducive  to  that  harmony  and 
co-operation  so  essential  at  this  important  period. 

The  position  of  the  editor  of  this  journal  has,  it  is  presumed, 
always  been  so  plain  to  its  readers  that  it  scarcely  seems  necessary 
that  it  should  be  restated.  He  has  labored  earnestly  to  establish 
a  journal  free  from  all  entangling  alliances,  and  to  offer  a  field 
where  all  sides  were  free  to  enter  and  be  heard  with  proper  limi- 
tations. Criticism  has  been  ever  welcomed  when  free  from  per- 
sonal abuse.  Men  wronged  by  adverse  public  criticism  could  find 
upon  its  pages  room  to  correct  aspersions  upon  professional  char- 
acter. In  a  word,  it  has  under  its  present  management  been  in- 
dependent of  all  cliques  and  ever  an  open  place  for  all  to  secure 
a  hearing.  The  Inteenation^al  Dental  Journal  has  stood  for 
this  from  the  beginning,  and  should  it  fall  from  this  high  posi- 
tion it  must  be  under  other  editorial  management. 

Its  attitude  towards  the  Dental  Protective  Association  has 
never  been  of  a  negative  character.  After  the  Niagara  meeting, 
where  Judge  Townsend's  decision  was  explained,  this  journal  en- 
deavored to  rouse  the  apathetic  to  a  full  realization  of  the  peril  to 
which  those  not  members  of  the  Protective  Association  were  sub- 
jecting themselves  by  delay  in  joining  that  body.  That  this  appeal 
was  productive  of  good  results  is  well  known  to  the  writer.  There 
has  never  been  an  occasion  since  to  change  the  sentiments  then  ex- 
pressed, and  the  publications  alluded  to  were  intended,  in  part,  as 
an  incentive  to  draw  out  the  President  of  the  Protective  Associa- 
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tion  into  some  offoctivc  answer  that  would  silence  the  feam  of  the 
timid   in   that  ho<ly.     There  at   intorentn  at  stake  in  thii 

mattiT,  and  nothing  is  so  pr-u...  ;  .,«•  of  w..  •  ;  ,n  afl  a  want  of 
frankness.  The  Presidrnt  of  the  Dental  i.  live  AMOciation 
has  heen  given  the  confidence  of  the  dental  profession  a«  no  nuui 
previously  to  his  advent,  and  it  is  douhtful  whether  anr  other 
man  could  have  held  this  during  all  the  years  he  haa  untiringly 
worked.  It  is  because  of  this  confidence  that  his  best  friends  are 
not  willing  to  have  him  maligned,  as  they  conceive,  wit^  *  ist 
caust%  and  they  were  anxious  and  had  a  right  to  expe<t  -  ...ag 

more  than  a  general  d«*faniation  of  his  antagonists  by  ii.iin. 

The  writer  has  been  a  menil>er  of  the  Dental  Protectire  Aaao- 
ciation  from  the  beginning  and  proposes  to  continue  to  the  end. 
lie  knows  that  the  affairs  of  this  Association  have  been  honestly 
conducted,  and  all  })ractitioner8  of  d  .   in  this  «•  '     *w 

of  the  solf-sacrificing  energy  of  its  j-i.-i-i-nt.  Tliat  u-  «»;»  i.ad 
the  good  ship  into  quieter  waters  is  well  assured,  but  he  must 
rememl)er  that  he  occupies  a  public  position  and  can  never  be 
free  from  the  criticisms  and  false  statements  of  the  narrow-minded 
and  the  selfish. 

This  journal  has  never  had  any  sympathy  wuli  ihoM?  who 
truckled  to  the  demands  of  the  Crown  Company.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  do  this  when  the  court  of  last  resort  has  birn  r*»ached 
and  the  decision  given,  but  until  this  time  arrives  the  entire  con- 
fidence  and  earnest  co-operation  should  be  accorded  to  the  Pre«- 
dent  of  the  Dental  Protective  Association. 


TllK  DKATII  OF  DK.  CUSHIN(V 

TllK  death  of    Dr.   Oeorge   II.    C-  *  •" -.   lui.    ..i    ,'i.:.-.-,^  ^,y| 
recvntly  n'sident  in  Californm,  took  i  the  Utt.  ..-,  Fri- 

day. May  '.»:>.  11)00.     This  brief  annt.  •  nt  by  t-     .  r  iph  of  the 

departure  of  this  prominent  man  fmm  a  life  of  prof-  /         •  ity 

is  all  the  information  in  the  writer's  |K)M4^Mion  as  this  number  gots 
to  pri'ss.  The  more  cxtendtMl  aci^nint  of  hi*  life  work  most  bt  <!•• 
ferred  until  our  next  numlK?r. 
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Domestic  Correspondence. 

ON  THE  USB  OF  NITKATE  OF  SILVEE. 

To  THE  Editor: 

SiR^ — Apropos  of  Dr.  J.  Morgan  Howe's  article,  "  Notes  on  Ni- 
trate of  Silver/'  the  method  of  application  is  of  importance.  In 
numerous  cases,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  paper,  the 
conditions  presenting  where  the  nitrate  of  silver  treatment  is  indi- 
cated make  the  application  of  a  caustic  a  serious  matter,  because 
of  certain  difficulties.  The  greatest  of  these  is  keeping  these  sur- 
faces dry,  as  the  salt  is  so  quickly  dissolved  by  contact  with  saliva 
that  the  gum  is  usually  cauterized  also.  I  read  somewhere  that  by 
heating  the  end  of  a  German  silver  probe  to  nearly  or  quite  red 
heat,  and  dipping  in  the  crystals  of  the  salt,  some  little  would  fuse 
on  the  probe,  making  it  an  ideal  carrier  and  applicator.  I  have 
used  it  thus  many  times  during  the  last  year  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. If  Dr.  Howe  would  give  us  the  details  of  how  he  uses  the 
caustic,  it  would  be  thankfully  received. 

H.  E.  Neeper. 


Notes  and  Comments/ 


Death  under  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas. — The  following  paragraph 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald  tells  the  story  of  a 
death  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  effects  of  nitrous  oxide  gas : 

"  Georo:e  F.  Terrell,  master  mechanic  for  the  American  Pin 
Compan}^,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  took  his  twelve-year-old  son,  An- 
drew, to  the  office  of  Dr.  Yirgil  Munson,  a  dentist,  this  afternoon. 
The  boy  was  suffering  severely  from  an  aching  tooth — one  of  the 
big  molars.  He  refused  to  submit  to  the  operation  without  an 
anaesthetic,  and  was  given  nitrous  oxide,  known  as  laughing  gas. 
The  tooth  came  easily,  but  the  boy  died  within  a  few  minutes.    The 


1  The  assistant  editor  solicits  contributions  for  this  department, — new- 
methods,  new  remedies  and  formulas,  or  any  short  practical  note  which  may 
prove  of  value  to  the  practitioner  or  student.  Address  1338  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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doctor  says  there  was  appan-iitly  no  physical  reason  why  the  youth 
could  not  stund  the  anssthetic,  but  friends  of  the  boy  are  diiaat- 

isficd." 


Ok  the  Advance  in'  Dektal  Educational  REQuiREMKNTii. — 
In  the  Items  of  Interest,  Dr.  L.  Ashley  Faught  ver)*  well  says  that 
to  the  clos<'  student  of  the  history  of  dental  inittniction  in  the 
United  States  it  is  apparent  that  we  are  entering  to-day  upon  a 
new  era, — that  in  which  a  nharp  distinction  will  l>e  drawn  between 
the  general  development  of  the  understanding  and  the  special  train- 
ing  necessary  for  the  following  of  a  spt»cial  pun^uit.  A  third  stage 
in  our  career  has  been  reached.  It  is  not  a  new  creation, — not  even 
a  new  iK'giniiin^', — but  an  evolution  from  what  haj*  preceded  it. 

Briefly  stated,  the  stages  are  these:  .\  chaotic  i>eriod  reaching 
from  the  inception  of  the  profession  up  to  al)out  ISIH)  of  lietero- 
geneous  and  indefinite  e<lucational  entrance  requirementa.  Then 
for  nearly  a  decade,  up  to  1800,  a  second  period,  marked  by  the 
stniggle  to  establish  a  homogeneous  and,  as  progress  was  made,  a 
high  and  definite  qualitative  educational  cMitrancc  n-* 
The  thirrl  stage, — that  of  to-day, — the  working  out  of  iin-  tjiuui- 
tative  factor. 


Pkufection  in  Dental  Opeuations. — Dr.  (irant  Mitchell,  in 
the  Dental  lirief,  says, — 

"  Even  among  the  students  wh«»  ini! 
stitute  the  dizziest  heights  of  dental  |MKHsii»ii!i!.  *    hm    hkij'-ih*   « 
ceed  in  mastering  only  the  meagre  rudiment«  of  their  pr»fN  r  -?  • 
duction,  and  fail  to  grasp,  in  their  fulncaa,  aa  in  their  r 
the  underlying  principles  of  that  department  of  pracluv;   they  do 
things  thus  and  so  because  the  demonstrator  told  them  to!   Fading 
to  get  at  tlie  *  reason  why.*  they  never  come  to  an  understanding  of 
the  all  too  evident  fact  that  dentistry  offers  no  middle  gr 
which  to  stand;    that  nothing  may  l>e  efTectiM  «*  •  ^-   • 
'answer  the  pur|H>se ;'  that  o|HTati»»ns  '^r..    i. .  .n 
or  they  are  simply  imjx'rfect ;  and  that  ; 
im|HTfection  in  any  dental  o|M»ration.'* 
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Eemedtes  for  the  Office. — In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  a 
"  recent  graduate'^  as  to  the  best  stock  of  medicines  for  one  in  fitting 
up  an  office^  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  advice  offered  by 
Dr.  Welch  in  writing  upon  the  subject.  He  said  it  was  much 
better  to  have  a  few  good  familiar  remedies  on  hand  than  many 
that  you  are  in  doubt  about,  or  that  you  are  experimenting  with. 
So  with  your  treatment  of  a  given  class.  Make  a  study  of  them 
till  you  are  clearly  satisfied  with  what  you  should  do,  and  then  do 
it.  Continually  varying  your  remedies  and  your  practice  is  con- 
fusing, and  tends  to  indecision  and  unreliable  practice.  IN'ot  that 
we  should  never  take  on  anything  new,  or  never  discard  anything 
old,  or  never  vary  our  practice,  but  have  some  things  settled,  and  as 
many  things  settled  as  possible,  and  then  in  investigating  new 
things  or  processes  go  at  it  deliberately,  systematically,  and  intelli- 
gently, and  settle  that.  This  never  knowing  and  being  forever 
coming  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  vexatious,  bewildering,  and 
childish. 
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EESOLUTIONS  EEGAEDING  DE.  J.  N.  CEOUSE  AND 
THE  DENTAL  PEOTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION.  . 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Illinois  State 
Dental  Society,  at  Springfield,  May  9,  1900 : 

In  view  of  the  recent  activity  on  the  part  of  the  International  Tooth 
Crown  Company,  their  agents  and  allies,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  the  appearance  at  the  same  time  in  some  of  the  dental  journals 
of  articles  reflecting  on  the  management  and  tending  to  destroy  confidence 
in  the  Dental  Association,  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  annual  meeting  assembled^  deems  it  most  opportune  at  this  time  to 
again  put  on  record  its  confidence  in  and  loyalty  to  the  Association  and 
its  management,  which  has  made  of  it  such  a  wall  of  protection  to  the 
entire  profession. 

This  Society  desires  also  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  to  express  its 
confidence  in  the  personal  integrity  of  Dr.  J.  N.  Crouse,  and  hereby  re- 
cords its  deep  appreciation  of  the  unselfish  personal  sacrifices  that  he  has 
so  freely  made,  for  so  many  years,  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

This  Society  considers  the  cause  of  the  Dental  Protective  Association 
the  cause  of  the  profession,  and  it  condemns  as  inimical  to  the  interests 
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of  the  entire  profeMion  the  circulation  oi  tUndera  bj  trarrlliBf  ami  or 
till*  publication  of  articles  that  are  calculated  to  weaken  the  handA  of  those 
who  are  fi^'htiii^'  our  oattlm  and  to  put  wraponii  into  the  hand*  of  oor 
fnciiiiea.  Ami  thin  Society  hiTrby  calls  upon  all  those  wh«>  ^--^--  'He  good 
of  the  profettsion  at  ueart  to  give  the  Dental  Protective  Asji<  .  a  moat 

cordial  and  )iM(iiiulill<><l  Hup|Kirt.  and  counsels  them  to  show  in  no  unorr* 
tnin  way  their  utter  disapproval  of  all  those  who  f(ive  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  common  enemy. 

C.  B.  RoiiuuiD. 

K.    K.    IlLAlB, 

J.  G.  lOaD, 

Committ^t. 


XATlnVAK    DKNTAL    ASSoi  lATloN,    bECTIOX    III. 

At  the  la^Jt  nui'ting  of  the  Xational  Dental  Association,  it  wa« 
decided  by  Section  HI.  to  make  the  work  of  this  section  a  feature  of 
the  meeting.  To  this  end  it  has  been  arran^jecl  to  hold  the  nieetinp> 
of  tijis  M'ction  nt  .siidi  times  as  will  not  inf  '  with  the  general 
sessirms.  All  jmjMTs  ii|K)n  the  subjects  embr*.-  •  •»  .ii  this  section  will 
be  read  in  thcK*  mcctin>(s  excepting  two  or  thn-e.  which,  fnmi  their 
general  interest,  have  been  selected  by  the  committer  for  prv*enl«- 
tion  to  the  general  biuly. 

.\  suitable  room  will  be  provided  and  the  programme  for  each 
meeting  dtily  announced.     Some  gcnnl  pajn^rs  are  pn>mis«Ml. 
It   was  furthiT  <lecided  to  hohl  clinics.     Thcs*'  will  i». 
o{K'ratiniis  u|M>ii  patients  and  dfinonstratinns  u[H>n  ca^^ts,  i: 
etc.     It  is  (Ic.'iircd  that  every  oiu*  who  has  anything  now,  or  ,. 
and  helpful  will  bring  or  send  his  appliances,  models,  and  illuitni- 
tions.     While  new  appliances  may  be  shown  subject  to  the  proTi* 
sions  of  the  constitution,  nothing  can  be  ofTered  for  sale.    Suitable 
pMvisitm  will  1k»  made  f(»r  the  carr}  '  of  X\\*y*c  < ' 

Ix't  every  one  inten-sted  in  thin  >«tii«»ii  who  ha*  aiMiuing  to 
•  ifT.  r  rommunieate  at  omv  with 

Til  OS.  K.  \Vkkk8,  Chaim%an. 

l>ayton  Building.  MinneA|Hdis,  Minn.. 
Jno.  .1.  Uvur.  Sxretary, 

118  West  Fifty.|ifth> 
or  Tlios.    r.    lliNViAN,  Chairman  (.  .inu   t  ^mmiiirr. 
Atlanta.  Cta. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Dental 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  American  House,  Hanover  Street,  Bos- 
ton, on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  6  and  7,  1900.  The 
meeting,  clinics,  and  exhibits  will  all  be  held  under  one  roof.  An 
especial  clinic  is  to  be  given  on  Porcelain  Work  by  a  prominent 
Philadelphia  dentist.  Good  talent  is  also  promised  both  for  papers 
and  other  clinics.  The  exhibits  will  also  be  extensive.  The  hotel 
will  give  special  rates  and  good  accommodations.  It  is  hoped  that 
a  large  number  will  be  in  attendance,  and  a  cordial  invitation  is 
extended  to  all  reputable  dentists  to  be  present. 

Edgar  0.  Kinsman, 

Secretary. 
CAMBRn)GE,  Mass. 


INTEENATIONAL  DENTAL  CONGRESS. 

At  the  International  Dental  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Paris, 
France,  August  8  to  14,  1900,  the  following  papers  will  be  read 
by  the  gentlemen  named: 

A.  K.  Fort,  D.D.S.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  "  The  Influence  of  the  Saliva 
on  Bacterial  Growth  in  the  Mouth;"  W.  A.  Price,  D.D.S.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  "  The  Science  of  Dental  Radiography"  (illustrated)  ; 
Richard  Grady,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  "  Instructing  our 
Patients  in  the  Care  of  the  Mouth  and  Teeth;"  R.  R.  Andrews, 
A.M.,  D.D.S.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  "  The  Development  of  the 
Enamel;"  Geo.  W.  Cook,  D.D.S.,  Chicago,  111.,  "A  Bacteriological 
Study  of  Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris;"  C.  S.  Case,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  "  Important  Principles  in  Dento-Facial  Orthopaedia ;" 
R.  H.  Hofheinz,  D.D.S.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  "  Our  Preliminary  Edu- 
cational Deficiencies;"  E.  H.  Angle,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
"  The  American  Type  of  Dento-Facial  Deformity ;"  J.  E.  Hinkins, 
D.D.S.,  Chicago,  111.,  "  The  Chemical  Action  of  Cements  in  the 
Mouth;"  I.  N.  Broomell,  D.D.S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  "The  Source 
of  Nutrition  of  the  Dental  Pulp;"  T.  W.  Brophy,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 
LL.D.,  Chicago,  111.,  "  Surgical  Treatment  of  Palatal  Defects ;" 
W.  C.  Barrett,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  "International  Den- 
tal Ethics;"    B.  Holly  Smith,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  will 
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open  the  di»cii»«ion  on  "  Education  ;*'  Jonathan  Taft,  A.M.,  M.D., 
D.D.S.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  "  Dental  HiHtor}-;"  A.  W.  Harlan.  A.M.. 
.M.I).,  D.D.S.,  Chicago,  111.,  "Pulp  Dige«tion;"  E.  R,  Warner, 
.M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Denver,  (.'ol.,  "  Some  pha«?«  of  Mummincation.^ 

It  is  expected  that  a  few  additions  may  be  made  to  this  list. 

The  following  gentlemen  will  give  clinicfl: 

W.  V.-H.  Ame8,  D.D.S.,  Chicago,  111.,  "Some  PoMibiIitie«  of 
New  PnKMss  Cxyphosphate  of  Copjier/'  Gordon   White,   D.D.S., 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  "  \  (,'ompound  Filling,  using  in  the  Carity  Tin, 
Abl)ey*8  Non-Cohesive  Gold,  and  Nickold's  Cohesive  Gold  ;"  Joseph 
Ilia.l',  :\r.D.,  D.D.S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  "  Porc<-lain  Inlays;"  Alfred 
Owrc,  .M.D..  D.D.S.,  Minn«'ajM)lis,  Minn.,  will  y  ty 

in  an  incisor  or  bicuspid,  and  fill  same  with  D»  i  •.;  -  *  i.-i.n  .Mat 
Gold   (Solila);    Joseph   W.  Wn>sall,   .M.D.,  D.D.S.'.  Chicago,  111., 
"The   Treatment   of   Septic   Pulpless   Teeth;"     Hart   J.   Go«lce, 
D.D.S.,    Chicago,    111.,    "Porcelain    Crowns    and    Bridge- Work f 
HolK»rt    Good,   D.D.S.,   Chicago,    111.,   "Porcelain    Hridge-Workf 
V.  H.  Jackson,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  New  York,  "Jackson's  System  of 
constructing  .\pi)lian(es  for  the  Correction  of  Irn*g\ilariti»»s     '    ' 
Teeth;"   I^-vitt    K.   Custer,   D.D.S..   Dayton,  Ohio.  "The   K....... 

Oven,  and  Klectric  Gold  .\nnealrr;"  W.  E.  Griswold.  D.D.S..  Den- 
ver, Col.,  "  .\  Hemovable  Crown  for  the  Support  of  Saddle  Plates 
or  Bridges;"  E.  K.  Wcdelstaedt,  D.D.S.,  St  Paul.  Minn.,  "Gold 
Filling. — Mesio-Occlusal  Cavity  in  rpjR'r  First  Molar.'*  demon- 
strating Dr.  C.  V.  Black's  method  of  ( 1 )  cavity  prt>paration,  (2) 
extension  for  pn«vention,  (3)  ooclu.sal  anchorage.  (4)  the  use  of 
anntMiIcd  and  unanncaliMl  gold.  (5)  method  of  finishing  (using 
the  Black  saw  and  tinishing  tiles).  (6)  pro|>er  contact,  also  (T>  tl»e 
scfentitlc  ajiplication  of  the  rubU'r  dam,  and  (8)  the  W-  dt 

system  of  measurement,  and  its  application  to  cavities  in  the  human 
twth;  Frank  Holland.  M.D..  D.D.S.,  Atlanta,  «  dd 

Filling;"  T.  W.  Brophy.  M.D.,  D.D.S..  LL.I)..  i  m^^x^vs,  iii.,  sur- 
gical Tn^atment  of  Congenital  Cleft  Palate." 

There  are  thriv  or  fi)ur  additional  clinicians  to  be  heart!  from. 

.\.  W.  Harlan.  Chit%rm*in 
W.  E.  GiiiHwouj,  >V 
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WISCONSIN  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Dental 
Society  will  be  held  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  >  July  17,  18,  and  19,  1900. 
A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  members  of  the  profession 
to  be  present. 

W.  H.  Mueller. 

Secretary, 


CALIFOENIA  STATE  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  California  State  Dental  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  San  Francisco,  June  19,  1900,  continuing  four  days. 

W.  B.  King, 

Secretary. 


CENTEAL  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NORTHERN  NEW 

JERSEY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Dental  Association  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  H.  S.  Sutphen,  Newark;  Vice-President,  F.  Gr. 
Gregory,  Newark;  Secretar}^,  N.  M.  Chitterling,  Bloomfield; 
Treasurer,  Chas.  A.  Meeker,  Newark. 

Executive  Committee. — J.  S.  Vinson,  Newark;  F.  L.  Hindle, 
New  Brunswick ;  C.  W.  Hoblitzell,  Jersey  City ;  J.  W.  Fisher,  East 
Orange;  P.  0.  Voegtlen,  Madison. 

Nelson  M.  Chitterling, 

Secretary. 


COLORADO  STATE  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Colorado  State  Dental 
Association  will  be  held  in  Boulder,  Col.,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  June  12,  13,  and  14,  1900. 

Indications  point  towards  an  interesting  and  successful  meet- 
ing. It  is  earnestly  desired  that  as  many  as  possible  be  in  attend- 
ance.    Members  of  the  profession  are  cordially  invited. 

Florence  S.  Green, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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IIVPyOTIC  SUGGESTTOX  IN  TIIL  I'UAUlitL  OF 

DENTISTinv 

BY   WALTER   H.    NEALL,   D.D.8.,   PHILADELPHIA. 

If  a  body  of  individuals,  selected  for  a  specific  purpose,  tboald 
ii^olate  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  each  person  io  that 
bo<ly  be  imbued  with  the  thought  of  the  good  and  welfare  of  ita 
members,  yet  in  due  course  of  time  one  of  those  penoni  would 
stand  out  pre-emini'ntly,  niul  would  so  fashion,  control,  or  domi- 
nate the  doings  of  the  others  that  he  would  be  recogniied  at  tha 
ruler,  the  guide  of  their  common  destiny. 

Executive  ability  is  the  argument  advanced  for  his  succcsa  to 
this  particular  instance;  the  power  of  argument  is  another;  the 
gift  of  speech-making  still  another.  But  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  recorde<l  history,  that  men  of  t-'  rud 

exiH'Utive  ability  do  not  control,  men  who  are  giants  in  argumeot 

do  not  lend,  aiul  men  who  could  talk  by  the  hour  r" t  the  foi^ 

most  ones  of  govcrxuucnt  or  the  ruicra  of  their  U  *^- 

•Ths  editor  ond  puMUhrri  arc  not  rr«pontibi»  for  lh«»  v»ew«  o<  AullMrs 
of  papers  puhlinhr*!  in  thin  drpArtmrnt,  nor  for  mtiy  rUim  to  aorvlljr.  or 
othrrwtM*.  that  limy  Ih«  nm»lp  by  thrm.  N»»  p«prr«  will  b#  rf<»AT»d  for  tills 
drpartroent  thiit  hiivr  a|)|>«>arcd  in  any  othrr  journal  pwMlellil  la  tiM 
country. 

*  Hmd  Im  fi.rn  the  Acadcmj  of  8toniato)ofr¥.  r^ttadalpliU.  Ti^mrf  IT. 
HKX). 
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To  what  subtle  influence,  then,  can  one  man's  power  over  an- 
other be  ascribed?  Fear?  That  does  not  enter  into  the  argu- 
ment. Desire  of  peace  and  concord?  They  play  but  little  part  in 
the  question.  Personal  appearance,  then?  What  weight  has  this? 
A  man  may  be  repulsive  both  as  to  face  and  figure,  he  may  be  care- 
less in  attire,  and  he  may  not  yield  obedience  to  the  niceties  of 
polite  society,  and  yet  he  will  attract  you,  charm  you,  fascinate 
you,  as  it  were.  You  hearken  to  his  words  with  respect ;  the  pecu- 
liar inflection  of  his  voice  holds  you  a  close,  attentive  listener; 
you  follow  his  actions,  his  gestures,  unconsciously;  the  flash  of 
his  eye  thrills  you;  you  laugh  when  he  is  merry,  you  cry  when  he 
is  sad;  in  truth,  the  individual  magnetism,  the  indomitable  will- 
force  of  such  a  person,  pervades  one's  brain  and  sways  it  as  the 
wind  does  the  rushes. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  words,  it  ia  not  so  much  the  actions,  but 
it  is  that  something,  that  individual  something,  emanating  from 
that  person  and  fastening  itself  upon  your  innermost  soul.  IN'or 
is  it  an  evidence  of  weakness  upon  the  part  of  the  one  who  yields 
to  the  subtle  influence  of  another's  power.  Man  is  amenable  to  im- 
pressions; his  faculties  respond  to  various  sensations.  Harmony 
is  conducive  of  quietness;  it  is  sedative  in  its  nature;  whilst  dis- 
cord, on  the  contrary,  frequently  produces  the  most  frightful  an- 
guish. Certain  sights  affect  one  in  diverse  ways.  Even  certain 
odors  are  potent  factors  in  controlling  the  feelings  of  individuals. 
And  thought  sways  man  to  the  two  extremes, — great  felicity  or 
abject  despair.  Man  is  therefore  a  creature  of  sensations  or  emo- 
tions, if  you  please.  And  there  is  no  good  reason  to  the  contrary 
that  if  the  emotions  control  man,  man  should  not  control  the  emo- 
tions. To  a  circumscribed  extent  he  does,  covering  his  own  indi- 
viduality, and  by  proper  study  and  training  he  may  further  extend 
that  power  and  exercise  it  over  his  fellow-beings. 

This  controlling  influence  of  one  individual  over  another  may 
be  aptly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  educational  institutions  in  which 
the  classes  come  under  several  instructors.  These  instructors  may 
be  possessed  of  equal  ability  as  teachers,  each  be  of  good  address, 
of  even  temper,  and  yet  one  will  get  out  of  his  pupils  all  that  is 
possible,  will  fashion  the  better  scholar,  will  command  obedience, 
and  will  govern  without  effort. 

The  secret  is  that  invisible  force,  that  unseeable  thread,  ema- 
nating from  the  teacher  connecting  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
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brainfl  of  those  uiulor  his  caro  arul  g^uirlanrr;  a  specSei  of  t^lepftthr, 
a«  it  were,  in  which  the  power — the  trachrr — in  atrong.  ftable,  and 
of  exceptional  vigor,  bo  that  every  Htation — the  minrla  of  the 
pupil-') — receives  clear,  sharp,  and  unmistakable  imprcsjionji. 

This  8ynij)atlu'tic  lion*!  exists  where  tearher  and  pupil  are  face 
to  face,  are  in  actual  contact ;  and  yet  this  mind  accord  is  also 
noticed  when  persons  are  in  difTcmit  localitie«i.  and  thote,  toine- 
times,  far  removed.  The  thoughts  dwell  ufnm  the  absent  one,  and 
lol  that  |XTson  suddenly  presents  himself.  This  is  treated  as  a 
coincidencf',  and  yet  this  so-called  "  coincidence"  may  be  the  mult 
of  the  will-power  of  either  or  Ixith  of  the  individuals  concerned. 

Take  the  trite  expression,  "  I  feci  it  in  my  bones."  A  premo- 
nition that  something  was  aliout  to  hapix'n  gave  rise  to  its  utter- 
ance. One  is  ofU'n  seized  with  a  nameleiis  dread  that  disa.«ter  or 
sorrow  will  Ijc  their  part  U-fore  the  day  is  over.  This  terror  cannot 
be  explained  or  accounted  for,  and  yet  it  exists  and  frequently 
has  its  realization  either  in  a  calamity,  a  reverse,  or  news  of  a  dia- 
treasing  or  disturbing  kind.  This  might  be  explained,  in  part,  by 
stating  that  pre-existing  facts  or  occurrences  may  have  led  up  to 
this  apprehension,  this  anticipation  of  misfortune  or  evil  report. 
At  any  rate,  "  coming  events  cast  their  sha<lows  before."  and  fre- 
quently the  brain  of  man  receives  impr. --i..",  ..r  hints  of  forth- 
coming hap|M'nings  »»f  which  by  no  p<>sM  .tn  of  circum- 
stances had  any  prior  indications  U-en  presented. 

This  **  mind  accord,"  pn'viously  n'ferred  to,  is  further  exem- 
plified in  that,  should  one  enter  a  dark  room,  supp«i«ed  to  be  empty, 
and  a  jx'rson  be  concealiMl  there,  that  |>erson*s  pre-  tireyed 

to  the  other  in  some  mysterious  manner;  in  fail,  liwn  unknova 
pn.'sence  sivms  to  Im*  felt. 

With  the  knowhtlge  that  man  «lo«»s  receive  brain  hinta  or  inti- 
mations that  something  is  aUnit  to  transpire;    that  he  is  capabU 
of  training  his  iN>rsnnal  will-power  so  as  to  make  it  fubaerriaot  to 
his  wishes;   ami,  further,  that  he  is  enabled,  in  a  measure,  t 
the  will  of  his  frllow-man;   and  also  when  it  i    "   '  '^  ■ 

eration   how   easily   mankind,   under  n-rtain  ■<" 

to  yield  mU  .lii  111  I    tt>  ctmixMitrat***!  rlTort  and 
Hypnot)>  'tt  in  the  Prartitx?  of  !>'  of  tnt«r* 

est  and  im)>ortan(^v 

Hypnotism  has  U^ome  a  valuable,  a  ntotnanr 
cine.     The    Kn»nch   physicians   have   pnKfwW   upuu   »cu-csiao- 
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lished  lines  to  prove  its  worth  and  efficacy.  Their  German  breth- 
ren have  investigated  wisely  and  well.  In  fact,  the  medical  world 
has  begun  to  realize  its  claims  and  to  regard  it,  not  as  a  plaything, 
an  interesting  experiment,  but  rather  as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  disorders  or  conditions.  To  put  it  quaintly,  hyp- 
notism might  now  be  placed  in  the  list  of  drugs  as  an  opiate,  a 
soporific,  to  be  used  with  skill  and  circumspection. 

In  this  connection  the  curious  custom  of  the  American  Indian 
medicine  man,  in  treating  the  sick  of  his  tribe,  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. The  hideous  painted  features,  the  fantastic  garb,  the 
discordant  monotonous  musical  instruments,  the  peculiar  droning 
song  and  the  weird  chanting  of  the  sick  one's  relatives,  are  calcu- 
lated to  lull,  to  soothe  the  patient.  That  is  the  object  of  the  treat- 
ment. And  this  being  continued  without  cessation  hour  after 
hour,  the  sick  one  is  really  hypnotized  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
medicine  man's  cure  is  more  in  the  nature  of  hypnotic  influence 
than  of  roots  and  herbs,  although  they  play  their  part. 

True  hypnotism  is  a  form  of  somnambulism  artificially  pro- 
duced, in  which  the  subject's  every  thought  or  action  becomes  sub- 
ordinate to  the  will  of  the  operator.  In  hypnotic  suggestion  the 
conditions  are  not  carried  to  any  such  decisive  point,  the  first 
stages  simply  being  employed, — that  is,  quietness,  amenability, 
and  trust. 

In  this  wonderful  age,  progression  impels  the  dentist  to  treat 
the  mental  side  of  his  patient,  so  far  as  controlling  and  suggesting 
goes,  as  well  as  the  physical  ailments  to  which  his  teeth  may  be 
subject,  and  this  necessarily  leads  the  dental  practitioner  into  quite 
a  new  phase  of  dental  ministration.  A  dentist-  of  tact  may  suc- 
ceed with  his  patients,  but  a  dentist  of  tact,  with  the  aid  of  hyp- 
notic suggestion,  will  undoubtedly  bring  about  the  greater  number 
of  cures  and  successful  operations.  A  positive  man,  though  he  be 
a  skilful  dentist,  will  not  succeed  when  one  considers  the  average; 
not  unless  back  of  his  dogmatic  nature  he  has  the  necessary  amount 
of  mind-strength  or  will-power  to  control  his  patients,  thus  en- 
abling him  to  carry  his  ideas  to  a  happy  issue.  Brute  force  wins 
but  once,  and  the  dentist  without  sufficient  brain  acumen  to  realize 
that  something  else  than  mere  cold-blooded  cutting,  excavating, 
and  plugging  is  looked  for  by  a  suffering  public,  will  be  speedily 
relegated  to  a  limited  circle  of  patients  possessing  steel  nerves  and 
cast-iron  natures. 
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A  (lentiBt  has  a  far  loftier  aim  than  to  be  gimplr  an  expert  in 
handling  the  drill,  bur,  or  filling-instrument.     The  field  for  re- 
search is  large  and  is  ready  of  exploration  for  him.  and  to  hi« 
allotted  work  another  course  of  careful  study  is  prejw'nti.Hi.     N'.* 
that  the  dentist  should  he  an  expert  hypnotist,  but  rather  that  h 
mental  force  or  calil>er  should  be  of  a  timbre  calculated  to  infl 
cncc,  soothe,  direct,  and  in  a  measure  control ;   trained  to  pro<i  * 
such  effects,  if  need  be.     Nor  is  it  expected  that  live  pulp8  can  b»* 
removed  without  the  patient  experiencing  distress,  or  an  abioeft* 
be  opened  without  pain,  or  a  tooth  be  extracted  minus  the  oaoal 
suffering,  although,  if  the  practice  be  carried  far  enough,  tbes*- 
could  \xi  succejisfully  accomplished. 

The  idea,  briefly,  is  that  the  patient*s  thoughts  and  action- 
should  be  controlled  to  a  certain  point,  rendering  him  obedient  t«» 
the  dentist's  wishes,  so  that  operations,  from  which  one  woald 
shrink  under  ordinary  circumstances,  cr.n  be  endured  with  forti- 
tude and  composure.  This  delectable  condition  may  not  be  attrib- 
uted, by  the  unthinking,  to  hypnotic  influence  or  suggestion,  but 
rather  to  the  personal  will-powur  of  the  operator.  What  is  thf 
personal  will-power,  then,  of  the  operator?  The  will,  first,  is  the 
self-consciousness  of  ability  or  strength  to  control  or  direct;  the 
knowledge  of  mind-force  greater  than  that  upon  which  it  is  directed 
or  exerted ;  secondly,  it  may  lx»  the  realization  of  a  power  that  ii^ 
governing  or  guiding.  The  dentist,  therefore.  repn*senting  th«' 
first  definition,  is  to  exert  his  will-power,  and  in  so  doing  he  neces- 
sarily practises  the  rudimentary  principles  of  hypnotism,  and  the 
patient, — definition  second, — rei'ognizing  a  »u]H'rior  force  or  be- 
coming subjective  to  the  quieting  influence  of  mind  concentration, 
yields  ready  olxnlience. 

In  this  concentration  of  mind-force  there  should  be  no  hesita- 
tion or  wavering,  even  for  a  moment.  If  i'  .r,  it  is  simply 
time  s|)ent  for  naught.  It  is  th  ■  •!•  f.  aum  •  •^-^'-rclianl 
manner  that  controls.  ti..t  flu-  '  is.  \u  -  .Ic.  or 
hesitating. 

If  the  patient  has  lack  of  confidence  in  th«  nt's  ability  lo 

cut.  drill,  excavate,  and  fill  without  pnnlucing  |mm.  and 
to  a  distn^s'iing  dcgrw\  the  first  step  would  be  to  r 
of  trust,  after  which  conn^  tli        '  '    '  uuicr 

is  analogous,  in  a  measure,  t"  Mm*. 

teriiiL'  nn  aiKi'-ihrtif      'fher.'  . 
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the  patient  succumbs,  and  eventually  a  passive,  pliable  subject  is 
the  result. 

This  hypnotic  force  or  undue  strength  of  the  will  may  be 
natural  or  it  may  be  acquired.  If  natural  in  its  intensity,  then 
the  possessor  is  endowed  with  great  power  for  good  or  evil;  if 
dormant,  it  may  be  stimulated;  if  latent,  it  may  be  cultivated^  to 
be  directed  into  one  of  the  two  great  channels  enumerated. 

A  patient  suffers  more  in  anticipation,  oft-times,  than  he  does 
when  actually  seated  in  the  dentist's  chair.  Instances  of  positive 
illness  have  been  noted,  superinduced  by  the  very  thought  of  a 
dental  operation,  and  that  of  the  most  trivial  character.  When  a 
patient  of  pronounced  nervous  idiosyncrasy  presents  himself,  a 
course  of  preparatory  treatment  should  be  employed  by  the  dental 
practitioner ;  not  looking  towards  performing  an  immediate  opera- 
tion, but  rather  to  gain  an  ascendency  or  mastery  over  the  other's 
will-power.  Such  a  course  would  prolong  the  dental  operation,  no 
doubt,  but  it  would  invariably  place  the  patient  in  a  better  condi- 
tion pending  the  arrival  of  the  crucial  period.  This  controlling 
force  or  influence  cannot  be  produced  by  hard,  severe,  or  exhaustive 
manual  toil :  the  day  laborer  is  a  fitting  example.  Neither  do  the 
works  of  fiction  possess  it,  although  the  individuality  of  certain 
writers  may  dominate  their  books  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  lend 
dramatic  force  to  their  literary  efforts. 

The  planning  of  an  intricate  machine,  or  of  a  colossal  piece  of 
architecture,  and  the  execution  of  the  same  exert  an  influence  only 
of  admiration  or  praise.  The  newspapers  present  public  sentiment 
and  comment,  and  offer  discussions  pro  and  con,  but  they  do  not 
compel  or  force  one  to  believe  or  even  accept.  The  dentist  at  his 
chair,  being  an  educated  man,  a  close  observer  of  human  nature, 
and  brought  into  such  close  relations  with  his  patients,  has  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  of  producing  or  causing  this  sedative  influ- 
ence. Ofttimes  the  accomplishment  of  it  is  exhaustive.  After 
operating  upon  a  particularly  stubborn  patient,  he  will  be  utterly 
prostrated.  This  prostration  will  not  be  of  the  body,  the  fingers,  or 
the  hands,  but  of  the  mind.  The  nervous  force,  the  vital  energy, 
seems  almost  used  up,  and  yet  the  body  be  without  fatigue.  In 
this  instance  the  resisting  power  of  the  patient  has  not  been  con- 
quered ;  the  dentist  has  not  proceeded  upon  the  right  lines.  It  is 
will  against  will,  with  a  pitched  battle  as  the  result,  an  unsatisfac- 
tory  operation,   and  quite  probably   a   dissatisfied   patient.     The 
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moment  the  patient  takci^  the  chair  the  full  influence  of  the  den- 
tint's  governing  power  must  be  exerted;  he  miwt  be  master  of  the 
situation;  resistance  must  be  overcome  and  paMiyeneit  Mcnied. 
If  the  conditions  are  not  favorable  at  one  sitting,  then  the  pott- 
ponement  of  the  o[KTation  is  indicated  until  they  are. 

Man's  controlling  ability  may,  very  properly,  be  divided  into 
four  distinct  classes: 

Class  1. — Simple  suggestion  alone,  without  the  coercion  of  will 
force  or  influence,  one's  credulity  being  worked  upon  without  special 
efl'ort  of  the  operator,  mere  intimation  and  action  being  employed. 

Class  2. — Collective  suggestive  influence,  wherein  the  combiniKl 
wills  of  a  number  of  individuals,  acting  in  concert,  infloence  the 
will-power  of  a  single  one.  It  partaker*,  in  a  measure,  of  the  prerioua 
class,  only  being  carried  farther  in  its  perfnnnunco. 

Class  S. — Hypnotic  suggestion,  in  which  a  person  is  influenced 
and  controlled  by  the  exertion  of  another's  will-power  without  being 
placed  in  an  hypnotic  sleep. 

Class  Jf. — True  hypnotism,  the  subject  coming  h holly  under  the 
control  of  the  operator  and  having  no  other  thought  than  t*-   '     ' 
bidding.     In  this  class  the  subject  has  passed  into  the  urint.  kw 
slumber  known  as  hypnotic  skt'p. 

In  the  practice  of  dentistry.  Class  2,  collective  suggestive  influ- 
ence, necessarily  does  not  have  a  place,  and  Class  4,  true  hypno- 
tism, with  but  few  exceptions,  has  not  betMi  employed,  although 
examples  in  each  class  make  interesting  studies.  In  CMass  1  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  imagination  has  much  to  do  with  the  control 
of  the  subject's  filings  and  arlions. 

Example  I. — A  woman  of  color  pri'sented  herself  at  a  dentist's 
oflice  for  tooth  extraction.  She  insisted  upon  having  some  numbing 
fluid  placed  around  the  afTectcil  tooth,  a  molar.  The  operator,  at 
that  moment  bt*ing  without  any  such  drug,  substituted  cold  water, 
and,  after  plentifully   rubbing  it   ufHrn  the  gums,  'i«d  the 

to<jth.     The  patient  in^ist^Ml  that  she  felt  i  ',  .i;  .:  in  the 

future  all  her  teeth  ^lu^uhl  U*  extracted  by  i..-     ..;..i   n  •  ^ 

Example  2. — .\n  Irish  woman  visititi  a  o^rtnin  *  tal  coUeft 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  carious  tooth  ri'iu.  would  not 

submit  to  the  extraction  unless  gas  was  administcretl.  Tlie  demon- 
strator in  charge  of  that  particular  branch  having  departed  for  the 
day,  a  mischievous  student  ^  d  to  his  o  wn 

to  the  patient,  a  novel  uumIc  ui  jKTiorming  the  oj»«  rjiu«»ii      tt»'  prx>- 
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duced  a  foot-bellows  with  a  long  rubber  hose  attached,  and,  inserting 
an  end  of  the  latter  into  the  patient's  month,  proceeded  to  fill  her 
full  of  air.  When  the  woman  was  almost  on  the  point  of  strangu- 
lation the  tooth  was  removed,  entirely  without  pain,  as  she  declared. 

Example  3. — A  gentleman,  a  man  of  learning,  wished  the  ex- 
traction of  a  bothersome  tooth  by  the  aid  of  the  chloride  of  ethyl 
spray,  its  working  and  effect  having  been  explained  to  him.  The 
dentist  proceeded  to  use  the  same,  when,  to  his  consternation,  he 
discovered  that  the  tube  would  not  spray  at  all,  a  few  drops  of  the 
material  merely  falling  upon  the  tongue.  However,  as  the  gentle- 
man had  opened  his  mouth  so  wide,  and  seemed  so  confident,  and 
the  tongue  had  received  an  impression  that  a  paralyzing  agent  was 
being  employed,  the  dentist  decided  to  extract  the  tooth  and  explain 
the  non- working  of  the  spray  afterwards.  The  tooth  was  removed, 
and,  to  the  operator's  surprise,  the  patient  positively  assured  him 
that,  "  That  was  the  easiest  operation  under  which  I  ever  sat ;  the 
chloride  of  ethyl  spray  is  truly  a  wonderful  product  of  modern  den- 
tistry." Needless  to  state  that,  to  this  day,  the  patient's  mind  has 
not  been  disabused  of  the  part  the  imagination  played  in  that  par- 
ticular tooth  extraction. 

Exam,ple  If-. — A  patient  of  unsound  mind,  accompanied  by  his 
attendant,  complained  of  a  hard  substance  being  wedged  in  the 
crown  of  a  certain  tooth.  A  minute  examination  was  made  and 
nothing  discovered,  excepting  that  he  possessed  an  unusually  good 
set  of  teeth.  The  patient  was  not  satisfied,  and  still  persisted  that 
a  stone  was  lodged  in  one  of  his  molars.  The  cue  was  sufficient. 
The  operator  sought  his  laboratory,  and,  securing  a  pebble  such  as 
is  found  in  the  sea-sand,  another  examination  was  made  and  the 
small  stone  eventually  brought  to  light.  Eesult,  a  pleased  and 
relieved  patient. 

Example  5. — A  patient  presented  herself  to  have  an  artificial 
plate  eased.  Whilst  talking,  the  operator  had  merely  wiped  off  the 
plate  and  then  reinserted  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  spot 
of  undue  pressure.  The  patient  expressed  her  satisfaction  at  the 
immediate  comfort  given,  and  departed  satisfied. 

Example  6. — This  also  relates  to  an  artificial  denture.  It  had 
been  complained  of  as  being  uncomfortable  as  well  as  cumbersome. 
In  the  dentist's  estimation,  it  was  an  excellent  fit  and  as  light  as  it 
was  possible  to  be  made  with  strength  and  stability.  He  retired  for 
a  few  minutes  to  his  laboratory.     The  sounds  of  filing  a  piece  of 
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vulcanito  ami  thr  g^rindin^  of  a  porrrlain  cup  reached  the  eart  of 
the  patient.  On  the  phUi*  iM-ing  r»Mn.«4.Ttc<l.  the  fit  wan  accurate  and 
the  curnberHonicncss  had  difiappoarcd.  The  plate  had  not  been 
touched  with  file,  scraper,  or  wheel  in  any  particular. 

The  foregoing  examples  relate  to  simple  «uggi»«tive  action,  and 
not  to  the  true  influence  of  a  stronger  will.  But  they  serve  to  show 
how  ea.«iily  one's  reasoning  power  in  disposed  to  receive,  adapt,  or 
adopt,  if  put  into  jirojMT  frame  of  mind  for  doing  so.  It  is  the 
first  step  leading  to  the  true  hypnosis, — the  preparation  of  the 
mind,  the  directing  of  the  thoughts  into  a  certain  channel,  and  the 
leading  off  from  the  thing  at  heart. 

In  Class  2  direct  and  concentrated  means  are  employed.  Ex- 
ample 1  presents  a  caw»  wherein  no  previous  studied  attempt  had 
been  made  to  accomplish  the  result. 

Example  1. — Subject,  male,  aged  thirty;  temperani'^^r  ner- 
vous; health,  good.  Mr.  T.  was  one  of  thirty  clerks  en  ,  i  ia 
a  large  ofVuxj  in  Philadelphia.  liefore  his  arrival,  one  morning,  a 
fellow-clerk  conceived  the  idea  of  a  systematic  remarking  upon  Mr. 
T.'s  sickly  appearance.  When  Mr.  T.  pre8ente<l  himself  the  plan 
was  carried  out.  and  each  clerk  had  a  (juiet  word  of  rcgn^t  or  com- 
miseration for  the  vietim.  At  twelve  o'clock  he  went  home  ill,  and 
spent  several  days  in  bed. 

The  remaining  examples  in  this  class  relate  to  united  and  spe- 
cially prepared  elTort.  The  manner  of  pHxttMling  is  easy  of  execu- 
tion. A  subject  is  selected  at  random  and  instnicted  to  concentrate 
his  mind  wholly  upon  the  succt»ss  of  the  experiment.  He  ia  not  to 
combat  the  will  of  the  operator,  nor  is  he  to  resist  in  any  particular; 
he  must  U'  passive  within  the  strict  nw"''  '  -^  •^' •  "  "--^  TT»»  is 
then  nHjiiested  to  retire  from  the  room,  ..  tetl 

to  concral  an  article  which  he  may  bo  willed  to  find.  Strict  quiet- 
ness is  enjoined,  with  the  further  injunction  that  each  pi»r»on  con- 
centrate his  or  her  mind  up<m  the  object  hidden.  The  ^ 
blindfolded,  is  again  brought  into  the  room.  The  ojvrator  stauiU 
behind  this  pt^rson  and  places  his  thumbs  at  the  b«j»e  of  hii  akull. 
with  the  fingers  rxtemling  to  and  ujxjn  »^'"  t..t,,i.!.M.  \\\\\g  one  Une 
of  mind  ronimunicati«»n  has  been  cst.n'  ject  it  di- 

rected to  think  of  finding  a  certain  I  article,  and  to  bt  jot- 

erned  entin^ly  by  the  influence  of  his  rwi>i</  impulses:  that  ia,  when 
thus  blindftilded  and  held,  amid  deep  and  r 

ing,  after  a  few  moments  one  stvms  to  h.i\<   un  inordin^u  ii  • 
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pitch  forward  or  to  either  side.  Immediately  the  impulse  is  felt, 
the  subject  must  move  in  that  direction.  After  this  comes  a  period 
of  rest,  and  then  the  impulse  is  experienced  again,  and  thus  inter- 
mittingly  continued  until  the  concealed  object  is  reached  and 
brought  to  light.  The  operator  gives  no  intimation  of  direction 
whatever.  He  simply  presses  his  fingers  and  thumbs  firmly  upon 
the  subject's  head,  keeps  his  thoughts  upon  the  object  to  be  found, 
his  eyes  riveted  in  that  direction,  and  intensely  wills  that  it  must 
be  discovered. 

Example  1. — Mrs.  S.,  aged  thirty-eight;  easy-going,  pleasant 
nature;  readily  influenced  by  conditions.  She  proved  an  apt  sub- 
ject, and  gave  herself  up  entirely  to  the  experiment.  Kesult,  hidden 
watches,  handkerchiefs,  and  minor  objects  were  quickly  located  and 
disclosed. 

Example  2. — Mr.  A.,  aged  thirty;  a  broker;  a  doubter  and  a 
scoffer.  In  manner,  brusque  and  of  quick  temper.  He  requested 
the  experiment  tried  upon  himself.  He  was  accommodated  only 
after  he  had  promised  to  obey,  strictly,  the  conditions  exacted.  He 
made  two  zigzag  trips  around  the  room  and  finally  ca.me  to  a  stand- 
still, with  spasmodic  twitehings,  upward,  of  his  head.  Finally  he 
pulled  the  bandage  away  from  his  eyes,  declaring  that  "  the  whole 
thing  was  nonsensical."  He  was  now  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
having  started  from  one  end,  directly  under  a  large  chandelier.  He 
was  requested  to  look  above  his  head,  and  there,  suspended  from  the 
central  portion  of  the  gas-fixture,  was  a  handkerchief  that  he  was 
requested  to  find.  If  he  had  obeyed  the  mind  impulse,  and  had 
stretched  his  hand  above  him,  undoubtedly  he  w^ould  have  grasped 
the  handkerchief. 

In  Class  3  four  examples  are  presented,  each  of  recent  date. 

Example  1. — Mrs.  W.,  aged  about  forty  years;  of  meagre 
physique,  highly  nervous,  and  of  fluctuating  will-force.  She  wanted 
six  loose  teeth  extracted,  but  positively  declared  that  anaesthetics 
would  not  be  tolerated.  In  fact,  she  had  decided  that  she  would 
suffer  until  the  offending  members  dropped  out.  The  manner  of 
procedure  was  as  follows : 

The  operator  placed  himself  in  front  of  the  patient  and,  in- 
tently gazing  into  her  eyes,  quietly  suggested  that  the  teeth  could 
be  removed  readily  and  without  hurt.  She  demurred  and  dropped 
her  eyes.  She  was  commanded  to  look  the  operator  in  the  face,  and 
again  the  intense,  unwavering  gaze  was  employed.    The  hands  were 
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passed  several  tiincH  acrofis  the  patient's  forehead,  and  again  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  teeth  could  be  quicklj  rerooved  with- 
out the  least  suffering  on  her  part.  There  waa  slight  rebellion. 
The  operator  was  detcrniint-d  that  t*he  must  On  the  as- 

sistant handing  out  the  cxtrartinj/  ''  -  » •      •'•<  •  -<dilv  reposed 

in  the  napkin.    She  has  j»inc*e  de-  .  uv.r.ff  how  ^.h** 

ever  had  the  courage  to  have  tho«p  objwtinnahle  teeth  out. 

Example  2. — Master  H..  -ix;    wilful  and  peerish.     He 

came  with  his  mother  and  nurse.  Several  teeth  required  filling. 
He  would  not  open  his  mouth,  was  impudent  to  his  parent,  and 
repeatedly  struck  at  the  nurse.     The  mother  was  despatched  on  a 

shopping  tour,  an<l  the  nurso  sent  into  tho  '■ "Mon-room.      ^T,''»« 

with  Master  H.,  the  operator  stood  some  <li  from  the 

and  exercised  the  fixed  gaze  of  the  eye.  Not  a  wonl  was  said  for 
several  moments.  Then  the  lad  was  infonned,  in  a  decided  man- 
n^T,  that  the  teeth  were  to  be  filled,  and  would  Ix?  filled ;  that  it  wia 
folly  for  him  to  struggle,  and  that  he  must  obey  the  •' 
wish.  After  rep<*ated  strokings  of  his  forehead,  aipi  na--urmg 
remarks,  never  once  relaxing  the  intense  gaze,  the  oper"»»«»"  waa 
U'gun  and  completwl  ere  the  return  of  the  mother. 

The  boy  was  not  scared  or  awed ;  he  simply  knew  that  he  ha«l  to 
submit,  and  did  so. 

Example  3. — -Miss  S.,  not  yet  out  of  her  teens.  Ttttli  very  aen- 
sitive,  and  she  correspondingly  nervous  over  the  fact,  ll  waa  impoa- 
sible  f(»r  her  to  sit  still;  the  ^lighlest  touch  caus^il  her  to  crouch 
down  in  the  chair,  as  well  as  to  jerk  her  head  away  from  tho  ..m»r- 
ator's  hands.     The  same  nwans  were  employed  as  in  1.  1. 

only  they  were  carried  to  a  greater  extent.     She  was  direcleil  to 
gaze  intently  at  a  bright  disk  of  metal  for  a  considerable  time;  then 
the  eye  concentration,  after  which  the  paaaes  over  the  eyw,  a 
positive,  decide<l  manner  of  sjH'aking.     The  result  m  :   r 

the  interval  sp<nt  in  preparing  her  for  the  ordeal  of  t- 

Example  J,. —  .Mr.  H.,  ageil  i.rnl.;il.K  fifty;  a  sallow.     ^  .:  >; 

individual,  gifted  with  the  f.  4  prupeni*ity  to  a  f^rrml  d«^ 

gree.    The  sensitiveness  of  his  tei-th  made  this  failing  all  tl 
glaring.     After  considerable  exertion  on  the  juirt  of  the  opcmtor. 
Mr.   \l.  was  subdued  an*!  Inn^ame  a  pasaive,  \» 
the  prescriljed   line-*.  • 
loweil  out.     .\t  fir.'»t  h«   ...j..  ...i 

being  n«rvi..fi«l    in,   h»>    rili»!>«id    ; 
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from  which  he  had  frequently  rebelled,  and,  on  several  occasions, 
deferred  until  another  period. 

In  Class  4  three  examples  are  given,  showing  how  this  class 
might  be  employed  in  operations  of  a  minor  character. 

Example  1. — On  several  occasions,  in  a  public  hall,  a  master  of 
the  art  of  hypnotism  placed  a  number  of  individuals  in  an  hyp- 
notic sleep,  and  whilst  in  that  condition  carious  teeth  were  extracted 
by  a  dental  practitioner,  the  patients  being,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, oblivious  of  the  whole  proceeding.  In  fact,  not  a  moment 
of  hesitation  was  noticed.  The  persons  submitted  to  the  extraction 
quietly  and  willingly,  being  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
to  enjoy  sensations  of  a  novel  and  pleasing  character. 

Example  2. — A  young  man  of  average  intelligence,  being  placed 
in  an  hypnotic  sleep  by  an  experimenter  in  one  of  the  institutions 
of  learning  in  this  city,  pins,  needles,  etc.,  were  used  upon  him 
without  a  tremor  of  his  muscles.  Afterwards  he  was  informed  that 
but  one  side  of  his  body  would  be  insensible  to  pain,  whilst  the 
other  would  remain  normal.  The  idea  was  carried  out.  The  young 
man  felt  no  distress  when  needles,  pins,  and  sharp-pointed  knife- 
blades  were  thrust  into  his  flesh  upon  the  side  purported  to  be  sense- 
less to  pain,  but  invariably  flinched  and  drew  himself  away  when 
the  normal  side  was  even  touched  with  the  pricking  instruments. 
He  was  put  through  other  interesting  tests,  with  happy  results; 
that  is,  the  operator's  success  with  this  subject  was  conclusive. 

Example  3. — Miss  W.,  aged  eighteen;  pupil  of  a  seminary  for 
young  ladies ;  nervous  temperament ;  bright,  active,  and  vivacious ; 
one  of  the  guests  at  a  summer  boarding-house  at  which  the  writer 
was  stopping.  In  this  case  several  experiments  in  Class  2,  collective 
suggestive  influence,  had  been  attempted,  and  were  invariably 
highly  successful,  such  as  finding  a  handkerchief,  a  ring,  a  key,  or 
picking  out  a  certain  person  from  the  midst  of  the  audience,  some 
thirty  in  number.  Evening  after  evening  these  trials  were  made 
with  Miss  W.  as  the  particular  subject.  Finally  it  occurred  to  the 
writer,  who  was  conducting  the  experiments,  that  if  the  young  lady 
was  so  amenable  to  mind  influence,  why  not  carry  the  attempt  to 
the  true  hypnotic  period.  This  was  proposed  and  explained  to  her, 
and  with  her  consent  the  test  was  made,  and  from  that  time  Miss 
W.  was  able  to  accomplish  many  astonishing  feats  at  the  will  of  the 
operator.    She  was  an  exceedingly  impressionable  subject. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  the  modus  operandi  is  given 
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in  extenso.  Mias  \V.  wad  conducted  to  another  apartment,  ofuallj 
by  a  committee  of  two.  One  ptTAon  was  geDerally  selected  by  the  au- 
dience and  told  to  write  any  command  or  wi«h  upon  a  piece  of  paper, 
eaid  writing  afterwards  Uiiig  hc»en  only  by  the  operator.  The  paper 
was  then  concealed.  Abt^olute  quietness  was  now  requested,  and 
Miss  W.  was  bnjught  back  to  the  room.  The  operator  lr>oked  her 
fiiedly  in  the  eyes  and  passed  his  hands  lightly  once  or  twice  acrois 
her  forehead.  She  was  then  blindfolded.  The  operator,  with  his 
fingers  upon  the  pulse  of  her  right  wrist,  said,  impre^ively  and 
authoritatively,  '^  A  certain  thing  is  required  of  you  to  do.  I  am 
thinking  of  that  thing.    Go  and  do  it." 

Willi  that  bhe  was  released.  There  would  be  hesitation  for  a 
moment,  but,  being  urged  by  the  sharp  command,  **  Do  my  bid- 
ding !"  she  would  begin  a  rather  uncertain  tour  of  the  room,  amid 
profound  silence,  and  when  wavering  in  her  movements,  a  quick 
injunction  reassured  her.  At  the  completion  of  the  experiments, 
the  concealed  pajH/r  always  testified  to  the  success  of  them. 

Whilst  they  produced  astoni.-hment  and  entertainment  for  the 
audience,  they  seemed  to  alTnrd  the  young  lady  in  question  a  pecu- 
liar delight,  for  she  invariablv  «..ULrht  out  the  writer  "to  prarti^e 
upon  her,"  as  she  called  it,  \\  r  her  friends  made  an  < 

visit.  When  asked  what  her  sensations  were,  she  replied,  **  None 
worth  8}K'aking  of.  1  simply  allow  my  mind  to  become  a  blank,  if 
that  is  possible,  and  think  of  nothing  but  what  I  must  do  for  Dr. 
Neall.     I  seem  to  Ije  in  a  dazj'd  omdition,  *  vaguely  lied 

to  do  something  al)<)Ut  wiiiili  1  havr  a  ••♦•n:  dea.     .\..   .   4  am 

told  to  *  wake  up,'  1  always  have  this  nt.r  •  .-  -]"  li.  I  really  do  not 
mind  it;  it  is  a  little  exhausting,  but  the  effects  do  not  last  long.** 

It  would  be  absurd  to  declare  that  every  person  could  be  brou^'ht 
to  the  stage  exrin|)litied  in  Class  4.  It  would  be  simply  impossible. 
But  it  is  without  fenr  of  contradinion  that  tl  •*  made 

that  almost  every  j)erson  can  U*  bnnight  tu  t'"»  i  um-  lunncnce  of 
Class  :i 

Class  1  is  employe<l  as  a  mattrr  of  course,  often  unconsrtmiily 
»o  by  the  dentist,  but  when  Claj.s  3  is  used,  it  is  the  rwtilt  of 
gent  study.    .\  few  hints  as  to  practical  work  an*  apr 

The  HubjcHH  Iwing  plnt-id  in  an  easy,  co:  ^ 

bright  object — a  highly  p- 
or  a  new  silver  coin — is  ii«!u  "mnii  .  :^;n    -i 
eyes.     Thr  gaze  is  concentrn**  <^  mn.n  thin  l.r 
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fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  with  the  mind  dwelling  only  upon  this 
one  idea.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  an  impressionable  person 
will  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  render  ready  obedience  to  an  authori- 
tative tone.  Or,  as  has  been  suggested  and  used  in  France,  several 
bright  objects  may  be  hung  upon  the  ends  of  fine  silken  cords,  and 
the  whole  made  to  swiftly  revolve  by  aid  of  special  mechanism. 
The  subject  keeps  his  eyes  upon  "the  scintillating  circle  for  a  given 
period,  and  a  quiescent,  obedient  mind  results.  A  number  of  per- 
sons have  been  so  controlled  at  one  time. 

A  Simple  Lesson  in  Mind  Concentration. — The  learner,  or  be- 
ginner, is  to  fix  his  whole  thought  and  attention  upon  the  hack  of 
the  head  of  a  person  unconscious  of  the  other's  presence.  The  op- 
portunity for  such  an  experiment  is  afforded  at  lecture,  entertain- 
ment, or  other  public  gathering.  The  novice  fixes  his  earnest  gaze 
upon  the  back  of  the  head  of  a  friend  some  seats  in  advance.  He 
is  to  determine,  to  will,  that  the  friend  must  be  influenced,  and 
must  turn  around  and  recognize  him.  By  constant  practice  this 
becomes  easy  of  accomplishment.  In  fact,  being  aware  that  some 
one  has  his  eyes  upon  you  is  no  new  thought,  but  to  systematically 
exercise  one's  brain  in  order  to  produce  the  effect  may  be  new  to 
many. 

The  next  lesson  deals  simply  with  the  idea  of  looking  intently 
into  the  eyes  of  a  person  when  talking,  steadily,  unwaveringly.  The 
power  of  holding  the  eye  without  movement  must  be  practised 
assiduously.  Looking  fixedly  into  one's  own  eyes  in  a  looking-glass 
affords  excellent  opportunity  for  experiment. 

After  these  lessons  have  been  thoroughly  mastered,  the  graver 
considerations  of  the  other  phases  may  be  entered  upon.  The  line 
of  study  for  the  dentist,  in  connection  with  hypnotic  suggestion,  is 
in  the  cultivation  of  a  firm,  clear  gaze  of  the  eye ;  an  authoritative, 
positive  way  of  expressing  one's  self;  a  determination  to  overcome 
resistance;  a  steady  grasp  upon  one's  temper;  certain  passes  of 
the  hand,  which  in  some  cases  are  indispensable;  and  the  gaining 
of  the  subject's  full  confidence. 

If  these  rules  are  well  considered  and  carried  into  effect  at  the 
chair,  the  dentist  will  meet  with  greater  success  in  difficult,  trying 
operations  than  if  they  were  ignored  or  regarded  as  being  of  no 
moment  in  the  practice  of  dentistry. 
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I'lii:  i:ii()L()OY  ()\   rvoKinKKA  alveolaris 

IHSCOVKIJKI)  so  STATKD 

UY    IiH.    H.    V.    AiihlMilUN,   UOLUAbOUO,    S.    C. 

TiiEUE  is  rpcorded  in  the  Intkhxational  Dental  Jolrn'al  for 
July,  1890,  a  \m\wv  written  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Younger,  and  read  by  him 
before  The  New  York  Institute  of  Stonintolog>%  April  4,  1899,  in 
which  he  represents  to  have  dii^oovered  the  true  cau»c  of  pyorrhceay 
and  ri'ported  cases  (very  extreme)  treated  and  cured. 

Dr.  Younger  is  a  prominent  memln'r  of  the  dental  profession, 
and  d«>ul)tle88  is  conijH'tent  for  successful  exivution  of  work  in  gen- 
eral practice  in  which  8U{)erior  skill  is  requisite,  and  to  make  bac- 
terial investigations  to  some  extent.  But  in  this  instance  he  haa 
erred  and  blundered  badly  (an  occasional  occurrence  with  the  most 
skilful  and  scientific),  and  must  of  necessity  do  his  work  of  inves- 
tigation over,  and  make  it  more  thorough,  if  he  wishes  to  eatabliah 
his  theory  as  truth  beyond  cjuestioning. 

The  do<;tor  expre:>ses  his  convictions  very  pointedly  as  to  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  true  etiology  of  pyorrhoea,  but  unfortunately 
cannot  and  does  not  find  the  cause  until  the  disease  has  played 
havoc  with  the  soft  tissues  and  alveolus,  and  has  almost  run  its 
course. 

In  readiii;^'  tin-  j»iHHr  ii  \Niii  pn^riii  a>  evident  to  the  mind  of 
any  dentist  at  all  familiar  with  the  disi>a.se  in  ((uestion  and  inter- 
ested in  investigations  for  canst-  that  Dr.  Younger's  findings  are  out 
of  place  and  are  misleading.  Work  of  invi^stigation  for  caoae  of  ft 
local  disease  must  commence  at  location  of  first  perception,  the 
iM'ginning,  and  not  at  the  winding-up  or  tenninus  of  a  disc^asc  in  a 
distant  hx-ation.  The  locality  of  commenciMuent  of  diM^aso  must 
first  be  determined;  then  take  it  in  its  in»ipi«*ncy.  and  follow  its 
progress,  and  ret«»rd  carefully  the  variixi  features  and  chang«-  ^'»r 
data  and  guidance. 

In  no  disease  is  then*  lx»tter-definetl   features  in  the  x 
stages  of  progress  than   in   this  disi»as4\  pyorrhcra  alvinilaris,  to 
called. 

I  have  long  contended  that  the  n       ' 
was   errontHius   an«l   misleading.   an«l    uniii    «i 
wouM  continue  a  mvsterv  n"^  >  >»ii-l..   m.?  u.i  ....,, . 
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readily  in  the  early  stages  and  treated  as  successfully  as  it  should  be. 
It  is  unquestionably  a  pericemental  trouble,  commencing  at  the 
gingival  margin,  varying  in  features  during  progress  to  destruction 
of  alveolus  and  loss  of  teeth.  A  disease  must  not  be  diagnosed  and 
named  by  symptoms  and  features  that  are  never  present  except  in 
the  advanced  stages,  as  is  the  case  generally  with  this  disease.  The 
deposits  on  the  roots  of  teeth,  pus  formation,  and  waste  of  the 
alveolar  process  are  never  perceptible  until  the  disease  has  made 
considerable  progress.  Hence  the  absurdity  of  the  name,  pyorrhoea 
alveolaris. 

There  must  be,  and  is,  a  beginning,  starting-point,  with  ever- 
present  diagnostic  features,  in  this,  as  in  all  defined  local  diseases. 
With  this  fact  established,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  wander 
about  in  investigating  for  cause  or  question  as  to  the  point  first  to 
be  investigated  and  treatment  to  be  applied. 

The  name  gingiva  pericementitis,  which  better  defines,  locates, 
and  makes  more  explicit  the  disease  in  its  incipiency  and  early 
stages,  would,  I  think,  more  correctly  guide  us.  At  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  when  it  is  just  perceptible  at  the  margin  of  the  gum, 
it  is  definitely  outlined  with  diagnostic  marks,  and  is  as  distinctly 
a  disease  as  when  further  advanced,  and  as  many  other  diseases. 
The  symptoms  following  in  course  of  progress,  deposits,  pus  for- 
mation, waste  of  membrane  around  the  roots,  and  waste  of  alveolar 
process,  are  but  sequences  to  be  looked  for  if  the  disease  is  neglected. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  every  well-defined  case  of  gingiva 
pericementitis  deposits  on  roots  of  teeth  and  pyorrhoea  will  be  rec- 
ognized; they  are  never-failing  features,  and  to  effect  a  cure 
(treatment  speedy  or  prolonged)  without  effectively  removing  the 
deposits  is  impossible.  The  removal  must  be  accomplished  with 
suitably  shaped,  smooth  edge  scalers.  The  application  of  acids 
to  soften  deposits  is  useless,  as  none  so  far  has  proved  effective. 

If  treatment  is  commenced  in  the  early  stages,  there  will  be 
neither  deposits  nor  pus  (pyorrhoea)  to  contend  with,  and  cure  can 
be  easily  effected. 

The  chief  error  committed  by  Dr.  Younger  in  his  work  of  in- 
vestigation for  cause  of  the  disease  consists  in  his  beginning  with 
the  disease  in  the  advanced  stages,  with  the  consequent  symptoms^ 
and  not  with  the  disease  in  its  incipiency. 

If  a  "  specific  bacillus"  is  the  true  cause  of  the  disease,  as  stated 
by  Dr.  Younger,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  found  and  located  at  the 
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gingival  margin,  the  locality  where  the  diaetie  (not  pyorrbcea) 
first  makes  its  appcaranco. 

Dr.  Younger  says,  "  What  I  personally  consider  pyorrha?a  to 
be.  It  is  characterize<l  by  an  inflammation  of  the  gums,  a  dejKwit 
of  charartoristic  grei'nish-^Tay  or  slate-colored  tartar,  and  waj^ting 
of  the  alveoli,  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  pus  and  pus  [x»<ket« 
between  the  t(M)th  and  alveolus;  the  dixase  being  due,  as  1  U-lieve, 
to  a  specific  bacillus;"  and  says,  "  The  cause  of  the  depo«ita  around 
the  teeth  is  due  to  the  presence  of  bacteria ;"  also,  that  **  in  the  pni 
taken  from  the  deep  parts,  the  location  where  the  active  destruction 
of  the  alveoli  is  going  on,  numerous  bacteria  are  found."  Then  be 
says,  "  Enough  has  been  learnrtl  to  satisfy  us  in  this,  at  least:  That 
we  have  a  distinct,  specific  bacillus  found  in  th»^'  true  cases  of 
pyorrhcea  that  is  found  only  in  those  diseased  jwrtions  which  are 
not  contaminated  by  septic  material ;  in  other  words,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  normal  bacteria  of  the  mouth,  rendered  viru- 
lent through  some  agency  which  is  not  yet  determined."  He  fur- 
ther says,  **  This  bacilhis  is  not  found  along  the  alveolar  edge  of  the 
tooth;  it  is  not  found  in  the  collections  of  tartar  along  the  gingival 
margin;  it  is  found  only  in  the  deep-seated  po<k.t^  uh.r.-  th.-  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  disease  is  progressing." 

If  this  bacillus,  of  which  Dr.  Younger  has  written,  is  truly 
what  he  says  he  believes  it  to  be, — one  of  the  nonnal  bacteria  of  the 
mouth, — how  can  it  be  a  specific  bacillus,  and  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease? If  the  cause  in  ((uestion,  it  ought  to  be  foun<l  along  the  alveo- 
lar edge  and  in  the  deposits  along  the  gingival  margins,  and  not 
only  in  the  deep-seated  pmkets,  for  at  the  margins  the  disease  com- 
mences, and  the  deposits  along  the  gingival  margins  are  the  same 
in  quality  as  those  located  lower  down  or  farther  up  towards  the 
apex  of  the  roots. 

If  the  doctor  will  renew  and  n^ntinue  lus  iir.  :or 

more  definite  and  ronvineing  n^sults.  1  think  it  mor-  ^  ' 

he  will  view  the  sulijeet  dilTerently.  and  will  pnK.u;.. 
that  the  **  sjKxific  bacillus"  of  which  he  has  written  and  r  .ts 

to  be  the  true  cause  of  disease  is  nothing  more  nor  lew  llian  w 
bacteria  much  improved.  develojxMl,  and  vivifietl  by  migration  snd  a 
plentiful  supply  of  good  nourishment,  favorable  to  growth  and  ac- 
tion of  bacilli,  a  constHjuence  an«l  not  a  cause.     Such  would  be  a 
reasonable  conclusion,  at  least,  until  thert^  can  be  prodocmi 
evidence  of  their  j)reseniv  at  the  gingi^'»l  inarvnn 
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Ordinarily  it  is  wisest  and  best  not  to  herald  a  new  theory,  or 
discovery  involving  minute  scientific  work,  until  facts  are  estab- 
lished beyond  a  question  of  doubt ;  then  no  one  would  be  led  astray, 
and  there  would  be  less  room  or  cause  for  questioning  and  contro- 
versy, and  facts  revealed  through  scientific  investigation  would  be 
more  universally  acceptable,  and  progress  would  develop  more 
rapidly. 

Scientific  investigations  are  daily  developing  to  our  minds  new 
lights,  beauties,  and  wonders.  Developments  most  surprising  and 
startling  may,  must  be  anticipated,  and  as  science  reveals  and 
establishes  new  truths,  we  must  accept  and  profit  by  them.  But  we 
must  be  cautious,  and  not  hastily  jump  at  or  accept  conclusions, 
nor  take  for  granted  that  every  new  theory  advanced  and  pro- 
claimed to  be  evolved  through  scientific  investigation  is  truth  be- 
yond questioning,  for  we  have,  to  the  contrary,  too  many  evidences 
of  error.  Whenever  there  is  evidence  of  inconsistencies  and  lack  of 
thoroughness  in  the  handling  and  presentation  of  any  subject,  there 
is  just  cause  for  questioning,  and  the  sooner  it  begins  the  better 
for  science  and  all  concerned. 

A  knowledge  of  the  true  cause  of  gingiva  pericementitis — 
pyorrhoea,  if  preferred — is  desirable,  and  may  possibly  be  revealed 
to  lis  in  course  of  time;  so  far  it  has  not  been.  Yet  we  can  diag- 
nose the  disease  correctly,  and  treat  successfully,  by  making  it  a 
point  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 

In  reading  Dr.  Younger's  paper,  any  one  would  reasonably  infer 
that  he  deals  with  the  disease  in  the  chronic  stage  altogether.  He 
says,  "  The  treatment  of  pyorrhoea  involves,  first,  the  removal  of 
every  particle  of  the  deposit;  secondly,  the  maintenance  of  the 
tooth  in  rigid  position  while  the  process  of  repair  around  the  root 
is  going  on;  in  other  words,  until  the  complete  proliferation,  at- 
tachment, and  thorough  organization  of  tissue  has  been  established ; 
and,  thirdlv,  the  restoration  of  attachment  between  the  soft  tissues 
of  the  alveolus  and  the  root."  He  cites  a  case  treated  and  cured 
after  all  the  teeth  had  lost  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  alveolar 
support,  and  teeth  "  leaned  in  all  directions,  simply  being  held  by 
their  apical  attachment."  Also  another  case  in  which  '^  all  the 
upper  incisors  projected  more  than  half  their  length  from  their 
sockets,  retained  only  by  apical  attachment."  These  certainly 
were  very  extreme  cases,  and  cures  effected  under  such  circum- 
stances would  evidence  a  feature  of  skill  greatly  to  be  admired  and 
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commended,  and  we  will  not  doubt  but  that  Dr.  Younger  could 
prove  equal  to  such  a  ta,slc,  but  in  this  instance  he  failed.  The 
doctor,  like  most  of  us,  sometimes  miscalculates,  and  through  zeal 
and  desire  to  effect  a  cure  pronounces  a  cure  before  cure  is  com- 
plete^ as  is  plainly  evidenced  in  the  case  recited,  in  which  there  was 
so  much  loss  of  the  alveolar  process.  The  doctor  sajn,  "  I  had 
cured  this  gentleman  of  ])yorrha?a,  hut  his  lower  teeth  were  still  in 
the  embrace  of  ligatures  waiting  for  them  to  beoome  rigid,  when 
he  suffered  from  an  attack  of  asthma  complicated  with  other  or- 
ganic disturbances,"  when  one  day  the  patient  called  and  wished 
him  to  look  and  see  what  had  happened.  He  looked,  and  to  hia 
surprise  he  found  an  ugly  state  of  things;  treatment  had  to  be 
renewed  and  continued  for  some  time.  The  facts  as  stated  by  the 
doctor  art*  proof  positive  that  he  was  over-sanguine,  and  sappoeed 
a  cure  efTected  when  it  was  not  a  cure.  Had  the  cure  been  com- 
plete, as  he  imagined,  there  could  not  have  occurred  such  a  state  of 
things  in  so  brief  a  period ;  evidently  it  was  a  case  of  dismissal  of 
patient  before  cure  was  complete,  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  in 
practice, — none  of  us  are  exempt. 

A  cure  is  a  cure,  and,  when  definitely  established,  a  case  of 
asthma  with  other  complications  cannot  in  any  way  bring  about  or 
cause  return  of  the  disease'.  I  think  the  doctor  will  so  decide  xi 
he  will  carefully  consider  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  expression  "apical  attachment"  is  very  indefinite,  bat  my 
estimate  of  it  is  that  when  a  tooth  is  held  in  place  by  such  delicate 
support,  immediate  extraction  is  safest  and  best  practice,  for  the 
cliancf's  of  restoration  to  firmness  in  sockets  through  any  line  of 
treatment  are  very  limited.  A  loosened  tooth  niav  U»  in.l.'finitolr 
retained  in  the  mouth,  but  it  is  never  advisable. 

As  regards  the  case  re|K)rted,  of  incisors  **  projecting-  ':  :.»  than 
half  their  length  from  their  sockets.*'  it  was  a  strange  freak,  cer- 
tainly not  a  frtHjuent  occurrence  with  the  disease.  During  many 
years'  practice  in  treatment  of  the  disease  I  have  wilncMcd  no  mch 
feature.  The  qui»stinn  arisi»s.  What  U^came  of  the  vacuum*  created 
by  the  protrusion  of  the  n>ots  from  their  S4X'kcts?  Hcrt*  is  greet 
room  for  surmising  and  s|HH'ulation.  but  to  shorten  the  matter, 
and  for  enlightenment  without  effort  to  obtain  by  investigation, 
wo  will  ask  that  the  doctor  explain,  as  be  restored  the  teeth  to  their 
sockets  and  left  them  with  surrounding  tissues  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion.    We  will  not  question  the  c<>rrectnc«s  of  tiie  d.>  '  '*-  "^port. 
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but  it  is  permissible  and  reasonable  to  presume  the  teeth  would  not 
long  remain  as  replaced ;  nature's  laws  and  the  nature  of  this  disease 
would  combine  against  such  a  result. 

This  is  a  disease  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  not  so  frequent  as 
Dr.  Younger  represents.  He  says,  "At  least  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  population  suffer  with  some  form  of  the  disease."  Therein  the 
doctor  commits  a  blunder  (many  do).  There  is  but  one  form  of 
the  disease,  but  there  are  sundry  features  that  present  as  the  disease 
progresses.  I  speak  pointedly  and  positively  on  this  subject,  for 
such  are  my  convictions,  established  through  practice  and  watchful 
observation,  and  I  feel  assured  that  investigation  and  time  will 
confirm  the  verity  of  my  assertions.  The  percentage  of  cases  of 
this  disease  in  proportion  to  population  is  large,  but  nine  per  cent, 
in  place  of  ninety  would  be  a  liberal  estimate.  All  classes  and 
grades  of  society  are  subject  to  it,  and  it  seems  to  be  on  the  increase, 
and  is  more  common  in  remote  rural  sections  and  with  the  poorer 
and  neglected  classes  in  towns  and  cities  than  with  the  higher  and 
better-to-do  grades  of  society, — the  cause  evident  upon  reflection. 

It  is  not  dependent  upon  any  particular  state  of  the  system  for- 
origin,  for  all  alike,  the  robust  and  the  feeble,  seem  to  be  equally 
subject  to  it;  nor  is  it  a  consequence  or  in  any  way  complicated 
with  any  other  disease.  It  is  independent,  distinct,  and  well  de- 
fined, always  first  perceptible  at  the  margin  of  the  gums,  develops 
more  and  more  plainly,  with  diagnostic  features,  and  progresses 
(let  the  general  state  of  the  system  be  what  it  may)  stage  by  stage, 
with  features  never  varying,  developing  until  it  abates  with  destruc- 
tion of  the  alveolar  process  and  loss  of  teeth. 

It  is  amenable  to  treatment,  and  a  large  percentage  of  cases  can 
be  cured  if  treatment  is  not  too  long  delayed.  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease  the  treatment  is  simple,  and  need  not  be  of  long  dura- 
tion. In  cases  well  advanced,  deposits  on  roots  and  teeth  loose,  the 
first  thing  requisite  is  to  determine  the  extent  of  waste  of  the  alveo- 
lar process  and  the  strength  of  teeth  in  sockets.  In  a  majority  of 
cases,  when  teeth  are  much  loose  and  have  lost  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  alveolar  support,  immediate  extraction  I  have  found 
to  be  wisest  and  best  practice;  also  the  extraction  of  all  diseased 
and  non-useful  roots.  This  procedure  is  justified  and  advised, 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  restoration  of  alveolar  process  when 
destroyed  by  this  disease  never  can  be  effected  for  the  support  of 
teeth;  and  for  another  fact,  that  loosened  teeth  and  diseased  roots 
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had  l>cttcr  be  out  of  the  montli  than  in,  as  guch  ar«*  aKinv*  hurtful 
to  health  to  some  extent 

I  have  thoroughly  w-.wtl  the  merits  of  lactic  acid  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease,  hut  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  f^uch  retolta 
as  reported  by  Dr.  Younpor 

^fy  exp«»rienre  in  tlip  u.-*' (•:  '''uric  arid  ju*  •!-  •  ..•:  -in/ 
that  n  very  largo  percontago  of  an  Ix?  cun*!  wiiiun  v^',  W'-.-k.-i, 

a  small  porrentngo  will  n-quir-  _  r  time,  nay  from  three  to  four 
weeks,  a  smaller  percentage  still  cannot  be  cured  by  treatment^  and 
the  only  remedy  for  relief  is  extraction. 

I  do  not  longer  attempt  to  restore  alveolar  process,  nor  do  I  try 
to  effect  union  of  alveolar  tissues  with  roots  of  teeth  denuded  of 
natural  in«'mi)rane  hy  thi.-*  disease.  My  efforts  in  that  dinvtion 
have  proved  a  complete  failure.  T  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  mo8t  that  can  1k^  accomplished  hy  any  process  of  treatment  is  to 
check  the  disea-se  and  establish  a  healthy  state  of  osseous  and  soft 
tissues,  and  to  so  tone  up  and  strengthen  the  gums  as  to  effect  a 
close  fit  to  the  roots  of  teeth,  and  by  persistent,  regular  use  of  tooth- 
brush and  mojlorato  fingi»r-prossure  on  gums  as  netHle<l,  and  occa- 
sional ap})lication  of  a  suitable  tonic  and  astringent  mouth-wash, 
to  effect  coniinued  close  proximity  of  soft  tissues  to  root-  f..  t>r»- 
vent  ingnss  of  particles  of  food  during  proct^ss  of  ma  »n. 

This,  in  my  ju<lgment.  is  the  extent  of  possibilities  of  accomplish- 
ment by  tri'atmont  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  It  ia 
nee<]les8  and  unwise  for  us  to  proft»ss  to  Ik*  able  to  accomplish  mor« 
in  treatment  of  disease  than  is  rea.sonable  and  p«>ssible.  There  is 
a  limit  to  p(»ssibiliti«'s.  and  a  line  beyond  which  we  cannot  prenuma 
to  venture  with  safety  to  the  credit  nf  the  profession. 

Further  detail  ct>ncerning  this  disease,  as  to  treatment  or  other- 
wise, would  make  this  paj)er  too  lengthy.  But  before  closing  I 
will  mention  for  consideration  several  special  featun*-* 

The  disease  never  extends  beyond  definitely  1     * 

usual  pain  and  diM<»infnrt  atten' 

•oft  tissue's  of  the  niouth  art*  but  ^ui;ui.;  i-i.-^-.*  ...- - 

not  at  all)  with  this  disease. 

Occlusion  of  the  jaws  with  firmt^t  pn^ssure  during  procras  of 
mastication  s<ddom  causes  a  finding  of  dlsci>mfort,  A  penoQ  it 
often  troubled  with  the  disease  to  the  extent  of  •'  on  rodi 

and  pus  formation,  and  are  not  aware  ft  f  diacooi- 

fort  that  the  mouth  is  not  in  a  healthy  ci'ii'uu.mi 
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Pus  follows  deposits,  and  never  ceases  so  long  as  deposits  are 
adherent  to  roots.  The  deposits  never  attach  except  to  the  cemen- 
tum.  Enamel  and  smooth  dentine  are  exempt.  Ordinary  tartar 
will,  often  does,  adhere  to  the  deposit  peculiar  to  this  disease,  but 
the  deposit  of  the  disease  never  forms  and  adheres  to  ordinary 
tartar.  The  application  of  acids  to  soften  the  deposit  is  non- 
effective. No  acid  known  will  accomplish  such  a  result  in  the 
mouth. 

Some  persons  pass  through  life  troubled  with  this  disease  for 
thirty  or  forty  years,  sustaining  loss  of  many  teeth,  with  freedom 
from  any  type  of  indigestion,  and  all  the  while  enjoying  compara- 
tively good  health.  Others  suffer  in  health  until  this  disease  is 
treated  and  cured,  after  which,  improvement  of  general  health  is 
perceptible. 

The  disease  seldom,  if  ever,  commences  after  the  age  of  forty. 
I  feel  confident  I  have  never  seen  a  case  in  its  incipiency  after  that 
age. 

When  all  other  remedies  fail  to  cure,  much  may  be  accomplished 
by  judicious  use  of  sulphuric  acid. 


DENTAL   EDUCATION.! 

by  dk.  eugene  s.  talbot^  chicago^  ill. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Academy  op 
Dental  Science^ — I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  it  is  high  time 
that  dental  education  was  placed  upon  a  broader  basis  than  now 
exists.  It  is  admitted  that,  when  the  brain  is  concentrated  upon 
one  department  of  science  and  severed  from  others,  it  is  narrowed 
and  the  important  matters  are  neglected.  This  is  true  particularly 
of  dentistry.  The  establishment  of  distinct  dental  colleges  in  1840 
began  the  narrowing  of  our  calling.  From  year  to  year  this  narrow- 
ing has  been  going  on  until,  to-day,  we  do  not  know  whether  we  are 
a  trade  or  a  profession.  Students  in  dental  colleges  look  upon 
anatomy,  physiology,  materia  medica,  and  chemistry  as  fads  dis- 
tinct from  filling  cavities  of  the  teeth  and  crown-  and  bridge-work, 

^  Read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Dental  Science,  April  4,  1900. 
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the  central  notions  taught  in  dental  collegcf.  The  tendency  to 
narrow  Hpecialism  is  strong,  and,  together  with  commercialism, 
narrows  the  profession  from  year  to  year 

The  National  School  of  Technique  is  the  last  straw  upon  the 
breaking  camel's  back.    The  central  idea  of  pn  .n  of  caritiei 

and  filling  teeth  has  bei'n  pu«»h(Ml  to  its  rxtrenir  .^..^i.  "  MeAtnre- 
ment  of  cavities"  and  cutting  away  hard,  sound,  healthy  tiitiie  on 
approximal  surfaces,  while  neglecting  to  remove  the  cause  of  decay, 
is,  essentially,  removing  arm  or  leg  because  finger  or  toe  is  diseased. 

A  bill  is  now  lx?fore  Congress  for  the  appointment  of  dentists  in 
the  army  and  the  navy.  Should  this  bill  become  a  law,  what  dentist 
would  be  cjualifKHl  to  go  to  the  Philippines  and  cope  with  the  dis- 
eases of  the  mouth  and  jaws  from  which  the  soldiers  are  now  suf- 
fering? To  be  sure,  he  could  measure  cavities,  cut  away  good, 
sound  tissue,  and  fill  teeth ;  but  what  scientific  status  could  such  a 
man  have? 

Dental  literature  and  dental  societies  of  to-day  exhibit  marked 
evidences  of  lack  of  broad  scientific  principles.  The  jaws  and  teeth 
are  intimately  related  parts  of  the  general  organism.  Diaeaaas 
which  affect  the  body  or  an  organ  also  affect  the  jaws  and  teeth, 
and  decayed  teeth  and  diseases  of  the  jaws  affect  the  general  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  With  all  the  skill  of  dental  mechanics,  dentista 
are  unable  to  arrest  decay,  nor  will  they  be  by  the  present  methoda 
of  practice.  Decay  of  the  teeth  is  ever  on  the  increase.  Depart- 
ments of  medicine  have  already  taken  steps  to  inquire  into  the 
cause. 

Interstitial  gingivitis,  or  so-called  pyorrhcea  alveolaris,  ia  mora 
to  be  dreaded  than  decay  of  the  teeth.  Since  eighty  per  cent,  of 
this  disease  is  due  to  systemic  causes  which  cannot  be  reached  by 
local  treatment,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  profession  are  at  tea  as  to 
causes  and  ultimate  results. 

The  first  paper  \\\Hm  irregularities  i»i  i  .n 

the  year  1T0(>,  yet  one  hundred  and  four  vva.-  ui^  "    n 

two  dental  colleges  claims  that  it  is  a  subjoi't  for  '  ■     •  ' 

than  to-day.  .\ not  her  professor  indulgi**  in  the  charUt«n-like  cant 
that  it  is  enough  for  him  to  know  how  to  treat  the  d«  y.  and 

he  cares  nothing  for  the  cau.««e.     1  .  however,  has  brrn  said  to 

show  that  broader  medical  training  is  necessary  if  patients  are  to 
bo  treated  in  an  int.  "  'T. 

There  was  once  a r  -^v  .^-'^l^oUegt  taachinr    Such 
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teaching  in  its  narrow  limits,  however,  soon  becomes  deteriorating. 
The  tendency  to  overtreat  and  overdo  certain  operations  is  now  well 
established.  Two  decades  ago  I  expressed  the  opinion,  to  which  I 
still  more  emphatically  adhere,  that  if  progress  was  to  be  made  in 
dentistry,  it  must  be  along  the  lines  of  a  broad  medical  education. 

The  country  is  full  of  inferior  dental  colleges  graduating  stu- 
dents unfitted  for  practice.  Better  schools  are  kept  at  a  lower  level 
by  the  National  Board  of  Dental  Faculties  because  of  these  schools. 
Why  such  universities  as  Harvard,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
University  of  Michigan,  Northwestern  University,  and  others  stand- 
ing high  in  educational  matters  otherwise,  allow  the  dental  depart- 
ments to  fall  so  low  is  beyond  my  conjecture. 

"  The  government  of  Belgium  is  considering  a  bill  advanced  by 
the  majority  of  physicians  to  suppress  the  diploma  of  dentistry 
and  only  allow  the  practice  of  dentistry  to  qualified  physicians  as 
a  branch  of  the  medical  sciences,  like  laryngology,  ophthalmology, 
etc.  Beco,  the  chairman  of  the  special  committee,  enumerates, 
among  the  reasons  for  this  step,  the  overcrowding  of  the  medical 
profession  and  the  necessity  for  considering  dentistry  as  an  impor- 
tant and  lucrative  specialty  in  the  domain  of  general  medicine.  The 
standard  that  has  hitherto  been  required  of  dentists  has  been  so  low 
that  some  change  is  imperative,  and  suppression  of  special  diplomas 
to  dentists  seems  the  simplest  and  most  practical  solution  of  the 
question  under  the  present  circumstances."  ^ 

"  A  memorial  has  been  presented  to  the  Board  of  Management 
of  the  London  Hospital,  signed  by  about  four-and-twenty  gentle- 
men who  hold,  or  have  held,  the  office  of  dental  surgeon  to  metro- 
politan general  hospitals,  urging  that  all  candidates  for  these  ap- 
pointments should  be  required  to  be  registered  both  upon  the 
Medical  and  Dental  Eegisters.  There  seems  to  be  several  good 
reasons  why  such  a  course  should  be  adopted;  hospitals  require  of 
their  surgeons  the  possession  of  the  Fellowship  (which  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  possessed  by  several  of  the  dental  surgeons),  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why,  in  the  case  of  a  dental  surgeon,  they 
should  be  content  with  the  license  in  dental  surgery,  which  is  the 
minimum  qualification  which  entitles  a  man  to  practise  dentistry. 
Then,  again,  he  is  concerned  much  more  with  the  teaching  of  medi- 
cal than  of  dental  students,  and  he  will  not  alone  be  in  a  better  posi- 

^  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  February  17,  1900. 
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tion  to  avail  himself  of  ca^-ft  which  lie  on  the  liorder  Ir-  ••••-•:  bur- 
ger}' and  (lentistrv,  but  he  will  teach  with  more  au:..  ..:.  and 
influence  if  ho  Ije  qualified  in  medicine  and  surgen*.  The  memorial, 
therefore,  appears  to  Ik?  well  timed  and  its  arguments  well  grounded. 
It  will,  without  doubt,  have  much  weight  with  the  body  to  which  it 
is  addressed."  * 

Dr.    E.    A.    Bu;;uL'    int<>riu-    mt-    luai    to    j.>raLii-  y    m 

Austria  one  must  Ik? 'a  graduate  of  medicine. 

It  will  Im'  .xri'M,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the 
dentist  should  be  medically  educated.  There  are  many  profeMon 
and  teachers,  even  in  our  university  dental  departments,  who  taj 
that  they  do  not  iK'lieve  that  it  is  necessar}*  for  the  dentist  to  be 
medically  educated  to  practise  his  profession.  This  feeling,  no 
doubt,  i.s  duo  to  tho  fact  that  thoy  have  Uvn  educated  along  these 
narrow  linos.  Thoir  lack  of  knowledp*  of  p-noral  pathology  demon- 
strated by  thoir  writin^rs  is  a  standing  Winn's.-*  of  thi.s  deficiency. 

When  the  subject  of  a  medical  education  is  suggested  for  den- 
tists, the  old  hackneyed  reply  is  always  made  that  too  much  time 
and  money  are  riH|uired  for  the  dentist  to  take  \yo\\\  a  medical  and  a 
dental  course.  Lately  it  has  Ik^ou  claime<l,  mon^over.  that  lengthen- 
ing of  tho  medical  course  of  .«tudy  and  the  necosj.ar}*  lalwratory  work 
make  it  impo.ssiblo  for  tho  dentist  t"  ...\.r  Uith  medicine  and  den- 
tistry. 

Dr.  N.  8.  Davis,  the  father  of  the  American  Mi^lical  Associa- 
tion, president  of  the  Ninth  International  Medical  Congresa,  settled 
i"  -e  questions  more  than  thrtv  d«  'i^o.    In  n-        '  'le 

priiiimont  «»tTorod  by  Dr.  ('.  W.  Sp.iiii«iiMg.  then  i  e 

American  Dontal  Association, — '*  To  tho  presidont  ,vi 

.Mrilical   A>.MKiation ;    Medicine,  Surgery,  and    .  .     i- 

ments  of  a  common  science;  their  disciples  should  ix)nstilule  a 
common  brotherluwd,'**  he  went  over  the  entire  field,  and  shoved 
that  dentistry  was  as  much  a  part  of  general  m-  !• 

'     '  '   '    :y.  etc.,  and  that  tlontistv      '      M  \k  .-luiicu  xii  a  p^rt 

»'i  >;«  tiiiai  iii.ilioine.    His  idea  wa**  at  and  is  to-dar,  that 

all  stu<lonts  shoubl  matri*  "'  •'•   i"  »'''•  '  ..      ,':irtmrnt  and  study 

the  gonoral  branches  of  :  :  for  a  -T  of 

vears.  after  whieh  the  students  should  take  up  the  I  and 

'  British   Mrdical  Journal.  .lnnuArr  0.  1900. 

■Chicniro  MiHlic«l  Kxaminrr.  .S>ptcmb«r.  IMS.  paft  Arc* 
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laboratory  work  which  fits  them  for  the  special  department  of  medi- 
cine which  they  expect  to  follow.  The  plan  is  perfectly  simple, 
possible,  and  the  expense  to  the  university  is  greatly  diminished. 
The  details,  of  course,  must  be  worked  out  by  the  universities.  Presi- 
dent Eliot  has  suggested  a  similar  plan,  which  will  cover  all  the 
difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  broad  medical  training, — that 
of  a  "  university  of  medicine  which  shall  teach  all  that  has  to  do 
with  animal  life  in  health  and  sickness."  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, dentistry,  with  its  almost  perfect  mechanical  skill,  will 
scientifically  equal  any  other  department  of  medicine.  Presidents 
and  boards  of  regents  of  universities  having  dental  departments 
should  nourish  and  strengthen  this  youngest  and  most  feeble  off- 
spring of  medicine  until  it  is  as  robust  as  the  other  departments. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  scientists,  medical  men,  and  dentists 
abroad  will  look  upon  American  dentistry  as  a  science. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  INVITING  SLEEP  WITHOUT 

DEUGS.i 

BY   DR.    J.    B.    LEARNED^   NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  conscious  of  the  honor 
as  well  as  the  responsibility  of  appearing  before  you  on  this  occa- 
sion. Your  representative  has  asked  me  to  tell  you  how  to  go  to 
sleep. 

In  1880  a  severe  injury  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system  came 
to  me,  and  for  many  years  following  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  for 
me  to  learn  how  to  go  to  sleep.  I  had  become  convinced  that  the 
effects  of  hypnotic  drug-taking  were  more  damaging  than  sleep- 
lessness left  to  itself.  After  many  years'  experimenting,  I  became 
convinced  that  we  could  command  the  conditions,  so  to  speak,  in 
bed  as  readily  as  can  the  soldier  and  the  huntsman  prepare  an  appe- 
tite for  a  dinner.  When  I  used  the  muscles  sufficiently  through 
the  day,  sleep  came  readily  on  retiring;  but  this  was  not  always 
the  case,  and  on  going  to  bed  I  found  I  was  not  sufficiently  prepared 
by  being  "  all-round"  tired.    When  I  needed  muscular  exercise,  and 

^  Read  before  The  New  York  Institute  of  Stomatology,  March  6,  1900. 
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went  to  the  basement  and  ran  a  wood-MW  long  enough,  I  could 
return  and  readily  go  to  sleep.  Gymnastics  in  the  bath-room,  with 
hot  and  cold  water  adjuncte,  served  roe  a  good  purpose  also.  A 
walk  of  two  or  three  miles  around  the  square  and  back  had  the  lame 
effect.    I  felt  tired  then,  and  was  ready  for  f' 

This  mode  of  preparation,  however,  has  some  u  .- 

tnres.  Dressing  and  undrfssing  in  the  middle  of  iii.  iii^.a  >s  .i.c 
of  them.  It  occurred  to  nie  here,  under  the«e  circumstaooeSy  that 
muscular  effort  might  be  employed  while  in  my  ordinary  recumbent 
position  in  the  bed.  I  had  found  sometimes  that  the  tired  sense 
experienced  while  engaged  in  wood-sawing  or  walking  disappeared 
when  I  was  again  in  my  bed,  and  the  sleepless  condition  reap- 
peared. 

What  are  the  obstructions  in  the  way  of  sleep  when  we  fail  to 
reach  it  promptly  on  retiring?  I  have  no  time  to  talk  upon  remote 
causes.  Civilization,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  the  modem  cook-book,  and 
the  drug  habit,  all  potent  factors  in  preparing  the  foundations 
for  insomnia,  I  omit.  I  am  to  deal  with  the  one  obstacle  which  the 
brain-worker  has  to  meet  immediately  on  retiring,  or  at  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning, — viz..  automatic  thinking.  Without 
attempting  to  quote  authority,  I  will  say  the  brain  is  a  great  work- 
shop, with  machines,  shafts,  pulleys,  and  belts.  The  work  of  the 
brain  is  thinking.  The  power  is  fret^h  arterial  blood.  The  imine> 
diate  obstacle  to  sleep  seems  to  be  automatic  thinking.  Power 
being  furnished,  some  belt  is  on,  and  one  of  the  many  nerve-centree 
persists  in  operating  after  work-hours.  Now,  since  the  machine 
always  stops  when  the  power  is  shut  off  securely,  if  we  turn  off  the 
belt  the  thinking  would  stop  and  sleep  come.  With. 'it  ^'ning  into 
the  details  of  giving  you  the  thouMind  and  one  <  ions  and 

relaxations  I  have  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
bloo<l  from  the  head,  let  me  outline  a  few  of  the  simple  motionlees 
and  invisible  exercises  that  serve  generally  a  very  good  purpoie. 
Let  us  take  the  respiration  in  hand. 

Ordinarily  the  numl)er  of  inspirations  and  expiraiioDS  are 
twelve  or  fifteen.  Heduce  this  number  to  four  or  »ix.  makinir  each 
inspiration  full,  repilar.  deep,  prolonge<l ;   and  let  the  ci.  :ia 

be  carried  on  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  the  will-power  is  eoi* 
ployed,  and  the  muscles  and.  respirations  are  calletl  upon  to  an 
unusual  extent.  A  part  of  the  power  that  was  uwhI  in  the  brain  to 
carry  on  automatic  thinking  ha«  now  been  turned  into  new  cban* 
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nels.  IS^eep  this  new  mode  of  respiration  under  control,  after  the 
manner  just  described,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  chances  are  more 
than  equal  that  an  equilibrium  has  already  been  established  in  the 
circulation,  and  that  the  automatic  process  in  the  brain  has  been 
checked.    As  soon  as  this  is  done  sleep  comes. 

Take  another  exercise:  Immediately  upon  going  to  your  bed 
measure  your  length  by  reaching  for  the  footboard  and  the  head- 
board at  the  same  time.  In  doing  this  you  are  exercising  a  large 
number  of  the  trunk  muscles  and  the  muscles  of  the  extremities. 
Hold  this  position  for  a  length  of  time,  until  a  sense  of  fatigue 
comes  to  the  muscles  engaged,  and  sleep  may  follow.  Both  these 
exercises  may  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time, — controlling  the 
respirations  and  elongating  the  body  to  its  utmost  by  trying  to 
touch  the  headboard  with  the  head  and  the  footboard  with  the  feet. 

Here  is  another  exercise :  Eemove  the  pillow  for  the  time  being. 
Lift  the  head  a  half-inch  from  its  resting-place;  hold  it  there, 
lying  upon  the  back,  until  the  muscles  become  weary;  it  will  take 
but  a  very  short  time.  Drop  the  head  now,  retaining  the  same  posi- 
tion in  bed,  and  raise  the  right  foot  a  half-inch  from  its  resting- 
place.  You  have  now  to  hold  the  weight  of  the  clothes  and  weight 
of  the  foot.  The  sense  of  fatigue  soon  comes  to  these  muscles. 
Drop  this  foot  and  elevate  the  other  in  like  manner.  Hold  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  until  the  sense  of  fatigue  is  here  manifested. 
Eeturn  the  foot  to  its  place.  If  you  keep  the  regularity  of  respira- 
tions during  these  exercises  of  head  and  foot  elevation  under  the 
constant  watchfulness  of  the  will,  you  have  drawn  upon  the  reser- 
voir of  power  by  calling  blood  to  other  muscles  used,  and  you  have 
relieved  the  parts  of  the  brain  having  an  over-supply,  which  caused 
the  automatic  activity. 

Still  anothen  group  of  muscles  may  be  brought  into  use  by  turn- 
ing upon  the  side,  lifting  the  head  by  the  use  now  of  a  new  set  of 
muscles,  hold  until,  as  before,  your  sensation  says  "  enough,"  then 
let  the  head  go  down.  Eemaining  on  the  same  side  lift  the  limb 
enough  to  sense  the  weight  of  the  clothes  as  before,  and  hold  until 
the  call  comes  to  go  down,  which  you  will  obey  without  prolonged 
exertion.  Turn  now  onto  the  opposite  side,  lift  the  head  as  before, 
use  the  opposite  set  of  muscles,  remaining  for  the  same  length  of 
time  to  change  as  before  the  limb  tjiat  is  now  uppermost.  Hold 
still  again  the  limb  with  its  covering  as  before,  until  fatigue  warns 
you  to  drop  it.  * 


I 
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Still  another  exercise,  which  may  be  engaged  in  with  the 
quiet  and  almost  invisible  results :  Extend  your  arms  by  your  sides, 
aa  though  you  would  reach  for  the  same  footboard  as  b«fore;  con- 
tract every  muscle  in  the  anus ;  hold  as  before  until  the  tenae  of 
fatigue  warns  you  to  change.  Every  muscle  that  haa  been  aa«d  in 
these  exerciiics  has  rc^{uirod  the  same  power  that  haa  been  in  uj« 
without  our  consent  or  pcrmij^sion  to  carry  on  the  automatic  think- 
ing of  the  brain.  Bringing  into  use  thus  the  mnaclet  of  all  parts  of 
the  body,  we  have  called  power  away  from  the  over-supplied  brain. 
Our  method  might  be  termed  that  of  counterirritation.  These  exer- 
cises act  as  mustard-plasters  to  draw  blood  to  one  part  and  relieve 
ovcr-distention  in  another  part. 

Now,  it  must  Ix'  borne  in  mind  thai  im-  mode  of  walk:  \ 

the  square,  Huwiiig  wood  with  a  dull  saw,  taking  hot  an«l  ( 
going  through  with  a  variety  of  gymnastic  exercise's  at 
window,  has  l^een  duplicated  by  the  exercises  we  have  gone  through 
with  in  Ix'd  without  dressing  or  undressing.  I>et  it  be  borne  in 
mind  also  that  the  one  aim  has  been  to  take  away  power  from  that 
part  of  the  brain  whose  juvenile  pranks  have  disturl)ed  us  for  to 
many  nights  and  to  transfer  it  to  other  parts.  In  other  words,  we 
have  l>een  turning  of!  belts  from  one  shaft  and  turning  on  Ult^  to 
other  shafts  in  this  great  machine-shop. 

If  the  exercises  be  moderate  that  I  have  outlineil,  no  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  heart-beats.  If  persisted  in  with  much  ej[er- 
tion,  the  heart-lx'at  will  be  accelerated  as  it  would  be  by  running 
instead  of  walking;  as  it  would  be  by  sawing  a  half-cord  of  wood  in 
an  hour  instead  of  in  two  hours.  Each  individual  is  a  law  to  him- 
self here  as  elsewhere.  The  exercisi'S  which  will  fit  one  casi*  do  not 
80  readily  fit  another,  and  the  amount  of  exertion  which  one  |H*r«on 
can  make  and  endure  might  Ik»  altogether  too  much  for  another  per- 
son. So  the  very  moderate  efforts  which  I  have  outlino«l.  always 
stopping  at  the  first  sensation  of  fatigue,  might  be  entirely  insufR- 
fient  for  soiin*  jH'ople.  The  n>bust,  stalwart,  vigt^nms  brain-workrr, 
who  has  alh»we<l  his  muscles  tluring  the  day  to  lie  doritianC,  mAJ 
well  undergo  more  severe  trial  than  the  morv  slender,  mors  ntl^ 
Tous,  and  mon»  broken  man  of  mature  yean*.  Here  lot  me  say  tht 
condition  of  the  heart,  the  condition  of  the  lungf*.  the  condition  of 
the  nerve-centres,  of  the  digwtive  organs,  and  of  the  geoenl  nutri- 
tion  arc  all  factors  in  determining  just  what  i*  U^i  for  each  indi- 
vidual, not  onlv  in  his  dav's  work,  but  in  the  extemporised  «iervif«s 
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which  I  have  just  outlined  to  you.    Do  not  overdo  it.    Heart  failure 
appears  as  the  cause  of  sudden  exit  in  altogether  too  many  cases. 

I  hope  no  one  of  you  will  furnish  a  reporter,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, the  opportunity  to  say  that  heart-failure  was  the  cause  of  his 
departure;  and  that  the  cause  was  the  trial  of  the  new  method  of 
inviting  sleep  without  drugs.  You  can  obviate  this.  Let  your 
family  physician  listen  to  your  heart;  examine  the  molecular  con- 
dition of  your  nerve-centres  and  the  normal  capacity  of  your  lung- 
power. 


A  KESPONSE  TO  THE  TOAST  "  DENTISTRY."  ^ 

BY  DR.   C.   C.   BARKER,   MERIDEN,   CONN". 

I  HAVE  no  desire,  or  even  inclination,  to  claim  anything  for 
dentistry  which  does  not  rightfully  belong  to  it. 

I  hold  now,  and  always  have  held,  that  every  vocation  which 
has  for  its  object  true  service  in  answer  to  the  legitimate  needs  of 
humanity  is  honorable,  and  has  claims  of  its  own  for  proper  con- 
sideration. 

No  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  the  need  of  dental  service; 
and  if  the  rank  of  dentistry  among  the  numberless  vocations  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  service  required,  and  the 
ability  to  render  that  service, — and,  pray  tell  me,  what  other  way 
to  fix  the  dignity  and  grade  of  any  calling  can  be  worth  mention- 
ing but  this, — then  the  proper  practice  of  dentistry  is  no  ordinary 
matter. 

The  character  of  dental  service  the  world  needs  and  requires 
cannot  be  fully  stated  within  the  compass  of  a  few  short  sentences. 
(I  am  speaking  only  in  outline  to-night.) 

If  I  were  to  speak  upon  this  subject  at  length,  I  should  dwell 
upon  the  purpose  and  priceless  value  of  the  dental  organs.  We 
have  to  set  ourselves  a-thinking  to  properly  realize  all  this. 

A  person  with  a  thoroughly  sound  set  of  teeth  and  a  healthy 
mouth  has  an  endowment — a  working  capital — of  incalculable 
worth.    Perfect  teeth  are  a  prime  factor  in  good  digestion;   there 

^  Read  at  the  fourth  annual  dinner  of  the  Hartford  Dental  Society, 
March  31,  1900. 
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cannot  be  good  health  without  good  digestion,  and  without  good 
health  we  cannot  realize  the  full  measure  of  our  abilities  aa  we  at- 
tempt to  mUc  the  problems  of  life. 

The  perfect  teeth  are,  however,  verj*  rare;  the  vaat  majoritj 
are  victims  of  dental  decay,  and,  unaided  by  dental  aenrice,  arc 

doomed  to Well,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  T"-—'"nt  you  dental 

gentlemen  with  a  detailed  list  of  the  troubles  .  jk)  often  ac- 

company and  follow  the  lesion  and  breaking  down  of  tooth  tiafoea. 

The  first  experience  generally  is  that  peculiar  and  trying  pain 
which  Bobbie  Bums  called  "The  hell  o*  a*  diseases!'* 

And  the  curse  of  Caliban,  who  wished  that  "  All  the  i  '  n% 
that  the  sun  sucks  up  from  bo^s,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  iuu  uud 
make  him  by  inch  meal  a  disease  I" 

Caliban's  curse  seems  only  a  mere  trifle  when  we  think  of  the 
abscesses,  the  necroses,  the  facial  deformities,  the  neuralgias,  the 
dyspepsias,  and  the  various  abnonnal  systemic  conditions  which 
can  be  traced  to  dental  caries  for  their  beginning.  As  one  eminent 
writer  has  said,  "  Indigestion,  lar^'ely  induced  by  imperfect  masti- 
cation, is  the  prevailing  malady  (»f  civilized  life,  probably  the  occa- 
sion of  more  disorders  than  can  be  traced  to  any  other  cause." 

The  character  of  the  sen'ice  required  is  the  arrest  of  decay  and 
the  preservation  of  the  teeth  for  the  exercise  of  their  invaluable 
functions;  or,  if  past  remedy,  their  removal  and  artificial  substitu- 
tion. This  is  the  mission  and  sen'ice  of  dentistry.  And  were  we 
able  to  ronifiass  in  our  thought  what  this  all  means, — •'  :  -  '  *  .;• 
ing  of  human  life,  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  ni  ve 

hhould  conclude  as  never  before  liuit  the  mission  of  t:  is 

really  a  beneficence  and  a  blessing.  Hut  this  is  not  all  we  are  to 
think  of;  the  teeth  have  other  functions  which  should  be  remem- 
bered. "  Without  their  assistance  in  vocalization,  distinctneas  of 
utterance  in  either  s|)eech  or  song  is  im{>ossible.     And  what  other 

features  eonibined  can  confer  so  much  of  beauty  \\v Vo  human 

face  as  a  line  set  of  teeth?"     Nothing  so  sun'v  mi:  v  U-auly 

or  female  loveliness  as  a  blight  here,     llow  re 

speaks  of  the  lack : 

"  What  pityt  blooming  girl. 
Tliut  li|>4  no  rrAily  for  «  lortr 
8huuM  not  tK>nr«th  Ihcir  rntiv  r«Ak»t  to\9t 

One  tooth  of  pmrl' 
Rut.  like  a  roftc  ttcnidr  the  rhtirrh  vani  •titnr. 
He  (liioni'd  to  hlu*h  o'er  inanr  •  r '  '- »^.- 
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When  we  think  of  what  dentistry  may  and  does  accomplish, 
we  can  also  see  that  to  this  our  chosen  calling  belongs  the  patent 
of  true  nobility. 

This  then — in  brief  statement — is  the  character  of  the  service 
required  and  administered  by  capable  practitioners  of  dentistry. 

[N'ow  let  us  think  of  the  ability  requisite  to  properly  render 
this  service.  Not  every  person  can  become  a  capable  dentist.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  vocation  which  demands  in  its  practitioners 
such  varied  and  peculiar  endowments — both  natural  and  acquired 
— as  does  dentistry.  Our  esteemed  colaborer,  Dr.  Grouse,  of  Chi- 
cago, editor  of  the  Dental  Digest,  speaking  of  desirable  qualifica- 
tions in  a  dentist,  said,  "  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  he  needs  all 
the  logic  of  a  lawyer,  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  physician,  and 
the  high  moral  ideas  and  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  clergyman 
combined  ?'' 

Dr.  Grouse,  as  those  of  you  who  know  him  will  say,  is  full  of 
enthusiasm.  Yes,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  sensible  enthusiasm 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  any  business.  "  Is  it  too  much-  to  say  T' 
It  is  a  large  measure  of  ability,  but  it  is  not,  after  all,  a  full  state- 
ment of  requirement. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  people  come  to  us  not  because  they 
are  altogether  fond  of  our  attention,  but  somewhat  as  a  choice  be- 
tween two  evils,  and  they  are  often  in  a  very  unwilling  frame  of 
mind.  Here  is  where  we  have  to  apply  the  logic  of  the  lawyer; 
not  exactly  in  the  mandatory  sense,  but  by  reasoning  and  persua- 
sion. To  do  this  well  there  must  be  a  good  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  tact,  and  self-control. 

How  can  a  man  take  an  instrument  and  safely  and  properly 
proceed  to  operate  upon  a  person  who  has  yielded  confidence  and 
placed  himself  under  the  dentist's  hand,  unless  this  dentist  pos- 
sesses an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  tissues  of  the  human  system, — 
the  bone,  the  muscle,  arteries,  capillaries,  veins,  nerves,  the  physi- 
ological functions  of  the  various  organs,  their  inter-relation,  and 
the  laws  which  govern  vital  action  ?  And  the  dentist,  as  the  physi- 
cian, must  know  pathology,  and  be  able  to  recognize  the  various 
expressions  of  disease.  Therapeutics  must  be  a  part  of  his  equip- 
ment, and  his  materia  medica  must  be  at  hand. 

The  fact  is,  the  practice  of  dentistry  lies  within  the  realm  of 
medicine.  This  may  be  disputed  and  denied,  but  the  fact  remains, 
nevertheless. 
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There  is  another  specinl  endowment  which  is  not  reaUj  necc*- 
sary  to  the  general  phy.-^iciaii,  which  xh-  m  needf  in  quite  a 

measure,  but  without  which  the  dentist  <  •  r  ^    -     *  .  succeed; 

this  id  mechanical  skill,  and  it  mui«t  )>i>  :       •     •  :  ...  ...^a  degree. 

There  is  so  much  to  Ix?  said  along  ih'  .  i .  -,  it  it  difRcult  to 
abridge.  There  must  also  be  a  knowle<Ige  of  the  materiaN  em- 
ployed, of  metallurgy,  and  a  good  bit  of  chemistry.  And  withal, 
the  dentist  should  be  an  artist. 

When  thus  etjuipped,  under  what  r  -  d--^  h-  '  rm 

his  .service?  Under  a  stre.-s  of  circumi^taiM  .  i:.c  hke  of  wji..  u  -ur- 
round  no  other  vocation.  Within  the  very  mouths  of  people  which 
involuntarily  resist  intrusion,  among  tell-tale  and  protesting  nrnes, 
which  scarce  need  to  send  telegrams  the  little  way  up  to  head- 
quarters, for  the  two  eyes  are  trained  upon  us  all  the  while,  and 
6<jme  c)f  our  patients  posjJi^ss  very  peculiar  idio8>'ncrasie«.  But  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  these  features,  except  to  say  that  den'  '  ra- 
tions must  be  performed  under  the  stress  of  very  adverse  cow^..l..»iui, 
and  well  done,  else  they  had  better  not  be  done  at  all. 

There  must  be  honor  and  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  operator; 
and  to  skilfully  and  faithfully  pc»rform  these  duties  day  after  day 
and  year  after  year,  re^iuires  great  jKjwers  of  endurance. 

If  the  rank  of  a  vocation  is  to  Ik?  fixed  by  the  character  oi  ita 
service  and  the  ability  to  n^nder  it,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  high  professional  status  of  dentistry. 

It  is  '*  an  oi'cupation  which  involves  a  liberal  education/*  and 
also  that  of  a  special  sort. 

Correct  standards  in  dental  practice  are  quickly  recognized  and 
sought  after  by  broad-minded  practitioners;    and  such  men  mo^t 
naturally  seek  fellowship  and  ass<KMation  with  other*  like  ** 
selves.     It  was  this  spirit,  this  touch  of  natun\  this  kinship,  ^.... .. 

prompted  the  f(»rniation  of  the  lirst  dental  -.Hirty;  and  it  if  the 
same  spirit  which  finds  illustration  in  this  \  isant  and  profit- 

able gathering  to-night. 

I)ental  history,  lM)th  written  and  unwritten,  U*ar«  ample  le«li- 
mony  that  inscribcnl  upon  the  honor-ndl  llnrtfonl  V  "  "  ' 
still   has,  a  gixxlly   numlnT  of  bright  and   ^h  " 

Ilariforil  .Mt'ins  determin«'d  to  lend  the  n""      ^  .   .  l» 

your  cnnlit  that  your  society  is,  so  far  a  u  and 

to  discover,  the  first  to  equip  and  maintain  a  prnnanmt  hmd- 
(|uarters — a  meeting-place— in  one  of  the  l>e»t  of  modem  .r*. 

33 
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accessible  always  to  every  member,  where  the  current  literature 
of  the  profession  is  at  hand,  and  opportunity  for  interchange  of 
thought,  free  from  the  interruptions  and  routine  of  the  practi- 
tioner's office. 

Let  it  be  remembered — never  to  be  forgotten — that  our  associa- 
tions— national,  State,  and  local — have  been,  and  still  are,  the 
conservators  of  all  true  progress. 

It  is  their  influence  which  has  constantly  been  raising  dentistry 
to  higher  levels,  and  has  made  of  it  what  we  see  to-day.  And  this 
has  been  accomplished  in  spite  of  many  discouragements  and  ad- 
verse tides.  Every  profession  and  vocation,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
disgraced  by  a  class  possessed  of  moral  obliquity  who,  while  they 
wear  the  name,  degrade  and  debase  their  calling,  sometimes  by 
•sheer  incapacity,  or,  what  is  quite  as  bad,  perhaps  worse,  an  aban- 
donment of  all  principle,  careless  of  all  standards  of  equity,  seek- 
ing only  pelf  and  plunder.  There  is  only  one  name  that  fits  them, 
— I  call  them  pirates. 

What  the  future  has  in  store  for  our  profession  I  cannot  exactly 
say.  I  am  neither  an  optimist  nor  a  pessimist.  We  are  in  a  transi- 
tion period;  the  adjustments  are  not  altogether  certain  either  way. 
But  of  this  I  feel  sure,  that  when  dangers  threaten  and  storms  beat 
and  lower,  the  maintenance  of  correct  standards  by  the  sturdy, 
steadfast  members  of  our  societies  throughout  the  land  shall  be 
our  safeguard,  our  sheet-anchor;  else  shall  dentistry,  without 
chart,  rudder,  or  compass,  float  and  toss  and  drift  hither  and 
thither — a  derelict,  a  tramp — on  the  wide,  wild  waste  of  waters, 
liable  to  both  give  and  receive  damage. 

But  whatever  may  come,  men  of  Hartford,  men  of  Connecticut, 
let  us  stand  by  our  colors,  remembering  the  truth  of  Charles  Sum- 
ner's words  that,  "  All  defeats  in  a  good  cause  are  but  resting- 
places  on  the  road  to  victory  at  last." 
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Abstracts  and  Translations. 

MICHO-OHGAMSMS  IN  DENTAL  CARIES* 

IJV    KKNNKril     \\.    (;o\I)nY.    I.. U.S.    (ENCi.  ).* 

CoNSIDKKAin.K  attention   lia-   l».  n   •!ir><  t«'<l  to  ttie  HtUilv  of  (be 
micro-or/;anisins  of  tlir  human  nmutli  «luring  the  la«t  f* 
nn«l  the  lit«Tuture  on  tlie  suhj^t-t  is  rapi<lly  aocuniuUtJ"  .....i 

witliin  the  narrow  limits  of  the  present  pafXT  it  is  n  ,  'Ae  to 
even  refer  to  some  of  the  interei»ting  prohlems  with  which  the  whole 
suhject  teems.  I  have,  therefore,  selected  one  especial  iji**ue  which 
is  of  interest  to  those  en^ajjed  in  the  practice  of  dental  surgery. 

Hut  Ix'fore  discussing  the  hacteriojogy  of  dental  caries*,  let  me 
draw  your  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  one  or  two  general  con- 
siderations of  bacteriological  work,  and  note  in  passing  some  of  tlie 
special  ditliculties  attendant  on  the  study  of  the  tlora  of  the  mouth. 

The  mouth,  as  you  are  all  aware,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  bacteria,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  its  extreme  lia- 
bility to  infection,  becomes  the  resting-place  of  the  many  varietiet 
of  organisms  found  both  in  air,  water,  and  fomls ;  but,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Sanarelli,  Miller.  WasblMiurn,  an<l  y  •  ""  many  of 
the  sjHX'ies  (juickly  disaj)|H'ar,  diif  •itb.T  to  the  :  ..  u  of  the 
medium   in  which  they   find  then  .  the  tempi'niture.  or  the 

action  of  other  organisms.  To  this  latter  condition  I  shall  hare 
occasion  to  refer  later. 

We  are  thus  met  at  the  commencement  with  an  almost  illimi- 
table numluT  of  organisms  which  may  «H*cur  in  the  butx:«l  t^avitr, 
OS  well  as  another  njually  diflicult  pn>blem. — i.**..  the  nunlia  ujxm 
which  to  cultivate,  numy  of  the  buccal  inhabitants  n'fu-^in:?  to  irn>w 
upon  the  ordinary  laUiratory  nunlia.     Then*  are  man  »>- 

<litions,  some  of  which  I   have  note<l  elsc»when\'     It  will  hi* 
therefore,  that   to  fully  understand  what   are  proper  mouth 

'  Kiml  ill  I  be  Annual  (foiu*ml  .MivtiiiK  of  %\w  BhU»h  iVnial  AjKvialinci 
«t  I|««\\iili.  Miiy.  \WiK    \  grniit  in  aid  of  K\\\n  viork  wan  iiuklv  by  \\yc  llhtkh 

M«><hr)ii  .VM«4KMutiiii). 

'  lViuoi)}«tnitor  of  Prnrtirnl  iS'iili-t"    *-...'-  ii.-...i..i 

*Jourimlo(  tli<<   HntiHli   iVnUl  .\  IMBH,  lo  Manell, 

1W»!».     TrniM*.  iHlont..  Jmu*.  is^.w. 
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teria  we  must  meet  the  difRculty  by  careful  examinations  of  large 
numbers  of  mouths  and  noting  the  bacteria  most  commonly  pres- 
ent, whilst  the  question  of  media  can  only  be  solved  by  constant 
and  arduous  work. 

But  let  us  for  a  time  consider  the  first  of  these  two  special  prob- 
lems. Evidently  if  the  various  workers  in  the  field  are  to  con- 
tribute to  the  common  progress  of  the  subject,  the  groundwork  of 
their  methods  must  be  upon  the  same  plan;  that  is  to  say,  in  all 
descriptions  ^  standard  media  and  processes  must  be  adopted,  as 
well  as  the  special  methods  which  must  always  be  clearly  stated, 
whence  it  follows  that  the  merely  accidental  varieties  will  be  sepa- 
rated from  those  bearing  a  proper  relation  to  the  pathological 
conditions  in  which  so  much  remains  to  be  elucidated  in  the  domain 
of  dental  surgery. 

But  what  constitutes  a  new  organism?  Certainly  not  mor- 
phological differences  alone,  as  so  many  observers  have  relied  upon 
(Miller,  Vincentini,  etc.).  No;  a  new  organism  must  present 
some  points  in  its  biological,  pathological,  biochemical,  as  well  as 
its  morphological  conditions,  by  which  it  may  be  recognized,  and 
in  virtue  of  which  it  differs  from  other  known  organisms.  With 
these  reactions  carefully  worked  out  upon  standard  media  the  new- 
comer obtains  a  scientific  status;  with  these  it  can  be  recognized 
by  another  observer,  and  the  personal  equation  eliminated  by  indi- 
vidual work. 

In  no  other  region  of  the  domain  of  bacteriology  is  morphology 
more  elusive  and  untrustworthy  than  among  the  organisms  of  the 
mouth :  the  curious  greasy  nature  of  "  Leeuwenhoek's  Materia 
Alba,^^  the  albumen  in  the  saliva,  the  debris  of  food  and  epithelial 
cells,  and,  more  important  still,  the  pleomorphism  of  the  organisms 
themselves,  all  combine  to  render  the  morphological  forms  taken 
direct  from  the  mouth  extremely  slender  evidence,  per  se,  upon 
which  to  base  conclusion  or  theory. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Dental  Cosmos  Leon  Williams 
gives  photographs  of  a  number  of  morphological  forms  stained 
from  the  mouth  direct,  and  has  to  a  certain  extent  confirmed  some 
of  Yincentini^s  work,  in  so  far  as  he  shows  that  there  is  ground  for 
some  of  the  statements  in  Vincentini^s  book,  although  not  binding 
himself  to  adopt  all  Vincentini  claims  for  the  leptothrix  racemosa. 

^  Committee  of  American  Bacteriologists,  Eeport  of  Committee,  1898. 
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I  am  able,  with  much  plca«ure,  to  confirm  a  certain  amount  of 
the  Htatement8,  but  by  no  means  all,  whilst  in  the  first  place  the* 
method  of  staining'  adopted  by  Leon  Williams  appears  to  me  rat^«  - 
crude  for  bacteriolo^'iral  work  (staining  debris  in  gentian  rioi.  i 
and  glycfrin,  in  a  \vatch-glaj*s, — Dental  Cosmos,  April,   181»9). 

Again,  the  term  "  diphtheroid  organism,'*  as  applied  by  Wil- 
liams to  certain  morphological  forms,  which — in  the  photographs, 
at  any  rate — no  more  resemble  the  diphtheria  bacillus  than  any 
other  slightly  curved  bacillus,  is  a  term  much  to  be  regretted,  espe- 
cially so  as  other  well-known  organisms  morphologically  resem- 
bling the  Klebs-I^oefller  bacillus  are  often  to  be  found  in  the  mouth 
{cf.  Ilofrnann),  to  mention  only  one  variety. 

Further,  the  chance  arrangement  of  bacilli  in  clump«t  such  is 
photographed  by  him  is  not  in  the  least  typical  of  diphtheria,  al- 
though it  might  have  lx»en  considered  so  ten  years  ago. 

And,  again,  involution  forms  are  of  such  common  occumMi" 
in  any  cultivation  of  bacteria  (cf.  streptococcus,  anthrax,  ch«»Ifni. 
subtilis,  luesentericus.  etc.),  that  much  care  must  be  .•*•-.  '4*.. ' 
in  giving  the  true  morphology  of  any  bacilli.    It  is  also  i  •  l*- 

regretted  that  the  exj>eri!nents  as  to  acid  production  should  hare 
been  conducted  with  such  well-known  prrnlucers  of  acid  as  the  two 
staphyloccocci  and  sarcina  lutea,  as  reference  to  any  good  text- 
book on  bacteriology  would  have  given  the  information  {cf.  Stem- 
berg,  "  Manual  of  Hacteriolog}-"). 

The  arid  production  by  organisms  is  a  r»"-;...i.  T.^..M.»fii..nAn. 
more  particuhirly  as  the  natural  growth  of  !•  .im 

alkaline  reaction,  and  that  only  certain  8|)ecies  in  the  pre*enct»  of 
proper  media  can  bring  about  a  reversion  of  the  alkaline  n»aciion 

It  is,  therefore,  a  grave  error  to  mass  into  one  catalogue  all 
organisms  which  occur  u|)on  the  teeth  as  acid  producers,  al^* 
many  of  them  aro;    and  IxNin  Williams's  conclusion,  **  th»!»  i^mu 
plete  demonstration  of  acid-!"'"^""'  '    f-.m,. '*  to  on.*?..  *n^   ..-.»?> 
words,  is  in  no  wim»  a  "com}'  '»n**  un 

isms  have  all  been  cultivated  on  artificial  me<lia  and  tlicir  indi- 
vidual efTorts  stuilied.  a  matter  Williams  tacitly  admits  he  has 
not  don«' 

An  organism  \Vjlliam>  has  .        "  *    or  h«  '•^1. 

is  one  that  Washbourn  and  mys.   t  :ki>.   ...n<*   •  !•» 

occur  in  every  mouth,  and  I  find  that  on   • 
books  T  have  ob!»ervi'«l  the  stn^ptocoocu^  in 
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mouths,  and  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  I  have  isolated  them  in  pure 
cultivation. 

I  have  experienced  no  difficultv  whatever  in  obtaining  speci- 
mens of  the  fruitful  heads  by  staining  by  the  ordinary  Gram 
method,  and  decolorizing  with  chloroform  and  alcohol,  making  a 
careful  emulsion  of  the  material  used  first  in  distilled  water,  and 
allowing  the  drop  to  evaporate  on  the  coverslip.  These  "  fruitful 
heads^^  consist,  as  Leon  Williams  has  pointed  out,  of  a  mass  of 
cocci-like  bodies  arranged  around  the  whole  length,  at  the  end  of  a 
thread.  The  size  is  large,  the  threads  being  one  and  one-half  to 
two  millimetres  wide,  the  thicker  portions  of  the  head  three  to 
five  millimetres  wide;  there  are  also  arranged  around  these,  but 
quite  detached,  the  circular  masses  photographed  by  Williams, 
and  termed  transverse  sections;  why,  it  is  not  quite  clear.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  these  again. 

These  curious  threads,  with  cocci-like  bodies  arranged  round 
them,  can  be  easily  studied  in  the  hanging  drop  direct, — a  method 
I  am  surprised  has  not  been  adopted  by  Williams,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
routine  methods  adapted  in  bacteriological  work. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  extremely  sceptical  at  first  as  to  the 
real  existence  of  these  fruitful  heads,  especially  as  the  agglomera- 
tion of  cocci  about  a  thread  may  easily  be  produced  by  growing  a 
freely  growing  coccus  like  staphylococcus  aureus  or  albus  in  a 
broth  culture  of  B.  subtilis. 

Small  plates  ^  were  then  examined  under  the  microscope,  and 
the  existence  of  the  curious  forms  noted  by  Williams  and  Vincentini 
were  plainly  to  be  seen.  The  coverslip  plates  were  then  incubated  at 
40°  C.  in  the  case  of  the  agar  and  broth,  and  examined  at  each 
subsequent  period  of  twelve  hours  for  six  days,  and  the  results 
compared  with  one  another.  Subsequently  an  agar  coverslip  plate 
was  made  in  the  same  way,  and  a  group  of  heads  brought  into  the 
field,  and  then  the  microscope  placed  in  the  hot  incubator  at  40°  C, 
the  preparation  being  examined  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours,  and 
camera  lucida  drawings  made  at  each  observation  to  check- the 
development. 

Several  curious  facts  were  observed.  (1)  There  was  little 
alteration  in  the  general  conditions  for  the  first  forty-eight  hours, 

^  These  plates  were  made  by  smearing  agar  or  gelatin  over  coverslips, 
the  plates  being  cemented  with  Canada  balsam  to  hanging  drop-rings  after 
inoculation. 
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after  which  time  nhort  ihreaiMike  fomiii  were  obfleired  growing 
from  Mune  of  the  (•«Mti-like  Uxliiii  of  the  head.  (2)  Id  br*>lh,  the 
heacix,  in  forty-eight  hours,  became  in  many  inAtancen  Burrounded 
with  mastiCi^  of  cocci ;  in  othen^,  the  threads  were  growing  fr«>m  the 
spores,  bat  the  masses  of  cocci  did  not  develop  into  thre«djt.  The 
iiporen  showed  considerable  Brownian  movement,  but  were  not 
motile. 

The  threads  themuelveg  showed  MVim!  .tirl.iii<i  point«>        (\) 
Some  of  them  degenerated  to  a  con  nt,  an*i  --d, 

in  their  interior,  segmentation  of  the  protoplasm  into  cocci-like 
bodies.     Some  of  them  lay  outside  the  thn  i  2)   In  «gmr  and 

brotli  specimens  chains  of  streptococci  were  seen  growing  from 
the  cocci  on  the  threads;  on  the  agar  plates,  p.  ••ptococcml 

colonies  were  found  attached  to  r^--  ti,-.  ..i^  ,;,.,  „,,,,,,  g^Tc  cul- 
tures of  the  ordinary  mouth  strej  ,  :i  sub-cultures  Uinvr 
made.  In  the  threads  which  showed  the  attachment  of  str 
a  considerable  erosion  of  the  thread  was  obsenwl  i  cocci 
were  easily  difTerentiated  from  the  spore-like  bodies.  (3)  The 
short  bacilli  and  spirilla  had  no  apparent  ctmnertion  with  the 
threads,  and  were  moving  f rtH»ly ;  on  agar  the  bacilli  formetl  colo- 
nies. (4)  Some  of  the  threads  showed  branching  '"-^  .Tw»r,iT..fion 
of  the  penicilium  type.  (5)  Eventually  home  of  in- 
derwent  formation  into  cocci-like  bodies,  by  segmentation  of  the 
protoplasm,  through  a  large  portion  of  their  length.  (6)  The 
small  clusters  of  spores  (Williams's  transverse  section)  shitwed 
development  of  branches  ratliating  from  t"  ^  mats.  (7) 
Some  threads  show.d   i        '    »          »                               1,  n^^  by  no 

nu*ans  nil  coniirnetl  in  ....-  .  anv  of  them 

belong  to  other  siKties,  as  wii  r. 

It    is   somewhat    inten'sting    to    note    that    the    thnwi«l-foniii 
around  which  the  streptmtHvus  <i  .  and  whose  contour  shows 

en>sion.  np|H>ar  not  to  develop  spores,  so  that  the 
would  np|M«ar  to  be  at'  *'.  more  pa 

ts  on  most  media  the  «rn"  most  '•» 

ganisms.  ns  has  UtT!  •  '  i»"d  mrw^lf 

'One  |K)int  in  pa:  f** 

ments. — I.*'.,  that  the  proci»ss  of  >•» 

(1)  spore,  {%)  thread  from  s|>ore,  (8)  spore.    N-  h- 

'  FrniMi.  Oiloni.  S*..  Junr.  !*'• 
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ing  a  sexual  method  of  reproduction  was  noticed.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  evidence  to  show  what  part,  if  any,  this  interesting  organ- 
ism plays  in  dental  caries,  and,  until  it  has  been  isolated  and  its 
biological  characters  studied,  the  matter  is  entirely  conjecture. 

The  term  ^^  leptothrix  racemosa"  is  one  that  may  remain  for  the 
present,  but  the  organism  much  more  resembles  the  crenothrix  of 
Eabenhorst  than  anything  else  (see  resume). 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  more  closely  to  dental  caries. 
The  subject  naturally  falls  under  two  heads,  as  far  as  the  bacteri- 
ology is  concerned:  (1)  the  organisms  occurring  upon  the  surface 
of  the  decaying  dentine;  (2)  the  organisms  found  in  the  deeper 
layers. 

Naturally,  any  organism  found  in  the  mouth  may  obtain  access 
to  the  carious  tooth,  but  among  these  organisms  certain  ones  are 
constantly  to  be  found,  many  of  them  being  acid  producers,  others 
liquefiers  of  gelatin.  The  first  outcome  of  investigation  of  the  or- 
ganisms occurring  upon  carious  dentine  showed  that  a  far  larger 
variety  and  quantity  of  organisms  exists  upon  the  surface  than  in 
the  deeper  layers  of  necrosed  tissue. 

The  next  point  appears  to  be  the  somewhat  curious  fact  that 
the  organisms  which  are  surface  growers, — i.e.,  aerobic, — are  in 
many  instances  liquefiers  of  gelatin;  they  may  or  may  not  produce 
acid;  many  of  them  do  not  change  the  color  of  litmus  milk. 
Most  of  the  species  I  have  isolated  from  the  surface  of  carious 
dentine  are  aerobic  liquefiers,  some  of  them  liquefying  the  gelatin 
with  great  rapidity,  and  also  liquefying  coagulated  blood-serum. 
A  small  fraction  are  anaerobic  liquefiers,  among  these  latter  being 
B.  mesentericus  (ruber,  vulgatus,  fuscus).  Many  of  these  organ- 
isms found  upon  the  surface  have  the  power  of  producing  a  brown 
discoloration  of  the  media  in  which  they  are  cultivated,  especially 
upon  glycerin  agar  and  potato. 

The  organisms  which  I  have  isolated  from  the  deep  layers  of 
caries  are  naturally  anaerobic,  though  facultative  aerobic,  and 
produce  acid  rapidly  when  grown  in  litmus  milk  or  glucose  media ; 
they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  liquefy  gelatin,  and  do  not  discolor  the 
medium. 

Miller's  work  on  the  destruction  of  the  tooth  substance  by  bac- 
teria is  so  well  known  to  you  that  I  have  not  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  repeat  his  experiments  in  this  direction.  However,  one 
point  required  clearing  up,  as  Miller  experimented  with  impure 
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cultivations,  and  his  results  were  general.  He  has  w.!t  •^hoirn  that 
the  process  of  caries  is  always  preceded  by  a  d*  >n  of  the 

calcium  salts  by  the  acids  produced  by  the  organisms,  a  matter 
that  my  cxperimcntfi  confirm,  as  will  be  seen  later. 

I  thought,  however,  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  dt-trrmine 
the  specific  action  of  liquofyinp  orr  -  upon  dentir       '  -   it 

must  not  be  supposed  that  all  orj:.4i..  ..--  capable  of  h.ju*.ii^«iQg 
nutrifnt  gelatin  also  possess  the  powrr  of  digesting  the  decalcified 
tooth  cartilage  or  chondrinogen,  a  point  well  brought  out  in  the 
following  experiments. 

Slices  of  healthy  teeth  were  decalcified  in  ten  per  cent,  hydro- 
chloric ocid  in  distilled  water,  and,  when  entirely  "  "  fied,  were 
washed  in  ten  p<»r  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  nyarate,  subse- 
quently in  sterilized  water. 

The  slices  were  then  placed  upon  the  surface  of  nutrient  media, 
and  the  tu})c  inoculated  with  a  pure  cultivation  of  a  liquefying 
organism.     Uninoculated  control  tuln^s  were  also  made. 

Three  organisms   were  employed, — (1)   B.    furrus    (Go^i 
liquefies    hlood-seruin    and    gelatin.      (2)    B.    mes*  i*    fu»<:UA 

liquefies  blood-serum  and  gelatin.  (3)  B.  plexif«»riiu-  iGoadby) 
liquefies  gelatin,  blood-serum  not  affected.  All  «»f  f'"»"  <«'>lated 
from  the  surface  of  carious  dentine.     The  meilia  agar, 

blood-senim,  gelatin  (agar  and  gelatin  three  cubic  centimetres 
normal  N'aOM  per  litre  alkalinity). 

In  forty-eight  hours  in  (1)  and  (2)  upon  bbxxl-w^rum  t lie  slice 
of  dentine  was  considerably  softened.     In  four  <1 »  '   -a  waa 

entirely  liquefied.     The  reaction  of  the  t'    ^ -.  wa-  -  alka- 

line. With  the  thin'  "r'nusni  no  liqut  :..  :  :  <»<vurr  .  'fioujh 
the  growth  was  eon-  ie  in  l>oth  S4»rum  and  agar  tuU*-* 

gelatin,  however,  no  liquefaction  occurred,  even  when  a  divaKitl^d 
slice  was  hung  for  seven  doys  in  the  liquefitnl 
trol  tulM»s  were  unoltered  and  showed  no 
lows  that  liquefaction  of  dentin'*  may 
enzyme  prmhieed  by  certain  I  •  '-"al- 
though having  the  powtT  t«»  ^  ^ 
do4»s  not  there fon^  |>oss4»s.s  ihe  |x»wer  of  1.  ^o  far 
as  I  can  fin<l,  no  other  observen*  have  made  this  extrrmrly  simple 
experiment,  which  is  of  considerable  importance  in  th<»  patholoKT 
of  dental  caries. 

*  Jiiiiriml  o(  tlH*  Ilritinh  iVniiil   ^ 
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In  making  cnltivations  from  the  deep  layers  of  carious  dentine 
I  have  so  often  met  with  one  organism,  a  bacillus  often  in  pure 
culture,  that  its  relation  to  the  carious  process  cannot  be  entirely 
accidental,  and,  as  several  of  its  characteristics  fit  in  with  the 
process  of  decay,  it  is  important  to  describe  it  in  this  connection. 
Ordinary  laboratory  media  are  adapted  to  its  growth,  as  of  all  those 
organisms  to  wdiich  I  have  referred  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 

The  method  used  in  its  isolation  was  as  follows :  Extracted 
carious  teeth  were  immediately  taken  to  the  laboratory,  and  the 
surface  of  the  dentine  seared  with  hot  instruments  in  the  method 
always  adopted  in  making  post-mortem  cultures  from  infected  ani- 
mals. The  outer  layer  of  caries  was  then  removed  with  sterilized 
instruments,  the  surface  again  seared,  and  another  layer  removed 
with  a  fresh  instrument,  and  cultures  on  agar  and  coverslip  prepa- 
rations made.  The  direct  preparations  showed  short,  thickish  ba- 
cilli, often  in  almost  pure  culture,  which  stain  deeply  by  Gram, 
as  well  as  some  finer  bacilli,  cocci,  and  commas,  the  cocci  being 
arranged  as  diplococci.  Broth  cultivations  were  also  made  at  the 
same  time. 

In  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  a  slight  growth  of  minute, 
round,  gray-white  translucent  colonies  developed  upon  the  surface 
of  the  agar.  Coverslip  preparations  made  from  these  colonies 
show  a  mixed  growth  of  streptococcus  brevis  and  the  bacillus  I  am 
about  to  describe.  In  the  broth  tubes  the  growth  is  mainly  strep- 
tococci, although  a  few  of  the  bacilli  may  also  be  found. 

The  cultures  were  then  plated  and  a  pure  colony  of  the  bacilli 
picked  out  and  streaked  on  to  the  surface  of  agar.  From  the  situ- 
ation in  which  this  organism  is  found.  Dr.  Perry,  of  Guy^s  Hos- 
pital, has  suggested  to  me  the  name  of  B.  necrodentalis. 

The  organisms  were  isolated  in  this  manner  from  twenty  cases 
of  caries,  the  organisms  having  the  same  general  characters  as 
follows : 

BACILLUS   NECRODENTALIS. 

Morphology. — Short  bacilli  three-fourths  centimetre  wide,  one 
to  five  centimetres  long,  often  associated  in  pairs  and  sometimes 
in  chains;  the  ends  of  the  bacilli  are  rounded  or  square.  The 
bacilli  tend  to  involute  rather  rapidly  and  produce  swollen  and 
contorted  masses,  not  unlike  the  involution  forms  of  the  strepto- 
coccus. In  broth  the  forms  are  extremely  like  cocci,  especially  in 
the  hanging  drop  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  elements;   this  is 
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particularly  well  marked  wImti  in  the  form  of  duinA  (»trppto- 
baeilli).  The  bacilli  are  f^li^htly  motile  on  aerobic  culture*,  but 
more  so  on  anaerobic  on«  - 

Staining  Ufnrtionn. — Staino  by  Gram\i  meiho<i  ami  by  ortlinary 
aniline   dyes*,   with    difticulty   by   methylene-blue.       Ma  '    'v 

gtain«*<l  involution  fornj-i  are  to  be  seen  on  three-<lay -<>.•.  -i 

on  agar.     Xo  partial  staining  or  polar  staining  hnn  he«n 
Spore  formation  has  so  far  not  been  observed. 

Biological    Characters. — Anaerobic,    facultative,    aerobic.    : 
li(|ur'fying,  slightly  motile  bacillus. 

(1)   Gelatin  Plates. — In  three  to  five  days  minute  p 
"'olonio*  may  at  times  he  fiern,  very  similar  to  stm  " 

(?)   Gelatin  ^7^('rtA^— Slight  dnt*-.^  ..r.atth  (.; .- 

along  lh«*  streak  in  three  days;   no  .   ^  ai  of  gelatin  •»- 

(3)  Gelatin  Stab. — Three  days,  slight  dotte<l  growth  to  d*-. 

of  stab,  no  marked  surface  growth;  no  liquefaction  in  three  weekt. 

(4)  Gelatin  Shake. — Five  days,  cloud  of  minute  whitish-gray 
colonies;   no  liquefaction  of  medium. 

(.'))  Broth. — Twenty-four  hours,  sT -^  •  ;•  lu-ral  turbidity  with 
{treripitatc,  which  may  l"-  -t'*iig)*  on  ^...:.^'  the  tul-  n  •  imi^nr 
Huikv.    The  turbidity  in  verj'  little,  but  the  . 

creates  considerably  in  forty-<*ight  hours. 

(6)  Potato. — Forty-eight  hours,  very  slight  shining  appear- 
ance. Cover&lip  shows  presence  of  Imcilli,  with  considerable  invo- 
lution. 

(7)  Litmus  Milk. — Twenty- four  hours,  no  change  i"  •"-'ium. 
Forty-eight  hours,  solid  clot,  with  the  lower  Tv»rti.in  :i*d. 
the  top  showing  a  stronirly  acid  reaction.     'I            '^    '-^  -  :    •    « 
come  redissolvetl. 

(8)  Agar  Streak. — Twenty-four  to  fort  houn»,  > 
grayish  tran-hirtnt  dotted  growth,  which  never  ti-  vert  v 
mor»'.     T          I  short  thick  Imcilli, 

(IM    y;  -     urn— Very  little  growth,  flat,  aim—*  Jnv.'.JM.* 

Ittilnl,—      s  11    srVill    tlftVH. 

— Kon« 
.'{naerobiosis. — Grows  best  when  oxygen  U  excluded  in  ordinary 
anaerobic  tuln's,  and  lly  on  glucose  medi.  rcaly  at  all 

'»n  blcKxI-serum. 

On    a^'ar    the    cui-  {,1}    ^'  — — n-      ?raT«vhil#, 

round  and  n^gular.  or  r..^.  '  '*v  '»'*^  nrr»mi* 
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nence.  (2)  Microscopically — brownish,  with  slight  central  dot, 
regular  edge,  and  faintly  granular. 

In  almost  any  case  (sixteen  out  of  twenty),  I  have  also  obtained 
the  streptococcus  brevis,  and  as  both  these  organisms  are  anaerobic, 
B.  necrodentalis  especially,  and  from  the  power  they  have  of  acid 
production,  they  appear  to  be  largely  concerned  in  the  decalcifica- 
tion of  the  matrix  prior  to  its  disintegration  by  other  organisms. 
The  other  forms  noticed  have  not  so  far  been  isolated  upon  the 
ordinary  media.  The  organism,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  photo- 
graph of  the  agar  culture,  is  remarkably  pleomorphic,  even  before 
involution  forms  have  formed. 

There  is  one  other  organism  which  I  have  found  constantly 
associated  with  others  in  dental  caries  (surface),  and  in  two  out 
of  the  twenty  cases  in  which  the  deeper  layers  were  examined,  and 
in  which  B.  necrodentalis  occurred.  It  belongs  to  a  species  hith- 
erto undescribed  in  the  mouth ;  in  fact,  Miller  says,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  "  cladothrix  and  beggiatoa"  (sewage  organisms),  all  the 
most  common  species  of  bacteria  have  their  representatives  in  the 
mouth.  Now,  the  organism  I  am  about  to  describe  to  you  appears 
to  me  to  belong  to  the  first  of  the  above  two  groups, — i.e.,  clado- 
thricae. 

The  cladothricse  are  a  curious  class  of  organisms  which  occur 
in  sewage,  and,  unfortunately,  commonly  in  waters,  especially  when 
there  is  any  putrefaction  of  any  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  Ac- 
cording to  Zopf,  ''  Spherical,  rod-shaped,  filamentous,  or  spiral 
forms,  the  filaments  shoiu  pseudo-branching  spore  formation  not 
hnown."  According  to  other  observers,  the  branching  is  not  pseudo, 
but  actual,  and  there  appears  some  reason  for  supposing  that  both 
forms  actually  exist, — i.e.,  real  and  pseudo  dichotomy.  Cladothrix 
dichotoma  certainly  show  pseudo-branching;  the  whole  genus  has, 
as  a  characteristic  in  common  with  crenothrix,  beggiatoa,  and 
phragmidothrix,  a  remarkable  pleomorphism,  and  as  they  form 
threads,  isolated  and  branched,  unbalanced  minds  have  decided, 
without  experiment,  that  the  class  as  a  whole  is  the  author,  progeny, 
and  actuality  of  all  existing  organisms;  but  you  will  easily  see, 
from  what  I  have  said  concerning  the  heads  of  the  so-called  lepto- 
thrix  racemosa  (crenothrix),  bacteria,  as  stock-keepers  say,  "breed 
true,"  and  that  when  the  proper  precautions  are  observed,  the  or- 
ganisms may  be  watched  through  their  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment, and  that  any  phrase  development  ultimately  undergoes  all 
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the  typical  Btn^'es  till  it  returns  to  the  same  form  again — an  infor- 
niountable  diniculty  to  thom;  who  suggest  that  new  on^nicmiy 
carefully  dt'scrilxftl,  are  merely  phaite  forms  of  the  h  ctci. 

A  scraping  from  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  and  examined  in  the 
hanging  drop,  generally  shows  a  large  variety  of  threads  of  many 
sorts,  called  by  older  obnervers  by  the  inclusive  term,  **  leptot) 
{i.e.,  threads).  Upon  staining  such  a  mass  by  Gram  I  have  «»ii'  u 
found  a  curious  branching  organisim.  fJi«-  Lrarn  h. ,  f,,r  f>M?  mott 
part  Ix^ing  the  pseudo-branching  of  ( .  Atamed 

the  gap  between  thread  and  thread  is  filled  up.  So  far  I  have  onlj 
found  this  organism  in  twinty  months,  but  as  they  varied  from  tba 
pathological  hypem'mia  of  gingivitis  to  the  normal  mouth  of  an 
infant  of  six,  the  .^election  is  fairly  r» ;  .♦•.     The  organism 

is  often  the  only  one  which  ntains  tii....  -  -..nu  after  the  decol- 
orization  by  chloroform  and  alcoliol  alt.  rn.ir. ! .  I*,v  the  ordinary 
< Irani  method  (alcohol  alone  used  for  r  organisms 

are  stained.  This  remarkable  organism,  whose  pleomorphism  is 
unlK)unded,  can  Ix;  obtained  in  pure  cultivation,     f  -t  for  it 

the  name  of  cladothrix  buccalis;   it  is  as  follows: 

CLADOTIIRIX    UrCCALIS  (UOADBY). 

Morphology. — Hod-shap(*d,  filamentous  forms,  with  irrneral  ap- 
pearance of  branching,  except  in  the  hanging  drop  threads 
are  somewhat  slender,  and  the  ends  are  often  club  -iin'tl.  The 
threads  often  api»t>ar  articulated,  like  a  strepto-l  ir  to 
cladothrix  diehoioina  (Cohn).  The  bran  "  .  4j»  a  rule, 
*  H  such  a  diih(»tninous  nature  as  is  mi  n  in  in»  -  '.•••cnbed 
:..;!j»j<  of  cladothrix,  tlu'  branches  apj**"'"'  '  "••re  ..:  '  An*\^ 
to  the  nuiin  stem,  rsjH'eially  in  agar  «  ■\*.  On  n 
unparalleled  ple<»morphism  occurs,  and  all  varieties  of  li  r;  :.  ,:y 
nuiy  l)e  M't-n,  spirilla*,  threads,  bacilli,  cocci.  The  «!•  •!  :  v.  nl  of 
the  threads  from  the  (Hxri  may  U*  -  The  clubbed  audi  taka  tbt 
stain  derply. 

Stttuiimj  nt-nrtinn^       f^t-^--*-  *•    •   ■**"'  ^-^    ..r.T:«-rv    -nlT.'n^ 

i!\. ., :     fill'   threaiU   nfim    '  « 

p  stain. 

Itiohnjical  Chnmctert:  (1)  Of/alin.— Little  grovUi.  do  ht^ue- 
faction.     Fourtirn  days,  liquefaction  at  •urface  of  stab. 

(2)  .Agar. — Forty-eight    hours:     small,    hard.  \ 

tran«*pan*nt,  or  (^lightly  cloudy  colonies,  about  the  •«?•:  ^^i  ■  j'»mS 
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head.  Three  days :  raised,  truncated  cones,  whitish  brown,  and 
in  the  older  colonies  a  slight  crack  appears  across  the  top  of  the 
cone.  The  colonies  eventually  cause  a  slight  depression  in  the 
agar.  They  are  extremely  difficult  to  remove  with  the  platinum 
needle,  and  must  be  removed  entire.  The  agar  is  colored  a  dirty 
brown.  These  colonies  are  extremely  characteristic.  The  colora- 
tion is  not  constant. 

(3)  Blood-Serum. — Similar  to  agar;  no  liquefaction  takes 
place. 

(4)  Broth. — Very  little  growth,  slight  flaky  precipitate. 

(5)  Potato. — Yellowish  or  orange-brown  hard  fiat  layer;  the 
top^  of  the  potato  is  often  covered  with  round  chalk-white  colonies 
about  the  size  of  small  shot. 

(6)  Litmus  Milk. — No  acid  reaction,  no  clotting. 

A  curious  earthy  sour  smell  is  given  off  from  the  cultivations, 
which  reminds  one  of  a  damp,  musty  cellar. 

RESUME. 

In  summing  up  the  foregoing  remarks  we  find  the  question 
falls  under  two  divisions : 

(1)  The  relation  of  certain  organisms  to  the  destruction  of 
tooth  tissue.  (2)  The  difficulties  in  separating  true  species  from 
morphological  forms,  and,  I  may  add,  the  question  of  occurrence 
of  the  hypomycetes  in  the  mouth. 

To  take  the  latter  first.  The  fruitful  heads  and  other  phe- 
nomena of  Yincentini's  L.  racemosa,  as  observed  by.  myself  in  the 
coverslip  plates,  agree  in  many  respects  with  the  crenothrix  Ktihn- 
ina  of  Eabenhorst.  (1)  The  morphological  variety  of  its  arthro- 
spores.  (2)  The  small  transverse  sections  of  Leon  Williams  seem 
to  me  to  be  small  zoogloea  masses,  especially  as  in  the  broth  hang- 
ing drop  these  masses  developed  threads  in  the  manner  described 
by  Eabenhorst  and  Zopf.^ 

These  little  tufts  of  threads  are  often  to  be  seen  in  preparations 
stained  direct  from  the  mouth.  Under  these  circumstances  creno- 
thrix buccalis  is  a  better  term  than  leptothrix  racemosa.  The 
cladothrix  buccalis  (Goadby),  which  I  have  described  to  you,  differs 
in  many  respects  from  the  cladothrix  dichotoma  of  Cohn.     As  no 


^  Leon  Williams  has  since  demonstrated  to  me  that  these  transverse 
sections  are  the  ends  of  the  "  fruitful  heads"  seen  end  on. 
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ftulphur  ^Tuins  won*  oWrvcfl,  tho  quofltion  of  beggiatott  tj  elimi- 
naU'<l.  Tlw  |>hragiiii'i«»tliritu*  havr,  I  Micve,  n>  ii^r  ..nly  been 
found  in  ncu-water;    however,  phraginidothrix  mult  i  u  not 

at  all  unlike  the  crenothrix  we  have  discuiMed.  The  cladothnx 
huccali.s  has  Huch  reuiarkahlo  pleomorphiitni,  ex]  in  potato 

culture!*,  and  corn'spfinds  ko  cloftoly  with  Zopfg  noiiKiiclature,  t)iat 
I  think  wo  may  Icavr  \\w  nuitter  for  tho  preufnt. 

In  (Irntal  c-nrii's  a  nuniU'r  of  organi.Mni.n  have  )>oen  deicribed 
which  color  the  culture  nie<lia  a  deep  brown.  I  find  the  potato 
bacilli,  H.  niesentericus,  rulnT,  vulgatUM,  fu.<K'U«,  commonly  io  the 
mouth;  they  are  among  tho«ie  that  discolor  the  medium.  Ar- 
kovy's  H.  gangneno?  pulpn'  prr)duce8  dii^coloration.  but  has  a  dia- 
tinct  and  unpleasant  smell,  like  bad  cheese;  it  differg  from  B. 
n«'<Tr)(lentalis  ((ioadby)  in  this  resjHX't  as  well  as  in  the  liquefac> 
tion  of  bl(KMl-serum  and  gelatin.  Miller'.n  B.  fuM'us  colors  agar 
brown,  but  no  further  details  are  given.  Jung  dexcriU's  an  organ* 
ism  (coccus  or  bacillus  not  stated),  which,  from  its  reaction,  ap- 
|M»ar8  to  1)0  B.  niesentericus.  Martin  Fround  gives  three  chromo- 
genie,  but  tho  pigment  differs  in  many  respects  from  thoae 
organisms  I  have  discril)o<l.  So  far  I  find  no  other  organiam  in 
any  way  reseml)ling  the  \\.  necrodentalis. 

The  li(|uefying  organisms  I  have  i-nlated  appear  not  to  corr*- 
sjKmd  with  those  isolated  by  Vignal. 

In  conclusiitn.  I  nuiintain  that  in  dental  caries  (1)  the  li 
fying  organisms  are  mrjstly  aerobic;  (8)  tho  acid-pnulucen*  are 
largely  anaerobic;  (3)  that  liquefaction  of  gelatin  (bn^s  not  imply 
digestion  of  dentine,  but  liipiefaction  of  bloiMl-s4*rum  may;  and« 
finally,  that  the  d(>monstration  of  dadothrix  in  the  mouth  doe»  not 
imply  that  all  the  other  organisms  of  the  lower  das*  of  schertiv 
inMri.H  found  in  the  mouth  are  simply  phaM*  foniis  of  the  hypo- 
mycvtes. 

Since  the  al>ove  pa|>er  was  written  I  liavc  made  a  oonaidtrabU 
numlMT  of  obs<>n'ations  on  the  genu**    "    "    ' 

The  cladothrix  which  I  have  i«M»lai«.i  irojn  i  •* '  die* 

*  UH«»ed  at  s«)me  length  al>oviv   .I'T.  r.   fr,,t»i   i!i.-  ftM 

in  its  biological  and  other  n 

('.  dichotoma  of  Cohn;    C.  nivea;    and   fr 
given  to  nu*  by  I>H>n  Williams  as  well  a*  •^'Tcral  oiher  » 
tun»s  of  which  have  Uhmi  wnt  me  by  Dr.  Ma.  •  .of  Uw  lU>ai 

Commission  on  Sewage. 
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I  have  also  isolated  C.  diehotoma  from  several  mouths  and 
throats  as  well  as  the  C.  biicealis. 

The  culture  given  me  by  Leon  Williams  most  resembles  the 
cladothrix  described  above,  but,  nevertheless,  differs  from  it  in 
many  respects. 

I  hope  shortly  to  publish  more  fully  the  details  of  these  experi- 
ments.— Journal  British  Dental  Association. 
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ACADEMY  OF  STOMATOLOGY. 

A  REGULAR  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Stomatology  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  February  27,  1900,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Academy, 
1731  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  the  President,  Professor  E.  C. 
Kirk,  in  the  chair. 

A  paper  upon  the  subject  of  "  Hypnotic  Suggestion  in  the  Prac- 
tice of  Dentistry"  was  read  by  Professor  Walter  H.  Neall,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

(For  Professor  NealPs  paper,  see  page  437.) 

The  President. — You  have  listened  to  this  very  interesting 
paper,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  very  appropriate  subject,  one  that  ap- 
peals very  definitely  to  us  as  dental  practitioners.  I  trust  that 
there  will  be  a  full  discussion,  and  I  will  call  upon  Dr.  Truman, 
who  has  some  knowledge  of  this  subject,  to  open  the  discussion. 

Dr.  James  Truman. — The  study  of  this  subject  is  one  pro- 
foundly interesting,  more  so,  perhaps,  in  former  years  than  at  the 
present  time.  I  was  perhaps  seventeen  years  of  age  when  I  first 
saw  a  patient  subjected  to  what  was  then  termed  "  mesmerism.'' 
The  sight  created  in  me  profound  astonishment  and  interest,  and 
from  that  period  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  more  or  less  investi- 
gated the  matter. 

It  has  been  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  since  Mesmer 
first  broached  the  idea  of  the  control  of  the  human  mind,  and  many 
have  an  idea  that  Mesmer  was  what  we  call  a  quack.  That  is  a 
very  great  mistake.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  education,  learned 
in  divinity,  because  he  was  a  theologian  at  first,  and  subsequently 
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»tu<lie(I  niedicino,  p-nduatin^'  in  (lermany.  io  that  he  wta  by  no 
nicanM  an  cnipiricnl  individual.     Yet  he  had  n  irrrat  many  of  the 
liaracteriMtifH  of  what  \vc  woiihl  term  "qua.  .djoui  him      It 

wan  not,  however,  until   1844 — that  remarkahlc  year  which  *\- 
.pe<l  ana»«the>*ia — tliat  licirhcnhach  >fav«'  forth  the  idea  that  f 
wax  a  force  in  tin*  human  nr  '    hf  ternM'^l  **  ■   ' 

'»r**odyle."     Now,  Hciclnnl*...  ..  «.,-  ..  .,.- ^    ^ 

ill?  wa?*  the  (Jiseovrrer  of  (•n'o*ote  and   ; ::  .     ...... 

invc»j»tipited  thin  force  and  confirm*'*!  M«*?*mer'j»  idea  tliat  ih^'n*  was 
I  oiTtain  aura  in  the  human  or^'anixm.  He  demonMtnite«l.  through 
(  large  numlier  of  ex|KTinienti«,  thi«  odic  force.  I  do  not  know 
wht'thcr  this  ha8  been  confirmed  by  wientific  observation  since  hit 
lav. 

Now,  the  jiuhjcct  of  hyimoii-im,  which  was  the  name  ori^nnally 
jfiven  hv  Hraid  fifty  ymrs  ap».  luw  U«t'n  brought  up  ever)*  now  and 
then  in  dentistry  and  in  me<licine,  but  more  etipecially  perhapt  aa 
in  aid  to  dental  o)MTations.     I  would  not  deny  that  it  cannot  be 
made  etT(H.-tivc.     I  have  seen  too  much  of  it  to  ajM<>rt  that  pain  rnin- 
not  l>e  relicviMl  materially  by  «uggii4tionM  of  thin  kind.     It  in  a  t 
tive  force.     I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  al»out  that,  but  tin*  iju*^- 
tion  ariws.  **  How  are  we  to  ur»e  it?"     Would  it  U*  mon»  juKtifiabla 
to  u<f*  it  in  the  othee  without  a  thinl  fxTMin  pnntent  tluin  in  the 
of  adminiritration  of  an  ann»Mthetic?     Would  it  not  Terr  J^^^n 
1n>  rejxirted  that   Dr.  So-and-so  was  using  hypnotinni?     And  yoa 
know  the  general  fe«'ling  abnmd  in  reganl  to  thin  influ'  I  am 

afraid  that  the  praetitv  of  a  dentif»t  'iT  this  '•! 

U'  likely  to  HutTer.  and  yet  that  has  i  to  do  ».ii,  ....    ...».n 

^"  '  after  all. — that  pain  can  Im»  pn  llvnnntism  i«.  tn  a 

lin   extent,   an    analg«'sie,    and    «»;  be   p» :  I 

under  it.  That  I  know.  My  father,  who  was  a  nu*<lit^l  man,  u»»xl 
It  to  a  very  gn»at  extent  in  various  wayi»,  not  only  for  the  rx- 
iraetion  of  ti'cth,  but  in  the  nick-room.     Man  * 

otH,   hysterical   <i»nt!ition   i-  ''  -m'l   "'th 

-u.  ii  that  |>o\ver.  prnjMTly  us***!,  i.w. 

Now,  somnambulism  has  U'^'U  n-f-  *  ••o 

not  think  that  there  in  any  tlilTennce  lietw«vn  the  two  ..  One 

!•«  M»lf-indu<^d,  no  to  npeak.      rh.»*4»  who  have  had  «• 

with  somnambulism  know  that  it  in  a  very  peculiar « 
haps  I  have  had  the  fortune,  or  v      '  '  aa  a  ^jnat 

•  leal  to  do  with  it.     I  hntl  it  in  one  oi  m;  iH...ii;,— -  ...44ghtrr  Dtoe 
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years  of  age,  whom  we  could  not  control.  At  night  she  would  get 
up  and  walk  around  the  house.  We  were  obliged  to  fasten  down 
the  windows,  and  she  gave  us  an  immense  amount  of  trouble.  I 
had  an  assistant  at  that  time  who  boarded  with  me.  That  young 
man  would  get  up  in  the  night  and  go  out  into  the  street.  I  have 
known  him  to  go  up  to  my  office,  start  the  fire,  burn  the  lights, 
spend  most  of  the  night  there,  come  back,  get  into  bed,  and  be 
wholly  unconscious  of  having  done  anything.  I  was  obliged  to  use 
very  strong  measures  with  him  in  order  to  stop  it.  That  seemed 
to  have  the  desired  effect,  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  eternal  racket 
that  was  continually  going  on  up-stairs. 

Now,  I  think  from  all  that  I  have  observed,  and  the  years  of 
observation  that  many  of  our  scientists  have  had,  that  it  is  rather 
late  in  the  day  for  any  one  to  taboo  this  hypnotism.  I  am  glad  that 
Dr.  jSFeall  has  given  us  a  very  clear  statement  of  his  experience  with 
it.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  benefit  which  may  be  derived  from  it, 
and  it  is  high  time  that  scientists  should'  take  hold  of  it  instead  of 
ignoring  the  facts  surrou.nding  it. 

Dr.  M.  Schamherg. — I  have  investigated  this  subject  and  have 
given  it  considerable  thought  and  study,  but  I  must  say  that  within 
the  past  few  years,  for  somewhat  the  same  reasons  that  Dr.  Truman 
has  advised  not  to  adopt  it  in  practice,  I  have  given  it  up  to  a  very 
large  degree.  I  feared  the  result  of  criticism  in  its  use  in  a  private 
office  when  alone  with  a  patient,  and  where  a  patient  who  does  not 
fully  understand  the  conditions  and  value  of  hypnotism  might  ruin 
one^s  reputation. 

I  want  to  cite  a  few  experiments  that  I  have  conducted  along 
the  dental  line,  and  I  think  they  picture  somewhat  the  various 
classes  that  the  essayist  has  brought  to  your  notice.  One  case  oc- 
curred when  I  first  began  dentistry,  in  the  extracting-room  of  the 
Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  when  a  patient  demanded  the 
use  of  cocaine  for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  The  demonstrator  told 
me  that  they  did  not  use  the  drug,  and  advised  me  to  try  to  pacify 
the  patient  or  induce  her  to  have  it  taken  out  by  some  other  means. 
I  finally  resorted  to  one  form  of  suggestion,  and  taking  a  small  por- 
tion of  plaster  of  Paris,  I  mixed  it  with  a  little  water  on  a  slab,  in 
a  very  careful  manner,  meanwhile  telling  the  patient  that  cocaine 
was  highly  toxic  and  that  in  case  any  of  it  should  reach  her  tongue 
she  was  to  spit  it  out,  etc.  I  then  applied  very  carefully  with  cotton 
a  small  portion  of  this  plaster  to  the  gum  about  the  tooth.     I  ex- 
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trarted  the  trx)th  and  llie  pifi.  i.f  claimed  that  she  had  ab«oIatelj 
no  pain  wliatever,  and  even  .  i  that  I  take  a  fee. 

Another  case  '\»  one  in  which  I  had  my  brcUher  put  a  patient  of 
mine  into  an  liyjinotic  t»tate.  I  removed  a  numl^er  of  root*  fr»*ra 
the  mouth  ahsolutely  without  pain.  The  patient  awoke,  and  would 
Hcarcely  helirve  that   I   hiul   renu»ve<l  th«'m.     Then»  are  n  it 

ca.-'e.s  of  this  kind.    The  unfortunali*  ihini;  aljout  hvr ♦■  it 

it  has  lx?en  tlie  suhjeet  of  aniUM'incnt  ralhrr  than  hci'  .     a. 

Mrn  are  travelling  about  the  cf>untry  exhibiting  their  f»*»w*»ni  of 
hypnotism, — sometimes    genuine,— causing    their    »ub^  »    do 

ridiculous  feats  u{M>n  the  stage.  This  naturally  arouses  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  Ik-  -  il  a  ver}*  peculiar  idea 

alxiut  hypnotism  and  anything  but  a  m  m  uiiiic  view  of  it. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  there  is  a  wide  deld  in  hypnotiam 
itself.  We  idl  know  the  immense  amount  of  value  that  suggestive 
influence  over  our  patients  has  in  our  dental  ofYices.  There  are 
exceptional  cases,  however,  in  which  we  deem  it  advisable  to  hyp- 
notize a  patient;  by  that  I  mean  to  put  them  in  an  hypnotic  state. 
While  the  principles  of  suggestion  and  hv!  v»hat  the 

same,  hypnotism  itself  means  the  ^tute  ui  im-  yy  uii.ii  -it^ep,  and 
it  luis  been  thoroughly  invest igateil.  • 

Many  years  back  they  dividtnl  the  state  of  hypnotism  into  three 
states, — lethargic,  cataleptic,  and  the  somnambulistic  states, — and 
these  states  carry  with  them  ciTtain  phenomena.  You  must  con- 
duct  certain  ex))eriments  under  one  and  certain  under  another.  In 
the  cataleptic  slali»  the  patient  will  olwy  onlers  and  follow  .;• 

gestions  as  they  are  given  by  the  o|HTatnr.     In  the  cai.i'-  •  .e 

one  nmy  become  rigid,  or  numy  feats  of  an  atlil.  ti.   n.i 
ducteil.    In  the  somnambulistic  state  we  ha\> 

occurring,  as  described  by  Dr.  Trunum.  rnfortunntely  it  is  a  con- 
dition which  is  not  understood  as  are  other  t 
is  vague;  we  cannot  get  down  to  the  actual  4-uum.*  of  lb-  vi 
that  hypnotism  will  pnMluce.  They  are  n-ally  to  nMir^cifu-  and 
jMrplexing  that  it  if  ilangenais  <)n  that  acoumt. 

I  will  relate  one  iHtuliar  e.\{N'riment  that  I  va»  in  the  coetoin 
of  c«)nducting  while  the  patient  was  deeply  in  the  lethargic  ttalt. 
I  would  state  that  one  side  of  the  body  wa«  thoroughly 
thetizeil,  and  that  when  injuries  were  inflict***!,  such  a«  \ 
ing  the  side  of  the  Ixxly.  tin  "   l>»»  tnin*forr 

the  op|>osite  sitle.      I    would   thin   pri«  k   uie   nand  of  tite  |M*ii 
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with  a  pin,  and  the  patient  would  evince  pain  in  the  opposite 
hand,  showing  that  anaesthesia  was  produced  on  the  one  side  and 
the  sensation  imparted  to  the  opposite  side.  Then  there  is  the  post- 
hypnotic stage,  in  which  patients  will  follow  out  suggestions  that 
were  made  in  the  hypnotic  state,  but  which  may  be  directed  for  a 
period  of  even  a  year  after  the  experiments,  the  patient  at  that  time 
obeying  the  will  of  the  operator  or  the  suggestion  made  while  in 
the  hypnotic  state. 

These  things  are  so  perplexing  that  one  is  immediately  looked 
upon  as  a  very  curious  creature  who  is  able  to  accomplish  these 
peculiar  things.  Had  I  prepared  remarks  for  this  evening,  I  would 
have  been  able  to  give  you  a  more  valuable  talk  on  the  subject,  but 
I  have  simply  given  you  what  few  facts  have  come  to  my  mind 
since  rising  to  my  feet. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Whitslar  (Cleveland). — I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
entire  matter,  but  all  those  who  have  had  some  experience  in  den- 
tistry know  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  hypnotism  which  we 
exercise  over  our  patients.  There  is  a  certain  aura  in  which  we 
live  whilst  we  are  in  conjunction  with  these  people  in  operating 
for  them,  and  as  we  control  this  aura  so  we  control  their  minds. 
The  subject  of  simple  suggestion  is  the  one  with  which  we  desire 
most  to  deal.  I  think  the  fourth  class  should  be  eliminated  from 
practice,  because  of  the  dangers  into  which  we  may  fall  by  creating 
unpopular  opinions  against  us.  There  is  one  thing  which  we  may 
do  in  this  work  of  suggestion,  and  which  we  all  strive  to  attain 
unto,  and  that  is  the  elimination  of  fear.  When  we  have  elimi- 
nated the  fear  of  pain,  then  we  have  control  over  the  patient  and 
are  able  to  produce  the  results  that  we  desire.  Then  the  pain  of 
working  upon  the  ends  of  the  dentinal  fibrillae  is  lessened.  I  think 
that  when  we  are  in  the  state  of  fear  the  brain-cells  are  like  the 
turbulent  waters  of  Niagara  as  they  are  passing  through  the 
rapids, — our  brain-cells  are  jumping  here  and  there.  Where  we 
have  subdued  the  turbulency  it  produces  an  equilibrium  of  nerve- 
action,  and  consequently  fear  is  eliminated  and  pain  is  lessened. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Kirk. — The  thing  that  we  actually  experience  in  our 
persons  gives  us  the  most  definite  and  solid  foundation  for  belief, 
and  there  are  certain  workings  of  the  human  mind  that  one  may 
study  in  his  own  person.  From  a  philosophic  point  I  can  conceive 
of  no  more  wonderful  thing  in  nature  than  the  phenomenon  of  a 
human  brain  investigating  for  itself  how  that  particular  human 
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brain  workh,  Tlie»e  jRHulmr  t»r  ul>iioriiiaI  maniff^tatioru  of  monul 
pht'iioiiirna  excite  a  g(Kjil  deal  of  mitiundei^taiuiing.  inliTent,  and 
hU{MThtiti<)n. 

The  firht  and  nioHt  ej«s4*ntial  fundamental  fact  undern^'ftth  fhi, 
whole  question  i»  the  |>ower  of  a  HUggestion,  Ije  it  frrmi  an  in<: 
or  contact  with  things,  to  set  in  motion  a  certain  line  of  mujcular 
activity  by  action  through  the  nervouB  Hystem.  I  use  the  following 
illuf*tration  to  clasHes  wlu-n  dealing  with  this  nubject  in  it«  practical 
as|MMt.  particularly  with  reference  to  the  control  and  the  care  of 
children  during  the  first  visit  to  our  oHices.  It  i-  <>  f<'"!)«dy  sugges- 
tion, but  I  would  like  to  give  it  to  you  now.  No  •  .«>u  hare  all 
ha<l  similar  ex|HTiences. 

Not  very  long  ago  I  saw  upon  a  bill-Umrd  a  ^taIement  in  white 
letters  on  a  blue  ground,  to  the  efT«H*t.  "  I'nee^la  Bi-  ind  the 

first  effect  of  it  upon  me  was  for  me  to  say  mentally,  **  .Nwi  much ;  I 
do  not  n<t'd  a  liiscuit.  and  I  will  not  permit  anyboily  to  tell  me  that  I 
nifd  a  biscuit,  when  1  know  whether  1  need  it  or  not."  At  evtr-.  }:<]]. 
Iniard  1  passed  was  the  legend,  **  Tnei'da  Bisi-uit."    I  grew  \i,  l 

nion*  irritid>le  tdHuit  the  thing,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
never  buy  one  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  man  who 
had  the  in)p4rtinenci>  to  urge  the  >  mi      I  k»pt  in  that  men- 

tal attitude  for  some  time,  and  1  saia,  **  i  wdl  not  read    ' 
Alxjut  a  wiH'k  afterwards  the  advert  is«»ment  had  chanpM  -.:  •  ..  ^...i 
and  now  read,  **  l)o  you  know  l*nei'<la  Biwuit  ?"     Well,  1  knew  I 
did  not.  but,  ItMiking  at  it  again,  the  mist^rable  thing  tt>ok  a  new 
as))ei*t,  and  raised  a  d<mbt  that  I  might  In>  mistaken.    It  took  toiiM 
days  for  that  to  work  out,  and  I  thought  the  only  way  I  could  d 
mine  the  (|uestion  was  to  go  an<l  buy  one,  and  set*  if  I  did  net'*!  ii. 
What  was  accompli.Hhe<l  ?     Why,  I  had  taken  a  jwirt  of  my  lurd- 
earneil  wj'allh  and  gone  to  a  sh«»p  and  given  it  t«»  a  man  i"  ."'.\.r 
to  settle  a  point  raised  by  a  sUv'L'.«.iinn.  ami  tliat  i*  ju»t  \» 
ailvertisers  aim   at.     I   un«i-  !   the   firm  h«»  jfrown    -^ 

through  the  |)otentiality  of  that  suggi'stion. 

lict  us  take,  for  example,  the  child  jwitient.  or  any  subject  u|»oo 
which  We  wish  to  jHTform  this  ex-  Mt  or  ;.• 

Ix't  us  say,  for  example,  it  is  tli- 
of  pain.    The  intlixitlual*-  ••''" 
suffer  pain, — and  his  wli- 
nated  by  the  force  of  that  ^ 
the  operator  to  annul  or  gt»t  rid  of  that  mental  uh*a  ;  and  the  ob;«cl 
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in  hypnotic  suggestion  is  to  devise  a  means  to  annul  that  controlling 
idea  and  substitute  therefor  some  other  idea.  That  is  as  I  under- 
stand it.  We  have  to  get  rid  of  that  muscular  and  mental  status 
quo  of  that  patient  by  some  device  or  other,  and  then  we  can  insert, 
as  it  were,  this  new  suggestion  and  take  advantage  of  that  power 
or  force.  While  not  speaking  dogmatically,  I  do  not  regard  hyp- 
notism as  a  power  or  force.  It  has  no  potentiality  in  itself.  What- 
ever effect  is  produced  is  original  within  the  subject  hypnotized. 
I  do  not  believe  a  force,  an  aura,  or  potentiality  goes  out  from  the 
operator.  I  am  not  ready  to  accept  it,  but  1  do  not  assert  that  it  is 
not  true. 

Illustrative  of  the  idea  of  elimination  of  fear  referred  to  by  the 
essayist  and  by  Dr.  Whitslar,  I  have  in  mind  a  very  interesting  case. 
We  had  in  the  class  at  college  a  student  from  California,  who  was 
assigned  a  day  for  extractions.  Not  a  single  patient  appeared  until 
late  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  woman  put  in  an  appearance  and  de- 
manded an  extraction  with  gas  of  some  four  or  five  teeth.  As  there 
was  no  demonstrator  at  that  time,  and  no  gas  apparatus  available,  he 
explained  to  her  that  they  did  not  give  gas  at  that  time.  She  was 
about  to  leave,  and  to  avoid  losing  his  opportunity  he  said,  "  I  will 
give  you  electricity."  She  consented ;  so  from  his  locker  he  brought 
two  spirit  lamps,  and  placing  one  in  each  of  her  hands  he  directed 
her  to  hold  them  very  firmly  and  to  open  her  mouth,  which  she  did. 
He  took  out  five  or  six  teeth  while  I  stood  by  as  much  hypnotized 
as  the  patient.  I  expected  momentarily  to  see  the  patient  leave  the 
chair  in  indignation,  but  she  sat  with  a 'perfectly  placid  expression 
while  he  removed  one  tooth  after  another.  When  he  was  through, 
she  said  that  she  had  felt  very  little  pain,  and  thanked  him  cor- 
dially.   Not  all  persons  are  as  impressionable  as  that  patient. 

Dr.  James  Truman. — I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  no  fluid,  or 
power,  passing  from  the  operator.  I  have  performed  this  a  great 
many  times,  and  I  am  confident  it  is  more  than  mere  suggestion 
when  you  get  to  the  hypnotic  stage. 

Dr.  Schamberg  speaks  of  post-hypnotic  suggestion.  Now,  I 
think  there  is  a  vast  field  there,  of  very  great  value  if  it  were  only 
properly  applied.  We  have  a  great  many  persons  who  are  in  the 
bad  habit  of  using  different  drugs.  Others  smoke  too  much.  To 
illustrate  this:  A  powerful  hypnotist  had  a  friend,  a  gentleman, 
who  was  an  hypnotic  subject  and  a  very  great  smoker,  and  while 
he  was  in  the  hypnotic  state,  she  made  him  promise  that  he  would 
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not  sinokf  lor  t\so  wooks,  whilo  ho,  of  kn»w  n.'- 

it.     When  ht*  raiiu*  out  of  the  nlcfp  he  ».  i..   noine  an«l  t 
The  next  day  he  wanted  to  take  a  nnioke.     He  <H>uhl  not      .  ' 

did  not.  Ever)'  time  he  took  the  ci^ar  there  wouhl  lie  that  o;  , 
HJtion.  T  cannot  gee  how  mere  HUggestion  would  carry  that  far. 
At  the  end  of  two  woek.n  he  took  a  cigar  and  smoked  it.  On  an«> 
occasion  he  start (m1  from  tlie  house  to  go  home.  When  he  had 
reached  three  blocks  away  she  willc*d  that  he  should  come  back, 
lie  did  not  know  anything  aliout  that,  could  not  powiib^  ^fiv«» 
known  it.     Hut  he  could  not  take  a  step  forward.     He  tr  t 

could  not  move,  an<l  had  to  turn  back  to  the  hou^*. 

Now,  thef»e  are  a  few  facts  out  of  many  hundre<ls  that  might 
be  related  indicating  a  power  that  we  are  more  or  lew  ignorant  of, 
but  it  seems  that  there  is  some  mental  power  that  can  be  carrie<l  a 
very  great  distance.  I  have  seen  |K'ople  put  to  sleep  by  an  operator 
some  distance  otT  in  the  same  hhuu  without  further  manipulation 
than  the  pretence  of  magnetizing  a  glass  »)f  water,  an<l  can  vouch 
for  the  phenomenon,  as  the  subject  was  one  of  my  familj. 

Dr.  McCuUoiKjh. — Some  four  years  ago  a  patient  waa  intro- 
duced to  me  with  the  understanding  that  she  was  to  be  treated  with 
great  care.  From  her  apiw^arnnce  it  seeme<l  that  she  was  suffering 
with  cardiac  deliility  or  anu'inia.  At  the  first  visit  she  fainted 
three  times  within  fifteen  minutes  without  my  having  aaid  Any- 
thing to  her  at  all.  After  recovery  from  these  faints  I  aasn 
that  I  was  only  going  to  examine  her  teeth  and  that  I  did  not  li.i%e 
time  to  do  anything  else.  The  next  time  she  fainted,  but  I  did 
some  slight  o|>eration.  The  third  time  she  did  not  faint,  tmt 
jumped  out  of  the  chair  and   -.tartiMl  to  walk    >  '   the  office. 

Fearing  she  might  faint,  I  walkrd  ar*» ^  ^  "  ^    -i   m.  . .  for  I  waa 

fearful   h'st  she  might   fall.      When   I  i   that  this  ynnni? 

lady  fainted  so  readily,  I  thought  .-he  might  be  induced  to  f. 
Therefore,  I  pn-paretl  on  a  spivial  occasion  to  extract  a  Tenr     \\ 
tooth.    As  soon  as  everj'thing  was  ready  I  told  her  I  was  ; 
extract  the  tooth.     I  pn*s4»nte<l  the  ft>rcep«  and  -* 
tunately  her  jaw  fell  down  and  I  e\' 
tonth  was  out  of  her  mouth  she  rj 

ab'ioiutely  felt  no  pain.     I  have  n-  * 

years,  and  on  reciMpt  of  the  card  ann  « 

evening  I  naturally  nvalleii  my  exj^-r  The  next  day  a 

senger  came  from  her,  asking  for  an  a* 
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Dr.  Kirk. — I  think  I  was  very  explicit  when  I  said  I  would  not 
dogmatically  assert  that  it  was  not  so^  but  I  have  never  had  any 
experience  in  my  life  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  thought  transferrence.  I  am  sceptical  about  the  possi- 
bility of  explanation  on  the  basis  we  have  just  heard  related.  I 
think  if  each  one  of  us  would  make  a  record  of  the  remarkable  coin- 
cidences that  happen  in  one's  life,  that  are  pure  coincidences,  that 
they  would  have  a  definite  scientific  value,  as  apparent  causes  of 
telepathy.  But  the  power  of  suggestion  and  of  post-hypnotic  sug- 
gestion are  both,  it  seems  to  me,  perfectly  explainable  upon  the 
basis  of  the  very  great  potentiality  of  an  idea  or  of  a  suggestion 
in  originating  ideas. 

Dr.  James  Truman. — How  would  that  bring  about  unconscious- 
ness? 

Dr.  Kirk. — Consciousness,  I  believe,  is  an  active  condition  of 
the  cerebral  cortex.  As  soon  as  we  obliterate  functional  activity, 
we  must  have  sleep.  That  would  be  a  negative  condition,  being 
opposed  to  consciousness,  and  just  as  in  paralysis  there  is  oblitera- 
tion of  the  actual  functionating  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  we  have  a 
tendency  towards  sleep. 

Dr.  McCullough. — 1  have  read  the  physiological  explanation  of 
sleep.  I  understand  that  the  phenomenon  of  sleep  is  explained  as 
anaemia  of  the  brain.  Of  that  I  am  not  sure,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  point  was  made  in  an  argument,  wherein  it  was  proved 
that  hypnotism  would  produce  artificially  an  anaemic  condition  of 
the  brain.  A  shining  object  before  the  e3^es,  upon  which  the  pa- 
tient has  concentrated  his  sight,  has  the  effect  of  producing  this 
anaemia,  though  the  fact  is  that  never  was  our  mind  concentrated 
upon  any  one  object  to  the  total  exclusion  of  everything  else.  Con- 
centration like  this  has  the  effect  of  producing  an  anaemia  of  the 
brain,  which  in  its  weak  condition  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
operator. 

Dr.  Neall. — I  have  nothing  more  to  say  except  to  state  how 
Mesmer  proceeded  to  hypnotize  his  patients.  It  was  to  keep  them 
in  a  dimly  lighted  room.  Sometimes  the  hands  were  touched;  at 
other  times  they  were  bound  by  a  silken  cord.  He  would  enter  the 
room  in  a  fantastic  garb,  and  would  touch  one  person  and  then  pass 
around  to  another.  Men  would  have  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and 
women  would  shriek.  As  to  carrying  this  to  the  true  hypnotic 
stage,  it,  of  course,  would  not  be  the  proper  thing  at  all  without  a 
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tliird  jjcTHon  prewm.  1  have*  not  in  niy  oilice  carried  it  to  Uiat 
period,  but  Himply  to  that  hypnotic  itugtjeslwn  in  which  patienu 
Bccin  to  yield  to  the  control  of  the  opc-ralor,  and  have  ahandone<l  the 
idea  of  fear  of  pain  until  the  o{H'ration  in  c-ornph'ted. 

It  can  he  practised  if  one  niakei}  up  hifl  mind  to  fttudy  the  art, 
hut  not  u|)on  everylKxly.     If  you  want  to  get  a  person  into  a  mate 
where  you  can  control  them  mij^htily,  fjenendly  HUji|)end  »M»me  hr:. 
article  about  ci^ht  or  ten  inches  alH»ve  the  ey<i*  or  foreh«»ad,  wi  t 

in  hnikin^  at  it,  the  eyes  an*  raixd  and  al.M)  the  eyelid=    '     »  a 

per»*on  is  to  Ix'  impresseil  at  all,  he  will  come  into  that  <  ■  :i  id 

from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  and  k-  unable  to  contnd  th«  ;-  or 

part  the  clasped  hands  if  told  he  cannot.  As  a  boy  I  ufle<l  to  watch 
my  grandfather  do  this.  He  was  one  of  the  oiK>niton  who  ex- 
tracted teeth  on  a  public  platform  when  the  subject  wa«  ■  " 
after  this  manner.  I  have  st-en  the  same  tliiri  '  -a  jTnaic 
heance.  1  sliould  ima;:ine  that  any  |HTson  u.i..  ,.-...iii  of  mind 
and  determination  could  be  able  to  do  this  with  a  subjtTt  that  can 
be  impress<'d. 

1   would  avoid  taking  into  the  oHicv  (Ma.><s  4,  unk^As  tui; 
were  )in*s4>nt.     I  do  not  o)HTate  without  having  a  lady  attendant, 
«o  then*  would  In*  no  danger  of  scandal  ari>ing  fn>m  it. 

Otto  K.  Ix<»lis. 
Editor  Academy  of  stomatology. 


AMKinc.W  ACADKMV  oF  DKXTAL  SCIKNCK 

TiiK   n'gular  monthly   nuvting  of  the   Ameri'  »♦»    V.ad.fnv   .»f 
Dental   Science  was  held  at    Yt»ung'f»    lloiel,   \V« 
April  I,  1900,  at  »'ix  o'chnk.  Dr.  V.  C.  Pond  in  the  cliair. 

I'rrsident  Pond, — It  has  lH*en  truly  Mtid  that   all 
markiMl  by  some  nuvhanical  invention.    An  in, 
N^nM>  little  invention, 
and  in  time  it  n>Noluii<M 

inents  in  every  way.     Wi-  

engine  and  tlu*  stiMimship  and  the  1^ 

it  in  the  ehvtric  motor,  and  in  every  n  on  of  •  '• 

i»  especially  true  of  the  subjwt  we  hate  befom  tw  to-mirhi      K^ 
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invention  and  every  development  of  it  has  changed  our  knowledge, 
our  practice,  and  our  views  in  every  way,  and  especially  the  lines 
in  which  we  are  directly  interested. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Dr.  Harold  C. 
Ernst,  who  will  speak  on  "  The  Development  of  the  Microscope." 

Dr.  Ernst  then  took  up  the  subject  of  the  microscope  and  its 
development  from  its  first  stages  in  the  seventeenth  century,  illus- 
trating by  means  of  an  elaborate  series  of  lantern-slides  the  succes- 
sive changes,  modifications,  and  improvements  in  construction  and 
application  which  it  has  undergone  in  its  evolution  from  the  most 
primitive  form  of  magnifying  glass,  when  it  was  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  pla3^thing,  to  the  perfect  scientific  instrument  of  the 
present  day.  Dr.  Ernst^s  subject  having  been  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  illustrations  from  lantern-slides,  with  descriptions,  it  is 
regarded  as  too  elaborate  for  reproduction. 

Dr.  Andretus. — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  to  say,  ex- 
cept that  I  wish  to  express  my  very  great  pleasure  at  hearing  this 
paper  with  its  wealth  of  illustrations.  I  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  my  trips  to  Washington,  where  I  go  once  a  year,  in 
visiting  the  Army  Museum,  where  I  have  seen  a  good  many  of  the 
forms  that  Dr.  Ernst  has  shown.  They  have  one  of  the  best  col- 
lections of  microscopes  in  this  country,  but  the  doctor  has  shown 
us  a  good  deal  more  than  we  see  there,  and  we  are  particularly 
indebted  to  him.  I  have  enjoyed  this  exceedingly.  I  think  we  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  bringing  the  subject  before  us  in  such 
an  interesting  manner. 

Dr.  Hoplcins. — Mr.  President,  I  can  only  repeat  what  Dr.  An- 
drews has  said, — that  we  owe  so  much  to  Dr.  Ernst  for  the  months 
and  years  of  labor  that  we  have  had  concentrated  in  this  lecture 
this  evening.  Aside  from  the  vast  amount  of  information  on  the 
very  important  subject  that  he  has  given  us,  I  think  he  has  given 
some  light  as  to  the  direction  that  the  future  progress  of  our  pro- 
fession must  take.  The  dental  profession  has  advanced  in  technical 
skill,  so  that  apparently  there  is  hardly  room  for  improvement. 
There  are  men  to-day  who  are  doing  in  their  offices,  almost  every 
hour  of  the  day,  operations  that  require  so  much  skill,  so  much 
delicacy,  that  they  equal,  certainly  in  skill,  the  most  brilliant  opera- 
tions that  our  best  surgeons  perform.  The  advancement  of  our 
profession,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  along  other  lines.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  histology,  pathology,  and  bacteriology  will  be  dependent 
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w\nm  thifl  in$)tniment  that  we  have  lieard  «<>  brilliantly  described 
to-ni^'ht  ;    nn<l   it   ntfiiiH  to  me  that  therein  lie*  the  di-  in 

whicli  we  imi-t  pro^'n*?*?*,  an«l  that  it  opens  to  the  view  i.i  u-  .ul  a 
new  direction  in  whidi  we  nuiy  extend  our  knowleflge  into  unl-fi'»un 
fiehl^;  and  I  \\(^\m  that  thin  will  have  not  only  the  practical 
which  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  micrf»»cope  ha*  given  iw,  but 
will  load  to  further  research  by  memU'rs  of  this  Academy. 

Following  the  discugnion  upon  Dr.  Krn«*i*H  lecture,  a  pjiper  en- 
titled **  Dental  Kducation,"  by  Kugene  S.  Talbot,  M.I).,  D.D.S..  of 
Chicago,  was  r«nd.  after  which  the  ir-  •»;•>.,'  adjourned. 

f  For  I>r.  Talbnt*-  pn})er.  sit  pa^         v; 

ClIARLKS   H.   TaFT, 

Editor  American  Academy  Dental  Science. 


Editorial. 


I<  IiKVTiS'nrV   UIMPTIVC  t\to  MKniClVF' 

It    1ihi»    Ut'ii    inri;»f*rtry    lu   uccaoiuuuliy    tvivt   lu    the   drift    of 
thought  in  the  drntal  pnifeswjon  in  t'      '  f  a  generml  medi- 

cal education.    The  matter  has  been  ..^:...k   jd  TarioQf 

dental   bodies,  and  es|>ecially  in  a       . .  ,      r  ^^^^  ptpcw 

read  and  discussed  in  the  Section  of  Stomatology,  National  Meth- 
cal  Association,  recently  held  at  Atlantic  Citv,  N.  J. 

If  the  papers  and  discuHi^ions  were  confine*!  to  thoM 
connected  with  dental  educatit>nal  pnKvdure.  the  nitult*  n 
of  more  iiiijM»rtance.  but.  unft»rtunat«'ly.  thi*  is  not  always  t 

There  Mtins  to  Im'  a  tendency  in  ii' "•'    i«>;t>.K  t..  n, . -v 
ini|M»rtanci'  of  the  degni*  of  l>«x'tor  of  ^ 
to  a  desire  to  Btan<l  well  with  the  i 

influence  8uppose<l  to  exist  in  th<;  title,  and.  poMibly.  to  a  very  m - 
taken  fwling  that  the  word  dentist  carriet  with  it  j»omo  ni'i- 
of  social  inferiority      The  n'^ult  of  •' 
a  constant  agitaimn  among  a  hir.;. 
lege  (Mrcles.  to  etTect  a  chan^"-    ' 
to  do  away  with  the  oltl  ilegr.  ■ 
the  general  degree  in  meilicine.    It  teetn*  to  be  f  n  that  the 
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obliteration  of  the  old  titles  does  not  make  the  possessor  of  the 
higher  more  worthy  of  recognition  from  that  simple  fact.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  has  undoubtedly  been  productive  of  good 
results,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  great  changes  come 
slowly  and  cannot  be  rapidly  advanced  by  theorists,  but  only 
through  evolutionary  changes, — a  slow  growth  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher. 

Dental  education  has  been  gradually  tending  towards  the  medi- 
cal degree  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  those  who  have  watched 
the  trend  of  thought  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
at  no  distant  period  dentistry  would  be  merged  into  medicine,  and 
that  the  dentist  of  the  future  would  practise  as  a  specialist  under 
the  one  general  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  While  this  is  one  of 
the  certainties  of  the  not  far  distant  future,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  it  will  prove  satisfactory  to  those  who  regard  of  some 
value  that  which  has  been  attained  by  the  dentistry  of  the  past. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  cause  of  the  separation  of  den- 
tistry and  medicine.  It  is  usually  ascribed,  in  this  country,  to  the 
refusal  of  the  medical  men  of  Maryland  to  accept  Dr.  Harris's 
proposition  to  have  established  a  chair  of  dentistry  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  that  this  refusal  led  up  to  the  organization  of  dental  col- 
leges. While  it  is  true  this  marked  an  era  in  dental  progress,  the 
real  separation  dates  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  dentistry,  lost 
in  the  mists  of  time.  The  fact  that  it  certainly  began  as  a  mechani- 
cal art  for  the  replacing  of  lost  dentures  settled  its  status.  The 
professional  man  could  not  fraternize  with  the  mechanic,  and  the 
latter  was  equally  unfitted  to  mingle  with  the  former,  and  thus  the 
gulf  widened  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  This  continued,  with  no  thought 
of  change,  until  some  dentists,  ambitious  for  a  supposed  better 
standing  socially  and  professionally,  sought  the  medical  degree, 
some  for  the  increased  information  secured  in  its  attainment  and 
others  for  the  better  social  position  it  was  supposed  to  give. 

During  this  evolutionary  stage  the  colleges  of  the  higher  class 
have  steadily  advanced  the  entrance  requirements  in  this  country, 
and  have  brought  the  strictly  medical  branches  very  nearly  up  to 
the  standard  demanded  of  graduates  in  medicine.  Those  schools 
connected  directly  with  universities  and  the  higher  medical  col- 
leges have  the  curriculi  so  arranged  that  up  to  a  certain  limit  the 
dental  students  are  medically  educated.  In  the  school  with  which 
the  writer  is  connected  the  curriculum  has  been  steadily  advanced 
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for  the  pnst  twenty  vcnrA,  and  haM,  at  pro«ent,  rcachtil  tiu*  limit  of 
extension   until   anoilii-r  year  ran   l)e  a*M«'«l   to  tli«*   i  '   thr«« 

yearn  courH-,  when  it  will  Ix,*  j*till  fuiilnT  advan"*'    '•    ""ft  •iothing 
to  \h*  ch'j4in<l  cxcfpt,  it  may  l)o,  the  Hfjrree  in  i.  i«». 

IUh***  thi«  (lej^^ret*  carry  wci^'ht  ?     The  anitwer  will  be  in  the 
altirmativo  or  nepitive  an  the  individual  may  view  it  in  all   '\X% 
Ix'arinpt.    To  itoine  it  mcann  much;   to  othent,  who  have  hut  little 
faith  in  titlc«,  it   is  not   rcgardnl  with  much  n*-  ^  ild 

always  mean  thoronjrh  training  and  ahility  to  |ir.i.ti-.    hm 
hut  it  is  jjuitc  cvi«lcnt  to  tlio?.c  well  informed  that  it  only  in«:.  ..;.^ 
that  tw»nn'  have  hrilliantly  answenNl  a  fieries  of  r|ue)itionii,  written  or 
oral,  an«l  others  have  mana^nl  to  work  through  by  the  pen»i»»tent 
efTortM  of  the  c|uiz  masters.     It  is,  then'fore,  no  nure  tent  that  the 
man  who  has  stn-ured  the  degree  is*  really  qualified  to  practine  his 
profession.     The  same  a|)pli(s  with  cH|uaI  fonv  to  tli 
till'  dental  <legrcc.    The  s«'cnnd  act  in  this  drama  of  In.   t-  i...     ....n 

examination  of  the  State  Ixiards,  me<]ical  and  dental,  and  the  farce 
of  final  examinations  18  complete.    The  truth  is  a«  old  a^i  humanity 
that  if  a  man  or  woman  knows  a  thing,  that  knowUnlge  is  sure  to 
be  made  apjuirent,  and  if  he  or  she  continues  to  occupy  a  mediocre 
position,  it   is  t>«(ually  clear  that   both  are  living  on  the  degree. 
There  are  dentists  who  p.  ,i   knnu' 

e<|iial  to  those  medically  e<l......    >.  and  tli<  ■'   ^ix   im<m><<ii  mm  ••  i<iiii« 

well  informed  uiM>n  the  main  facts  of  dentistry. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  all  the  dis<'Ussions  of  this  topic  to  belittle 
the  work  of  the  d<>ntist.     The  astiumption  is  that  he  is  following  a 
calling  esw»ntially  infi-rior  to  the  older  p^»fe?l^ion      '! "'   -  may  not 
1)0  formulated  in  words,  hut  it  is  implitMl  in  m*arly  all  the  : 
of  those  who  adviM'ate  the  ahandonnu'nt  of  t^      '         •    «     .,^         \^e 

want  a  higher  standard."   is  th»*  cry  of  il. ,- f  college 

work.      Sonie   of   those   making   this   demand    mav   kn.»w   what   a 
higher  standard  m(>ans,  hut  with  the  majority  A* 

ish  nipiest  for  something  not  imnie<liately  attainable. 

l>entistry  has  no  reason  to  lieg  for  n>  'H.     Sorb  a  de> 

mand  is  always  an  indication  of  {lartial  •  '"■«• 

a  |>o«.ition  sifured  hv  long  vi»ars  of  t    *      •   worK      i  un»n- 

strated   that   the  ond  eaxity  itminiii  '   ''-  ^'•"'''  '  ,  .  ri! 

to  iHvupy  the  U'st   thought   for  ah 

therein.     It  has  provwl  to  the  dorfor*  of  me«lit'»ni«  thai   for  no* 
countnl    ci^nturie<i   thev   have   n«  the   i  v*  of 
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disease,  and  that  this  neglect,  to  their  discredit,  still  continues. 
It  has  proved  that  the  pathological  conditions  of  this  cavity  hold 
intimate  relations  with  the  general  organization,  and  are  a  source 
of  continued  infection.  It  has  proved  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
lessen  the  terrors  of  old  age  and  prolong  the  period  of  life,  and  to 
make  that  period  one  of  comparative  comfort;  and,  finally,  it  has 
forced  the  respect  of  the  men  who  treated  it  in  the  past  with  con- 
tempt, and  they  have  been  obliged,  however  unwillingly,  to  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  partial  degrees  in  dentistry  should 
be  abandoned. 

What  will  this  mean  for  dentistry?  This  brief  question  con- 
tains within  it  more  difficult  problems  than  this  article  can  possibly 
solve.  The  answer  may  be  partially  outlined  by  the  results  of  ex- 
perience. The  writer  has  observed  that,  in  proportion  to  the  ad- 
vance in  the  preliminary  entrance  standard  and  the  curriculum, 
the  technical  skill  has  been  lowered.  This  has  been  so  continuous 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  it  to  some  temporary  and  incidental 
cause.  It  is  peculiarly  marked  in  those  who  have  attempted  the 
study  of  dentistry  after  they  have  spent  the  required  years  in  the 
mastery  of  medical  subjects.  In  a  long  experience  the  writer  can- 
not recall  a  single  instance  of  a  medical  man  acquiring  technical 
skill  during  his  sojourn  at  college.  The  advance  of  the  preliminary 
entrance  standard  to  the  very  highest  degree  possible  at  the  present 
time — the  diploma  of  a  high  school,  unless  that  be  a  high  school  of 
manual  training — promises  to  lower  the  standard  of  dental  attain- 
ment. This  is  no  fanciful  idea,  but  is  based  on  actual  observa- 
tion. The  results  are  not  in  accord  with  the  previous  views  held  by 
the  writer,  and  are,  therefore,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  anticipa- 
tions held  by  himself  and  others.  That  there  are  exceptions  to  be 
noted  remains  true,  but  where  these  exist  the  mechanical  talent 
has  been  developed  in  earlier  years  and  by  other  methods. 

This  statement  will  not  be  credited  by  that  class  of  mind  that 
is  constantly  demanding  a  higher  standard.  Educators  of  experi- 
ence accept  these  changes  with  hesitation  and  doubt.  They  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  practical  side  of  dentistry  has  suf- 
fered and  will  continue  to  suffer  in  proportion  as  the  curriculum 
is  extended  at  the  top.  Like  an  inverted  pyramid,  it  must  even- 
tually fall  by  its  own  weight. 

The  writer  must  not  be  misunderstood.  He  is  not  contending 
for  a  lower  standard;   indeed,  every  desire  of  his  mentality  is  for 
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a  more  cultured  clasn  lu  )ii»  profe^^gion,  but  it  U  not  what  majr  be 
rletiin'd,  hut  wliat  can  h<»  nttaiiuMl. 

That  wr  are  drifting'  towards  the  end  mwt  d«'»*in*<!  hv  tome 
needs  no  ar;(uinent,  hut  wh<'n  time  has  Holvcd  this  pmhlem  it  will 
bring  with  it  another  for  the  dentists  of  that  period,  and  that  will 
Ik*,  by  what  moan.s  will  they  be  enabled  to  recover  tlie  then  lo«t  art 
of  dentistry? 
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Tit.vNSACTioN.H  oi  TiiK  Xational  Dextai,  Assori vTinv  In- 
cluding PnK-ee<lingd  of  the  Third  Annual  ^  at 
Niagara  Kalis.  X.  Y.,  August,  1899;  Proceedings  of  the 
Second  Annual  S.-sion  of  the  Southern  Dental  Association, 
Branch  of  the  National  Dental  Ass<x'iation.  held  at  New  Or- 
leans, La..  February  9.  1S99.  S.  S.  White  Dental  ilanufac- 
turing  Company,  Philadelphia 

This  volume  exceeds  in  size  any  ut  lu<  puuiuaU'ii-  ui  iiic 
National  Denial  A>>«Kiatic)n.  This  is  partly  due  to  «.>»«,). if, in.^ 
the  work  of  the  Souliiern  Hranch  with  the  prociinlings  oi  i    j 

bo<ly,  the  first  taking  up  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  pages  and 
the  latter  four  hundred  and  eighty-five,  or  seven  hundrvd  and  mt- 
enteen  in  all.     While  this  is  the  most  voluminous  rvport 
from  this  organization,  it   has  the  merit  of  IxMUg. 
lH»st.     Valual)le  papers  an*  here  given  a  |H'rmani'nt  pi.i.  •    :: 
history.     It  would  l>e  dillicult  and  invidious  to  seUii  ^j**-    i' 
for  notice  where  all  have  a  distinct  value,  but  it  is 
Dr.  Hrophy's  '*  Cure  of  Congenital  Cleft  Palate,"  while 
n>|M)rted.  must  take  rank  as  the  most  im|>ortant  contr  to 

•urgery.     Those  who  were  pn*sonl  and  wilmiwk.'U  the 
results  obtained  must  give  him  cn'tlit  for  •> 
more  elTective  than  anything  heretofore  nf 

Spoce  will  not  ]H*rmit  an  extended  not  n*» 

]>ort.     It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  tin*  goiMl  to  br 
through  national  iHHlit**  pn»|)erly  conductwl.     While  the  »» 
ideal  has  not  been  n»aclu»d  in  this  direction,  the  fact  rnnaitto  t 
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those  who  neglect  the  mingling  with  these  associations  gradually 
fail  to  remain  in  touch  with  the  best  thoughts  in  dentistry. 

The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Company  are  to  be 
congratulated,  not  only  in  bringing  out  this  report  at  an  early  date, 
but  also  in  its  careful  and  tasteful  production. 


Domestic  Correspondence. 


THE  VALUE  OF  LOCAL  ANESTHETICS. 

To  THE  Editor: 

SiR^ — I  am  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the  value  of  local 
anaesthetics,  and  members  of  the  dental  profession  can  materially 
aid  me  by  answering  the  questions  appended.  There  is  such  a 
marked  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  applying  local 
anesthetics  about  the  mouth,  that  any  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  sta- 
tistical conclusion  should  meet  not  alone  with  favor,  but  with  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  profession  at  large.  Few  dental  insti- 
tutions of  learning  advocate  or  teach  the  use  of  local  anesthetics, 
and  still,  as  each  graduate  enters  upon  his  professional  career,  he 
is  confronted  by  the  important  question.  Is  one  justified  in  using 
local  anaesthesia  to  alleviate  the  pain  in  dento-surgical  operations? 

Some  men  are  firm  advocates  of  the  use  of  local  anesthetics, 
others  strongly  condemn  them.  If  one  man  gets  good  results  with 
the  refrigerating  spray  or  the  cocaine-charged  syringe  and  the 
other  does  not,  investigation  may  show  that  they  are  at  variance 
in  their  methods  of  application. 

When  concerted  opinion  is  absent  in  the  profession,  who  is  to 
decide  in  an  individual  case  whether  the  post-operative  swelling 
or  sloughing  is  due  to  the  traumatism,  infection  of  the  part,  or  the 
toxic  effect  of  the  anesthetic? 

Many  important  points  of  this  nature  should  be  brought  out 
in  this  investigation,  and  I  kindly  request  that  answer  in  full  be 
made  to  the  questions  mentioned.  Space  is  provided  upon  the 
enclosed  question  slip  for  the  report  of  any  interesting  cases  bear- 
ing upon  this  subject. 
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Due  credit  will  be-  ^Mvtii  ft>r  all  inforinution. 

MOHIMS    I.    SriIA\IHKR(»,    D.D.S.,    M.D., 

Late  Acting  Annistattf  ^"r.ffon,  i'.  >'.  A.;   Quiz-St'"*  ■ 
Oral  Surgery,  A>  m  of  Quiz-Masters,  i'n\ 

of  Pennsylvania ;   Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery,  /' 
clinic  Hospital,  Vhiladt'lphia. 
litUl  Wm.mt  Strkkt,  I'iiiladkij'iiia,  May  10,  1900. 

QUK«TI0N'8. 

1.  I)f)  you  employ  local  ana^j^thetiia  in  your  practice? 

2.  Kin<lly  state  what  (l^u^^^  or  combination  of  drugs  nied  for 
this  pur|K>se,  and  also  your  nietho<I  of  employing  them. 

W.  Have  you  obsen'cd  any  untoward  effect*,  either  coDftitu* 
tional  or  local,  from  their  use? 

4.  What  means,  if  any,  do  you  find  necessary  i<»  |»fv?ent  poet- 
operative  swelling  and  sloughing? 

Kemarks  or  re|M)rts  of  interesting  cusee. 


ObituarN'. 


THKODOIfK   MKNliKS,  B.S.,  A.M.,  D.D.S. 

I>|{.  MKNfjns  died  June  1,  1900.  after  an  operation  for  nnnrn- 
dicitis. 

The  unexjM'ctoti  death  of  Dr.  Mengi^  lia.«»  brought  a  fe«  ' 

sorrow,  not  alone  to  thoi^  of  his  family  and  intimate  aMociatos, 
but  to  a  large  circle  covering  a  wide  extent  of  country.     He  came 

into  dentistry  late  in  his  active  life.     H bwn  an  etlucatnr  io 

the   West    f«)r   many   yi'ars,   he   a<Tidei:...         •.••  ium*   int«r»Hf.,!   m 
dental  education,  ami  wau  for  M»me  time  |h  .  ly  and  aIIt 

connected  with  the  American  Tollege  of  I>ental  Sunfrnr  of  i 
cago.     He  devot(Ml  all  his  energies  to  that  u^ 
brought  alM»ut  a  union  <»f  this  S4*hoid  with  iho  .\ 

ty  Drntal  Si  hool.     He  fully  <lemom?  '  ^ 

iiiMiity  in  bringing  th-     \  ■    riran  College  ,.4   . 
a  high   standard   ^-^  uv.  an«l   thin   h. 

union    with    the    N  rn    l*:  And    it    wti    m* 

through  his  exertions.  aidiM  by  a  corps  of  superior  instnicton» 

M 
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that  this  college  to-day  stands  among  the  leading  dental  schools 
of  the  country,  both  in  point  of  number  of  students  and  training. 

He  devoted  his  life  and  means  to  the  advancement  of  the  dental 
profession.  With  some  men  this  would  not  mean  much,  but  with 
Dr.  Menges  it  resulted  in  work  day  and  night,  never  seeming  to 
weary  and  never  willing  to  rest  while  something  was  to  be  done  to 
raise  the  standard  of  his  school  and  the  profession. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental 
Faculties,  through  his  connection  with  the  American  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  and  continued  as  delegate  after  the  union  with 
the  Northwestern.  Those  connected  with  that  body  soon  discovered 
the}^  had  as  a  fellow-member  a  born  leader  of  men.  His  energy 
was  unflagging,  and  through  word  and  pen  he  endeavored  to  carry 
out  his  ideas,  and  that  with  a  force  that  always  commanded  a  re- 
spectful hearing,  though  not  always  with  assent.  He  was  made 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  that  body  in  1899,  accepting 
it,  as  he  informed  the  writer,  because  he  saw  in  this  most  important 
committee  an  opportunity  for  work. 

The  result  of  this  work  was  soon  made  manifest.  In  his 
opinion  there  were  many  weak  schools  applying  for  membership, 
and  some  already  in  the  fold  that  had  no  right  to  be  considered 
satisfactory  dental  colleges.  He  pushed  his  investigations  in  this 
direction  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  was  busily  occupied  in  this  field 
of  labor  when  stricken  by  death. 

While  many  will  honestly  differ  from  the  course  he  pursued, 
no  one  but  must  accord  to  him  credit  for  the  highest  probity  and 
an  ever-indwelling  desire  that  dental  education  should  be  relieved 
of  all  the  defects  v/ith  which  it  is  contaminated.  Up  to  a  certain 
limit  the  writer  fully  S3'mpathized  with  this  work,  and  was  con- 
stantly brought  into  close  relation  with  his  aspirations. 

He  was  courageous,  oftentimes  to- the  point  of  rashness,  and 
this  was  markedly  manifest  in  his  last  sickness  in  refusing  at  last 
to  take  an  anaesthetic  in  the  surgical  operation  to  be  performed, 
one  of  the  most  serious  humanity  is  called  upon  to  endure. 

His  death  came  to  the  writer  as  one  of  the  most  serious  blows 
of  his  professional  life.  Dr.  Menges  was  looked  upon  as  one  able 
and  willing  to  sustain  the  highest  standard  possible  in  dental 
education.  He  would  not  listen  to  any  compromise  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  had  he  lived  he  would  undoubtedly  have  created  in  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  a  sentiment  of  far-reach- 
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in^  (haractiT.     .Most  men  nro  inf  '  by  •ome  ulicri<ir  teiflAh 

motive,  but  this  did  not  In'lon^  to  i*r.   M-ngc*?*.     Hin  eye  wa*  oxer 
tumod  to  the  lij^ht  a«  he  saw  it,  and  with  hi«  impetuou*  nH»'"''» 
obstacles  were  as  nothing  to  its  attainment.     Such  men  ar»*  i 
and  because  of  that  rnrity  their  departure  cau-es  a  break  in  the 
rank?*  not  possible  to  at  once  fill. 

It  is  not  ditllcult  to  do  justice  to  such  a  character.     Hi»  life 
waM  an  open  book  to  be  read  of  men,  but  there  was  an  under  t 

that  few  were  privileged  to  see  and  feci.  He  was  warm  ui  m^ 
friendships  and  frank  in  his  confidences,  and  the  writer  fe<*l-  a3 
he  parts  with  him  upon  the  border-land  of  life,  that  he  ha> 
one  of  the  truest  of  companions,  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the 
true-hearted  men  devoted  to  dentistry,  and  one  whose  name  will 
be  enshrined  in  his  memory  among  the  few  faithful  deTotee«  to 
that  <(tandard  which  leads  unerringly  to  a  higher  profeational  life. 


nn.  OKoijcE  H.  cusHixn. 

i'HK  death  uf  this  prominent  member  of  ihe  tleuial  pr-: 
while  not  entirely  unexpected,  has  created  a  deep  feeling  thrL»ii;s'n- 
out  dental  circles. 

Dr.  Cushing  was  born  in  1829  in  Providence,  R.  I.  Hi*  fath.r 
was  for  8i.xty  years  the  cashier  of  a  bank  in  the  city. 

.\fter  finishing  his  professional  studies,  I>r.  Cu-him:  went  to 
California  soon  after  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  sjient  a  year  or  two 
pros|HTting  and  mining.     Returning  •  '" 

al)out  IHod,  l)eginning  the  practice  ot  n 
ship  with  the  Quinlan  H*-"'^.  »-,  then  ''»■ 
city,  8Ucce<*ding  to  their  |  ••  on  tli- 

Dr.  Cushing  continued  the  prartii-o  of  his  proft*Mion  in  • 
cago  until  1898.     His  ofWce  was  di  in  the  grwit  fire  in  Oc- 

tober, 1871.  but  his  house  in  Ljike  Vu-w  waa  •  the  burnt 

district.     He  lrav«»s  a  widow,  tv  *  ^uieiv. 

Or.  Cu.'^hing's  health  wa*  -••  •"•  yean  prtvkMit 

that   it   neo--i»"''d   a  change  ••'  >*'   rrmnriH^   frmn 

Chicago  to   »  rnia.     This  ' 

that   he  was  able  to  attend  tin*  met^ting  of  th<»  N  I 

Ass<x*iation  held  at   Niagnrn   KalU  in   1^99.  and  he  waa  then  ap- 
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parently  restored  to  his  usual  health  and  spirits.  His  friends  were, 
therefore,  not  prepared  for  the  telegraphic  announcement  of  his 
death. 

Dr.  Cushing's  work  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  Chi- 
cago as  a  practitioner  and  to  his  labors  as  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association.  He  was  an  active  member  of  this  body 
from  its  earlier  organization,  and  became  its  President  in  1871, 
being  elected  to  that  position  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and  acting 
in  that  capacity  at  Niagara  Falls  in  1872.  He  was  subsequently 
elected  secretary,  and  filled  this  position  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  Association  until  the  final  meeting  of  that  body  in  1897, 
and  was  then  made  secretary  of  the  new  organization,  the  National 
Dental  Association,  and  continued  in  this  service  up  to  the  time  of 
his  last  illness. 

It  is  probably  true  that  but  few  men  were  better  known  in  the 
dentistry  of  this  country.  While  his  work  was  mainly  confined  to 
the  active  duties  of  the  associations  with  which  he  was  connected, 
these  were  so  important  and  so  satisfactorily  performed  and  so 
long  continued  that  he  became  one  of  the  chief  standard-bearers  of 
his  profession,  always  to  be  depended  upon  to  carry  out  his  arduous 
duties  with  fidelity  to  the  trust  imposed  upon  him. 

His  personality  attracted  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  probably 
few  men  would  have  been  able  to  cover  his  manifold  duties  with 
less  criticism.  His  friends  were  not  merely  such  by  name,  but 
were  closely  attached  to  him  by  ties  of  a  character  few  may  be  able 
to  claim;  and  when  sickness  made  him  unfit  for  further  practice 
these  manifested  their  interest  in  ways  that  must  have  been  a  con- 
solation in  the  closing  period  of  his  active  career. 

His  life  covered  the  most  interesting  period  in  the  dental  pro- 
fession. He  came  into  it  at  the  transition  decade,  and,  living  to 
the  last  year  of  the  century,  he  departed  with  the  assurance  that 
it  had  reached  a  standard  beyond  his  or  others'  fondest  anticipa- 
tions. 

While  we  mourn  his  loss  as  a  friend  and  earnest  associate,  we 
feel  that  his  example  will  live  as  an  incentive  to  a  younger  gen- 
eration. The  curtain  is  being  rapidly  run  down  upon  the  life 
scenes  of  the  older  workers ;  one  by  one  they  are  dropping  from  the 
active  duties  of  life,  but  the  lessons  they  taught  must  be  our  sure 
inheritance,  to  remain  with  us  and  be  an  inspiration  to  work  wor- 
thily in  their  paths  and  extend  these  through  the  tangled  under- 
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growth  oly  a8  yet,  many  iirv  *iu  to  the  clearer  and 

unobstructed  atmwjphore  r»f  a  luguLT  prutc=aional  life. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  KESPECT  TO  I)H.  GEORGE  H. 
CUSniN(;,  M.D.,  D.D.S. 

It  ha.s  come  to  thu  notice  of  the  Chicago  Dental  Society  that 
our  beloved  brotluT  and  fellow-practitioner.  Dr.  George  H.  Cu-h- 
ing,  one  of  the  founders  of  this  Society,  departed  thi«  life  May 
25,  1900,  at  I»s  Angeles,  California;   therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  mourn  his  loiw»  as  personal,  because  erery 
member  of  the  Society  knew  him  and  loved  him  as  a  fri*  in- 

selior.  and  ^'uid«'.  This  is  no  ordinary  oxpn»ssion  from  a  ri.iinu^iiro 
appointed  to  draw  a  memorial,  but  one  where  every  member  fe^'U 
that  it  is  a  ])ersonal  loss  to  no  longer  see  and  feel  the  presence  of 
one  8o  much  beloved  ;   be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  Dr.  Cushing  we  mourn  the  low  of  one  who 
was  in  every  sen.^ie  an  inspiration  to  do  one's  best  in  all  the  complex 
hours  of  life's  duties.  He  was  monitor,  teacher,  and  helj)er  in  all 
emergencies.  His  lifi»  was  devoted  to  his  pr  ^-  -.n  in  a  sense 
little  understood  by  the  thoughtless,  and  his  in  for  irood  was 

far-reaching  and  always  to  Ik?  relied  u])on. 

We  feel  that  in  this  feeble  tribute  to  the  vast  lal)or-         ;»«'r- 
formed  for  forty  yean^  we  fall  short  in  our  estimation  of  them 
becau.se  no  one  was  more  stanch  in  his  devotion  to  private  or 
duties  than  our  departed  friend.     He  had  his  faults,  but  *'  rv 

so  ob.scured  U\  his  noble  and  gentle  natun*  that  few  kii^  •-  " 

»o  they  must  be  in  an  oblivit>n  so  |)erfect  that  »»nly  his  most 
enemy  may  recall  them.     For  us  he  was  the  pattern  of  tlie  kindl\ 
professional  gentlenum  and  devoted  friend. 

We  extend  to  his  family  our  condolence  ami  the  expression  of 
our  sorrow.     We  will  all  go  to  his  last  n'- 

life  is  only  a  brief  day  an«l  that  we  will  in"  i   iiiiu  «i^iii.i   »«  »4.» 
near  fp""-..    where  all  is  |hmiiv  and  »*eri  ini\. 

/i'  That  a  mpy  of  this  ti.  "  M»nt  to  the  family  of 

the  i\vi^..     :  and  to  the  dental  journals  for  pi  »D. 

A.  W.  I 
Trim  AS    v. 
•    "     Wak»all 
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DE.  NATHANIEL  WAEE  HAWES. 

Dr.  Nathaitiel  Ware  Hawes,  of  Wrentham,  Mass.,  one  of  the 
earliest  active  members  of  this  Society,  died  at  his  residence  in  that 
town  on  Sunday  morning,  April  1,  1900. 

Dr.  Hawes  was  an  honored  member  of  the  dental  profession, 
and  had  practised  dentistry  in  Boston  since  1865.  He  was  born  in 
Wrentham  August  12,  1838,  in  the  same  house  in  which  he  died. 
He  was  educated  at  Day's  Academy  in  Wrentham,  and  studied  his 
profession  with  Dr.  George  E.  Hawes,  of  New  York  City.  After 
this  he  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Dental  School,  and  for  a  time 
practised  dentistry  in  Wrentham  and  Foxboro.  He  was  a  demon- 
strator in  operative  dentistry,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  assis- 
tant professor  in  the  same  chair  in  the  school  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated. Dr.  Hawes  contributed  valuable  papers  to  the  literature  of 
his  profession,  and  was  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  as  well  as  in 
public  affairs  in  his  native  town.  He  was  a  man  of  great  generosity 
and  unlimited  geniality  of  disposition.  His  unbounded  hospitality 
is  best  known  to  us  by  the  delightful  outings  that  we  had  with  him 
in  his  beautiful  home  in  Wrentham.  We  shall  miss  his  familiar 
face  and  the  hearty  grasp  of  his  hand. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  to  take  from  us  our 
honored  member,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ware  Hawes. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Boston  Society  for  Dental  Improvement,  de- 
sire to  place  upon  our  record  our  high  appreciation  of  his  professional 
standing ;  that  we  mourn  his  death  as  a  personal  as  well  as  a  professional 
loss,  and  desire  to  testify  to  our  admiration  for  his  efforts  given  at  all 
times  to  advance  the  profession  of  his  choice. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  his  family,  that 
they  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  our  Society,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent 
to  the  professional  journals. 

E.  E.  Andrev^s^ 

F.  M.  EoBiNsoN, 

Committee. 
H.  S.  Draper, 

Secretary. 
Boston,  May  15,  1900. 
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INTEHXATIOXAL  DENTAL  CONGRESS. 

A  Kkceition'  Committkk.  composed  of  the  following-named 
gentlemen,  ha.s  been  apjwinted  by  the  management  of  the  intemm- 
tional  Dental  Con^'rej^.s  at  Paris  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  re»i- 
(lents  of  the  United  States  attending  the  Dental  CongrcM:  Dr.  da 
Bouchet,  President,  8,  lioulevard  des  Capucincs;  Dr.  RouB0ell, 
Secrelanj,  T 4»  Boulevard  Ilau^Hinann;  Drs.  Barrett.  Bogue,  Crane, 
Daboll,  I.  B.  I)aven|><)rt,  W,  Davenj)ort,  Fay,  Ories,  Hoti,  Lie, 
Levett,  Mung,  (ieorp'«i  TTvmh.  Jean  Ryan,  J.  H.  Spauldin^v  '"•' 
Silva. 


MISSOURI  STATE  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

TiiK  thirty-Bixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri  State  Dental 
Association  will  be  held  at  Ix)uiHiana,  Mo.,  July  10,  11,  12,  and  13, 
1900.     A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  n^putable  dentists  to 

be  present  and  participate  in  the  prootH'dings,  and  beco ""mbei* 

of  the  Association.  All  railroads  in  the  State  have  gr.:  a  one- 
and-one-third  fare  on  the  certificate  plan.  The  Palmer  Houae 
hotel  rates  are  $l.r)0  and  $2.00  per  day. 

Eamys  and  Dincusaions. — Hon.  Champ  Clark.  **  .Vddresn  of 
Welcome;"  Dr.  W.  L.  R.vd.  Mexico,  "  Presi,lent*s  Address;"  Dr. 
W.  H.  DeKord.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  **  Nwrosis,  involving  the 
Alveolar  Prm-ess.  Superior  Maxillary,  Nasal  and  Palatal  Bonea, 
rt»sidting  from  Maltreatment  of  an  Alviidar  Ab-*' -- :**  Dr.  J.  B. 
Chaffee.  "  Things  I  have  noticed  and  other  T'  Dr.  Irm  B. 

Crissman.  Chicago.  "  Relation  of  I>ental  (  to  the  Profes- 

sion and  the  (Jeneral  Public;"   Dr.  lUrr>-  M.  Hiii.  -  \^  "  Tbt 

Material.  Ponvlain  ;**  Dr.  H.  E.  Z«»rn,  I>o  Soto.  •  t.  •  •  IVn- 
tistry;"    Dr.    M.    D.    llamisfar.  War-  -  ''     '  and 

Pathology:   Their  Rrlation  ;**   Dr  J-  "In- 

eidents  in  Practice;**    Dr.  II.   H  n- 

FaciMl  (;old  Oowns ;"  Dr.  R.  C.  Brophy.  iMiicago.  "  T»m»  i  al 

Tooth;"    Dr.  Charles  L.  Van  FouM'n,  Kaniias  «  to  bt 
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announced;  Dr.  C.  D.  Lukens,  St.  Louis,  Lantern  Lecture  on 
"Orthodontia;"  Dr.  D.  J.  McMillen,  Kansas  City,  "Preparation 
of  Cavities  and  Filling  with  Fon-Cohesive  and  Cohesive  Gold- 
Foil"  (with  illustrations)  ;  Dr.  J.  T.  Fry,  Moberly,  Mo.,  "  Sugges- 
tions to  the  Young  Practitioner ;"  Dr.  D.  F.  Orr,  Liberty,  "  Ques- 
tions on  Methods  and  Practice." 

The  clinics,  beginning  the  second  day  at  nine  a.m.^  cover  nearly 
all  the  operations  in  dentistry. 

L.  Thorpe^ 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
St.  Louis. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Dental  Society, 

held  at  Albany,  May  9  and  10,  1900,  the  following  officers  were 

elected  for  the  coming  year:    President,  Dr.  John  I.  Hart,  New 

York;  Vice-President,  Dr.  R.  H.  Hofheinz,  Rochester;   Secretary, 

Dr.  W.  A.  White,  Phelps;  Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  W.  Stainton,  Buffalo; 

Correspondent,  Dr.  H.  D.  Hatch,  New  York. 

W.  A.  White, 

Secretary. 
Phelps,  N.  Y. 


IOWA  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  thirty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Dental 
Society,  held  in  Dubuque,  May  1  to  3,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  T.  A.  Gormly,  Mt.  Ver- 
non; Vice-President,  E.  D.  Brower,  Le  Mars;  Secretary,  I.  C. 
Brownlie,  Ames;   Treasurer,  W.  R.  Clack,  Clear  Lake. 

I.  C.  Brownlie, 

Secretary. 


REMOVAL. 


Dr.  William  Baldwin  Keyes^  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  removed 
to  43,  Queen  Anne  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  England. 
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Original  Communications/ 

rKIJSISTKNTI.V    KKTAHDKI)  TKMroKAUY  TKKTH.' 

IIY    I)H.    (JKOHOR   8.    ALI.AV.    NKW    YORK. 
MU.  PUKSIDKNT  AM)  liEMLKMEX  Ui    illK  NkW   VoUK   P  Fl 

OP  Stomatology, — My  purpose  in  up|H»arinp  lx*fore  you  im-  i  »rn- 
inp  is  not  to  reatl  a  paper,  but  simply  to  pn^seiil  a  rajM*:  to  give  you 
such  facts  in  regard  to  it  as  have  come  under  my  notice,  something 
of  its  history,  with  what  little  I  have  U'en  able  to  do  to  undenitand 
it,  and  to  confess  my  general  ignorance  of  the  causoD  that  brought 
about  so  abnormal  a  condition,  and  the  many  doubtj)  and  feam  that 
have  IxNct  njy  path  as  to  giving  advi(v  or  att-  incnt. 

I  nni  not  one  of  tliosi'  who  U^lieve,  wii..  •■j".  i.i..i  '*  A  little 
kn»)wlcdge  is  a  dangiT(»us  thing."  On  the  »H)ntrary.  I  fully  belioTe 
that  a  little  knowledge  is  a  mighty  goo<i  thing  to  have  handy  for 
use;  and  I  coiifis-.  I  am  hungry  for  knowle<lgc  on  this  particular 
case,  hence  my  bringing  it  to  your  notici' 

1  very  much  hoiH»  that,  from  the  "  ihat  will  tak«  ji-irr 
when  I  have  finished,  or  from  thi'  puiui^iun^  of  our  

kiiiiiiit     V!i](|m))1*'     {lid     !'*"^      ^"'     •'•'ri\i-.l      fliitl      Mill      fltrtiU 

'  The  editor  aiuI  publuhrrt  arv  not  rv»pttn»ibi«  for  th«  ti««»  oI  autiMV* 
of  pAprm  !  '  '  '  ' >1  in  thin  Jepttrtinmt.  aor  for  any  rUiro  to  oottIij.  or 
othrrwiM*.  t  ly  l»o  tunAr  by  Ihom.     No  |NipvrB  will  br  ?««<«•«»«*!  U^r  Uito 

drpftrtmrnt  that  have  ap|M<arod  In  any  otb«r  joamal  puWithed  \n  tW 
country. 

'  Uviul  U<fon>Tlic  N^^^  V  '1^  1iu»tiiut«*o(  HCuuialulufy,  Mairh !!»  I«n 

36  »^ 
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subject  and  lielp  me  to  understand  it.  If  good  results  do  not  follow, 
then  it  will  go  to  show  that  the  case  and  all  things  appertaining  to 
it  are  as  rare  and  curious  as  they  appear  to  me. 

On  April  1,  1897,  Master  A.  B.,  eleven  years  old,  was  brought 
to  my  office  by  his  father  for  advice  and  treatment.  Let  me  say 
just  here  that  the  lad  is  in  every  way,  mentally  and  physically,  ex- 
cept in  that  which  I  will  presently  refer  to,  strong  and  healthy. 
He  is  well  developed  for  his  years,  and  his  father  tells  me  he 
stands  well  in  his  school.  He  loves  fun  and  sport,  and,  for  a  boy, 
takes  kindly  to  his  work. 

On  examination  I  found  that  I  had  to.  deal  with  a  case  of  almost 
complete  retention  of  the  first  teeth,  upper  and  lower.  In  the  upper 
jaw  all  the  temporary  teeth  were  in  their  proper  places,  firm  and 
strong  in  their  sockets,  the  two  central  incisors  only  yielding 
slightly  to  pressure.  Between  the  centrals,  however,  there  was  a 
supernumerary,  and  this  extra  was  a  little  more  shaky  than  its 
neighbors.  Back  of  the  temporary  second  molars  there  was  enough 
swelling  and  enlargement  of  the  gums  to  show  that  the  sixth-year 
molars  were  pressing  forward  and  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
erupt  at  an  early  date.  On  the  palatine  border  of  the  alveolar  ridge 
of  the  upper  jaw  on  both  sides  the  swelling  was  very  pronounced, 
so  much  so  that  the  thickness  of  the  ridge  was  apparently  nearly 
double  what  it  should  be.  The  width  of  the  jaw  was  slightly  below 
the  normal.  The  depth  was,  however,  about  correct.  The  probe 
indicated  a  thickness  of  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  of  gum 
tissues  over  the  sixth-year  molars,  but  this  could  not  be  definitely 
determined. 

The  lower  jaw  presented  a  somewhat  dift'erent  state  of  affairs. 
The  temporary  incisors  had  been  cast  off,  and  the  permanent  cen- 
trals were  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  through  the  gum.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  alveolar  ridge  was  not  so  marked-  as  in  the  upper  jaw,  in 
fact,  not  enough  to  attract  attention,  and  the  left  sixth-year  molar 
was  in  place,  but  not  fully  erupted.  The  occlusion  of  both  jaws  was 
perfect.  All  the  temporary  teeth  were  healthy  and  strong,  of  a 
dense  yellow  color,  and  hardly  at  all  impaired  by  decay.  The  erupt- 
ing sixth-year  molar  was  not  so  fortunate,  and  showed  signs  of  im- 
perfect calcification  and  breaking  down  of  its  grinding  surface. 

The  speech  of  the  boy  was  not  much  affected  by  the  small  palate 
and  lack  of  tongue-room.  Still  it  was  noticeable.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn,  the  boy's  first  set  of  teeth  indicated  no  departure  from  normal 
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Ijrti  U%lmriitf  tvlMv  ftvinMrfliin  tit  AfM  lyf^ary 


Ijt'ft  siiperior  after  extraction  of  first  temi>orary  molar. 


Superior  jaw  after  extraction  of  first  temiK)rary 
molar  and  placing  brace  in  position  between  tein}K)- 
rary  cuspid  and  second  temporary  molar  to  prevent 
contraction. 


PvrniMtntly  Rtiarded  Tfrnj^frtinf  T^rth. — Athtr*  Ml 

conditions.     Tlwy  ciimo  about  the  n^'ni  mm*, — a  liiue  lar  '  .i 

niuch, — and  Ww  two  (•(•ntral.H  wert-  raj*t  ofT  ancl  the  two  !►♦-  .;.*.i,i 
ccntraU  took  their  place  in  the  regular  eournc  of  time,  -  .>h  §o 
that  this  period  of  dentition  attractinl  no  attention.  In  order  to 
account  for  bo  wide  and  exceptional  a  dcpartun*  from  natural  coii' 
dition.**,  the  hereditary  pof^ihilities  were  firet  inquired  into.  Bat 
little  li^ht  or  infoniiation  of  value  wafi  obtained.  Nothing  iimi- 
lar  or  of  like  nature,  inon«  or  less  removed,  was  found  to  »-  • 
in  any  nienilxT  of  his  family.  His  mother  ha.-*  a  -urM  rr  im.. 
back  tooth  between  the  left  suiHTior  se<ond  bicuspid  a 
but  no  other  deviations  from  natural  conditions.  The  father,  how- 
ever, has  a  most  pronounc<Ml  protrusion  of  the  up|)er  front  tMth, 
accompanied  with  occlusion  of  the  lower  front  teeth  with  the  soft 
tissues  covering  the  alveolar  ridu'«'  just   insitlc  the  '  '     ' 

and  this  iH'culiarity  he  ha^  transniitted.  most  unfort 
of  his  children.    One  or  more  of  his  sisters,  I  hear,  ii 
arities,  which  were  remedied  in  early  youth,  but  in  no  <i 
can  there  be  found  any  history  of  tardy  eruption  of  either  set*  of 
teeth  or  undue  retention  of  the  first  set. 

Seeking  further  light  in  a  different  channel,  one  nean*r  at  h.iinl. 
certain  prenatal  conditions  of  thr  mother  not  usual  were  meniinm'tl 
by  the  parents,  and  should  Ix*  alludetl  to  lure  n»  having  a  ?  •-'  '■'•• 
liearing  on  the  solution  of  the  problem.     The  more  so  as  ll.  c 

followed  by  other  abnormal  conditions  in  the  child.  I  cannot  aaj 
that  any  great  rt>lian(v  can  l)e  plac*ed  on  them,  still  they  arc  of  in- 
ten»st,  and  some  of  you  may  think  they  have  valu« 

As  stated  by  the  mother  they  an*  as  follows ;  "  \ 
months  pregnant,  the  physician  in  charge  susp'  '  ^  T  h:\ 
diaU'tes,  and   he  iii.HJsted  on   my  giving  up  .:.  ^ 

fruits  and  fiMid.  excepting  bn^ad  only.     I  lived  .>  i 

meat,  eggs,  and  green  vegi*table« ;    no  deasert  of  any  v 

oranges  were  allowed,  as  they  cimtnined  so  little  sugar 
was  faithfully  kept  up  until  the  child  v  '  n.     lie  wa»  a 

baby,  with  an  abnornml  oiMiiin;^  m  li  '       ' 

middle  of  tht>  fon'heail  to  the  l»ai  k  •>!   .  ■ 

slowly  year  by  year  until  the  ehild  wa«*  four  \itin»  «> 

came  entin'ly  clo«»o<I.     The  child  cut  his  llr»t  twth  m\mn  hit  vaa 

seven  months  old  ;   the  other  t«'«'lh  I'ame  slowl\  i 

was  cut  when  he  was  five  yi»ar»  old.     He  was  U»rM  May  '« 

he  is  now  nearlv  fourtwn  vears  old  and  is  •    '^         bit  •txiu  }«iir 
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molars."  The  above  facts  and  data  were  given  to  me  March  1, 
1900. 

No  literature  covering  just  such  a  case  has  come  to  my  notice, 
so  I  make  my  report  rather  full  in  the  hope  that  some  one  or  more 
following  me  may  find  that  it  contains  useful  material,  and  that 
points  of  similarity  may  throw  light  on  a  difficult  diagnosis. 

I  mentioned  that  the  patient  came  to  me  first  on  April  1,  1897. 
Through  some  misunderstanding  which  I  cannot  explain  I  did  not 
see  him  again  till  February  2,  1899.  The  parents  thought  I  did 
not  care  to  see  him,  for  the  reason  that  operative  interference  of 
any  kind  was  impossible  and  a  waiting  policy  only  was  proper. 
This  was,  in  the  main,  correct,  but  not  to  the  extent  they  thought. 
Nothing  was  done  at  first  but  make  X-ray  pictures.  They  were  not 
very  satisfactory,  though  they  did  show  permanent  teeth  embedded 
in  the  maxillary  bones  and  tlie  roots  of  the  temporary  teeth  of  full 
length,  with  their  fair  proportions  not  in  any  way  curtailed  by  the 
process  of  absorption.  On  the  patient's  second  appearance  it  was 
evident  that,  left  alone,  no  change  for  the  better  could  be  expected 
for  many  years,  if  ever.  Nature  unassisted  either  could  not  or 
would  not  give  a  helping  hand.  The  two  years  of  non-intervention 
left  things  practically  as  they  were  when  first  seen.  Two  more  of 
the  sixth-year  molars  had  made  their  appearance,  and  the  two 
lower  centrals  had  increased  their  length  to  nearly  full  proportions. 

The  process  of  root-absorption  was  evident  only  by  its  complete 
absence,  and  the  contemporary  process  of  tooth  eruption,  while  pres- 
ent, was  painfully  slow  and  tardy  in  commencing.  All  that  could 
be  done  was  a  new  efPort  to  catch  on  to  the  case.  New  casts  and 
X-ray  pictures  were  made,  and  more  consultations  sought  for.  The 
first  were  helpful,  but  by  no  means  decisive,  and  the  latter  only  led 
to  doubts  and  discord.  One  friend  advised  extraction  and  widen- 
ing of  the  jaws;  another  said,  "Let  it  alone;  don't  get  into  trou- 
ble." A  third  went  over  the  whole  ground,  giving  pros  and  cons, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  no  advice  to  give.  Hardly 
any  two  gave  the  same  advice  or  explanation.  They  agreed  only  in 
saying  that  they  had  never  seen  the  like  before  or  had  they  known 
of  one  having  been  reported.  So,  on  general  laws  and  principles, 
reliance  only  was  to  be  placed  with  the  added  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that,  whatever  advice  or  course  of  treatment  might  be  g^dopted, 
one  would  have  to  take  great  risks,  and  quite  likely  live  to  see  the 
day  when  he  would  be  sorry  he  had  not  advised  and  done  otherwise. 
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After  much  study  and  thought  and  the  placin'/  '-^.ri-  Hi..  ».nr- 
c*ntH  of  the  poHxibilitieM  of  doin^'  am\  not  doing  ai 
to  have  two  teeth  extracte<l  and  watch  the  result.     The  two  left 
temporary  molaru  were  extracted  on  June  10,   1  -  few  weeks 

lM'fon»  the  boy,  with  his  imrentf»,  Haile<l  for  Kuro|Hr,  lo  be  away  for 
four  or  five  montfis.     ThrH*  teeth   were  extracted  on  account  of 
their  lorntion  l>eiug  in  the  mi<Mle  of  the  arch,  and  the  probabi!**' 
that   the   first   ]MTrnnnent   bicuspids   would   naturally   be   most 
vanciMl.     Immediately  after  extracting,  two  small  bracirs  were  m 
and  cemented  to  the  te<*th  on  the  opjiositc  sides  of  the  vacant  spa  » - 
to  prevent  any  contraction,  which,  if  it  took  place,  as  was  prob 
if  left  alone,  would  certainly  complicate  matters  if  not  make  tlw-in 
decidedly  worse. 

My  opinion  was  that  if  the  juTmanent  teeth  were  l''^'  "  n  chance 
they  might  and  probably  would  slowly  enipt,  and  tl  proba* 

bilities  were  strong  enough  to  nuike  it  prudent  to  extract  two  tem- 
porary teeth  in  order  to  test  the  wisdom  of  my  theory.  The  mal- 
formation and  possibilities  resulting  therofrom  were  too  positive 
not  to  make  some  elTort  to  remedy  it. 

On  DeremlHT  II.  1890,  seven  months  after  th»*  t  vu.i.  n'li  "i 
two  temporary  teeth,  other  X-ray  ]>i(tun*s  were  taken  and  •  ir. 
examination   and   coniparisnn.x   made   with   those   taken  at 
dates.    The  net  results,  while  not  wholly  satisfactory,  indicate  that 
the  theory  a<lopted  and  acted  on  was  fairly  well  founded.     A  >'   ^ 
movement  forward  of  the  permanent  teeth  was  indicated;   a  n 
one  was  not  lo«»k«'d  for.     What  may  hap|M«n  in  the  f 

to  Ih»  st'en.     ('«»niparison  was  made  at  this  •• f  th»    »*  .v..  ■  .  ;..i 

arch  with  the  earlier  casts.     This  m.  i >r.  showed  that  the 

width  of  the  arch  wiw  incn^ajunl  co;  .l»ly, —  fully  an  eighth  of 

an  inch. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  c-ase  ap|M*ani  fairly  .tnd  c.i 

etiology  and  tn'atment  olwcure  and  doubtful;    but  ' 
pr  \'f     lict   the  tnwitment   or  non  •-  * 

II rfen*niv.  In*  what  it  x»'''    vi1>if .. 

work  or  to  jinMlieate  re«*vdts? 

To  me  this  (juestion  se<»ms  mon*  than  a  rhine»r  puixlr, 
mon-  1  turn  it  over  in  my  mini!  the  more  liopel«»  and  far-««a\ 
does  the  solution  ap|K*ar.    One  do«^  not  like  to  work  wb 
dark  or  ti>o  far  on  exjHTimental  *             ?         •  ^  '     '  .i  .ji  a 

like  ease.     I  made  a  mistake.  a.«  tii«   ..ii.  •  i  »- -  .»- *«•     In 
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essentials  the  two  cases  are  closely  related,  but  the  pathological 
conditions  of  Dr.  Howell's  are  wholly  foreign  to  mine. 

The  heroic  treatment  adopted  and  carried  out  by  Dr.  Howell 
was,  however,  rewarded  with  the  most  fortunate  results,  which  fully 
endorse  the  views  that  controlled  my  actions  in  the  handling  of  my 
owm. 


FETOE  FEOM  A  DENTAL  STAND-POINT.^ 

by  b.  holly  smith^  baltimore^  md. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Academy  of  Stoma- 
tology,— In  the  world  of  commerce,  of  sale  and  exchange,  men 
buy  and  trade  for  what  they  want  upon  such  terms  as  they  can 
make.  As  a  rule,  the  man  who  sells  does  not  guarantee  a  profit 
to  the  man  who  buys  when  he  comes  to  sell  again.  Yet  even  in 
this  world  the  permanence  of  business  relations  between  buyer  and 
seller  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  seller  to  furnish  an  article 
upon  the  sale  of  which  the  buyer  may  make  a  living  profit.  Thus 
a  more  or  less  hard-and-fast  system  of  interdependence  exists,  the 
wholesaler  advising  and  conferring  with  the  retailer  as  to  the  kind 
and  quality  of  goods  which  he  thinks  best  suited  to  the  retail  trade. 
In  like  manner  the  clerk  in  the  retail  store  will  advise  the  custo- 
mer as  to  the  quantity,  quality,  or  color  of  goods  required. 

In  the  domain  of  professional  life  this  dependence  of  one  upon 
another,  which  is  but  faintly  foreshadowed  in  the  business  world, 
becomes  a  fixed  and  definite  principle.  The  patient,  having  selected 
his  adviser,  as  a  rule  no  longer  seeks  to  protect  his  own  interests, 
except  by  following  the  instructions  of  that  adviser.  The  adviser 
must  be  honest,  because  he  is  trusted ;  his  attentions  must  be  help- 
ful, because  the  subject  is  helpless.  The  doctor  assumes  parental 
authority  over  his  patient,  thus  becoming  a  teacher  as  well  as  a 
practitioner;  and  just  in  proportion  as  those  practising  our  spe- 
cialty appreciate  and  live  up  to  this  high  calling  will  we  be  regarded 
as  discharging  our  full  obligation  to  our  patients,  and  taking  our 
place  beside  other  specialists  of  the  great  healing  art.  This  con- 
tention— trite  and  old,  if  you  please,  yet  bearing  the  spark  of  vital- 

^  Read  before  the  Academy  of  Stomatology,  March  27,  1900. 
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ity  in  that  it  scN'kt*  the  |Mr[K>t nation  of  the  life  and  health  of  onr 
calling — is  my  excuw?  for  reeiting  in  your  hearing  nornc  rliniesl 
exfM'ricnees  which,  let  us  ho|H»,  will  help  to  eittahlif^h  the  ♦* 
thnt  the  dentist  is  responsible  not  alone  for  the  c*onriition  ui  uie 
teeth,  but  for  oral  sanitation  generally. 

The  olfactory  .Hens<>  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  ttie  to-called 
artintic  senses,  and  is  capable  of  training  and  e<lueation.     People 
of  refinement  in  all  ages  have  striven  to  avoid  ofTentling  it,  and  not 
infn-fpu'ntly  efforts  are. made  to  contribute  to  the  pleajture  of  the 
individtial  through  this  s<»nse.     The  delicate  j-    ' 
ap|H'als  as  much  to  the  artistic  scns4>  through  iii«   "ni.  i 
coloring  of  the  gracefully  moulded   jM'tals  do  thrmi  'h   •..       ^ 
So  well  establisheil  is  this  fact  that  women  of  n-:  jt  vie  t*  r:i 

each  other  in  the  <'ffort  to  secure  a  slight  though  characteristic  \t*'r- 
fum(>  for  their  garments,  hair,  and  |K'rson.  Some  have  gone  ao 
far  as  to  endeavor  to  asso<Mate  this  perfume  with  their  i'^ 
It  is  wiid  that  whent'ver  ^^r.  I^rowning — whos4»  love  passes  c\«  r-  - 
where  for  ideal — came  into  the  |"- — "■  ••  of  Mrs.  Bro^^"'""  he  wa* 
conscious  of  the  faint  odor  of  \  And  it  is  it  -d  tliat 

this  was  a  psychic  phenomenon  produceil  in  the  olfactory  sen*o  by 
the  extreme  mental  ecsta.sy  eause<l  by  the  presence  of  the  adoreil. 

Persons  of  refinement  an«l  culture,  of  beauty,  grace,  *nd  good 
taste,  should  spread  around  them  everywhere  pleasurable  impr»- 
sions.  How  often  do  we  s^h'  tlus<'  charms  n-  -  '  *.  an<l  social  inter- 
course bt^come  burilcnsome  Invau-'^c  of  a  fct ah. 

To   me   there   is   absolutely   nothing   more   beautiful   than   llie 
hunum  mouth  in  a  state  of  iH^rfit't  hi'alth,  beaditl  al)ove  and  below 
with  the  most  ornamentid  anti  pnvious  set  of  gems,  wlnme  beauty 
is  partly  con(H«ale<l  by  the  gra«vfully  eunretl  lipn,  the  pink  n 
of  which  serves  to  heighten  their  lustre,  the  elieeks.  the  lonj: 

palate  far  back  into  the  j' \  n»y  with  the  tint  of  boaii..  -..U 

^rlUt.  i,...l   l,y   the  limpid   i....:.   iis  of  a  generous  tbotigh  Dot  too 
at  i  ilivary  apparatus,  while  out  and  over  thcwe  comoi  the  expi- 

ration of  a  bnMith  like  that  of  a  May  morning,  having  the  »me«l, 
fresh.  inimital»le  odor  of  lu*alth. 

The  treatment  of  fetor  as  th- 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  those  wl  "» 

some  ilisrase  and  never  as  a  -j  •     ..  -  **• 

which   re<|uin's   s|>erial   can»  and   tr-  •    T**^ 

scril»ed  for  the  manv  eonditiiuis  which  hmw  it  for  a  •  To 
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these  let  me  say  that  I  have  selected  the  subject  partly  because  of 
the  existence  of  fetor  as  a  special  factor  in  a  number  of  cases  of  no 
little  interest  to  me^  partly  because  I  think  the  dentist  above  any 
other  specialist  contributes  to  the  amelioration  of  this  condition, 
and  more  than  all  because  I  want  to  establish  the  contention  that 
the  patient  must  look  to  the  dentist  and  make  him  responsible  for 
such  relief. 

Even  though  the  fetor  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mouth  or  the 
area  usually  included  in  the  dentist's  field  of  work,  in  the  close 
contact  which  this  specialist  sustains  to  his  patient  he  must  be  able 
to  recognize  its  existence  and  should  suggest  the  propriety  of  seek- 
ing treatment  for  conditions  which  the  patient  seems  disposed  to 
neglect.  It  must  be  conceded  that  while  other  specialists  often 
direct  their  attentions  to  the  amelioration  of  conditions  giving  rise 
to  fetor,  the  dentist  is  the  specialist  most  likely  to  detect  its  ex- 
istence ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  his  plain  duty  to  determine  its 
cause;  if  he  can  do  so,  to  remove  it,  if  not,  he  should  direct  his 
patient  to  the  specialist  best  fitted  to  do  so. 

Fetor  may  be  said  to  indicate  always  a  departure  from  the 
normal,  though  its  presence  is  not  in  every  case  coexistent  with  ill- 
ness of  a  serious  nature.  Many  persons  seem  oblivious  to  it,  and 
medical  attention  is  not  always  sought  even  when  it  is  recognized. 
A  mistaken  sense  of  refinement  often  causes  members  of  a  family 
to  conceal  their  knowledge  of  its  existence  from  the  sufferer,  and 
when  the  patient  becomes  aware  of  it  he  is  ignorant  of  its  cause. 

Among  the  conditions  in  which  fetor  plays  an  important  part 
in  determining  the  presence  and  progress  of  disease  we  may  men- 
tion bromine,  iodine,  mercurial,  lead,  and  phosphorus  poisonings; 
caries  of  the  teeth;  loose  or  badly  constructed  bridges  and  crown- 
work;  unsanitary  plates  and  appliances;  alveolar  abscess,  pyor- 
rhoea alveolaris;  various  inflammations,  specific  and  non-specific, 
of  the  mouth  and  appendages;  fevers,  constipation,  diarrhoea;  in 
fact,  any  departure  from  normal  health  and  tone. 

The  mouth  is  lined  by  pavement  epithelium,  which  is  embryo- 
logically  of  the  same  origin  as  the  epidermis  of  the  skin,  and  there- 
fore does  not  belong  to  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  lining  of  the  stomach,  bronchi,  etc.  There  are  numerous  mu- 
cous glands  in  the  mouth  which  open  on  the  inner  surface  of 
cheeks,  lips,  and  on  the  surface  or  beneath  the  tongue.  The  excre- 
tion of  these  is  added  to  that  of  the  salivary  glands  to  make  the 
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cniiiplctc  fluid  of  tlio  mouth.  Mnny  hulMtanccf*,  \io{\\  mineral  and 
alkaloidal,  which  an>  nbHorlx>cl  into  the  eirrulation  arc  climinat«><l 
hv  these  ^hinds  as  well  as  the  wilivary  ^Hancb,  an<l  in  bcin;^  secreted 
have  their  influenre  on  th<*  mucous  incmhrane  of  the  mouth.  It  i«  a 
well-known  fact  that  mercury,  after  it  ha.-»  jjoiten  in**-  ♦*"•  'circula- 
tion either  through  aL^orption  by  the  nkin  from  in  :i  or  hy 
hy|MKlermic  injc?ction,  is  excreted  by  the  mouth,  and  may  gire  r  - 
to  a  stomatitis  just  aa  severe  as  if  an  irritant  were  applied  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
well-known  law  that  substances  which  are  .«ecrete<!  or  excreted  by 
mucous  membranes  act  on  those  mucous  membraneii. 

Wc  notice  that  these  drugs  generally  caus4'  •!.  iHi  to  the  superfi- 
cial layers  of  epithelia,  and  <»f  course  dead  «v  ,im  is  at  on<^' 
attacked  by  the  saprophytic  bacteria  of  the  mouth,  notably  the 
staphylococcus  pyogenes  fn^tida. 

Miller  has  shown  that  the.<e  dead  epithelia  and  thiikeiK'd  mu- 
cous secretion  scraiK'd  from  a  furred  tongue  y^how  the  pn*^*ncv  of 
many   rapidly  dovelo|)ing  organisms.      It    is  only,   however,   wl^-n 
these  organisnjs  act  on  the  dead  epithelia  and  sivn'tinn-i  in  -•'  • 
little  pocket,  such  as  those  around  the  teeth,  in  the  v.; 
circumvallate  papilla*,  or  in  the  crypts  in  and  an»und  the 
and  pharyngeal  tonsil,  where  the  air  has  not  free  access,  that  odor 
occurs. 

We  find  niucli  tlu*  same  pluii'Mi  aitcr 

istration  of  s(»me  of  the  vegetable  »h  an* 

by  the  mouth.     Atropine  che<*ks  th«  -  t)f  the  n; 

if  pushed,  is  followed  by  furred  tongue,  etc.     Other  alk.. 

are  excrete«l  by  the  glan<ls  of  the  mouth,  and  in  (tn^ising  out  act  on 

the  nuKxms  mendirane. 

Now.  1  have  no  doubt  that  a  similar  e^ 
for  the  furretl  tongue  and  ba<l  bn^ath  tHvumn^    n 
tional  dis<'ases,  such  as  the  f-  v.r.    .1.       \f...l.'rn  \n\ 
shown  that  in  the  cours<»  of  t  .e  art*  • 

stanccM    (generally   the  pnMluct  of   |mth<»genic  «■ 
toxines.  which  are  nitrogen  in»m|>oun«ls  n^jM-mbling  m 
struction  and  often  in  action  many  of  the 

gn'at«»st  tlilTen^nce  is  that  they  are  •'  m  iiuiraa  ••f 

vegetable  tissm^.     It  si'cms  to  me  i  1  to  refer  the 

furred  tongue  to  the  su|M»rficial   »»•  tlK««*'  tntinr* 

during  tlu'ir  mvrt'tion  bv  the  niu-  f  the  v  uin 
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to  say  it  is  in  sympathy  with  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  stomach, 
etc.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  spreading  of  the  condition  of  the 
stomach  up  the  long  oesophagus  to  the  mouth  so  much  as  a  simulta- 
neous affecting  of  both  by  toxines  secreted  from  the  blood  by  the 
glands  and  epithelia  of  both. 

Again,  the  furred  tongue  of  constipation  should  be  explained 
in  a  similar  way.  It  is  only  one  of  the  many  evidences  which  the 
body  shows  of  fecal  poisoning,  making  its  appearance  here  much 
sooner  than  in  other  portions  of  the  body.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  the  subject  of  fecal  poisoning  to  discuss  what  substances 
are  absorbed  from  decomposing  fasces  blocked  up  in  the  bowels 
Chemistry  of  the  animal  products,  or  physiological  chemistry,  as 
it  has  been  termed,  which  has  been  developed  so  much  lately  since 
Vaughn  extracted  his  tyrotoxicon  from  milk  and  cheese,  has  shown 
us  that  man}^  of  the  phenomena  of  disease  are  to  be  traced  to  these 
products  of  animal  matter, — namely,  toxines  in  living  bodies  and 
ptomaines  in  dead. 

Normal  faeces  contain,  besides  the  residuum  of  digestion,  sub- 
stances which  are  excreted,  or  not  intended  for  use  in  the  economy, 
but  are  rather  products  which  are  deleterious ;  -such  as  those  in  the 
bile,  etc.  Now,  when  the  faeces  do  not  pass  out  in  a  reasonable 
time,  we  have  in  addition  the  products  of  putrefaction,  which  are 
even  more  deleterious.  These  are  absorbed  into  the  blood  and 
carried  all  over  the  body,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
in  eliminating  them  is  affected  thereby. 

Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  odor  imparted  to  the  breath? 
These  cases  of  furred  tongue  in  fevers,  fecal  poisoning,  etc.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  such  substances  may  be  excreted  by  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth  without  causing  a  mild  degree  of 
stomatitis.  Many  of  the  epithelial  cells  become  opaque  and  lose 
their  vitality,  the  secretions  of  the  glands  are  modified,  and  these 
conditions  afford  dead  material,  which  the  saprophytes,  always 
present  in  the  mouth,  develop.  Whenever  there  is  a  space  where 
these  grow  and  the  air  does  not  get  free  access,  as  in  the  valleculas 
at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  pockets  between  the  gums  and  teeth, 
or  even  where  the  dead  epithelia  is  so  thick  as  to  exclude  the  air 
from  the  lower  layers,  gases  may  develop  and  impart  an  odor  to 
the  breath. 

Not  infrequently  the  adenoid  tissue  known  as  the  lingual  tonsil 
is  the  seat  of  cheesy  deposit  or  abscess,  which  gives  rise  to  fetor. 
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The  thick,  ropy  HocretionH  which  arc  often  Mta^ant  hehiixl  the 
foldg  of  the  vohnii  palati,  between  the  tonsiU,  or  about  the  uvula, 
arc  often  fetid.  In  the  act  of  sneezing  thene  are  bmuKht  in  the 
month,  when  the  fetor  in  readily  di»oovere«l.  When  the  teeth  are 
being  cleaned  with  the  bruxh,  if  the  briMth>?«  lie  prefM(e<l  for  hark  on 
the  ton^ie  and  pnlnte,  thene  gecretionn  will  lie  d  '  'I  by  ^g)fing. 
Patientrt  should  U-  instru<te<l  to  eleanw  the  mo;.. i  aj*?-*"^ '■"- 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ea^*}*,  the  re|>ort  of  \» 
thought  might  annist  in  making  the  application  of  the  attempti'd 
teaching  of  this  paj)er. 

Miss  M.,  cashier  in  a  toy-ston\  had  Uvn  in  bad  health  for  aev- 
eral  months;    trouble  iML'an  with  what  was  pr 
by   the   homtropatluc   j)liysician    uiidrr   whose   ■.n.    -.1.     i.  . 
After  mucli   sulTcring  and   intermittent   employment,   the   y..:. 
sought  dental  services  for  the  relief  of  an  aching  tooth.     On  tc- 
count  of  pronounced  fetor  a  can^ful  examination  was  made,  suppu- 
rating antrum  discovere<l,  successfully  treatetl,  and  patient  rextorecl 
to  health. 

A  number  of  antrum  ca.-r^  cnulcl  U-  men*'  -     *  ■  '    ^    '  * 
the  pronounced  symptom  and  when'  it  as>.    -  .   .  ;;: 

this  case  is  cited  because  of  the  fact  that  but  for  th-  ral 

suppuration   would   not   have  l)ecn  discovered  and   prompt   ndicf 
afforded. 

M'\M  H.,  who  wa.s  under  my  care,  waa  a  very  handsome  and 
vivacious  young  woman.     I  notii^l  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 

her  tcM'th  were  in  gjMxl  condition  and  the  mucous  • ' had  a 

healthy  appi'arance,  Iut  breath  hati  a  felul  o<ior.     1  —  :  atten- 
tion to  it  so  that  we  might  co-op<»rate  in  flnding  the  cause.     A  au- 
perflcial  examination  of  the  nai*al  cavities  was  made  without  dis- 
covering any  cauM*  for  the  fetor;   tlie  thnwit  wtMuwl  normal.     She 
was  habitually  constipate<l.  so  means  wen*  suggiitte«l  for  • 
of  this  condition,  and  she  was  nNpu'^teil  to  mil  in 
In  the  mean  tinu*  I  had  a  vi«»it   from  I"*-  •••  •tb«  r   . 
everything  Ih»  done  f»»r  the  young  lady  v           waa  p. 
her  return,  she  n»porti*d  improvement  in  habit,  hut  th«»re  was  th* 
same  clow*  fetid  taint  to  tin*  bn^ath.     In  a  morv  «• 

tion  of  the  throat  and  tongue.   I   noticrtl  that  ihte  «!• 

papilla'  on  the  tlorsum  liiu  •'^•'^  ^  •i*'oo» 

sha|MMl  spatula  -  '  ovir  tin-  jmi  ■'••    roucua 

of  a  m«>st  fetid  t«T      With  >\  >n»ilfb 
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one  of  these  papill^^  and  found  by  the  side  of  it  an  accumulated 
mass  of  very  fetid  matter.  Upon  consultation  with  a  friend,  a 
throat  and  nose  specialist,  we  decided  to  obliterate  these  fungiform 
papillae  with  electric  cautery,  which  was  done  with  absolute  relief 
of  the  condition. 

A  case  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Cyrus  M.  Gingrich,  of  Baltimore : 
Miss  P.,  a  young  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  attractions,  culti- 
vated and  refined.  Members  of  the  family  complained  that  her 
breath  was  fetid;  the  mouth  was  in  apparently  healthy  condition, 
teeth  not  responsible,  tongue  slightly  furred,  and  mucus  scraped 
from  it  offensive.  A  tongue  scraper  was  advised,  and  the  tongue 
cleansed  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid;  after  treatment  a 
radical  cure  was  effected. 

A  case  in  the  practice  of  the  late  Professor  Winder:  Mrs.  L., 
a  lady  of  position  and  wealth,  had  been  under  the  care  of  a  throat 
specialist  for  six  months,  being  treated  for  catarrh  of  the  Schnei- 
derian  membrane,  with  little  improvement.  She  was  obliged  on 
account  of  extreme  fetor  to  forego  social  pleasures;  conscious  of 
the  infirmity,  she  apologized  profusely  for  having  to  subject  her 
dentist  and  friend  to  the  ordeal  of  attending  to  her  teeth.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  her  mouth  revealed  a  pulpless  bicuspid  which 
was  slightly  tender  to  percussion.  Its  extraction  was  advised  and 
consented  to;  a  diseased  antral  cavity  was  found  and  restored  to 
health;  the  patient,  from  being  a  recluse  and  invalid,  once  more 
resumed  her  position  of  prominence  in  her  family  and  social  circle. 

Mrs.  C,  a  woman  of  not  very  robust  constitution,  has  been  under 
my  care  for  several  years.  A  not  very  pronounced  fetor  was  dis- 
covered at  first  sitting,  and  referred  to  the  presence  of  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  pulpless  teeth ;  the  four  incisors  and  four  bicus- 
pids in  the  upper  jaw  were  in  this  condition.  A  small  fistula,  open 
and  empty,  was  discoverable  near  the  fraenum  of  the  upper  lip; 
looked  to  be  an  opening  from  the  right  central  incisor.  No  exami- 
nation of  the  nasal  cavities  was  made  at  first  sitting,  as  the  patient 
was  regarded  as  a  transient,  having  only  applied  for  specific  opera- 
tions upon  molar  teeth,  two  of  which,  in  the  upper  jaw,  were  pulp- 
less; there  were  also  several  teeth  in  this  condition  in  the  lower 
jaw.  At  a  subsequent  visit  it  was  learned  that  the  subject  was 
under  treatment  of  a  specialist  for  nasal  catarrh.  A  year  after, 
this  patient  reported  no  improvement  of  special  condition,  general 
health  not  good;    invalidism  threatened,  patient  discouraged  and 
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gloomy;  applied  to  have  filling  rfn«'Wf<l  in  right  *»u|»«Tior  miiiii«1 
molar;    twith  found  to  U*  |>ulpl«»H>»,  Imt  pulp-oavity   •  tM^ted. 

Marki'd  fetor  wan  discoviTCMJ  uj»un  o))i>ning;   th*'n  it  u  ^  for 

the  firjst  time  that  some  fifteen  yean*  previous  a  lt-  it  n- 

titttry  was  done  under  the  inlluenee  of  a  new  oh:  .:id 

whereaH  all  dentintry  prcvioun  to  thin  wait  (xTformcd  with  a  great 
deal  of  pain,  this  was  done  after  treatment  and  without  any  pain 
at  all.     The  arsenieal  "negro  in  the  wood-pile'*  *  -d, 

all  |)ulples«  tcH'th  wrre  ojiene*!,  and  mo«t  of  them  i'mulj  to  ix-  in 
fetid  condition.  A  li.«<tula  wa.n  di.Hcovere*!  in  the  floor  of  the  left 
noHtril.  After  a  month's  tn*atment  fetor  disapptMind,  and  after  a 
la|)se  of  thn-e  years  no  more  catarrhal  symptoms  have  appeared, 
the  patient  is  restored  to  health;  the  up|K»r  teeth,  whieh  were  dis- 
eased and  unsightly,  have  l>e(>n  hleached,  and  the  woman  is  as  tweet 
and  hanilsome  as  she  was  in  her  fifteen-year-old  form. 

The  fctnr  attending  fracturi's  is  in  projxirtion  ■-  "•— ^llY  to  the 

eomminution,  wlu-re  sjHxula  or  fragments  arc  hrL»k  .iv:    xhfte 

fn^juently  necrotje,  and  quite  a  eharaeteristic  odor  is  «i  -d. 

Add(*d  to  this  a  fetor  from  acrumulatcH)  dehns  al>out  the  splint  ia 
to  be  combated. 

A  fetid  odor  is  often  imparted  to  the  bnuth   from  Uw 
where  a  t(K»th   has  Infu  extracted   recently.     A   j,  -     "  .tj 

wisdom-t<K)th  about  the  crown  of  which  the  gum  i^-  ^ ..  .       -  « 

like  odor. 

I  )ia<l  a  patient  eall  for  examination  wIuim'  breath  wam  ninat 
fetid.     Il(*  a|H>logi/.cd  for  it  on  the  ground  that  his  i  liad 

b(*en  out  of  onler.  I  soon  di.seoverc^l  a  1im>>c  bndgt*  to  be  Um*  cause 
of  the  fetor,  but  iK'ing  inten»ste<l  in  his  •'  '      *     '  ' 

long  he  Iwul  iMfii  sulTt'ring.     He  said  thai  .i  • i  ;      ..m  i-  »..m    m- 

hail  iioticetl  the  bad  otlor  when  h«'  ur.is,    m  the  in..rfi  n_v     I!.   «^>n- 

sultinl  his  diK'tor,  who,  u|H»n  an  e  \  .tion  of  1h» 

Would  riNpiire  some  purgative  meilieine.  whieh  he  tcMik  « 

dant  ilTiHt  but  very  little  U^nefit.     Sinci»  that  he  had  been  » 

going  a  H'gular  (X)urse  of  nunlieine  for  i 

improvement,     lie  was  ni«tonMl  nmipletii\    \}\  ii  re-eum^ 

bridge. 

On  several  «Hnasions  I  have  had  mxTision  ti»  warn  patienU  of 
mercurial  salivation,  the  prwK'niv  of  which  I  w«*  led  to  determine 
by  the  |Hvuliar  fetor  a*soiMate<l  with  this  c- 

Your  «*ssayist  has  foun«l  |H'rmanganale  of  puta»h  a  ruck  u(  U«- 
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fence  against  fetor  in  all  conditions,  using  it  in  weak  solution,  say 
one  grain  to  the  ounce,  often  having  it  decolorized  by  injecting  it 
into  suppurating  cavities. 


ACTINOMYCOSIS  ABOUT  THE  MOUTH.^ 

-     BY    CHARLES    A.    PORTER^    M.D.^    BOSTON"^    MASS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen^ — I  should  not  appear  again 
within  the  year  at  one  of  your  meetings  if  it  did  not  seem  to  me 
that  the  subject  of  this  paper  was  of  great  interest  to  you.  In 
years  gone  by  the  dentist  used  to  transfer  alveolar  abscesses,  and 
similar  processes  about  the  mouth,  to  the  surgeon  for  operation; 
now  much  oral  surgery  very  properly  comes  into  the  province  of 
the  dental  surgeon,  and  from  our  general  hospitals  more  cases  are 
referred  to  you  every  year  for  diseases  of  the  jaw. 

Though  actinomycosis  has  been  considered  a  relatively  rare 
disease,  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  is  one  which  is  very  com- 
monly overlooked.  In  its  clinical  aspects  there  is  little  that  is 
characteristic.  Though  the  course  of  the  infection  may  make  the 
surgeon  suspicious,  examination  by  microscope  and  culture  is  es- 
sential for  a  positive  diagnosis. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  attract  your  attention  to  the 
possibility  that  a  proportion  of  the  cases  ranking  as  alveolar  ab- 
scesses may  be  due  to  this  specific  organism,  and  by  a  few  briefly 
reported  cases  to  give  jou  an  idea  of  the  disease  as  it  affects  the 
mouth,  jaws,  and  neighboring  regions  in  man.  Statistics  of  the 
relative  frequency  of  this  disease  are  really  of  little  value.  In 
1892  Illich,  of  Vienna,  gathered  only  forty-two  cases  in  man  from 
all  that  at  that  time  were  reported.  Dr.  Kiihrah,  of  Baltimore, 
has  published  an  article  in  the  Annals  of  Surgery,  1899,  in  which 
he  has  collected  all  the  American  cases,  seventy-two  in  number, 
occurring  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  past  two  years  I  have 
been  especially  interested  in  this  subject,  and  during  eighteen 
months'  work  in  the  out-patient  department  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  I  have  found  eight  cases  of  actinomycosis  in 

^  Read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Dental  Science,  Boston,  May 
2,  1900. 
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about  Hixtv  H4>-(uliL'(i  ulveolar  ui'  >■-  exaiiiinL'ti,  and  four  cmcb 
have  Ikk'Ii  fouinl  liy  otfuT  Hurpun-.  Six  ca.M'«*  of  mine  hare  oc- 
curred witiiin  throe  month;',  and  four  within  oni*  week;  lo  we 
niny  comludc,  1  think,  that  the  disease  cannot  Im«  onr  of  irreai 
rarity. 

I  will  pass  ahout  some  photo^^raphs  of  tlu—  i-  well  af  « 

painting  of  the  pus  from  the  abAeeHses,  which  shows  yery  well  the 
gray  or  grayish-yellow  granules  which  may  be  found  in  typicml 
cases. 

I.  Joseph  Craven,  ajjed  thirty-two;  r*»-i.I.ti.^.^  Hrookline. 
Coachman.     Kntered  out-patient  department  N  it  7,  1899. 

Five  weeks  ago  notieinl  a  small  lump  on  inner  side  of  right  lower 
lip;  this  grew  larger,  without  marked  pain,  until  two  weeks  ago, 
when  an  intlamed  area  was  evid(>nt  on  the  outside  of  the  lip.  Kxaro- 
ination  showed  a  red  intlamed  niNlule,  si/e  of  a  f*  on 

right  lowiT  lip  ;  the  surrounding  tissue  was  indurat>  i  i'«  i  '  i 

quarter;   fluctuation  was  evident  in  the  centre;   nn  <t>mi! .: 

with  mouth.  Under  cocaine  a  smalt  incision  was  made  on  the  in- 
side  of  the  li));  about  half  a  tt^aspoonful  of  sero-pus  escaped, 
with  numerous  granules,  which  showed  the  typical  appearance  of 
actinomycosis  under  the  microscope.     Simple  •  -  was  a 

but  the  patient  would  consent  only  to  a  t' 

an  exttTiuil   ojM'ning;    tin*  siirfint-   wa-«  i-. .»...., 

painted   with    iodine,  and    |>arkrd    \\\\\\    i<><  In   two 

wiN'ks  the  small  wound  had  almost  cIomnI  with  con  .ra> 

lion  at  the  base.     No  colonii*s  could  Ik>  found  in  the  dis< 

December  ITi,  five  weeks  after  o|>enition,  only  a  soft  rvd  icar 
remained;    no  induration.      Whether   this   infi^ition  !   from 

the  inside  of  the  mouth  cannot  bi*  determnxil ;  tin  r<  >«en«  no 
carious  tiM-th,  nor  any  history  of  a  u.^n.?  M  .t.v  «.x*ttutu  of  tht 
tissue  Ui>re  examinetl.  but  no  (^>lont<  1. 

II.  William  Cowan,  aged  forty-fne;  liv«  in  L4iw»dl.  Ma«. 
Entennl  out-patient  department  August  )f9,  1 

Two  months  ago  stuck  a  tiMithpick  under  hi*  ( 
not  rtMnove  the  whole  of  it.     Om*  wc»«k  after  t'  \x} 

region  U'gan  to  swell.     The  nwelling  v  ■     *  •  - "" 

pain;    temierncM  slight  ;    ij.»  mtrrfrm  .j?.  eat 

swall«)wing. 

Kxamination:  In  the  subma\dlar>  r.  /  n  on  the  left  aidt  ia 
an  indefinite  swelling  alM>ut  the  site  of  a  In  n  u 
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what  oedematous ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  swelling  is  a  small  area 
where  fluctuation  can  be  made  out;  over  this  the  skin  is  slightly 
reddened.  There  are  no  glands  in  the  neck.  Under  cocaine  a 
small  incision  was  made.  Sero-pus  escaped,  with  a  few  grayish 
granules,  which  proved  to  be  actinomyces. 

On  the  following  day  a  more  extensive  operation  was  done 
under  ether.  Incisions  were  made  about  the  involved  skin,  and 
the  whole  submaxillary  region  thoroughly  cleaned  from  below  up- 
ward. The  submaxillary  and  a  few  lymphatic  glands  were  removed 
with  the  mass.  Just  under  the  jaw  a  dense  fibrous  cord  was  found, 
extending  upward  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  Within  this  connec- 
tive-tissue tube  lay  the  remains  of  the  toothpick  lost  two  months 
before.  This  was  removed,  the  flaps  loosely  sutured,  and  an  iodo- 
form wick  placed  to  the  top  of  the  wound.  Under  daily  packings 
and  iodine  the  wound  healed  solidly  in  five  weeks,  without  evidence 
of  recurrence.  This  case  shows  well  the  common  connection  of 
actinomycosis  with  some  foreign  body, 

III.  Fred.  Legg,  aged  sixteen,  school-boy;  residence,  Cam- 
bridge.    Entered  out-patient  department  November  9,  1899. 

Teeth  have  always  been  bad;  has  had  five  removed  from  upper 
jaw.  Second  left  molar  decayed  for  some  time;  two  months  ago 
a  small  lump  appeared  inside  mouth  about  root  of  this  tooth;  this 
gradually  grew  in  size,  without  pain,  and  appeared  on  the  outside 
of  the  jaw  ten  days  ago  as  a  reddened  semi-fluctuant  swelling  the 
size  of  a  quarter,  surrounded  by  a  hard  and  firm  border.  Inside 
the  mouth  a  distinct  induration  could  be  detected,  as  of  a  connec- 
tive-tissue sinus  leading  from  the  tooth  to  the  external  swelling. 
There  was  moderate  trismus;  no  pain;  tenderness  slight;  no 
glandular  enlargement.  A  small  incision  revealed  several  granules 
of  actinomycosis.  Under  ether  the  edges  of  this  wound  were  ex- 
cised and  the  walls  of  the  cavity  cut  away  with  scissors;  the  base 
thoroughly  curetted  and  painted  with  iodine.  No  sinus  could  be 
found  connecting  with  the  tooth.  The  wound  granulated  slowly, 
but  was  healed  by  December  7,  when  there  appeared  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  scar  a  small  fluctuating  area.  This  was  opened  and 
curetted;  in  the  pus  no  colonies  could  be  found  after  very  careful 
search. 

December  20. — The  induration  within  the  mouth  still  persisted, 
but  by  January  2  this  too  had  disappeared,  and  there  was  then  no 
sign  of  recurrence. 


Atiinoinyrttnis  illntut  tht    Afnuffi  — P>,rf,r  5M 

At  operation  many  granulet)  wero  ubtaintnl  winch  varied  in 
Hize  from  a  pin-head  to  three  tinx'tf  tliat  size.  There  waji  eonAider- 
able  Boft,  cheesy-looking  material  in  tlie  wall  of  the  cavitjr.  Pure 
cultures  from  this  case  were  finally  obtained  by  Dr.  Wright. 

IV.  William  Warren,  aged  thirty,  West  K%erett ;  teani«ter. 
Entered  out-patient  department  November  13,  1899. 

Five  months  ago  noticed  lump  inside  mouth  opposite  last  molar 
teeth  on  right.  This  grew  larger,  and  becoming  very  painful,  he 
went  to  Emergency  Hospital,  where  it  was  lanced,  with  immediate 
relief.  In  another  month  abncess  reformed  and  face  swelled  to 
the  eye.  After  lancing  no  further  trouble  until  three  weeks  ago, 
when  he  noticed  **  pimple''  on  outside  of  jaw  about  the  middle  of 
horizontal  ramus;   this  grew  larger,  with  much  swelling  and  pain. 

On  entrance  the  whole  right  side  of  the  face  and  eye  were 
much  swollen;    trismus  was  well  marked;    over  the  «  ^f  the 

jaw  was  a  reddenetl,  fluctuating  lump  the  size  of  an  Lii^ii-^a  wal- 
nut. The  surrounding  tissues  were  very  hard  and  brawny.  This 
induration  ended  very  abruptly  and  gave  place  to  general  osdema; 
within  the  mouth  is  well-marke<I  induration  from  first  molar  to 
wisdom-tooth. 

Under  cocaine  the  external  al>  >•  —  was  opened  and  very  na- 
nierous  granules,  a  hundre<l  or  more,  pourt^d  out,  in  thin  tero-pua. 
Some  of  these  wen*  unusually  large,  almost  the  size  of  a  very  aroall 
split  |Nm. 

Under  ether  the  infected  skin  was  freely  removed,  with  the 
btae  of  the  cavity  down  to  sound  muscular  tissue.  Again  no  sinus 
connecting  with  the  teeth  could  be  found.  Closer  to  the  jaw  a 
small  cavity  was  found  containing  thick,  yellow,  stinking  ptu.  Tht 
wound  was  dri'ssed  as  In^fore. 

Within  three  ilays  the  swelling  had  much  diminished  and  Um 
trismus  was  much  h^s. 

I)ecend>er  10,  almost  a  month  after  the  operation.  i\ve  fact 
suddenly  l>egan  to  swell  again.  Under  ether  an  ahscwa  to  tht 
outer  side  of  th(>  upjxT  jaw  was  evaruatcMl  within  t'  .    tht 

pus  was  foul  and  co?           '  '         *'  w  granuu-^.  appcarinf 

somewhat  like  a«tjii  ..«    microacop"  »^'*»v«kI  to 

be  miiss4*s  of  mouth  i ..      ,  '^  htirmli* 

Just  back  of  the  S4'ar  of  the  first  •  ••• 

found,  which  when  o|xmuh1  allowi^l  the  lilllo  fingrr  to  rntrr  nearly 
to  the  lower  jaw  outside  of  the  last  molar;    tha  ainua  vaa  lintd 
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with  very  dense  connective  tissue  and  contained  foul  pus.  Here 
one  or  two  disorganized  colonies  of  actinomycosis  were  found. 

January  5. — In  three  weeks  the  swelling  and  most  of  the  indu- 
ration had  gone;  the  sinus  was  healed,  and  the  patient  in  much 
better  condition. 

March  20. — Patient  reported;  no  sign  of  recurrence;  no  indu- 
ration; mouth  opens  normally;  about  the  wisdom-tooth  there  is 
some  exuberant  gum. 

In  this  case  the  focus  of  the  disease  was  probably  not  reached 
until  the  last  operation,  and  mixed  infection  undoubtedly  played 
an  important  role.  Pure  cultures  were  finally  obtained  by  Dr. 
Wright  from  the  granules  in  spite  of  the  contamination. 

V.  Herbert  Grirow,  aged  twenty-two,  1113  Harrison  Avenue. 

October  10,  1899. — Five  weeks  ago,  without  toothache  or  exter- 
nal wound,  a  small  swelling  formed  below  the  middle  of  the  right 
lower  jaw;  there  was  little  pain.  It  has  grown  considerably  in 
size  within  the  past  few  days.  The  skin  is  hardly  reddened  oyer 
it,  but  fluctuation  is  evident.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  tumor 
a  firm  cord  runs  upward  for  one-half  an  inch;  the  whole  mass  is 
movable  and  seems  rather  superficial.  Temperature  101°  F. ;  pulse 
not  elevated;  teeth  not  carious.  Incision  showed  the  streptothrix 
colonies.  Under  ether  the  diseased  skin  was  excised  and  the  whole 
mass  removed,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  submaxillary  gland 
which  was  adherent  to  it.  No  trace  of  sinus  leading  to  mouth 
could  be  made  out.  The  excised  mass  showed  a  central  cavity  sur- 
rounded by  dense  tissue,  here  and  there  infiltrated  by  small  areas 
of  grayish-red  granulating  tissue,  containing  the  pearly  granules; 
some  of  these  show  slightly  darker  centres.  In  the  contents  of  the 
cavity  were  several  black  bodies,  which  under  the  microscope  were 
seen  to  belong  to  some  beetle.  Whether  this  entered  through  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  and  gradually  worked  down,  or  came  from  the 
tonsil  or  oesophagus,  is  not  clear.  A  man  could  hardly  get  the 
body  of  a  beetle  into  a  wound  of  the  face  without  knowing  it.  No 
history  of  any  external  wound  could  be  obtained.  Evidently  the 
fungus  entered  with  the  beetle.  The  wound  was  soundly  healed 
in  two  weeks. 

VI.  Mike  Clarke,  aged  twenty,  laborer,  Cambridgeport.  En- 
tered out-patient  department  November  14,  1899. 

Three  years  ago  patient  had  similar  lump  in  the  same  place, 
which  broke  and  went  away.  This  swelling  began  a  week  ago  as 
a  little  round,  painless  lump. 


ArtinomyroJfiM  nhoit  fhr  Mouth. —  Porter.  h'H 

Below  horizontal  rainu.s  oi  ri^'hi  -  an  oblong  red  iw«-iling 

size  of  peanut,  which  tlurtuate«  in  lii.  ..litre.  From  thin  to  the 
level  of  the  lip  the  tinnue  is  firm,  swollen,  and  boggy.  There  it 
also  Home  swelling  over  and  aUjut  the  submaxillary  gland.  TrU- 
mus  is  well  marked ;  can  barely  open  mouth  one- fourth  inch.  On 
opening  the  small  superficial  alisccss,  a  thin,  scro-punilent  dis- 
charge ap{K>ared  with  several  colonies;  at  a  deeper  level,  three 
dractirns  foul  pus  was  found,  without  actinomyoes  coloniea.  Ap- 
parently diseased  tissue;  curette<l  thoroughly,  and  carity  drained 
after  painting  with  iodine.  In  a  wei'k  the  oedema  had  disappeared 
and  the  trismus  was  much  less.  Examination  of  the  mouth  showed 
that  the  three  right  molars  were  all  carious.  In  three  weeks  wound 
soundly  healed ;   normal  motion  of  jaw. 

March  18. — Two  months  afterwards  another  absc«*ss  rapidly 
formed,  which  Dr.  Halch  opened,  and  Dr.  Wright  found  to  contain 
two  typical  granules. 

March  25  Dr.  Hatch  kindly  asked  me  to  see  the  case  again. 
Trismus  was  well  marked.  At  the  site  of  the  old  scar  is  a  small 
sinus  from  which  a  little  bloody  serum  comes.  The  scar  is  denea 
and  firmly  adherent  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  mas-  I'ndcr 

the  jaw  are  two  enlarged  glands.  Under  ether  I  cAci^ed  the 
mouth  of  the  fistula  with  the  surrounding  skin.  The  wall  of  this 
sinus  was  surrounded  by  very  dense  connective  tissue,  which  ended 
abruptly  at  the  cavity,  which  was  line<l  with  soft,  tlabby  granula- 
tions. Following  along  this  sinus  an  inner  cavity  was  found,  the 
inner  wall  of  which  was  formed  by  the  |)eriosteum  of  the  jav. 
From  this  another  small  sinus  could  be  tracxnl  l>aekward  for  an 
inch  and  a  half  to  the  ba.He  of  the  MHN)nd  molar  tooth.  The  whole 
sinus  and  cavity  was  excised  and  <)•••  ^^wiic  cartous  teeth  reni'>«"<^: 
iodine  and  gau/e  drainage;    few  h. 

In  the  (*i>ntre  of  the  second  molar  tooth  a  fairly  <  :ie 

granule  was  found,  but  on  mierusetipic  examination  ihu  pruvcd 
to  bo  a  mii.Hs  of  mouth  bacteria.     The  -  liavo  not  jfei 

examined.    The  (ase  is  now  entirely  Ir^Icu. 

VII.  John  Smith. 

Six  months  ago  broke  left  lower  jaw  ju*t  nntrrmr  to 
muscle.    The  Inme  healed,  but  whenever  he  ,  .nk  br  had 

nous  and  swelling  at  the  point  of  fracture.    Onoe  a  little  pus 
discharged  into  his  mouth.     lie  came  to  hospital  with  a  small 
fluctuating  abeceis  just  under  the  skin.    On  openiag  thk  tbt  typi* 
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cal  granules  were  found.  The  abscess  cavity  was  thoroughly  ex- 
cised; no  bare  bone  was  found.  In  two  weeks  the  wound  was 
healed.  There  has  been  no  recurrence.  The  natural  diagnosis  was 
necrosis  after  fracture ;  yet  no  dead  bone  was  found,  and  thorough 
excision  stopped  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

VIII.  Patrick  Sharkey,  aged  forty  (Dr.  G.  W.  W.  Brewster^s 
case). 

For  two  years  has  had  trouble  with  left  molar  teeth,  which  are 
carious.  Has  had  several  small  abscesses  opened  inside  the  mouth. 
In  January  left  side  of  face  swelled  and  large  abscess  was  evacu- 
ated. Since  then  there  has  been  intermittent  purulent  discharge 
into  the  mouth,  and  jaw  has  been  sore. 

Patient  entered  on  April  15.  The  left  side  of  the  face  was 
much  swollen;  he  could  hardly  open  the  mouth;  in  front  of  the 
masseter  muscle,  over  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  jaw  was  a  red- 
dened fluctuating  abscess  the  size  of  a  walnut.  This  was  opened 
and  found  to  contain  the  granules. 

Under  ether  the  abscess  cavity  was  dissected  out,  and  a  sinus 
found  leading  back  to  the  second  molar  tooth;  here  a  small  piece 
of  dead  bone  was  found.  The  sinus  passed  between  the  jaw  and 
the  masseter  muscle,  which  was  also  involved  in  the  disease.  The 
whole  cavity  was  thoroughly  curetted  and  cauterized,  the  bad 
tooth  extracted.  In  ten  days  the  patient  had  only  a  small  sinus 
left,  which  was  granulating  in  a  healthy  manner. 

This  case  is  a  good  example  of  the  recurrent  abscesses  which 
occur  until  the  disease  has  been  thoroughly  removed. 

The  infection  seems  to  enter  most  frequently  near  a  carious 
tooth,  or  is  carried  in  by  a  foreign  body  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  or  pharynx.  The  process  is  essentially  sub- 
acute or  chronic,  and  the  disease  tends  to  advance  by  a  sinus  to- 
wards the  skin.  Infection  is  rarely  pure,  but  is  usually  mixed  with 
ordinary  pyogenic  organisms  or  mouth  bacteria.  It  is  rarely  pain- 
ful, and  the  accompanying  pain,  when  it  occurs,  is  due,  I  think,  to 
the  mixed  infection.  Clinically  and  under  the  microscope  the  dis- 
ease is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  an  unusual  amount  of 
dense  connective  tissue,  which  ends  more  or  less  abruptly  at  the 
periphery  and  infiltrates  the  adjacent  muscle  or  fat.  In  the  jaw 
the  bone  itself  is  rarely  involved,  in  human  actinomycosis,  though 
it  may  be  thickened  from  periostitis. 
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It  would  seem  that  this  surrounding  cf^nnective  tiMue  could 
lultT  iMTonif  infiltrated  by  the  growth  of  the  thrix  and  bresk 

down.  In  all  the  caj^eH  I  have  cxaminiMl  the  inner  wall  of  the  cav- 
ity hIiowh  a  clearly  cut  line  of  drmanation  U'tween  the  cor"  -  "v#v 
tissue  wall   and   the   lining   llabhy,   wjfi,  grayi.nh-red,  gn\  :\g 

tiiwuc.  Glandular  enlargement  is  conMpicuous  in  ita  abaenct*.  and 
when  pre}U?nt  s(?eni8  to  l>c  due  to  mixed  infection.  Metastaaia 
seemn  to  occur  through  the  blood-current  and  not  by  way  of  the 
lymphatics.  In  nerious  ca^es  the  disease  may  progreia  down  the 
neck,  into  the  antrum  or  through  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Though  a  definite  connection  cannot  l>c  alway*  .^ii^.^n-trnKNl. 
it  would  8ei>m  that  a  sinus  at  one  time  leads  from  t  te 

to  the  superficial  absccR**.  In  Clarke'a  caae,  for  example,  at  the 
last  optTation  such  a  sinus  was  found  leading  directly  to  the  carioua 
tooth. 

Trismus,   though  often   present,   is   no  more  v  c  of 

this  di.Hea.He  than  of  other  inflammatory  afTtx'tion?^,  i  if  the 

ma-x.Hcter   were   involved    in    the   dense   connective  fh.»    Uw 

would  probably  remain  stiff  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  rarely  possible.  I  think,  to  make  a  clini«  is  of 

actinomycosis,  recurrent  al)scess4»s,  without  necrosis;  chronic,  pain- 
leits,  sul)cutane4)us  abscess's  about  the  jaw,  evidently  not  coo* 
necte<1  with  tiilHTcular  glands,  would  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  thia 
disease.  If  these  fluj-tuating  oreas  wen*  surn>undi»<l  by  espcciallr 
firm  ami  hard  connective  tissue,  and  a  sinus  ci>uld  he  fell  under 
the  skin,  if  there  was  little  uMlenm  and  swelling,  pcrliapi  a  proba- 
ble diagnosis  could  )m*  made. 

Ivxami nation  of  the  discharge  is  of  great  assistants,  but  the 
mere  pn»sence  of  the  8o-calle<l  "sulphur  gr.  "'  is  not  by  any 

means  etmelusive.  and  no  caw*  should  Ih»  e»»'  ''*'>  of  ac- 

tinomycosis  without    com|H'tent    mij*n»s«*opic  >5'"^n 

round  nuisses  of  fil»rin  or  tub'-rcular  debrts  •«••!!  a 

rtilony,  in  the  mouth  or  adjacvnt  n»gions.     Hound  n  f  moath 

bacteria,  or  leptothrix  buccalis.  <Hvnsionally  apjirar  Trrr  like  ■ 
true  colony.     Kven  under  low  |K>wer(i  the  n^Muhlance  ia  ▼«  i* 

lar.     Dr.   Wright   has  kindly   •  "  '     '    '  -   me  OM  oi   vaom 

masses.  remov«Ml  from  (MnrkeV  io^mm  its  a  rtdUltillg  ar* 

rangcment.  but   un«ler  a  higher  power  ••  ••»  ron«ift  of  rait 

massea  of  Imcilli  and  the  large,  thick.  n> 
the  leptothrix  butn^lia. 
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In  examining  for  actinomycosis  gauze  sponges  which  absorb 
the  discharge  should  not  be  used.  All  bleeding,  when  possible, 
should  be  stopped  before  opening  the  abscess-wall.  Unless  badly- 
contaminated  actinomycosis  pus  appears  usually  as  a  clear,  per- 
haps blood-tinged,  slightly  syrupy,  sero-pus.  Placed  on  a  cover- 
glass,  the  granules  vary  in  size  from  a  millet-seed  to  the  head  of  a 
large  pin.  They  are  usually  round,  with  a  clear-cut  periphery; 
the  color  is  gray  or  grayish-yellow,  often  suggesting  a  small  pearl ; 
the  centre  is  not  rarely  somewhat  darker.  The  surrounding  pus 
is  non-adherent  and  the  granules  can  be  readily  removed  alone. 
Fluid  should  be  examined  at  once,  for  these  granules  are  found 
with  great  difficulty  when  the  blood  has  once  clotted. 

With  reference  to  treatment,  two  facts  speak  strongly,  I  think, 
for  the  self -limitation  of  the  disease  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

1.  Though  it  cannot  be  a  rare  affection,  few  cases  enter  the 
hospital  with  advanced  actinomycosis  of  the  jaw,  and  it  seems 
therefore  certain  that  many  recover  after  simple  incision  of  the 
abscess,  and  even  through  a  natural  rupture  of  it.. 

2.  It  is  surprising  to  find,  on  microscopic  examination  of  sec- 
tions, how  infrequently  the  colonies  are  found  in  the  walls  of  the 
abscesses,  though  the  pus  contained  many  granules.  The  sur- 
rounding connective  tissue  probably  proves  an  effective  barrier  to 
the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Simple  opening,  curetting,  and  drainage  have  proved  efficient 
in  many  cases ;  though  recurrences  may  be  frequent,  healing  even- 
tually takes  place.  Where  possible,  excision  of  the  inner  half  of 
the  abscess-wall  or  sinus  is  the  best  treatment.  The  danger  from 
swallowing  the  granules,  where  the  discharge  empties  into  the 
mouth,  is  hard  to  estimate.  Certain  cases  of  generalized  disease, 
in  the  lungs,  intestinal  tract,  liver,  etc.,  occur  in  which  the  organ- 
ism gained  entrance  through  the  food,  or  was  swallowed,  and 
therefore  the  surgeon  should  aim  at  making  external  drainage. 
This  question  is  often  a  difficult  one  to  decide.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  wishes  to  avoid  a  scar  on  the  face,  especially  in  women ;  on  the 
other,  he  wishes  thoroughly  to  eradicate  the  disease;  for  with  re- 
currence the  scars  would  probably  be  worse  than  from  a  single, 
thorough,  and  clean  operation.  The  individual  case  and  the  sever- 
ity of  the  infection  must  determine  the  choice  between  curetting 
and  cauterizing  the  cavity  with  tincture  of  iodine  or  carbolic  acid 
and  a  more  radical  excision. 


i 
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Iodide  of  potaiih,  in  drj6C8  of  twenty  graini  three  or  four  timet 
a  day,  h&a  distinctly  inlluenced  8omc  cafics  for  good,  and  should  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  local  treatment. 

Finally,  I  truHt  that  when  your  attention  ha«  once  been  called 
to  actinomycosis  of  the  jaw,  you  will  be  enabled,  through  thi«  brief 
paper,  to  make  an  early  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  n  careful  exuinination  of  chronic  alveolar  absoeases  will  show 
that  the  Htrcptothrix  actinomycotica  ih  the  cause  of  perhaps  one- 
eighth  or  one-tenth  of  them. 


SANnWUV  CONDITION  OF  THK  MOlTH  AND  TKKTH. 
WITH  A  BUSINKSS  MF/rilOD  OF  OHTAlNINc;  THK 
SAMK.» 

"V    UK.    I. KM    «       TVYI.OU,    HAUTFUUD,    COSN. 

TiiK  Huggustions  otTurcd  for  your  consideration  this  evening 
arc  based  upon  principles  and  facts  with  which  you  are  all  more 
or  less  familiar,  hut  I  desire  to  make  their  practical  value  mora 
apparent. 

\Vel>st«T  defines  the  term  dentist  as  "  One  who  cleami,  extracta, 
repairs,  or  fills  natural  teeth  and  inserts  artificial  ones."  The  later 
editions  conclude  by  pnmouncing  him  a  dental  $ur 

Harris's  Dictionary,  of  1867,  under  the  head  of  m*ntAi  Surginin, 
says,  "  He  is  one  who  devotes  himst'lf  to  th<  '■  and  trvatmrnt 

of  the  diseases  of  the  te«'th  an<l  their  c«»nniH  i.-.i- 

The  last  definition  suits  our  puriM...  a^  it  tn  tt.r  dr^rrihfts  Um 
thought  when  we  refer  to  the  sani; 

That  there  is  diik^asi*  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  muutli«  at 
the  pri*}HMit  time  it  is  not  prol^ible  any  will  attempt  to  droy. 
Whether  the  cause  is  higher  civilisation,  the  \n»  of  toft  foods,  or 
is  ppxIuciMl  by  a  large  combination  of  rirt^umstancxw,  we  will  not 
hen*  attempt  to  discuss. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  us  who  assume  the  nispon  ..  to  cart 

for  the  mouths  of  our  |>atients  in  the  h«««t  manner,  we  all  believa. 
It  sfHMus  fitting,  as  hommt  and  cnniM-.  «  mrn,  thai  we  ahoald 

'  Hr«<l  lirforv  Ihr  .\ni(lrm)r  of  ItrnUl  Sctvorr.  M*t    .'    1  "-* 
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be  well  prepared,  and  up  to  the  teachings  of  our  best  minds.     We 
should  seek  to  establish  a  scientific  truth  for  ourselves. 

Science  Dr.  Elliott  would  probably  define  as  "  systematized 
facts.'' 

If  we  find  one  or  more  facts  that  can  be  demonstrated  at  all 
times,  we  have  a  right  to  speak  of  the  discovery  as  scientific;  and 
such  I  believe  to  be  the  case  in  the  practically  new  method  of  deal- 
ing with  our  patients. 

In  the  teachings  of  the  late  Dr.  Riggs,  thirty  and  even  forty 
years  since,  he  said  that  if  we  would  clean  teeth  well  enough  and 
as  often  as  circumstances  required,  there  would  be  no  decay.  Dr. 
Eiggs  was  a  man  of  more  professional  than  business  ability;  con- 
sequently, he  almost  failed  to  procure  for  his  patients  the  valuable 
results  his  ability  seemed  to  indicate. 

Our  Andrews,  our  Black,  and  our  Americo-English  Williams 
have  repeatedly  shown  us  on  the  screen  many  fine  pictures  of  the 
microbes  that  exist  in  the  mouths  of  the  human  family,  proving 
beyond  question  that  they  are  present  in  great  abundance.  As 
far  as  I  am  aware  none  have  given  a  practical  suggestion  how  to 
rid  ourselves  of  the  injury  of  such  infections.  While  we  are  fully 
convinced  that  such  myriads  of  germ  life  exist,  it  is  very  apparent 
they  are  fed  and  nourished  to  a  more  mature  form  by  the  numerous 
irritations  that  are  allowed  to  remain  on  and  around  the  teeth. 
The  erosion  then  forms  sufficient  to  give  them  a  good  foothold 
beneath  the  enamel  and  until  the  little  tendrils  are  sent  out  pene- 
trating the  tubuli.  The  general  health  structure  is  broken  down, 
and  then  we  have  what  is  called  decay. 

Treating  decay  has  attracted  our  attention  for  many  years, 
probably  being,  in  most  men's  hands,  more  remunerative  than  the 
earlier  prophylaxis,  which  should  be  considered  for  the  good  of 
our  patients,  and,  when  considered  rightly,  may  be  pronounced 
for  our  good.  When  our  patients  derive  a  benefit  at  our  hands, 
they  are  usually  willing  to  share  that  benefit  with  him  who  is  the 
giver. 

I  wish  here  to  comment  on  the  teachings  of  our  schools.  The 
first  year  is  devoted  to  anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry,  with 
such  infirmary  practice  as  the  cleaning  of  teeth.  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  the  students  of  many  schools  do  not  average  to  clean  one 
set  of  teeth  a  week,  and  many  not  more  than  two  or  three  during 
the  term. 


i 
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Hi^ht  hero  allow  iih*  *"  ^'-k  tlic  quofltion.   How  t"'"^'  time  is 
♦levot«'<l  to  the  projKT  t«  .:  of  the  ganitarv  c<.j  ..f  th-- 

mouth?    Ask  yourwIvoH  this  qu(*t«tion,  How  much  time  wa« 
hy  any  niembor  of  the?  faculty  or  superintcnflcnt  of  the  infirmanr 
when  you  wen*  a  student?  and  you  will  be  surpri«e<l  at  the  inat- 
tention, aMJdc  from  the  cK'caMional  anid^ment  of  a  patient,  allow- 
ing you  to  practise  as  U'st  you  coidd. 

Few  of  the  wIuh)1s  w'em  to  pay  much,  if  n'»v    nMention  to  this 
beyond  the  first  year.     The  »<'<H)nd  year  the  t  ha«  attaine<l 

sufficient  dij^^nity  to  make  amalf^am  fillingH,  and  the  third  year  he 
has  reached  the  golden  age.  The  fourth  year  he  luu  obtained  his 
degre4\  but  is  not  8upiK>Hed  to  consider  such  a  humble  occupation 
as  the  cleaning  of  teeth,  except  when  called  uiK)n  especin"  '  r 
such  wrvice,  when  the  ti*eth  are  whip|HMl  over  five  or  ten  huu  .  -« 
with  the  engine,  and  the  dcxtor  pasi4*»s  on  for  another  golden 
nugget.  I  once  heard  a  D.D.S.  rcMuark  to  a  student  that  **  Any 
fool  could  clean  a  set  of  teeth.*'  I  very  soon  learned  that  he  who 
made  the  remark  had  never  learne<l  the  first  rudiments  of  cleaning 
twtli  with  any  thought  for  the  sanitary  e(T-  -^  "        "       ! 

off  the  faces  that  tlH'V  might  look  a  little  Utter.     >uc[» 
absolutely  harmful,  f<»r  it  d«»<'<»iv«»s  Ixith  patient  and  <; 
leads  them  to  think  they  have  the  teeth  cleaned  while  all 
ful  part  is  left  lurking  lietween  the  t«H?th  and  under  the  gums,  wL 
it  is  best  suited  to  do  its  deadly  work  of  destruction. 

1  lN>licve  in  the  nnMlern  dental  engine,  and  consider  it  an  abso- 
lute niHH»ssity  for  many  parts  of  our  work,  but  I  '  '  teen  a 

case  Inaring  good  n^ults  in  the  line  of  tV of  the 

mouth  wlu'U  it  was  ummI.     It  is  simply  a  ...    uies  the 

work  o|x»n  to  the  eye  with  such  apparent  ii  thai  we  '  * 

to  go  up  under  the  gum  with  our  orange-woo*l  and  pumioe  to  com- 
plete the  ofHTation  l)i>yond  criticism.  IIan<l-cleaning  has  bcm 
proven  to  Ih>  the  only  thonnigh  methml  in  that  line. 

As  regards  the  time  m»<'»*i4sary  for  • '  i\\\.  - 

thirty  minuti^s  is  the  minimum,  when  « <• 
the  complications  increase,  it  will  extend  ii 
rious,   nerv(M*\hausting   wi.rk,   for  which  th«  pr. 
bo  compensated  at  a  higher  fee  ycr  hour  than  for  ordinanr 
as  it  is  many  times  more  valuable  w!»en  considenpd  fmm  a  fviUki^ 
logical  stand-|K)int  than  any  of  t'  Mona. 

It  Nvms  d»'«*irnl)le  that  our  \*  j»aiui»n"jij  vitoald  •itead 
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their  time  and  instruction  to  the  infirmary,  and  there  demonstrate 
the  results  that  may  be  obtained  from  modern  prophylaxis. 

Many  of  our  practitioners  get  much  information  (such  as  it  is) 
from  the  drummer  who  has  learned  for  what  purpose  a  particular 
instrument  is  designed,  and  he  imparts  such  knowledge  as  best  he 
can,  that  he  may  extend  his  sales.  We  are  all  more  or  less  afflicted 
with  the  sample  fiend,  who  has  some  wonderful  germicide  which 
he  wishes  us  to  try,  guaranteeing  that  it  will  cure  every  known  dis- 
ease. He  is  not  content  with  the  declaration  that  the  remedy  will 
remove  the  tartar  and  green  coating  on  the  teeth,  but  he  goes  fur- 
ther, and  says  it  will  cure  every  known  form  of  toothache. 

How  far  the  hypnotic  suggestions  of  our  sample  men  have 
aided  in  the  efforts  that  are  being  put  forth  for  more  perfect  sani- 
tary results  I  am  not  able  to  judge.  That  there  is  such  effort  being 
made  by  many  and  in  many  different  ways  I  do  believe. 

It  is  costing  the  profession  two  generations  of  persistent  in- 
struction to  counteract  the  effects  of  such  teaching  as  was  demon- 
strated by  the  ancient  practitioner,  whose  sole  remedy  for  all 
pathological  disturbances  was  the  forceps. 

Many  people  to-day  are  wearing  artificial  dentures,  greatly  to 
their  discomfort,  as  the  result  of  improper  instruction  given  their 
ancestors,  possibly  two  or  three  generations  ago. 

Here  I  wish  to  state  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  fully  vin- 
dicate our  prophylaxis  theory  when  a  partial  plate  is  worn,  as  so 
few  will  keep  the  plates  and  teeth  as  clean  as  is  desirable. 

You  will  notice  I  have  not  referred  to  this  matter  under  the 
head  of  Eiggs's  disease,  or  pyorrhoea.  It  is  better  to  stimulate  an 
interest  in  the  prophylaxis  theory ;  and  as  each  of  us  becomes  thor- 
oughly enthused  over  the  results  of  these  cases  which  we  are  able 
to  make  successful,  we  will  feel  our  way  on  into  the  advanced  cases 
with  a  better  understanding  of  how  far  we  can  attain  success.  Too 
many  failures  have  been  made  already  by  attempting  to  care  for 
cases  in  advance  of  our  actual  knowledge  as  a  pathologist  or  manip- 
ulator. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  has  taken  great  interest  in 
producing  the  best  results  for  his  patients.  He  has  been  experi- 
menting for  six  years  along  the  line  of  prophylaxis,  with  such 
success  as  to  have  convinced  several  of  our  Philadelphia  friends, 
who  have  told  me  pe:^onally  that  what  he  claims  is  true,  for  they 
have  demonstrated  his  theory  for  themselves. 
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i)r.  Smith  ha«  writton  some  cxct'llc-ni  urii(.l<s  on  tli«-  -  ;'^  f 

prophylaxiH,  one  of  whirh   waj4   piil''-^-!   in  the   \\  ■ 

Dkntal  Jouknal  nn<l  aftcTwardn  ■  ,  :  into  the  /'  -  i\. 
Another  Im  8<K)n  to  ap[)ear  in  the  Dental  Digest.  It  is  not  mj  pur- 
pose to  (Iwrll  on  what  is  contained  in  that  article,  for  yoa  can  have 
the  ploasurr  of  readinj^  it  yountelves.  It  wa«  my  priTilege,  «  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  to  stand  U-wide  the  dental  chair  of  Dr.  Smith 
and  to  have  him  explain  each  one  of  many  cajics  which  have  bei*n 
undcT  liin  can*  for  wviTal  Vfars.  I  not<*<l  the  practical  methocb 
that  wen*  iisod  to  hring  al)out  most  excellent  reiiultit. 

I  was  interented,  yes,  delighted,  with  what  I  mw  and  heanl.' 

For  more  than  thirty  yt^ars  I  have  l>een  a  great  admirer  of  fine 
dentistry,  especially  the  general  results  that  have  been  attained, 
but  never  have  I  seen  anything  like  this. 

Dr.  Snjith  informed  me  that  he  had  never  been  iiw.«-  "v 

obtain  such  results  until  of  late  years,  for  he  w  »-   u.  \.r  ,,i 

have  the  full  control  of  the  mouth,  ai«,  he  said,  ,  1  at 

various  times  allow  little  matten)  to  defer  their  appointments  in- 
definitely, until  the  benefits  he  so  much  dwinnl  were  loet. 

He  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  yearly  contract  with  tlie 
patient  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  annually  whether 
pres<>nt  or  not.  the  only  stipulation  iNMng  that  the  patients  tlxmld 
present  themselves  regularly  each  month  for  him  to  polish  and 
massage  the  teeth  thoroughly,  at  his  uon,  lie  guaranti 

immunity  against  decay, — the  mouth  being  put  in  perfei-t  o-r 
tion  at  the  outwt, — working  on  the  theory  that  when  the  Xt^AU 
surface  is  well  )>olishe<l  no  de<'ay  will  take  place. 

The  massaging  will  so  stimulate  the  te«'th  that  it  in  part  nijii^i^ 
up  for  the  lack  of  um'  which  nnlun*  ''-'■"«- 

After  sei'ing  these  things,  and  ■  -  that  folhiwcd,  I  br- 

came  so  elated  that  on  my  return  I  took  two  of  the  womt  mouths  I 
had  in  my  practicv  and  commence*!  mving  the  patient  each  m«' 
following  along  the  line  sugg«tecl  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  the  n^ulu 
are  mon*  gratifying  than  I  had  dar«*<I  ^         '  r. 

One  patient   told  me,  the  other  d«>,   i  ■ »'   -*'•  ^*'"'  *^^  > 

liiilf    f)ii<    fiiiw    iM'fiir.-    wifltiiiil     tiiivitu'    fiv'tlt    f'll    '  I 


'  Onr  ^\nH\  gujikrr  lutly  lr«n«tl  forwurtl.   »  '    '     •  *>   ^ 

imtiith.  snil  l"l«l  mr.  with  Ihr  u«u«l  l^nKrr  itH>«l<wt]r.  *  ll  li  tlw 
I  hAvr  fnun«l  in  tlrntlntry.** 
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do  not  dread  to  come  to  see  you  any  more  than  I  dread  to  go 
down-town  shopping." 

The  other  patient  told  me  that  she  really  enjoyed  having  her 
teeth  massaged  and  polished. 

I  now  have  some  fifteen  patients  on  this  basis,  several  of  whom 
would  be  willing  to  pay  double  the  fee  charged  rather  than  go 
back  to  former  methods. 

The  gums  become  a  beautiful,  healthy  pink,  rigid  and  hard, 
and  you  can  crowd  up  under  them  with  the  orange-wood  and 
pumice  almost  harshly  without  discomfort  to  or  resistance  from 
the  patient. 

The  wisdom  of  this  practice  becomes  more  apparent  every  day, 
and  with  such  success  attending  it,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  one 
becomes  enthusiastic? 
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THE  NECESSITIES  OF  A  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

BY    V^.    W.    KEEN^    M.D.^    LL.D. 

[The  following  brief  abstract  of  the  very  able  address  delivered 
by  Dr.  Keen,  as  President,  before  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, recently  held  at  Atlantic  City,  contains  a  forcible  statement 
of  facts  connected  with  medical  education,  and  these  are  equally 
applicable  to  dental  college  work,  although  in  practical  training 
dentistry  has  long  been  in  advance  of  medicine. — Ed.] 

"What  were  the  necessities  of  a  medical  school  twenty-five 
years  ago?  Two  lecture-rooms,  in  which  seven  professors  talked, 
a  dissecting-room,  and,  if  possible,  a  clinic,  which  was  occasionally, 
but  rarely,  in  a  college  hospital.  Practically  the  instruction  which 
the  student  obtained,  with  the  exception  of  dissecting,  was  limited 
to  'book-knowledge'  and  'ear-knowledge.'  The  student  was  not 
brought  into  contact  with  any  patients  or  any  concrete  facts,  obser- 
vations, or  experiments.     He  only  listened  to  what  his  teachers 
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said  al>out  tluiii.     MillioriM  were  given  to  hospiUls  in  which  the 
sick  were  treated,  but  only  sixfK'nccfl  to  medical  schooU,  in  which 
the  nioFi  who  were  to  care  for  their  future  pa 
'Spain,'   HavH   liyman   AblxUt,   *  in   the   late   \*.i.    :i.ij    ;  .1- 

century  guiiH  and  Hixteenth-centur)*  men  liehind  them.  •>* 

what  came.'    Our  splendidly  ec}uippe<J  hoApitaU  arc  the  i. 
century  guns.      InHufliciently   traine<l   doctors   are   the  sixteenth- 
century  men.    The  time  han  ci^rtainly  come  when  the  *  men  t>ehind 
the  ^nin.s*  must  of|ual  in  etliciency  the  weaptms  with  which  they  do 
the  fightinj^'. 

**  To  |MTform  a  tracluNitomy  an«l  n^scue  a  child  sufTering  from 
diphtheria  is  a  dramatic  oc<'urren<v  which  appeals  to  every  one. 
To  cfjnduct  a  long  scries  of  experiments  in  the  laboratory,  by  meant 
of  which  the  cause  of  diphtheria  shall  he  found  and  the  necessity 
for  a  tracheotomy  avoidetl,  apfK^als  only  to  the  educated  fe*.^ 
the  service  done  by  the  operation  is  a  service  only  to  the  one  : 
who  may  be  rescued  by  the  knife,  while  the  other  is  a  ser^n^  u» 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  patients  who,  for  all  time,  will  escape 
both  the  knife  and  the  disease.  Yet  such  a  series  of  experimenU 
in  preventive  me<licinc  brings  no  reward  in  money,  a  limited  re- 
ward in  fame,  and  only  its  largest  reward  in  the  conactoiitnaH  of 
giving  a  great  l>oon  to  humanity,  for  which  it  never  can  pay. 

**  The  era  of  the  man  who  simply  listened  to  what  his  tcacaer* 
had  to  tell  him  and  then  went  on  his  way  as  a  *  rule  of  thumb' 
man  is  happily  past.  This  is  the  era  of  the  trained  man  and  the 
trained  woman,  and  training  means  op|M)rtunity  provided  by  the 
community  and  time,  lal>or,  and  money  given  by  the  man. 

"  \A'i  US  hN>k   for  a   moment   at   what  I    now 

nivds.     It  stands  for  two  things:    1.  *Tli  !!-».£».! 

of  *  Imok-know le<lge'  ami  *  ear-knowlo«lgr,'  tia.nui^  ii.«  f.i.  •.-.  of 
m<Mlrrn  science  by  st'ientitlc  metlnMl».;  »'  «»  i-  '•»  -»\  n  •  "  -  '^f 
pniismii.      Hut.   5?.   no  m(*<lical   mIiim*! 

with  imparting  the  knowledge  that  cxista.  It  should  puah  back 
the  boundarii*s  of  ignorance  and  by  re^^arrh  add  to  our  existing 
knowledge. 

"  In  the  ju  r«»in|'  iuty  «»f  the  hic^iut**  school 

there  are  rc«|uire«l.  ii.-i.  ■  -      '  im  Dot  oat  of  thr*ii» 

who  Ulieve  that  the  day  .1  -a  if  |Mit     *  N 

said  President  Faunw,  of  Hn»wi  mity.  in  his  notahW  iM«- 

gural.  *  never  shall  wo  he  able  to  do  without  the  pervonality  of  tho 
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teacher,  flaming  with  enthusiasm  for  knowledge,  pressing  up  the 
heights  himself  and  helping  the  student  on/ 

"  In  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  medical  schools  in  this 
country  there  are,  perhaps,  over  fifteen  hundred  members  in  their 
faculties.  In  air  of  them  are  inspiring  teachers  flaming  with  en- 
thusiasm, for  a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  may  properly  be  so 
described,  and  the  influence  of  such  enthusiastic  teachers  is  felt 
by  the  entire  class.  One  or  two  such  men  in  every  school  make  a 
good  faculty. 

"  Besides  the  didactic  lectures,  a  good  working  library  and  a 
reading-  or  study-room  is  a  requisite.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
little  encouragement  that  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  1898,  seventy-two  medical  schools  re- 
ported one  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  volumes  in  their  libraries. 

"  The  great  difference  between  the  modern  method  of  teaching 
medicine  and  the  older  method  consists  in  laboratory  instruction 
and  clinical  instruction,  both  of  which  must  be  individual.  Labo- 
ratories are  very  costly.  They  require  buildings,  equipment,  and 
assistants.  The  number  of  laboratories  required  in  the  present  day 
in  a  fully  equipped  medical  school  is  astonishing.  First,  the  dis- 
secting-room,— the  anatomical  laboratory,-^and  along  with  this  a 
laboratory  of  histology,  and  another  which  may  be  combined  with 
it,  a  laboratory  of  embryology.  Next,  a  physiological  laboratory, 
in  which  each  student  will  not  become  an  accomplished  physiolo- 
gist, but  will  become  familiar  with  physiological  methods  and  be 
trained  in  exact  and  careful  observation;  a  laboratory  of  chemis- 
try and,  combined  with  it,  especially,  a  laboratory  of  physiological 
chemistry;  in  the  department  of  materia  medica,  a  laboratory  of 
pharmacy,  where  the  student  will  not  become  a  good  pharmacist,  but 
will  learn  the  essentials  of  pharmacy  so  that  he  will  not  make,  at 
least,  gross  mistakes,  which,  otherwise,  would  constantly  occur. 
Still  more  important  is  a  laboratory  of  pharmacology,  in  which  he 
will  learn  the  action  of  drugs  and  be  prepared  rightly  to  use  them. 
In  obstetrics,  a  laboratory  of  practical  obstetrics  and  obstetric 
operations  is  essential.  In  surgery,  he  needs  a  laboratory  in  which 
he  shall  be  taught  all  the  ordinary  surgical  operations.  In  pathol- 
ogy, he  needs  a  laboratory  of  morbid  anatomy,  a  laboratory  of  bac- 
teriology, and  a  laboratory  of  hygiene.  The  mere  statement  of  this 
catalogue  of  thirteen  laboratories  will  enforce  the  fact  that  enor- 
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niouH  ('X|)onHe  not  only  for  the  installation,  but  alfo  for  the  run- 
ning (fxpenHOfl,  will  be  rw|uiro<l.  To  show  what  one  uniTcnity 
abroad  (1ck»«,  Profi'ssor  Wrlrh  liaM  Htntcnl  *  that  the  Pnuuiian  gorern- 
incnt  ex|M'n(lH,  out.sido  of  tin*  .nainries  of  profesMim  in  the  UniTenitj 
of  li^Tlin  ulono,  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually.  What  Ameri- 
can medical  school  can  show  anything  approaching  an  endowmeot 
which  will  provide  such  a  sum? 

"  And  what  has  not  the  lalx>ratory  done  for  ua  within  the  last 
few  years?  It  has  discovered  the  cau.ne  of  tuberculosis,  tetanus, 
suppuration,  cholera,  diphtheria,  bul>onic  plague,  t>'phoid  fcTcr, 
eryHi[K>lax,  pnt>un)onia.  ^land<>n(.  and  a  ho^t  of  other  diseases;  it 
has  shown  us  how  to  avoid  all  danger  from  trichina,  so  that  our 
entire  commerce  in  hog-pnKlucta  is  conditioned  upon  the  labora- 
tory ;  it  has  shown  us  how  to  banish  suppuration,  erysipelas,  teta- 
nus, and  pyaemia  from  our  hospitaln  and  n^ducc  our  death-ratea 
after  operation  from  fifty  or  thirty-three  per  cent,  to  ten  per  cent, 
five  piT  cent.,  one  jxt  rent.,  and  often  even  fractions  of  one  per 
cent.:  it  has  given  us  a  really  scientific  }«v.M..n..  in  which  we  no 
longer  gues.s,  hut  know;    it  ha.**  shown  us  i  of  the  mosquito 

in  malaria,  of  the  rat  in  bubonic  plague,  of  the  fly  in  t  fever; 

it  has  given  us  the  power  to  say  to  diphtheria,  *  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  farther;'    it  will  give  us  the  power  to  utter  of 

victory  over  typhoid,  cholera,  bubonic  !  '  tulx»r 

fevtT,  cancer,  and  other  implacable  eneim.^  '-f  i\\-    ^  .  - 

and  yet  thef    >r..  iln.s..  win.  u..iil.1   ntay  this  Gu  .  ^-     ..  .  of 

help! 

"  And  the  laboratory  has  had  not  only  ita  derotaea.  bat  ila 
hercK's.     Listen  to  the  story  of  but  one.     Dr.   Frani   ^'  of 

Vienna,  was  one  of  those  who  in  his  in  4  of  t'f 

plague  in  1H1)7  contraeted  the  dreado<l  di---faHi  ir-wn  the 
his  cultiir-  •••'-'M.  When  he  Ixvame  ci»rtai»'  •^'*'  •••  " 
he  inuiu '  hnked  hiiUM'If  m  an  isolu  i  a 

message  on  the  window-pane,  n^nding  thus:    *  1  am  «  •' 

plague.     IMeas<»  do  not  M^nd  a  dtxMor  to  roe,  as,  in  any  avvnt,  o^y 
en<l  will  come  in  four  or  five  daya.'     A  number  of  his  a** 
wort'  anxious  to  attend  him,  I       ' 
alone,  within  th«»  tim«»  he  \  -  «i      ih    1.1 .1.   -^ 

rii«4    n.iti'iif..     iilii  .■•I    il    ii<'  •<    uiiiiliiw     %«>   tt 

Ni'%»»    .liiK    '.'1     Is.  I 
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from  the  outside,  and  then  burned  the  original  with  his  own  hands, 
fearful  lest  it  might  be  preserved  and  carry  the  mysterious  germ. 
Can  you  find  me  a  finer  example  of  self-sacrificing  altruism  ?  Was 
ever  a  Victoria  Cross  more  bravely  won  ? 

"  But  the  establishment  of  laboratories,  with  their  attendant 
expenses,  is  not  the  only  improvement  in  our  medical  curriculum. 
Every  well-conducted  medical  school  requires  a  large  hospital  in 
connection  with  it.  Here  must  be  installed  again  a  fourteenth 
laboratory  of  clinical  medicine  in  which  all  the  excretions  of  the 
body  will  be  examined,  tumors  studied,  cultures  and  blood-counts 
made,  or  else  the  patients  in  the  hospital,  from  the  modern  point 
of  view,  are  neglected.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  patient 
requiring  such  examinations,  be  he  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  has  his 
case  more  scientifically  studied,  more  exactly  measured,  more  pre- 
cisely treated  than  most  rich  patients  in  sumptuous  houses. 

"Again,  the  individual  instruction  to  which  President  Eliot 
referred  is  now  carried  out  in  all  of  our  best  medical-school  hos- 
pitals by  the  establishment  of  small  ward-classes,  by  whom  or  before 
whom  the  patients  are  examined,  prescribed  for,  and  operated  upon 
by  the  professor  or  instructor,  each  student  bearing  a  part;  and 
so,  by  having  his  investigations  directed,  his  powers  of  observation 
cultivated,  his  mistakes  pointed  out,  his  merits  applauded,  the  stu- 
dent graduates  from  the  medical  school  equipped  as  none  of  us, 
alas !  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  be.  All  of  these  laboratory  and 
ward-classes  imply  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  as- 
sistants, young  men  striving  not  only  to  perfect  themselves,  but, 
by  teaching,  to  forge  to  the  front  so  that  the  best  men  will  win  in 
the  struggle  for  preferment. 

"  Again,  the  course  of  study  has  been  prolonged  from  two  years, 
as  it  was  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  four  years,  and  in 
addition  the  terms  have  also  been  lengthened.  When  I  was  a  stu- 
dent the  course  of  study  consisted  of  two  sessions  of  about  nineteen 
weeks  each,  or  thirty-eight  weeks  in  all.  Now  the  course  consists, 
as  a  rule,  of  four  sessions  of  thirty-two  weeks  each,  or  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  weeks,  an  increase  of  ninety  weeks, 
nearly  three  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  it  was  twenty-five  years 
ago.  In  1885,  one  hundred  and  three  schools  had  courses  of  two 
years,  and  five  schools  courses  of  three  years.  In  1899,  two  schools 
had  courses  of  two  years,  ten  of  three  years,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  of  four  years. 
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"  It  can  b<?  caiiily  Hocn  tlmt  from  thiw  afHitional  time  rcqaired 
anotluT  Kourcf  of  rxpens<'  ha.s  ari^'n  U»«»ulfj*  the  inin-aiM>4l  number 
of  asniMtants.  Tiic  time  given  to  teaching  by  memlicre  of  the  fac- 
ulty, as  a  rule,  ha.H  been  more  than  triple*!,  aii  compare<l  with  twenty- 
five  yearrt  iv^o.  In  addition  to  thi»,  pnif<*HM>n  in  charge  of  labom- 
torieo  must  practically  give  their  whole  time  to  the  work,  and  are 
precluded,  therefore,  from  any  income  from  practice.  Thew*  mm 
must  receive  Halaries  Hullicicnt  for  them  to  live  on. 

"  Surely  this  statement  of  the  difference  lietween  the  education 
given  twenty-five  years  ago,  whi<h  requireil  hut  little  expenditure 
of  money  and  resulted  in  considerable  incomes,  and  the  modem 
methods  of  education  in  the  laboratory  and  the  hottpital,  aa  well  aa 
the  lecture-room,  which  re<]uire  enormous  e\{)enM*ii,  is  an  ample 
reason  for  large  endowments." — Journal  of  the  American  Medieat 
Association. 


I^cporti  of  Society  Mcetinv^s. 


Tin:  m;\\   ^ni:K  i\>ri  rrxE  ok  st()mat()L(h;y. 

A  KK(nJL.\K  meeting  of  the  Xew  York  Institute  of  Stomatologj 
was  hidd  Tuesday  evening,  March  (>,  11»00,  at  eight  oVlock^  at  the 
office  of  Dr.  William  K.  Hoag,  8  Kast  Forty-third  Strtvt. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  an<l 

i  he  President.— \\v  have  with  us  this  event  t 

licariied,  of    Northampton.    Mass.,   who   will   u>i :\g 

U|HUi  **  A  New  Method  of  inviting  Sleep  without  I)rug«*.'* 

(For  Dr.  l^-armMl's  pajHT,  mi«  page  UVi.) 

Or.  J.  H.  Learned. — I  cannot  say  too  often  that  I  hope  by  the 
end  of  this  (H>ntury  we  shall  learn  to  sleep  without  dnigs.  Asking 
questions  was  to  Ix*  a  |)ortion  of  this  pa|)er.  and  rery  likely  the  moat 
imjMirtant  part  of  the  exercifHv 

The  i'rt'sidfnt. — You  will  kindly  ac*-"  «•«  Dr  liMnu^Vi  inriU- 
tion  to  take  part  in  this  exertMse.     It  i-  tleai  a  •  that 

interests  uh  all. 

Dr.  n.  //.  M.  Pauharn.^llr.  rrrsident.  I  «  »ti»  the  oo«r* 

teiiy  of  U'ing  iiske<l  to  dis4Miss  the  |wi{)er.     It  •  to 

rrniembranei»  the  im|iortaniv  of  inviting  slerp  at  muco  as  piMuviei 

a: 
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We  all  know  that  when  we  are  asleep  the  brain  is  more  nearly 
devoid  of  blood  than  at  any  other  time;  and  therefore  anything 
that  tends  to  draw  blood  from  the  brain  to  another  part  of  the  body 
is  beneficial  for  this  purpose.  This  is  chiefly  the  explanation  of  the 
method  we  have  just  heard  so  lucidly  explained.  A  plan  that  has 
stood  me  in  good  stead, — acting  in  a  similar  way, — and  one  that  is 
much  practised  among  our  English  friends,  who  as  a  nation  are 
excellent  sleepers,  is  the  habit  of  having  a  late  meal  at,  say,  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  It  is  so  useful  in  this  respect  that  in  the  course  of 
nineteen  years  as  a  physician  I  have  many  hundreds  of  times  ad- 
vised it  among  my  patients,  and  have  never  had  occasion  to  regret 
it.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  a  hearty  meal,  but  a  cup  of  warm  milk, 
bouillon,  chicken  or  oyster  broth,  or  anything  of  that  simple  sort, 
which  will  not  require  an  effort  for  its  digestion;  and  the  results 
are  most  excellent.  By  this  means  the  blood  is  drawn  from  the 
brain  to  the  stomach,  and  accomplishes  the  same  result  as  the 
physical  gymnastics  to  which  our  attention  has  been  called.  Some 
take  plain  hot  water,  but  there  is  not  enough  substance  in  that  to 
effect  the  same  purpose  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  at  least  with 
most  people.  Those  who  have  trouble  in  sleeping  are  often  people 
who  have  from  necessity  had  to  do  a  good  deal  of  night-work.  If 
not  from  necessity,  they  have  at  least  done  some  hard  thinking 
shortly  before  retiring.  Hence  the  brain-cells  have  been  in  a  very 
active  state  of  vibration,  and  with  difficulty  calmed  down.  Any- 
thing that  tends  to  mental  activity  in  the  evening  is  a  mistake  for 
one  who  sleeps  badly.  Some  people  ought  never  to  take  a  cup  of 
coffee,  even  at  breakfast;  for  the  stimulus  producing  mental  activ- 
ity will  be  maintained  even  into  the  following  night.  This  I  have 
seen  time  and  time  again. 

Dr.  Learned. — Mr.  President,  I  neglected  to  say  that  I  sleep  in 
the  open  air.  In  my  own  room,  at  the  head  of  my  bed,  are  two  open 
windows,  so  that  by  stretching  out  either  arm  I  can  feel  the  moving 
air,  for  the  windows  are  open  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  nights  in 
the  year.  In  an  adjoining  room  my  son  slept  where  the  open  air 
blew  over  him  the  whole  night  long,  during  all  his  early  life.  Ac- 
customed to  it,  we  ride  in  the  open  trolley  with  a  brisk  breeze  at 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  September  as  well  as  in  the 
summer-time,  and,  well  wrapped  up,  we  all  enjoy  it.  This  is  true  in 
Northampton ;  I  hope  it  is  equally  so  in  New  York.  I  believe  it  is 
essential  to  have  good  air  at  night  as  well  as  in  the  daytime. 


Thf  Xnr   York  Fnrtifufr  nf  SfomatfJinju,  Sl3 

I  was  in  the  TulM-rcuiur  Saiutanum  at  iSutlaiHl.  Ma-^it.,  recenUj, 
where  the  \vin<lows  w«to  kept  open  nt  ni^ht  in  this  way.  The  p«- 
tients  were  allowed  to  have  tlieni  clr>«oil  wf}''--  »'<•••  vt.  r..  f.r....fi^||g 
for  bed,  and  when  they  were  ready  the  win*!-  .  .tt 

bed  wafl  under  an  o|)en  window.    There  were  two  hundred  t  . 
lar  patients.     ()|)en  air,  food,  physical  exercise,  and  sleep  were  the 
antitoxins  tliere. 

We  have  hoard  of  mc  hn^'ii.sli  ino<le  of  eating  at  night,  and  1 
wish  we  could  practise  it  with  as  much  impunity  on  **  •        !e,  but 

the  American  people  are  a  class  of  dysjK'ptics,  and I  agree 

with  you  that  a  meal  would  draw  the  bloml  from  the  brain  to  the 
stomach,  you  will  agnx?  with  me  that  large  numbers  of  people  would 
sufTer  from  this  treatment,  aln>ady  having  eaten  a  surplus,  and  that 
a  more  valuable  method  would  be  to  walk  Ave  or  eight  miles  per 
day.  .Ml  the  physical  jM)wers  are  called  into  art  ion  by  thi*  moans, 
and  you  are  helping  nature  to  perform  lietter  h*"  •  — *   '-'-T-  the 

owner  remains  at  his  tasks  in  his  normal  and  pru^  ::.  so 

that,  while  I  think  it  would  be  justifiable  in  some  cases,  it  would 
not  Ik?  in  the  majority. 

Dr.  Dawbarn. — Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  recom- 
mended that  method  of  prom»)ti'  !>  any  number  of  •  • 
have  never  known  it  to  have  ban  n-ults,  but  the  very  r»  >•  tm  of 
such.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  a  hear'^  im.  .T  l.uf  i  <  .1..  ..f  M.»rm 
milk  or  Ixuiillon  will  not  hurt  one.  I  ••  it  I 
do  not  think  it  at  all  new  or  theoretical,  but  a  Tcry  old  and  Tenr  prac- 
tical pri»scription.  Here  in  New  York  it  is  standard  adviiv  in  our 
profes-nion. 

Dr.  F.  Milton  Smith. — Some  time  ago  I  heanl  a  l>r. 

Fillebrown,  of  Boston.     He  suggested  at   that  tune    .  '  - 

slei'pl.  s'«n.  s^,  which  wn-  t..  ...uf-ii.  fli.-  thought  if  ]^' 
the  ll  fould  bi»  t  i  go  to  sUvp 

that  the  word  "  sleep,'*  re|H»atiMl  over  and  orer,  i 
trating  the  mind  on  the  one  thought,  would  almoit  in  ■ 
relief.    I  have  trie<l  it  for  the  past  two  years,  almost  in\Ari«Uy  »iUi 
success. 

The  VrfsitUnt. — The  ne\t  thing  that  should  .^.m>i.v  n.  ihk 
evening  is  a  jiajMT  bv  Or.  Allan.  in*'»n  '*  IVnistenti  'in- 

pornry  Teeth." 

I'or  Dr.  Allan's  |>np«T.  see  p  •>.) 

The  Secn^tary  n»ad  the  following  letters: 
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A  SHOKT  SERIES  ON  DELAYED  DENTITION. 

DISCUSSION    OF    DR.    GEORGE    S.    ALLAN^S    PAPER. 

Ill  compliance  with  Dr.  Allan's  request  for  information  and 
data  relative  to  practical  cases  of  delayed  permanent  dentition  and 
their  treatment,  I  submit  the  following  brief  account  of  three  cases, 
all  of  which  differ  widely  in  nature. 

Case  I.,  illustrated  by  lantern  slide  No.  1,  is  a  case  where  the 
abnormally  late  development  characterizes  one  tooth  only,  the  others 
having  erupted  at  about  the  normal  time.  It  is  the  right  superior 
cuspid  of  a  boy  aged  seventeen.  The  deciduous  cuspid  is  yet  very 
firm,  and  the  permanent  is  advancing  on  its  dorsal  aspect.  There 
is  apparently  no  good  cause  for  the  condition.  The  treatment  is 
negative  while  waiting  to  see  what  nature  will  do  in  one  year,,  when 
another  radiograph  will  be  taken. 

Case  II.  represents  a  condition  of  delayed  dentition  of  all  the 
superior  bicuspids,  and  cuspids  and  molars,  illustrated  by  slide 
No.  2.  The  patient  is  a  girl  aged  twelve,  in  good  health.  The  in- 
cisors, superior  and  inferior,  erupted  at  seven  to  eight  years.  She 
suffers  a  serious  superior  protrusion.  A  possible  explanation  for 
the  delayed  development  is  found  in  the  history  in  that  she  was 
continuously  ill  from  three  and  a  half  years  of  age  to  about  seven. 
The  ancestral  history  is  wanting.  The  radiographs  demonstrate 
the  condition  with  great  clearness.  The  treatment  for  the  present 
will  be  to  make  radiographs  frequently  to  ascertain  the  rapidity  of 
development. 

Case  III.  is  very  complicated.  It  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  3.  It 
represents  two  extremes  of  development  side  by  side,  besides  a 
serious  malposition  long  before  eruption.  The  child,  a  girl,  is 
eight  and  a  half  years  of  age,  and  suffers  a  serious  superior  retru- 
sion,  which  obtains  also  in  her  father.  Singularly  the  permanent 
cuspids  of  this  side  are  almost  completely  erupted.  The  left  side  is 
perfectly  normal.  When  she  presented,  about  a  year  ago,  she  was 
shedding  the  first  deciduous  right  superior  molar  by  the  natural 
eruption  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  first  bicuspid,  but  which 
soon  developed  to  be  the  cuspid.  The  deciduous  cuspid  anterior 
to  it,  which  stood  firmly,  was  immediately  extracted.  In  the  mean 
time  the  superior  centrals  and  laterals  were  all  protruded.  The  in- 
ferior arch  developed  so  much  faster  than  the  superior  that  radio- 
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^raphri  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  eHiiM\  wlien  it  wan  found  that  on 
thiH  rif^ht  side  only  one  bieuxpid  whm  developing,  and  it  van 
oumIv  niniposed,  its  long  nxix  b<*in^'  aUmt  forty    '  ->  out  of  iia 

proper  (uurse.  and  it  is  rotated  nearly  half-way  Its  diroo 

tion  lM*ing  inclined  baekward,  it  has  advanced  a;4a:!i-t  the  mesial 
Hurfae(>  of  the  (irnt  iMTnianent  molar,  and  is  actually  eauiting  the 
absorption  of  the  mesio-huccal  root  as  heen  by  the  radiogrnp'i-  It 
iH  literally  wedged  lietween  the  cuspid  and  the  fint  {lermanent  molnr, 
and  if  allowed  to  advancv  as  U^st  it  could,  its  lingual-cusp  would 
probaljly  Iweonie  (juite  lirndy  locked  under  the  mesial  marginal 
ridge  of  the  molar. 

This  condition  was  discovered  last  NovemlMT,  and  it  was  decided 
to  s<»e  what  nature  could  do  to  correct  the  condition,  and  act-ordingly 
three  months'  time,  or  nearly,  was  given  between  radiographs  to 
determine  this.  On  February  13  the  radiograph  neen  to  the  left 
was  taken  under  as  nearly  as  jwissible  the  same  t-ondition.^  of  tube, 
angles,  and  distance,  all  of  which  re<-ords  are  always  accurat-  '  '  •  t. 
As  nearly  as  1  can  calculate,  the  bicuspid  has  advanrtMl  .m  ...ic 

of  its  long  axis  about  eight-tentliR  millimetre,  and  has  .i  d  to 

the  surface  but  five-tj-nths  millimetre.  At  this  rate  it  would  take 
probably  four  years  for  it  to  come  to  the  surface.  TIm»  extreme 
facial  deformity  cause<l  by  the  superior  retnision  nnjuirc*  prt>mpt 
att(>ntion.  Accordingly,  the  ctnirse  U-ing  pursued  is  the  extraction 
of  the  remaining  th'ciduous  molar  and  the  adjuritmcnt  of  a  very 
small  jack  between  tin*  first  permanent  molar  and  the  cuspid,  to 
force  the  latter  forward  to  its  projH»r  position,  and  the  anchoring  of 
a  very  small  device  into  the  buccal  <'usp  of  the  imprisoned  bicu 
and  attached  to  the  above  jack,  to  extrude  the  locke<]  bicuspid.  Thi> 
a)ipliance  is  seen  in  jxisition  in  Fig.   t. 

Sli<le  No.  r»  n'pn*s«'nts  a  vsii^  of  delayed  '  '  •  '.mm!- 

at  f(»urtetMi  y«'ars.    Tlu'  permanent  latrraN  bn  ' 

Case  1.  (slide  No.  1 )  is  of  a  yi>ung  lady  ^•  \\  \«  ir-  ••!  u-  . 

with  a  serious  depn^ssion  of  the  su|HTior  art^h  and  lip.    The  '. 
porary  cuspid  is  (irmly  in  place,  and  liaD  above  it  a  deep  fiMiM  n 
the  |)ermanent  cuspid  wouhl  b<»  expivtetl  to  U        '  v 

every  indication  that  the  {MTmanent 
palatally  to  the  temporary  cu-|»id. 
the  lateral,  whii'h  it  has  di-pla-'' 
compelletl   the   root   to  develop   i 
vancing. 
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Case  VI.  (slide  No.  6)  shows  the  contents  of  a  tumor  near  the 
dome  of  the  arch  in  the  hard  palate  of  a  lady  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  It  had  appeared  only  the  last  few  years.  The  radio- 
graph shows  it  to  contain  the  missing  permanent  cuspid  and  second 
bicuspid.  A  series  of  several  radiographs  has  shown  these  teeth  to 
be  located  at  about  right  angles  to  their  proper  position.  As  the 
arch  is  very  much  retracted^  an  effort  will  be  made  to  put  one  or 
both  of  these  teeth  in  their  proper  places  in  the  arch. 

In  regard  to  the  disturbing  effects  on  his  patient  of  the  Eontgen 
rays,  as  very  briefly  reported  to  me  by  Dr.  Allan,  I  must  say  that, 
while  I  know  nothing  of  the  condition  of  the  tube  or  the  length  of 
exposure,  I  cannot  believe  they  had  anything  to  do  with  the  symp- 
toms reported.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  such  effects.  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  more  particulars. 

Eontgen  rays  of  weak  penetration,  such  as  would  come  from  a 
low  vacuum  tube,  would,  if  continued  for,  say,  half  an  hour,  or 
more,  in  close  proximity  to  the  body,  possibly  produce  severe  local 
disturbance  in  the  form  of  a  dermititis.  Personally  I  have  never 
seen  a  trace  of  general  disturbance,  and  only  a  trace  of  local  in  just 
one  case,  as  reported. 

With  kindest  greetings  to  the  members  of  The  New  York  Insti- 
tute of  Stomatology, 

Yours  very  fraternally, 

Weston  A.  Price. 
Cleveland. 

March  3,  1899. 
Dear  Dr.  Allan: 

I  am  very  glad  to  send  you  a  few  negatives  that  I  have  made. 
Some  are  good,  others  indifferent. 

Fig.  1  was  taken  to  see  if  there  was  a  permanent  cuspid  to 
come  into  the  space  where  the  temporary  lateral  had  been  lost  a 
long  time  previous. 

Fig.  2  was  taken  with  a  piece  of  bridge-work  in  situ  to  ascertain 
the  strength  of  the  root  of  the  lateral,  which  is  very  slight  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  cuspid. 

Fig.  3.  We  wished  to  know  if  there  was  a  permanent  lateral. 
The  negative  shows  that  there  is  no  lateral.  The  temporary  cuspid 
and  molars  are  in  place,  and  the  permanent  cuspid  and  the  two 
bicuspids  can  be  clearly  seen  embedded  in  the  jaw.  The  central  is 
being  thrown  out  of  place  somewhat,  and  it  is  caused  by  the  perma- 
nent cuspid  crowding  against  its  root. 
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Fip.  4  was  taken  to  lind  out  the  nhape  of  the  inferior  windom- 
tcKith,  winch  in  crowding'  ajrninst  the  necond  molar.  The  film  was 
not  j>ut  quite  far  cnou^'h  hack  in  the  mouth  to  show  the  whole  of 
it.  'Vhv  roots  of  the  second  bicuspid,  first  end  second  molars,  with 
their  canals  and  pulp-cliamU.Ts,  arc  beautifully  distinct.  I  con- 
sider this  a  splendid  negative. 

I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

DwioiiT  M.  Clapp. 

From  Dr.  K.  S.  Talbot,  Chicago: 

PKHSISTENT  TKMPOKAHY  PKVKLOPMKNT. 

HY    Et'OEN'E    S.    TALBOT.    M.D..    D.D.S..    flllCAOO,    IM.. 

In  dealing  with  the  case  of  almost  complete  )>ersistont  tempo- 
rary teeth  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  it  must  be  remend>ere<l  that  there 
are  several  dcvclopm«ntal  factors  to  Ik?  considered.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  a  tendency  not  marked  but  still  ol>servable  for  the 
))eriods  of  stress  (which  are  indicated  by  dentitional  phenomena) 
to  appear  later.  In  su(  h  cases  the  persistence  of  the  temporary  teeth 
would  be  an  expression  of  advance.  It  has  been  observed  that  in 
such  cases  the  teniporary  teeth  remained  nearly  normal  until  re- 
moval was  enforced  by  the  apjH'arance  of  the  jH^rmanent  teelh.  In 
the  case  of  a  friend  of  mine  every  one  of  the  tem|)oniry  teeth  re- 
mained until  the  thirtet^nth  year,  and  would  have  remaineil  longer 
had  they  not  be<ni  remove<l.  In  other  instancis,  molars  have  re- 
mained still  later.  This  condition  of  U^Iati^l  ]KTiods  of  stress  would 
be  an  expression  of  advance.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  con- 
dition described  may  be  an  expressi<m  of  the  law  of  ■\y  of 
growth,  whereby  an  arrested  development  on  one  side  n'>uii«  m  in  an 
exaggerate*!  ilcvelopment  on  the  other.  This  c\>ndition  may  there- 
fore Ix?  a  reversion  to  the  monophyo<lont  (<me  set  of  t««elh)  of  the 
lower  vertebrata,  whereby  the  dyphmlont  (two  sets  of  teeth)  if  990 
rifieeil  to  a  more  primitive  ty|H\ 

The   monophydont   c^mdition    implies   an   extra   n  o   of 

teeth,  as  Kollmann  and  (teg-    '  '    wn.     lU'sidc,-*  '  U- 

ments  of  the  enamel  organs  j-m  uk   mi.fv  <■  *"  '  •- "  'it 

there  are  additional  organs  pn^sent  in  a  v.  :  .  id 

luunber,  nearer  the  exteriuil  surfaix'.    They  are.  n- 

erally  present,  and  are  excee<lingly  similar  to  the  youngcttt  ftJigot  of 
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the  normal  enamel  organs.  Kollmann  and  Gegenbauer  believe  that 
they  are  abortive  rudiments  surviving  from  an  ancestral  condition 
in  wliich  teeth  were  more  numerous.  It  is  more  probable  that  this 
may  be  the  case,  since  there  is  evidence  of  hereditary  defect.  There 
is  continually  going  on  in  the  system  a  struggle  for  existence  be- 
tween different  organs,  and  this  struggle  for  existence,  unless  bal- 
anced by  the  nervous  system,  is  apt  to  result  in  the  gain  of  primitive 
structures  at  the  expense  of  those  later  developed.  These  laws 
govern  dental  embryology  as  well  as  embryology  in  general.  The 
question  as  to  treatment  would  hence  turn  upon  the  fact  whether 
this  condition  was  an  expression  of  advance  like  delayed  periods  of 
stress,  or  whether  it  was  an  expression  of  degeneracy  under  the  law 
of  economy  of  growth.  In  the  latter  case  other  stigmata  of  degener- 
acy would  exist.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  permanent  teeth  will  turn  upon,  as  Minot  has  pointed 
out,  proper  development  of  the  dental  shelf.  This  dental  shelf  is 
one  of  the  latter  development,  so  far  as  its  relation  for  the  provi- 
sion for  the  permanent  teeth  is  concerned.  Interference  from 
hereditary  defect,  or  from  causes  operating  during  intra-uterine 
life,  with  the  growth  of  the  dental  shelf  would  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  the  permanent  to  the  gain  of  the  temporary  teeth.  The 
dental  shelf  (being  of  the  transitory  structure  type),  like  all  such, 
is  more  liable  to  atavistic  tendencies  than  permanent  structures. 

Dear  Doctor  Allan, — The  case  of  reported  retarded  eruption 
I  spoke  about  was  briefly  as  follows:  Miss  H.,  a  child  of  twelve 
years,  began  to  show  signs  of  mental  weakness.  In  one  year  she 
became  idiotic,  lost  the  use  of  words,  could  not  care  for  herself  in 
any  way  or  manner,  refused  to  wear  clothing  unless  it  was  fastened 
so  she  could  not  remove  it,  lost  all  regard  for  her  companions ;  and 
the  family,  after  consultation,  had  concluded  to  send  her  to  an 
institution.  She  would  not  eat,  and  she  would  try  to  get  to  her 
mother's  breast  to  nurse.  Her  mother,  with  a  mother's  love  and 
solicitude  for  the  child,  came  and  asked  me  to  see  her  and  give  an 
opinion  whether  the  trouble  could  come  from  the  teeth,  and,  if  so, 
could  it  be  relieved;  for  the  mother  reasoned  that  the  child  could 
not  eat  or  take  food,  or  it  would  not  want  to  go  to  her  breast. 
With  Dr.  Blume  I  called  and  saw  the  child.  No  permanent  teeth 
were  in  the  mouth  except  the  sixth-year  molars,  and  they  were  all 
broken  down.    The  gums  were  terribly  inflamed,  and  bled  at  slight- 
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est  prr^Mirr.      Two  of  im-  it^-miKjrarv  tc?cth  only  u.p-  n  _       I 

advitifd  the  iiiimi'diatc  extraction  of  tlie  teeth,  for  I  kr; 
could  not  tolerate  mk-Ii  u  condition  of  <'on;^eiition  and  in:  > 

as  existed  in  this  child'H  mouth  without  f»oine  reflex  trouble.     I  •   . 
given  carle  blanche,  and  extractetl  every  tooth,  upper  and  lower. 
In  thn^  years  the  child  was  ahle  to  attend  8cho<d.  and  to-ilay  U  io 
full  possession  of  all  her  normal  mental  powers,  and  has  ponna- 
ncnt  teeth  in  their  position  in  the  mouth. 

LkVI   K.    IIf>WKI.I.. 
K\HT  IIamitiin,   .N.   Y..  Jiiih-  11.   Ixi*!*. 

The  case  is  a  very  interesting  one,  but  I  frankly  own  that  I  am 
unnhle  to  give  any  information  that  would  senv  to  enlighten  any 
one.  The  reason  for  the  non-eruption  of  isolated  teeth  is  quite 
clear,  and  the  literature  of  dentistry  is  full  of  caaes,  but  why  an 

entire  set  should  fail  to  follow  the  general  law  of  deve'  •••   • 

not  .«o  clear  to  my  mind.     Dr.  (Juilford's  ca.«e  of  the  •  . 
man  is,  possibly  a  near  approach  to  this,  and,  possibly,  o* 
X-rays  have  been  used   in  the  ca.»M*.  the  germs  of  the  permanent 
series  would  have  been  discovennl. 

1  can  no  more  explain  this  than  I  can  explain  why  the  ^ 
sliould   have  a   full  seric'S  of  mammalian   teeth  in   fietal   life  ;iii<i 
halaen,  or  whalehoni'.  substxjuently,  c»r  why  the  so-ealh»d  "  bottlts 
nosed"  whnle  should  have  a  series  of  conical  ttvth  in  the  fn"»nt  |>art 
of  the  jaw  all  completely  hidden,  besidi»s  rudimentary  twth. 

We  are  yet  in  profound  ignoramv  of  the  vital  forces  that  control 
development,  at  least  1  am  in  the  dark,  and  if  Dr.  Allan  am  divulge 
the  reason  in  this  particular  case,  1  for  one  will  Im»  under  lasting 
obligations  to  him. 

Yours  truly. 

.l.\Mf:s  Tar  MAM. 

3/r.  /•;,  \y.  Caldireli— The  X-ray  negativt»s  which  Dr.  Allan  hat 
shown  are  made  u|>on  small  pi«»ct*<i  of  st»nsitive  film  wrapped  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prot«»ct  them  fn>m  light  and  w 
motith  of  the  subji^'t.  lM»hind  and  as  clo«ie  n^  |.     -i  ■  . 
1k»  radiognipheil.     The  X-ray  tuln*  i-  «^i..il  fr..»i>  t  > 
inches  from  the  jmtient's  head  and  \> 

to  the  film  and  the  tc«'th  to  ho  examim^l  that  i  of  the 

t«^»th  on  the  film  will  sutler  as  little  as  pc>*sibU»  from  »n.    Aa 
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Dr.  Allan  has  pointed  out,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  choose  the  best 
position  of  the  tube  for  showing  the  parts  correctly,  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  make  two  pictures  of  the  same  part  from  exactly 
the  same  position.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  to  keep  careful 
and  accurate  notes  of  the  position  of  the  tube  with  reference  to  the 
patient,  so  that  if  at  a  subsequent  time  another  radiograph  is  needed, 
it  can  be  made  from  the  same  position  as  the  first  one,  and  can  there- 
fore be  safely  compared  with  it. 

I  believe  the  best  way  of  preparing  the  films  for  the  mouth  is  to 
cover  them  with  tissue-paper  and  place  them  between  two  layers  of 
ordinary  black  dental  rubber.  The  tissue-paper  prevents  the  films 
from  sticking  to  the  rubber,  and  the  black  rubber,  if  carefully  sealed 
around  the  edges,  is  sufficient  to  protect  the  films  both  from  light 
and  from  the  fluids  of  the  mouth.  In  my  first  work  of  this  kind 
(October,  1897)  I  used  the  ordinary  cut  films  wrapped  in  black 
paper  to  exclude  the  light  and  sealed  in  envelopes  of  thin  gutta- 
percha to  protect  it  from  the  moisture  of  the  mouth.  The  dental 
rubber  makes  a  more  flexible  package  than  the  gutta-percha  and 
black  paper,  and  it  is  much  more  convenient  and  "easy  to  handle. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  expose  more  than  one  sensitive  film  at  a 
time,  and  for  this  reason  I  prefer  to  use  the  thin  "  Kodak^^  films 
and  place  two  or  more  in  each  envelope.  The  two  or  three  films 
exposed  at  the  same  time  may  be  developed  separately,  and  by  giving 
each  one  a  different  development  it  is  often  possible  to  bring  out  in 
each  one  some  details  that  are  lost  in  the  others. 

The  X-ray  tubes  used  for  dental  work  should  be  of  the  highest 
possible  efficiency.  I  prefer  tubes  of  the  large  globular  form,  such 
as  are  made  by  the  General  Electric  Company.  The  tubes  I  am 
using  seem  to  give  the  best  results  when  the  vacuum  is  such  that 
sparks  will  just  pass  between  the  leading-in  wires  when  they  are 
approached  within  about  four  inches  of  each  other. 

The  duration  of  the  exposure  will  depend  upon  the  subject  and 
the  power  of  the  tube.  I  have  some  good  negatives  with  exposures 
of  five  seconds,  but  ordinarily  I  prefer  to  make  an  exposure  of  about 
half  a  minute  with  the  tube  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  from  the  face. 

With  such  exposures  as  this  there  is  practically  no  danger  of 
burning  the  patient,  but  when  a  great  many  radiographs  are  to  be 
made  within  a  few  days  it  may  be  well  to  take  the  precaution  to 
interpose  between  the  tube  and  the  patient  a  "  grounded'^  metallic 
screen.     This  screen  may  be  made  of  a  piece  of  cardboard,  about 
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fifteen  \iy  twmty  inrb«s,  coven-d  with  metal  loil  (^'oia-Ieal  or  any 
similar  material).  'J'he  metallic  nurfaec  of  the  screen  f^hould  be 
grounded  or  connected  to  a  ^a*t-  or  water-i)i|)e  by  means  of  a  thin 
wire.  It  i8  not  known  just  how  efTcctivc  this  wrecn  is  in  preventing 
burns,  but  it  is  safe  and  easy  to  use  and  probably  affords  some  pro- 
tection. 

The  X-ray  tulx?s  nuiy  be  excited  either  by  the  diiM-harge  of  an 
induction  coil,  a  static  machine,  or  a  "high  fr-  "  '  An 
induction  coil  capable  of  delivering  thick,  '*  fa'  a  ten 
inches  long  is  probably  the  lx»st  and  most  relia...  ai'i'.ir.ii  -  i'»r  the 
purpose.  With  an  induction  coil  it  is  nccessar)'  to  have  a  gixxl  inter- 
rupter. The  ordinary  vibrating  interrupter  usually  supplied  with 
an  induction  coil  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  machine,  especially  if 
the  current  is  taken  from  electric  lighting  mains  at  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  volts.     I  prefer  to  use  a  rotary  in^  *   -   '    ng 

about  eighty  breaks  per  second.     I  have  used  also  «  .     .......    ..ad 

liquid  interrujiters  (New  York  Electrical  Iievieu\  May  3,  10,  17, 
1899)  with  very  good  results,  but  the  rotary  interrupter  I  am  using 
is  less  noisy  than  the  liquid  interrupters,  and  is  cleaner  and  more 
easily  controlled.  The  Wehnett  interrupter  ha.s  the  advantage  of 
enabling  an  ordinary  induction  coil  to  be  u.sed  for  X-ray  work  with 
an  alternating  current  supply. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  Mi'-'i^t  to  those  who  contemplate  fitting 
up  an  X-ray  outfit  to  get  th  apparatus  to  be  had.    At  bout  it 

is  laboratory  apparatus,  and  the  making  of  good  radi(»gniphs  re- 
quires the  same  patience  and  careful  manipulation  that  are  mit.**- 
sary  in  all  dilVicult  laboratory  work. 

The  Presiilenl. —  Dr.  Clapp,  of  Boston,  will  imw  exhibit  »ome 
X-ray  pictures  of  other  cases.  (Illustrations  by  in<  .m-  of  ttcnien 
pictures.) 

JJr.  Dwxtjht  M.  Clapp. — Speaking  of  burns  resulting  from  the 
X-ray,  so  far  as  1  know  the  efTirt  of  burning  will  not  bo  fell  for 
al>out  nine  days  after  cxjjosure.  I  have  no  mean^  of  knowing  why. 
A  gentleman  ex|K)sed  his  little  finger  for  about  half  n-  *  .  at  a 
distan«'e  i>f  an  inch  from  the  tulK\  and  he  wa*  mo*t  M'Vrnj,  i-urncd. 
It  did  not  appear  for  aUiut  nine  ''v^  but  it  then  U^/ui  t.-  -h.»w 
signs  of  trouble  which  was  most  p-  it.     It  >*«*  «  •«  '4 

not  yield  to  treatment.  This  was  some  three  yean  agw,  and  hit 
finger  has  not  yet  regaiiuHl  its  natural  skin  and  appearance.  UunM 
SiX'm  to  me  to  depend  entin^ly  u|H»n  the  length  of  e\  and  dia* 
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tance  from  the  tube.  I  usually  make  three  exposures  of  from  one- 
quarter  to  one  and  one-quarter  minutes.  Good  pictures  can  be  ob- 
tained in  about  fifteen  seconds.  I  have  often  made  three  exposures, 
and  then  in  a  few  days  made  three  more,  and  then  again  three  more. 
I  do  not  think  it  possible,  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  to 
burn  with  a  fifteen-seconds  exposure.  It  is  necessary  to  be  quite 
careful;  although  I  have  never  had  any  trouble,  others  have.  I 
have  never  seen  any  bad  effects  whatever.  I  should  never  hesitate 
to  make  the  exposures. 

Dr.  J.  Morgan  Iloive. — Before  we  adjourn  I  would  like  to  move 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Learned  for  his  interesting  paper  upon  the 
subject  of  sleep,  and  to  Dr.  Clapp  for  his  interesting  and  valuable 
exhibit  and  his  explanation  concerning  radiographs. 

Carried. 

Adjourned. 

Fred.  L.  Bogue,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 

Editor  The  Neiu  Yorh  Institute  of  Stomatology. 


AMEEICAN   ACADEMY   OF   DENTAL   SCIENCE. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Dental  Science  was  held  at  Young's  Hotel,  Boston,  Wednesday 
evening,  May  2,  1900,  at  six  o'clock.  President  Pond  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Levi  C.  Taylor,  of  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
subject,  "  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Mouth  and  Teeth,  with  a 
Business  Method  of  obtaining  the  Same.'' 

(For  Dr.  Taylor's  paper,  see  page  531.) 

Also  a  paper  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Porter,  of  Boston;  subject, 
"  Actinomycosis  about  the  Mouth/' 

(For  Dr.  Porter's  paper,  see  page  522.) 

DISCUSSION. 

President  Pond. — We  are  to  have  a  paper  to-night  by  Dr.  Levi 
C.  Taylor,  subject,  "  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Mouth  and  Teeth, 
with  a  Business  Method  of  obtaining  the  Same." 

Before  presenting  Dr.  Taylor,  who  is  to  read  this  paper,  I 
tliink  I  ought  perhaps  to  give  him  away,  or  give  away  some  of  the 
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information  which  he  has  ^Mvcn  me.  Ifr-  ndmiU  to-night  that  he  is 
the  Hole  person  who  influenced  our  '  d   fellow-incnihcr,   Dr. 

Brnckctt,  to  study  dentistry. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  Dr.  licvi  C.  Taylor. 

Dr.    Taylor. — Mr.    President    and    nirml>ers   of   the    Aca*' 
I  want  to  ex  press  to  you  my  gratitude  at   U-ing  i  *   to  •niie 

with  such  a  bo<ly  of  men  as  tliis.     I  (..n-i.!.  r  it  a  \  •»  '• -"'ir 

to  be  invited  to  come  and  speak  to  a  ■•  of  thi-  ,  ^n 

a  subject  of  this  nature,  a  subje<'t,  probably,  of  more  importance 
than  any  other  that  is  brought  before  the  dental  profession  to-day. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  dilTerence  in  the  opinions  of  men  an  to 
our  mode  of  attaining  that  sanitary  condition,  and  as  one  of  the 
lea<liiig  thoughts,  I  wi-h  to  n«ad  a  vtTy  short  |ui|>cr  to  you  this 
evening. 

Dr.  Kaines. — The  hygienic  condition  of  the  mouth  is  a  subject 
of  great  importane(>:  it  includes  not  only  the  polishing  of  all  sur- 
faces of  the  teeth,  mas.'^aging  the  gums  (and  I  sup|M>»*4*  that  may 
include  instructions  to  the  patient  to  do  this  as  far  as  they  are 
able),  and  the  pro|H»r  use  of  antiM'ptic*s,  but  also  an  i'  'U  of 

the  surrountling  soft  tis-^ues  by  the  dentist,  an  exanji...ii.'M  into 
the  condition  of  the  tonsils  and  the  tongue.  al)out  which  mucus 
will  lodge  and  dry.  A  great  many  breathe  through  the  mouth,  and, 
of  course,  not  retviving  the  moisture  obtaintMl  when  the  bn>ath 
enters  through  the  nose,  it  drit>s  then*,  forming  septic  maMet  in 
the  crypts  of  the  tonsils  and  other  cavities.  The  effect  of  this  upon 
the  stomach,  as  well  as  in  the  mouth,  is  deleterious.  This  occurs 
by  reason  of  swjdlowing  and  by  means  of  the  brt^ath. 

The  means  by  which  a  hygienic  condition  of  the  mouth  is  ac- 
complished should  In*  int(>resting,  and  I  wish  that  the  esiuiyist  had 
gone  more  into  detail  as  to  the  methmls  of  sterilizing  betwc<*n  the 
teeth.  It  wH»ms  to  nu*  the  pro|HT  uw  of  nitrate  of  silver  bi»tw»vn 
some  of  the  molar  te<»th  and  surftt<t*s  which  an*  not  ciposcd  to 
view  is  a  verv  important  aid  to  sterilizing  nnd  ke«*ping  them  im* 
mune  from  ile<ay.  It  tl«M>  s«i*m  t<»  me  also  that  »"  iii»fi •..!.(.,  »pniy 
dire<*te<l  with  considerable  forct*  fmm  a  compr.  will 

drive  out  from  iNMieath  the  margin  of  the  gum.  and  i  the 

teeth,  any  accunndatiiui^  The  use  of  a  bntsh  or  M'rapor  over  Um 
tongut*  is  somt'thing  alMtut  which  we  ought  to  in  '«. 

Dr.  firnck'ftt. —  I  am  very  glad  t        '         ''-^Ig^'  u  luacr* 

ship  of  the  tvsnyist   to  wh«>m  we  i..i»-    ..-..  ao<l      V  ... »».-»!. 
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boys  together  among  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire.  He  is  some- 
what older  than  myself,  and  his  influence  and  success  were  very 
strong  in  leading  me  to  try  to  learn  dentistry.  It  was  in  Dr.  Tay- 
lor^s  office  that  I  began  my  dental  studies,  and  the  aid  and  instruc- 
tion which  I  there  received  from  him,  and  from  Dr.  Riggs  also, 
who  was  occasionally  about  the  office,  have  made  an  impression  on 
me  which  will  never  be  obliterated.  I  am  always  glad  to  testify 
my  grateful  appreciation  for  what  I  received  from  Dr.  Taylor. 

About  the  merits  of  this  treatment  which  he  advocates,  I  do 
feel  very  sincerely  that  the  health  of  the  mouth  is  a  thing  which 
should  first  occupy  the  dentist's  attention  in  making  an  examina- 
tion. I  fear  there  have  been  in  the  past,  probably  more  than  in  the 
present,  practitioners  who  have  construed  a  search  for  cavities  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  an  examination  of  the  mouth.  The  two  ex- 
pressions should  not  be  synonymous.  The  investigation  of  the 
general  conditions  of  the  mouth  with  reference  to  all  that  it 
presents  of  suggestion,  for  the  patient's  welfare,  is  one  thing. 
The  searching  for  cavities  of  decay  and  finding  and  caring  for 
them  is  one  element,  one  part  of  the  whole  subject.  Some  of  us 
who  are  older  have  seen  in  past  years  a  good  many  instances  of  peo- 
ple who  have  been  from  their  childhood  once  or  twice  a  year  for 
examination  and  treatment,  asking  of  the  dentist  only  that  he 
render  his  best  service  to  keep  the  mouth  constantly  in  good  order, 
and  in  these  mouths  there  never  had  been  efficient  cleansing.  There 
either  had  been  no  attention  whatever  paid  to  accumulations  upon 
the  teeth,  or  if  there  had  been  attention  paid,  it  was  to  those  accu- 
mulations which  were  upon  the  visible  surfaces,  and  they  had  been 
partially  removed  for  the  sake  of  better  appearance. 

I  believe  all  of  our  young  men  who  have  gone  out  from  our 
good  dental  schools  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  gone  out 
with  an  appreciation  of  the  desirability  of  thorough  cleansing  and 
the  efficient  removal  of  accumulations,  wherever  they  are  or  how- 
ever far  beneath  the  margin  of  the  gum,  or  in  whatever  out-of-the- 
way  and  invisible  position,  as  well  as  in  the  prominent  and  visible 
places.  I  think  among  the  patients  of  the  gentlemen  who  are 
seated  about  this  board  it  is  the  regular  thing  for  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  general  health  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  cleanliness  to  be 
found;  but  I  feel  there  is  force  in  that  which  Dr.  Taylor  urges, 
and  I  believe  it  is  based  upon  good  principles. 

One  of  the  latest  presentations  of  what  appears  to  be  truth  in 
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the  ciioIo;^y  of  dental  carir^  wn.s  made  by  Dr.  J.  I>?on  Williams  • 
few  months  ago  l)C'fore  the  New  York  Odontological  Society,  and 
subftequently  pulilinhed  in  the  Dental  Cosmos.  Dr.  WillianiB^s  ptper 
gave  prominenec  to  the  idea  that  the  harm  of  har-terial  action  comes 
immediately  upon  those  surfare-*  of  enamel  to  whirh  the  liacteria 
tenaeiou.sjy  attach  tli(iii>c>lves  and  remain.  That  ix,  that  instead  of 
general  conditions  of  acidity  as  they  exint  in  the  mouth  aa  a  con- 
0e(]uencc  of  the  existence  of  micro-organisms  in  the  mouth,  being 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  disintegration  of  the  lime  salta  of  the 
enamel,  it  was  rather  apart  from  that  general  ac^()yo'.  The  erosion 
and   disintegration  of  enamel   here  were  <  upon  direct 

action  produced  by  firmly  and  tenaciously  .pi.i' nn;:  patches  of 
micro-organisms.  Now,  if  this  is  the  truth  on  tin—-  '".''«N,  the 
practice  which  our  friend  ha.s  pres«'iited  api>ear8  to  iii-  indi- 

cations, at  lea.«»t  so  far  as  the  mechanics  are  concerned.  Such  scour- 
ing at  short  intervals  of  all  enamel  surfacc>s,  labial,  lingual,  and 
approximal,  as  shall  remove  adherent  masses  of  micro-organisms, 
when  supplemented  by  constant  eflicient  can*  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  should  go  far  towar<ls  the  prevention  of  caries. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  told  me  privately  of  some  cases  of  his,  on*-  ens** 
in  particular,  that  of  a  middle-aged  lady,  who  had  usually  Dv 
each  year  quite  a  numl)er  of  fillings  in  cavities  that  were  rery  sen- 
sitive. That  lady's  mouth  is  one  of  those  to  which  he  has  applied 
this  practice,  with  the  result  that  in  a  year  no  cavitic^s  have  dcTel- 
ojM'd,  and  then*  has  been  a       '      '  of  irritateil  and  sen!(itiTe 

conditions  such  as  had  never  i.  i "i.    .M,n  attaimd. 

Dr.  Fillebruwn. — I   would   like  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
Dr.  Taylor's  elTort  here  to-night.     I  remember  very  well  rv 
a  very  lasting  impression  in  his  olViet*,  it  must  have  boon  twenty- 
five  years  ago.     I  called  there  one  day  to  meet  Dr.  Hi^p*.  and  the 
doctor  sat  me  down  in  his  chair  and  worke<l  over  •       *  ' 

thn»e  hours,  and  made  a  lasting  impns-jion.    The  impr.  -m.- 
me  unable  to  chew  with  any  degree  »>f  r-.ti  r.,rf  for  a  u..  I 
impressed  u|>on  me  tlie  in»p<»rtaniv  antl  •  <'v  of  ■ 

A  great  deal  is  due  to  Dr.  Higg*  f^r  di  .  :    v 

practice  for  Higgs's  disease.       Dr.  1  idcw  You  will  find  ns 

conled   in    Harris's   *'  Principles  and    I'mctiee  of  S- 
before  that.     1  rememUr  |M»rf«vtly  well  d.»ing  the  sanu 
lU'If  and  of  scHMUg  cases  that  my  father  tn'n^    '  ....,.►.  )„  f. 
of  !>r    Ifi.r.r^      „i^,j  ^|,)|  nt'ither  n>^    fiitlur 
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sightedncss  to  formulate  it  and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
profession  in  tlie  form  that  Dr.  Riggs  did.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry 
that  Dr.  Riggs  had  not  a  little  more  of  the  literary  turn,  and  that 
he  should  not  have  put  his  ideas  in  the  form  of  a  paper  and  had  it 
go  on  record,  so  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  and  no  question 
as  to  his  claims  to  originality  in  the  matter  of  developing  the 
treatment. 

I  long  have  had  patients  who  have  done  themselves  as  well  as 
myself  the  favor  to  come  in  for  every  month  at  least,  or  oftener  if 
any  trouble  occurs.  What  I  say  to  my  patients  is,  "  If  these  for- 
eign substances  are  not  kept  off  the  teeth  the  teeth  surely  will  go 
to  ruin,  and  whenever  you  see  the  gum  thickening  a  little,  or 
growing  a  little  red,  you  may  know  there  is  trouble  and  you  need 
to  have  treatment."  Certainly  teeth  ought  to  be  attended  to  once 
a  month.  I  have  in  mind  one  patient  who  calls  every  two,  four, 
or  eight  weeks,  and  has  done  so  this  eight  or  ten  years.  When  this 
patient  first  came  to  me  the  teeth  were  loose  and  very  near  destruc- 
tion.   To-day  tliey  are  firm  and  healthy. 

I  remember  as  long  as  twenty  years  ago  or  more  a  patient 
came  to  me  with  teeth  standing  so  they  looked  like  a  Virginia 
fence,  leaning  out  and  in,  and  by  the  judicious  use  of  scalers  and 
by  polishing  the  teeth  they  gradually  came  back  into  place  and 
presented  a  very  creditable  appearance  indeed. 

The  plan  that  has  been  described  here  by  Dr.  Taylor  to-night 
is  unquestionably  the  right  thing.  If  teeth  can  be  kept  absolutely 
clean  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  caries  can  be  prevented.  I  am 
glad  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  so  many  of  his  patients  follow 
him.  I  wish  the  whole  community  could  be  of  that  kind,  but  the 
fact  of  it  is,  they  are  not  and  cannot  be.  It  is  very  desirable  that  a 
plan  so  perfect  and  well  developed  should  appear,  that  those  who 
are  willing  to  be  saved  may  be. 

Dr.  Bradley. — There  is  one  suggestion  that  Dr.  Taylor  gave 
us,  about  the  younger  dentists  feeling  an  ambition  to  work  in  gold 
and  acting  as  though  the  cleansing  of  teeth  and  keeping  the  mouth 
in  a  hygienic  condition  was  beneath  their  ambition,  which  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  about. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  seeing  a  young  man,  a  graduate  of 
a  dental  school,  who  presented  himself  to  take  a  further  post-grad- 
uate course,  and  there  was  given  to  him  a  patient,  what  he  termed 
"  a  mere  cleaning  case,"  and  he  said  to  me,  "  I  have  taken  one  de- 
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gTei\  anil  I  know  how  to  cli^an  twth.  Whnt  I  want  to  do  is  to  fill 
teeth."  Ho  wanted  to  HiM*nd  his  time  in  filling  teeth,  and  so  on. 
Hut  after  some  conversation,  in  which  I  in  a  plcatant  way  showed 
him  the  importance  of  it,  he  came  to  the  concluition  that  there  waa 
gomcthin^  to  h<>  done  in  cleaning  tc>«'th  and  p'ttin^  the  mouth 
into  n  satisfactory  condition,  iiefon?  the  younj;  man  left  IVnton 
lie  acknou  Ird^ed  to  some  of  lis  that  he  had  found  the  nec*c8«ity  of 
doin>,'  this  work  in  a  thorou^di  manner,  not  simply  for  the  per- 
sonal app<'arance,  hut  that  the  teeth  might  be  really  clean. 

There  iH  »o  much  cleaning'  done  just  to  have  the  teeth  look  well 
on  the  surface,  and  not  to  make  them  clean  and  healthy,  that  I 
think  tlie  importance  of  it  cannot  Ik?  over-estimate<l  in  ■/  *  '  at 
the  dillicuit  places.  I  question  whether  many  of  us  u...  ^  ;  to 
see  our  patients  once  a  month,  hut  I  am  very  sure  that  the  more 
pi'rfectly  we  can  pet  our  patients  to  keep  their  teeth,  with  our 
assistance,  the  less  decay  we  shall  have,  and  it  is  the  field  in  which 
we  must  work,  the  prevention  of  decay,  not  the  restoration  of  the 
part  after  the  damage  is  done,  hut  trying  to  prevent  it  as  much  as 
possihle;  and  so  to  that  extent  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
S4'ntiinents  of  the  essayist  this  evening. 

Dr.  Willutms. — Dr.  Taylor  refers  to  massage  as  one  fuirt  of  the 
treatment  he  recommends.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  was  the  opera- 
tion of  the  massage  in  his  treatment? 

Pr.  Taylor. — This  gentleman  asks  the  (}U(>stion,  what  1  mean 
by   massaging.     To   massage   is  to   rub,  as   1    un<'  d   it,  and 

stimulate  by  friction  a  healthy  action  in  any  pan  -i  li.*-  bmly.  I 
was  talking  with  a  |)liysician  in  New  York  City  a  few  days  ago 
al)«)ut  this  matter  of  massaging  ttH'th.  lie  said,  "You  may  mas- 
sage any  ])art  of  the  Ixnly,  ami  that  part  that  you  do  massage  will 
improve  materially  in  advaiu*<*  of  all  the  other  fMirts,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  the  teeth  are  not  j^usivptihle  to  the  ^ 

The  gi'iitlemnn  at  the  other  end  of  the  t«t»!f  inniN"  u  «<»uld 
have  U'eii  interesting  if  I  had  goiu'  a  little  iiion*  inl«>  »!••<  "^  ''>«' 
coming  l»i'fore  a  lM>dy  of  men  of  this  «luiracter,  it  is  ii  vei 
matter  to  put  in  black  and  white  all  the  little  details;  ii  almost 
l(M)ks  as  though  we  wen*  qm^stioning  their  ability,  and  for  thai 
reason  I  touched  as  lightly  as  I  thought  sdvisa 

The  matter  of  system,  making  yearly  v  inc  pa- 
tients, is  simply  to  Iuim*  them  pay  ft»r  S4it ..  n  they  (••! 

that  thev  must  come. — not  to  make  a  c  :.  sense  of  the 

18 
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word  that  is  so  objectionable  in  medicine,  but  when  a  patient  pays 
for  a  thing  he  is  pretty  sure  to  come  and  get  it.  It  is  the  only 
way  that  you  can  compel  them  to  come  each  month  regularly,  sys- 
tematically, and  on  time ;   and  when  you  do  that  you  will  get  them. 

I  want  to  see  those  patients  often  enough  to  massage  the  teeth 
with  the  orange-wood  stick  and  pumice  and  do  all  my  work  with 
that  after  the  mouth  is  under  complete  subjection.  I  will  say 
this,  that  it  will  take,  in  ordinary  mouths,  from  four  to  eight 
months  to  get  the  mouth  under  subjection.  Now,  that  may  seem 
a  little  strange  to  you.  If  you  will  take  a  case  and  do  the  very 
best  you  can,  cleaning  every  part  thoroughly,  spending  hours,  and 
then  follow  it  month  by  month  for  six  months,  and  note  the  im- 
provement that  you  will  get,  you  will  be  elated ;  it  will  please  you. 
It  is  something  that  has  surprised  me.  I  had  no  idea  that  the  con- 
stant systematic  work  would  produce  the  advanced  condition  of 
pleasure  that  it  produces  to  see  how  the  mouth  improves. 

These  cases  that  I  referred  to  in  my  paper  as  being  two  of  the 
worst  were  not  cases  of  Eiggs's  disease  proper,  nor  of  pyorrhoea; 
they  were  cases  where  the  coating  would  come  around  the  neck, 
and  the  teeth  were  diseased  with  what  we  call  the  white  chalky 
decay.  You  have  seen  that  many  times  around  the  necks  of  the 
bicuspids,  very  rapid  decay,  very  sensitive,  very  painful  to  the 
touch.  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  polish  and,  as  I  call  it,  "  massage" 
(call  it  what  you  please)  often  enough,  you  will  be  able  to  nearly 
or  quite  prevent  decay.  In  extreme  cases  of  this  kind  you  had 
better  take  them  every  two  weeks  for  a  few  months.  I  want  to  say 
right  here  that  I  have  now  a  patient  that  has  been  under  my  care 
for  five  months,  the  worst  case  of  sensitiveness  on  the  cuspids  that 
I  ever  saw.  She  is  a  poor  girl.  I  have  had  interest  enough  in  the 
case  to  say  to  her,  "  If  you  will  come  every  two  weeks  I  will  do  my 
best  for  you  free  of  charge;  I  want  to  know  what  I  can  do."  I 
will  say  this,  that  I  saw  her  for  four  months  before  I  could  even 
touch  the  teeth  with  the  stick  and  pumice  without  her  just  getting 
wild.  I  am  getting  now  so  that  it  is  coming  into  shape  and  I  can 
begin  to  rub  them  very  considerably.  It  is  painful  yet,  but  I  pre- 
dict that  in  about  two  or  three  months  more  I  will  succeed  in  re- 
ducing the  pain.  I  have  tried  tannic  acid  and  an  innumerable 
number  of  remedies,  and  not  one  of  them  seemed  to  have  any  effect. 
I  have  followed  this  four  months,  and  now  am  just  beginning  to  see 
some  results.    Am  not  yet  through  with  the  case. 
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Dr.  Killebrown  n'fcn*  to  my  having  fifteen  patients.  Gentle- 
men, thort*  iri  not  a  man  in  tliitt  room  who  cannot  have  within  three 
yearn'  time  thrcH?  times  fifteen  patientn  who  will  ntand  by  him 
Htraigiit  and  Manure  if  he  handles  his  patients)  rif^htly.  These  pt- 
ticnttf  are  the  most  ajipreeiative  that  I  have  ever  had.  The  itwultii 
an-  wonderful. 

.\u  regards  what  lie  nays  alx)Ut  l>r.  Kiggs's  treatment,  hiii  case 
I  remember  very  well,  some  twenty-five  years  ago;  it  was  an  ad- 
vanced case  of  pyorrhd'a,  trouble  on  the  lower  tet»th ;  his  upper 
teeth  were  not  ho  nmch  atTected,  if  I  remember  rightly.  He  tn>ated 
the  iind(T  teeth.  I  am  not  speaking  of  treating  the  advanced 
cases.  1  want  you  to  take  thi.s  metlnnl  up  in  your  common,  every- 
day practic-e,  and  stu<ly  t-ach  caM'  well. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  mouths  that  have  been 
cleane<l  as  I  had  one  a  short  time  ago.  A  man  came  in  and  said  to 
me,  "  Doctor.  I  have  come  to  you  because  I  want  lietter  wt)rk  than 
1  have  been  getting."  I  told  him  his  teeth  needed  cleaning.  "  Why, 
I  had  them  cleaned  only  a  week  or  two  ago,"  he  said.  "  My  dear 
sir,  you  haven't  had  your  t^i'th  cleane<l  in  ten  years."  **  Well,"  he 
said,  **  if  I  haven't,  I  want  lliem  cleaned."  It  was  not  a  case  of 
pyorriia*a  at  all;  it  was  a  simple  case  of  cleaning  teeth.  It  took 
me  one  hour  and  twenty  minuti'S  to  finish  up,  after  the  other  man 
had  n\ycni  five  or  ten  minuti»s  with  his  engine.  Then*  was  no  pyor- 
rhiea. 

1  want  to  s|K'ak  of  one  particular  case  that  1  have  followetl  for 
tweiity-five  years.  \  huly  had  a  fn»nt  untler  t«K)th  where  the  gum 
had  rccrded  the  full  length  of  the  t(N)th  almost  to  the  a{)ex.  Tlic 
ajHX  was  not  exposed.  She  commeiufd  with  Dr.  Kiggs  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  at  the  time  our  friend  was  there.  He  trrattHl  it  as 
long  as  he  lived.  .VfttTwards  it  came  into  my  hands.  I  have  fol- 
lowed that  case  once  in  two  or  thrive  months  ever  sinrt\  antl  I  am 
not  able  to  see  that  there  is  one  bit  of  pmgress  in  the  •'  work- 

ing down.  .Almost  every  time  that  hhe  pn'^ents  herv  ii  inert*  is 
quite  an  amount  of  the  whiti'  soft  tartar,  but  '*«'>  '\n  U*  almost 
entirely   removed   with   the  stick  and   puiiii«'i>   ^^  t   an  instru- 

ment. Hut  what  I  want  is  to  get  at  this  often  enough  *o  the  stick 
and  ])umi(v  will  do  the  whole  busim»M.  and  do  it  well  Hut  it 
never  will  Im*  done  thoroughly  with  the  engine  Imh^usc  it  is  io  de- 
ceitful. You  will  i\o  what  is  visible  to  the  eye,  but  you  do  not  gf»t 
up  under  the  gum.     .\  man  says  to  me,  "  We  rt>uld  nptouch  it  after- 
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wards/'  Yes,  but  you  do  not  do  it.  You  have  cleaned  off  the  face 
of  the  tooth ;  you  liave  cleaned  it  beautifully,  and  what  will  be  the 
result?  You  won't  take  your  stick  and  work  up  under  the  gum, 
because  you  haven't  your  guide  to  go  by.  If  you  do  what  is  under 
the  gum  first  with  your  stick  and  pumice,  and  do  it  well,  when  you 
are  through  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  be  done  with  the  engine. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  spending  the  time  that  I  believe  in 
spending  it  is  necessary  that  we  get  a  higher  fee  than  most  men 
are  inclined  to  charge  for  such  work;  and  that  is  one  of  the  beau-, 
ties  of  the  yearly  contract  system,  where  you  guarantee  a  mouth 
against  decay.  It  is  not  guaranteeing  against  breakage, — it  is  not 
guaranteeing  against  a  pulp  that  may  die  under  a  large  filling  that 
has  been  in  the  mouth  fifteen  to  thirty  years, — but  it  is  against 
actual  decay.  It  works  both  ways.  The  knife  is  a  double-edged 
one.    If  you  do  not  do  your  work  well  you  will  have  teeth  to  fill. 

As  regards  the  fees,  that  is  a  very  difficult  question,  and  I  can- 
not draw  any  line  for  all  classes  of  men,  because  the  high-priced 
man  of  the  city  cannot  afford  to  work  for  the  price  of  the  cheaper 
country  practitioner,  and  it  would  not  be  right  that  he  should  be 
asked  to.  But  the  basis  upon  which  to  work  would  be  to  ascertain 
so  far  as  you  can  what  you  would  obtain  from  that  patient  under 
the  ordinary  methods  of  treatment  annually,  not  taking  it  some 
year  when  they  have  neglected  it  for  three  or  four  years,  but  what 
you  average  to  receive.  Make  this  a  basis,  then  add  twenty-five  to 
thirty  per  cent.,  and  you  will  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  in  making 
your  yearly  contract.  You  can  very  easily  make  your  own  estimates 
after  you  stop  to  think  and  figure  along  this  line.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion that  can  be  regulated  by  all  of  us. 

I  want  every  one  to  feel  that  they  must  do  their  work  faithfully. 
Many  first-class  practitioners,  so  considered  by  the  masses  and  by 
the  profession,  are  not  doing  this  particular  work  well.  They  are 
doing  beautiful  filling,  but  it  would  be  far  better  for  them  and  far 
better  for  their  patients  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  filling.  It 
can  be  done. 

Subject  passed. 

President  Pond. — You  all  remember  a  short  time  ago  we  had  a 
very  interesting  meeting,  made  so  quite  largely  by  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Porter.  Dr.  Porter  has  kindly  consented  to  come  again  and 
give  us  another  paper,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  add  another  very 
interesting  meeting  to  close  our  series  for  this  winter. 
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I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  projM'iuui^  i>r.  t  .  A.  iN'rh-r,  who 
will  ;^ive  us  a  paper  on  u«f ifM.inv.o^s  alx>ut  the  mouth  and  a  r.  i»..rt 
of  ton  caHes. 

DIHCL'HSION. 

/>r.  liriggs. — Thin  18  a  very  interest inj(  paper  to  iw,  perhap« 
more  HO  than  we  realize.  As  I  look  bark  a  number  of  years  I 
D'hu'iiiImt  (•ji.h<'«<  that  it  seems  to  me  may  have  liecn  due  to  actinomy- 
cosis. 

I  recall  one  case  in  particular  that  wa.H  sn/ct-tid  to  me  by  Dr. 
porter's  treatment,  from  the  fact  that  after  v  on  thi«  ca«e  a 

good  d(>al   I    finally  put  the  patient  on  io<lide  of  )>ota«h.  and  he 
made  Ix^tter  progress  than  he  had  under  my  surgery. 

f.ast  winter  l)r.  Hanly  calle<l  me  in  consultation  for  a  young 
sch(N>l-girl ;  an  examination  .^howrd  a  large  abscess  at  the  side  of 
the  jaw,  al)otit  opj)osite  the  second  molar.  It  was  almost  n*ady  to 
break  through  the  skin,  and  the  anxiety  was  to  |>revent  its  bn*ak- 
ing  through  and  making  a  s<'ar  on  the  y«)ung  woman's  face.  The 
second  molar  had  a  history  of  having  an  abscetts  on  it,  for  which  it 
had  \HH}n  treated.  And  through  that  tooth  I  tried  to  reach  the 
fistula  and  the  abscess.  We  only  found  one  canal,  and  the  ca.«4'  not 
yielding  at  all.  and  the  ])atient  lH*ing  in  a  vtTy  low  state,  weak  and 
sick,  the  tooth  was  finally  extracti'd  in  onler  to  get  at  the  abscess 
better.     The  tooth  proved  to  lie  a  single-nK)te<l  tooth. 

The  ab.scess  was  o])ened.  but  did  not  yield  to  treatment,  and 
the  <langer  grew  more  imminent  that  it  would  break  through  the 
fact*.  l)r.  Munroe  was  (*alled  in  consultation,  and  at  his  suggesti«>ii 
a  s|H>cimen  was  sent  for  micros<'opic  examination,  which  proved  it 
to  be  a  cas«»  of  actinomycosis,  with  the  subs4N|uent   *  *         1 

cure  as  descriU'd  bv  Or.  Porter.     This  is  a  cas««  in 


r* 


:i 


shows  that  it  d(N>s  (H>cur,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  oth<T 
cases  that  1  can  nnall  were  such. 

/>/•.   FHIi'hnnrn.  —  I    want   |M»r>M»nally  to  thank   l>r.    Porter  for 
bringing  tin's*'  cam's  U«fore  us  here.    They  are  extn'mely 
and  while  I  haven't  anything  to  ^ly  t(»-night  other  than  tlu»,  i  bo|M 
to  make  further  u.-^e  «>f  it  in  tin*  futun'. 

Pr.  i'orttr, —  I  did  •»..♦   intenti  to  have  you  umlenitand  thiit   f 
realtv  think  that  this  •  is  a  common  one.     When  anv  om 

a  hobby,  they  interpret  things  in  the  light  of  tluit  Itobbr,  M  I  taU 
Ih'fore.  and  I  U'gan  to  think  that  actinnmyciif»if*  muf^t  be  a  comroon 
thing.     I  do  not  doubt  that  carious  ttvlh  and  nmls  ait*  the 
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of  the  groat  majority  of  alveolar  abscesses ;  but  I  think  it  is  inter- 
esting to  have  in  mind  tlie  fact"*that  a  diagnosis  can  be  made,  and 
actinomycosis  can  1)g  ruled  out  by  a  microscopic  examination.  Un- 
doubtedly in  certain  cases  it  would  be  found  that  they  were  due  to 
actinomycosis,  and  the  surgeon  would  manage  that  case  differently 
from  what  he  would  an  ordinary  abscess.  I  really  think  that  thor- 
ough removal  would  give  the  patient  less  scars  than  if  the  disease 
progressed.  Kesort  first  to  thorough  curetting,  and  then  if  the 
disease  returns,  tell  the  patient  that  an  incision  would  give  him  less 
trouble  than  simply  curetting  three,  four,  or  five  times. 

Dr.  Bradley. — I  am  sure  that  we  all  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  listening  to  two  such  papers  as  we  have  this  evening,  and  I  shall 
only  voice  the  expression  of  the  fellows  of  the  Academy  in  moving 
that  the  appreciation  be  shown  by  a  vote  of  thanks  both  to  Dr. 
Taylor,  of  Harvard,  and  to  Dr.  Porter,  w^ho  has  come  in  to  give  us 
the  result  of  his  work.  I  move  that  we  pass  them  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  our  appreciation. 

Charles  H.  Taft, 
Editor  American  Academy  of  Dental  Science. 


ACADEMY  OF  STOMATOLOGY. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Stomatology,  held 
March  27,  1900,  the  President  introduced  the  essayist  for  the  even- 
ing. Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  read  his  paper 
entitled  "  Fetor  from  a  Dental  Stand-Point." 

(For  Dr.  Smith's  paper,  see  page  514.) 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  that 
we  have  all  listened  to  an  extremely  interesting  and  able  paper  on 
a  very  important  subject.  It  is  a  subject  to  which;  perhaps,  we  do 
not  give  the  attention  that  we  should  as  a  profession.  I  hope  that 
we  shall  have  a  general  discussion  of  this  matter.  I  am  sure  you 
are  all  interested  in  it,  and  all  must  have  had  some  experience 
which  will  be  of  benefit  to  us  here. 

Dr.  Bruhaker. — It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  have  been  based  on  well-established  physiological  and 
pathological  facts. 
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In(l('|N>n(lcnt  of  the  IfN-al  corHlition  of  thr  mouth  which  hai  been 
Hllu(i«><l  to,  thore  can  lie  no  doulit  that  much  of  the  diMgreetble 
fetor  of  the  hn>ath  i^  iif)N>n(li'nt  u|N)n  X\\e  putrefaction  of  proteid 
material  which  cxrurs  in  the  nmall  intestine.  Owin^  prohahly  to 
Mime  indincretionH  in  diet,  there  is  j^raduallv  otahli^hed  in  the 
small  inteMtine,  more  |)arti(-ularly  in  the  '  '  '•••rho<Nl  of  the  ^  ' 
passa^res,  a  oitarrhal  condition  which  iin.ii.rt>  with  the  jm-.^^i 
elimination  of  bile  and  |»roltahly  of  pancn'atic  juice,  and,  in  con- 
He(|uenoe  of  thin,  the  proteidn  underf^n  various  Htagei)  of  putrefac- 
tion,  with  the  development  of  com{)oundH  which  are  extremely 
fetitl,  such  an  skatol.  indol,  etc.  Some  of  the?*e  compounds,  after 
Immu;^'  ahsorlH'il  from  tin*  int(*>«tine,  are  eliminated  under  various 
forms,  hut  tluTc  is  not  much  douht  that  i>ome  of  these  putn*fac- 
tive  products  are  ahsnrhcd  into  the  hl(MMl  and  eliminateil  by  the 
pulmonary  mucous  memhrane,  and.  in  thin  way  ^w  a  very  decided 
odor  to  the  breath.  Thetic  (UH'omiM>sitiong  which  take  place  in  the 
snuill  intestines  are  very  n^adily  recognizable  by  well-known  clini- 
cal tests,  and  can,  to  a  very  great  extent.  In?  obviateil  by  tn*atment 
of  this  part  x>f  the  intestinal  canal. 

In  this  connection  1  think  it  may  not  be  out  of  plac(>  to  make  a 
suggestion  with  n'fcrencc  to  tin-  treatment.     The  tn^atmcnt  of  the 
intestine  is  very  simple,  and  con>i>ts  esMMitially  in  the  riMnoval  of 
this  catarrhal  state,  which  is  acconiplishe<l  to  a  very  great  extent 
by  the  use  of  |)ulverized  so4lium  phosphate,  given  in  lial f- teaspoon- 
ful  doses  with  plenty  of  water  daily,  (•siMi'ially  in  the  morning.     It 
has  an  admiralde  efTect,  stimulating  the  inti^tinal  tract  and  biliary 
passagrs.     A  pill  administered  at  night  as  re<pnreil.  and  (*onsi>«ling 
of  one  grain  of  blue  nuiss,  one  grain  of  aim*,  and  (UicHjuartcr  of  a 
grain  of  iNMlophyllin,  is  one  of  the  Ix'st  (Hunbinations  for  the  re- 
moval of  thos4'  putrefactive  changes  in  the  small  intentim**  upon 
which  fetor  of  the  breath  very  fn'<piently  depemls.     The  drinking 
of  an   additional   tpnintity   of   water  assists  elimination   of   iheM 
jMlorous  emanatit»ns.      I   think  that  every   •'  '        'to 

pH'scrilx'  remedies  as  simple  as  thoM*  I  '■  •  •  .,i...... ...  ......   .  ^m 

<piite  sure  that  if  tin  \  arr  u»ntli«  .1  tln^  .  ii  tif  tin*  Im'ath  will 

Ih'  largely  n'lnovcil. 

Dr.  Schamherg. — I   applaud  the  M*ntiinents  that   liav**  alrvAcW 
been  «»xpr»»<UMHl  in  tliis  valuable  |ui|M»r.    There  are  ont*  or  two  p«)intj 
that  come  to  my  mintl  to  which  I  would  like  to  tmll  tlic  att 
of  the  siMMcty. — namely,  tlie  e\ceii»»ivo  fetor  that  i*  prtMlucml  in  tni- 
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use  of  tannic  acid  in  the  mouth  for  the  checking  of  hemorrhage. 
Only  recently  I  had  occasion  to  assist  Professor  Cryer,  at  the  Uni- 
versity, in  an  operation  upon  a  necrosed  maxillary  bone,  in  which 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  hemorrhage  and  tannic  acid 
was  used  as  the  hemostatic.  In  this  instance  we  noted  a  most 
horrible  fetor.  It  was  simply  unbearable  upon  changing  the  dress- 
ing, and  was  sufficient  to  make  the  patient  feel  temporarily  sick.  I 
was  quite  sure  she  had  been  inhaling  these  obnoxious  odors  up  to 
the  time  of  the  changing  of  the  dressing.  I  must  say  that  in  other 
particulars  the  paper  is  highly  important.  I  myself  experience 
after  eating  a  meal  a  most  horrible  odor  if  I  nap  after  that  meal, 
and  many  thoughts  have  suggested  themselves  to  me  as  to  the  cure 
of  such  a  condition.  One  is  the  use  of  some  form  of  lozenge  which 
one  may  take  as  a  confection  and  in  which  would  be  incorporated 
certain  drugs  which  have  antiseptic  properties  that  would  act  to 
overcome  the  fetor  of  the  breath,  and,  at  the  same  time,  neutralize 
the  acidity  of  the  mouth.  Of  course,  this  at  first  seems  rather  con- 
trary to  ideas  of  the  dental  profession  regarding  the  effect  of  con- 
fections upon  the  teeth.  At  the  same  time,  I  imagine, that  such  a 
lozenge  could  be  made  palatable  and  even  inviting  to  even  young 
children,  and  I  imagine  that  much  dental  caries  could  be  checked 
in  that  way. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Thompson. — I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
paper  and  have  benefited  by  it,  as  we  all  have  been,  and  I  should 
like  Dr.  Smith  to  have  gone  very  much  more  into  detail  with  regard 
to  such  antiseptic  care  of  the  mouth  as  would  be  desirable  for  us 
to  advise  our  patients  to  associate  with  ordinary  h3''giene. 

We  know  that  accumulations  about  the  teeth  give  rise  to  offen- 
sive odors,  even  with  persons  in  the  best  of  health,  and  that  con- 
stant care  is  required  to  remove  particles  that  may  decompose.  I 
think  we  do  not  yet  have  the  proper  method  of  what  we  might  call 
the  sanitation  of  the  mouth,  nor  that  we  prescribe  for  our  patients 
what  is  really  ideal  hygienic  care.  Of  course,  we  have  some  anti- 
septic washes  that  can  be  used,  but  something  more  is  needed. 

Dr.  Pierce. — I  want  to  thank  Dr.  Smith  for  the  paper,  and  say 
that  I  believe  with  Dr.  Thompson  that  we  have  quite  a  field  for  the 
introduction  of  good  antiseptic  washes.  I  have  been  impressed  for 
some  time  with  the  advantage  that  may  be  obtained  by  their  proper 
use,  and  hope  for  the  production  of  some  wash  or  washes  that  may 
be  advantageous  in  fetor  due  to  local  conditions. 
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l)r.  (Jajikill. —  I  wa.s  very  much  interested  in  the  pa|MT.  awl 
think  attention  nhouhl  he  e.H|)efially  directed  to  the  ofTeriAivcni'sw 
of  hadly  conrttructed  hridpi*  and  <Town»,  particularly  the  ho- 
caUod  "  rta<h]le-hridp'."  FixmI  and  foreij^  sulMtanoen  will  crowd 
In-nenth  it.  If  we  liad  a  |»erfetily  hard  surface  to  deal  with  it 
nii^dit  Im?  (hlferent,  hut  tlie  niucouH  incmhrane  yield.H  and  the  f*ad  "  • 
doi'.s  not  fit.  In  one  case  a  hadtlle-hridp'  had  JK-en  in  the  in*»  ;. 
for  one  year.  The  patient  had  paid  nix  hundred  dollars  for  it. 
The  saddle  \\a»  carried  hack  from  the  cuspid  for  a  dii^tancc  the 
width  of  three  teeth  on  one  side,  and  there  wa«  a  §trip  of  ;. 
crossing  the  palate,  with  a  piei-e  of  hridp»-work  on  the  other.  Thi;* 
ma<lc  a  shelf  for  the  d(>posit  of  fcKnl.  When  that  piece  of  work 
was  siiown  to  the  patient  she  said,  '*  You  could  not  pay  nie  a  tlf"!- 
8and  dolhirs  to  have  that  put  hack  into  my  mouth."  That  wan  «i 
hy  a  man  of  wide  reputation,  and  I  think  he  should  haTe  known 
better. 

Dr.  Jiitne^on. — I  have  enjoyed  Dr.  Smith's  pa|>er  very  much, 
and  U'lieve  he  has  done  ^ood  nerviet?  in  calling  our  a'  i   to 

these  conditions,  which  should  meet  with  more  thoroUKii  .m-i  gen- 
end  rcco;jnition  and  systcnuUic  treatment  at  our  hands. 

I  have  notici'd  a  nuinlxT  of  times  the  fetor  arisinj(  from  di»- 
easi's  of  the  antrum.  When  the  antral  trouhl«»s  aw  removed,  of 
course  the  fetor  disappears. 

Pr.  Willinm  'IWueman. —  I  have  li^teneil  with  a  great  ileal  of 
atti'Ution  t«)  the  essayist,  and  was  particularly  impresM^l  hy  the 
»*uggi»stions  wliich  he  made  and  the  way  in  which  \\v  hr'-^-'^-  »•"• 
fif^ld  of  dental  science.  It  is  not  Huilicient  that  W(>  und« 
parts  u|)on  which  we  work,  hut  we  have  opportuniti(*s  mmitantly 
ofTered  us  to  Ik?  of  very  jjreat  assistance  m»t  only  to  the  patient,  but 
to  the  patient's  physician.  The  dcx-tor  has  ndateil  cas«»s  that  had 
been  untler  the  care  of  s|MH'ialists  who  had  utterly  faihtl  to  <* 
the  causes  of  the  trouble.    The  commtm  idea  is  to  mask  f  '  iu- 

breath,  and  yoti  all  nn^ognize  that  as  i!..'*  .  i..«i-  The  n  -:  .  .a  i« 
to  conduit  it  by  s.une  agent  that  shall  tin*  agent  tliat  U 

producing  the  bad  odor.  The  doi'tor  suggwts  thi«  not  to  be  Ui» 
pn»|HT  way,  but  to  fuul  and  n»move  the  vtk\XM\  restorv  the  parta  to  t 
healthy  condition,  antl  then  the  o<h»r  at  onw  « 

Dr.  Cupul. — This  is  such  a  practical  •  •\  mm  u   ; 

us  jdl.     If  we  dt)  not  understand  particulai.;  '•*  ■     -'  *" 

bic  we  tvrtainlv  cann«)t  work  "'if  iin  riino\:il  .. 
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tion.  I  tliink,  as  lias  been  said  by  the  essayist  and  other  writers 
previously,  that  there  should  be  attempted  the  mechanical  removal 
of  this  deleterious  substance — no  doubt  waste  material — which  has 
been  retained  in  the  tissues,  particularly  in  the  furred  tongue.  The 
dead  epithelial  layers  which  should  be  constantly  thrown  off  are 
being  retained,  chemical  decomposition  is  going  on,  leading  up  to 
a  profound  putrefaction,  which  necessarily  produces  intense  and 
persistent  odors,  and  if  we  can  remove  them  mechanically  it  is  a 
great  step  towards  overcoming  the  trouble.  If  we  can  go  back  and 
remove  the  cause  of  the  trouble  it  is  still  better. 

I  wish  to  speak  of  two  different  systems  that  I  have  followed 
very  carefully  and  partly  successfully.  These  are  the  medicinal 
treatment  with  permanganate  of  potassium  and  the  mechanical 
with  the  tooth-brush.  I  have  found  that  thorough  scraping  of  the 
furred  tongue  and  the  mucous  surfaces  has  resulted  in  great  im- 
provement, not  only  in  the  case  of  my  patients,  but  with  myself,  by 
the  removal  of  collections  of  dead  epithelial  tissue  and  substances 
that  have  been  retained  about  the  fauces.  In  every  case  where  I 
find  fetor  I  invariably  prescribe  it,  together  with  the  use  of  per- 
manganate of  potassium  in  dilute  solution. 

Dr.  Gaylord. — I  feel  very  grateful  to  the  essayist  for  the  paper 
this  evening.  It  has  been  very  helpful  to  me  and  has  broadened 
my  ideas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  point  has  been  overlooked  in  the  matter 
of  fetor,  and  that  is  the  accumulation  of  calculus  about  the  teeth. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  come  under  the  eye  of 
the  dentist,  and  which,  I  fancy,  is  more  or  less  neglected  by  the 
profession,  partly  owing  to  its  disagreeable  nature;  but  we  cannot 
conscientiously  dismiss  a  patient  without  thoroughly  removing  this 
substance.  So  long  as  it  remains  we  cannot  expect  a  clean,  whole- 
some mouth. 

Dr.  Rice. — The  subject  of  the  removal  of  particles  of  food  that 
have  been  retained  in  the  interdental  spaces  has  been  dwelt  upon, 
and  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  the  atomizer  has  not  been  spoken 
of.  The  mechanical  removal  of  these  particles  of  food  is  necessary 
for  a  lessening  of  this  fetor.  I  have  found  that  the  use  of  the 
atomizer  is  very  efficacious,  and  that  the  proper  projection  of  the 
antiseptic  upon  the  tissue  is  more  important  than  the  antiseptic. 

Dr.  Kirk. — I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  point  that  a 
fetor  of  the  breath  is  not  always  indicative  of  a  pathological  con- 
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(lition.  In  nil  thoHi*  coiHJitionM  whore  the  fwlivarv  liccrption  iti  sup- 
prewjM'cl,  cither  tniipornrily  or  for  a  len^h  of  time,  there  ifi  ilevel- 
oj)e<l,  as  the  (•xsayint  han  indicatcil,  a  tendi-ncy  to  putn*factiTe 
chan^'cH  in  the  mouth,  nn«l  tluM  temlenry  may  he  ilevelopcnl  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  individual  during  the  ni^ht.  I  think  that  all 
who  have  had  the  e.\|M'rien<e  of  raising'  children  have  notieiil  that 
even  in  the  iimuth  of  a  iM-rfectly  healthy  infant,  wlien*  there  in  no 
evidence  of  any  carien  or  other  patholo^^ical  ct>ndition,  if  t!ien»  in  a 
tendency  to  mouth-hreathin^  at  ni);ht,  an  there  may  he  for  a  (diort 
time,  it  is  quite  a  common  thin^  for  a  nli^ht  heavineiM*  or  di«*a^rpe- 
ahly  fetid  hreath  to  be  develo{)ed.  It  will  nlnuHt  immeilintely  |>aa0 
away  as  8<K)n  at*  the  salivary  wnretion  in  nwstaldisluMl.  The  resaon 
for  this  would  sc»em  to  Im*  that  the  perms  of  putrefaction  do  not 
develop  so  readily  in  a  mouth  in  which  the  saliva  is  rapidly  or  nor- 
mally flowing. 

There  is  another  condition  which  has  not  be<»n  fully  dwelt  u|)on, 
and  that  is  the  relation  of  f(X)d-hahit  to  fetor  of  thi>  hn*nth.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true,  as  nllu<led  to  by  Dr.  Hru baker,  that  the  di^jestion 
of  larp'  quantities  of  proteid  food  is  more  apt  to  pnxlutv  this  mlor 
of  the  hreath  than  where  a  vegetable  diet  is  us4mI.  I  think  that 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  activity  of  the  salivary 
glands  is  jH'rhaps  mon*  stimulated  hy  a  vejjetable  diet  than  a  pro- 
teid one,  with  consc»quent  inhibitory  action  U|>on  the  ^erms  of  putns 
faction  by  saliva  in  (piantity. 

Dr.  II  l/olhf  Smith.— \  think  it  has  Uvn  well  said  that  llie 
im|M>rtance  of  oral  sanitation.  an<l  the  means  of  carrying*  it  out, 
is  a  thiu^'  that  shouhl  be  dwelt  ujMm.  I  nvall  with  some 
chajjrin  and  inortilication  a  patient  who  came  to  me  some  yean 
ago  with  a  mouth  in  almost  {MTfiH't  condition.  The  mucouit  mem- 
brnne  was  eviTywhere  of  a  l>eautiful,  healthy  tint.  The  teeth  were 
white  and  dean,  but  at  the  angli^s  the  gum  had  Uvn  bruslnnl  away 
fnmi  the  cuspids  an«l  bicuspids  to  some  extent  by  what  I  -tl 

was  a  verv  stitT  brush.     I  ct>uns«'Ile«l  the  yi»ung  woman  to  »e 

use  of  this  stilT  brush.     She  told  nu-  then  that  Aw  u«mi1  t  -h 

quite  a  giMwl  »lcal  on  the  soft  |>arts.  nn«!  her  t«vth  wen»  al 

and  her  mouth  was  in  a  nitv  condi;  I   hare  nen»r  had  the 

courage  to  say  to  that  young  woman  what  I  nuwt  »ay  to  her  when 
I  have  a  settlement  with  my  f  v.  that  I  did  her  it  in* 

jury  by  warning  her  to  U»  can'ful  iu  the  um»  of  Iter  bru^u.  i  auf* 
gest»Hl  a  softer  brush,  and  now  she  «t»m«»*  to  se«»  me  twice  ft  TttkT, 
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and  I  have  calculus  to  remove  and  her  mouth  is  not  in  as  healthy 
a  condition  as  before.  There  is  every  evidence  of  neglect  on  her 
part,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  a  party  to  it.  I  now  frequently  instruct 
my  patients  to  clean  out  about  the  palate  and  the  little  circumval- 
late  papillse,  which  often  grow  up  like  mushroom's.  In  the  case  I 
spoke  of,  where  they  were  obliterated  by  the  electric  cautery,  the 
woman  was  a  charming  lady,  who  occupied  a  good  social  position, 
and  after  I  began  to  see  something  of  her  family  and  friends  they 
talked  about  "the  great  misfortune.''  Really,  it  seemed  so  des- 
perate that  the  young  lady  had  such  a  bad  breath  that  they  did  not 
like  to  talk  to  her  about  it,  and  it  was  a  source  of  mortification  and 
embarrassment  to  all.  I  had  never  read  anything  along  this  par- 
ticular line,  and  I  do  not  know  that  Dr.  Thomas,  who  assisted  me 
in  the  operation,  had  either,  but  we  decided  that  these  little  val- 
leys about  the  fungiform  papillae  seemed  to  fill  and  retain  enough 
fetid  matter  to  impregnate  every  breath.  Since  then  I  have  never 
had  occasion  to  use  the  cautery,  but  I  have  called  the  attention  of 
my  patients  to  the  use  of  the  broad  brush  for  cleaning  the  tongue. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  vigorous,  though  careful,  cleaning  of  the 
tongue  and  mucous  membrane  will  aid  in  the  production  of  a 
healthy  condition. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  more  than  gratifying  for  me  to  hear  so 
many  kind  words  of  commendation  from  the  members  of  this  so- 
ciety, and  it  has  been  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you. 

Otto  E.  Inglis, 
Editor  Academy   of  Stomatology. 
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WHAT  WILL  THE  HARVEST  BE? 

The  traveller  along  the  dusty  highways  at  this  period  of  the 
year  can  enjoy  the  landscape  with  its  variety  of  color,  and  the 
undulations  of  grain-covered  fields  with  the  heavily  laden  heads, 
indicating  a  hopeful  outlook  for  a  bountiful  harvest.  The  statis- 
tician and  the  gambler  in  the  wheat-pit  each  can  closely  figure 
upon  the  world's  great  annual  harvest,  and  each  in  his  way  can  tell 
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UM  iiow  iiinny  liillioti.s  of  bu.Hlu'lri  of  ulnat  uill  Im>  mldcd  to  the 
wofM'h  granaries  for  the  coining  year 

At  this  pcriofL  al^o,  anotlitT  harvettt  liaji  been  ingathere<l.  It 
in  not  in  wlu>at  or  corn,  but  in  graduated  men  and  women,  the 
harvest  of  intelligence  that  is  sent  forth  yearly  to  enlighten  the 
world  and  to  feed  otluT  iiiindf*.  and  thu?*  ''  le  of  a  worldV  life 

moves  on,  the  physical  and   menial  corr*  ..»i...»  each  to  t* •^•'^r 

and  adding  to  the  sum  total  of  human  kn<»\vledge  and  •  \  e. 

The  record  is  made  up  for  the  year  in  all  dental  ilun- 

dredfl  of  young  men  and  women  have  pas8ed  the  crucial  ic»X»  of 
rollege  and  State  Board  examinations,  and  an*  now  scattered  far 
and  wide  seeking  a  resting-place  somewhere  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lini  of  life. 

When  tile  thought  centres  upon  this  great  addition  to  the  army 
of  di'Utal  workiTs,  the  (juery  naturally  anise's,  What  will  the  har\-e«t 
U'?  In  other  words,  will  this  large  addition  work  to  the  good  or 
ill  of  the  dental  profession  in  this  country?  In  a  former  article 
there  was  an  ctTort  nuidc  to  prove  that  the  numtxT  of  graduates, 
V'reat  as  it  is  yearly,  was  not  in  extvss  of  the  growth  of  |)opulation 
or  increase  in  intelligence  among  the  laity  in  n-ganl  to  teeth.  Thia 
view  is  still  held,  and  while  some  are  discouraged  ul>.  »»  fliey  n'ad 
the  long  lists  of  graduates,  there  is  apparently  no  for  thia 

prssimistic  view.  When  the  interests  of  the  individual  are  con- 
."ichTed,  there  nuiy  be  cause  for  anxiety. 

'IMie  college  num,  the  teacher,  regards  this  annual  harvest  ^ith 
M)me  findings  of  mt'iitnl  disturhanct>.      IT  '.  at  it  from 

the  |M>int  of  view  of  the  practitioner  or  si.i.i-i..  .m,  ..ut  c*ombinin|( 
these  fi'clings  he  ad<ls,  in  his  view,  the  most  imi'-rtanl  tjuery.  Ilaa 
the  harvc>t  been  projluctive  of  increased  |H'rf-  Has  the  work 

of  the  year  tlevelopcil  a  higher  class  of  dentists?     Wdl  th«»M'  who 
have  graduated   in   the  colleges  the  pn*Si'nt   spring  and  summer 
mean  for  tin*  dental  profi^ssion  a  higher  standanl  of  | 
•  f'llence?    The  nn-ntal  examination  h«  ' 

airing,  and  he  is  forced  into  the  etmvu  i,    ..  ...  d 

Iwi^  not  Ih^'u  attaine<l.  ami  cannot  U'  un<ler  \ 

The  fault,  if  it  exists,  dot's  not  lie  with  the  tea  or.  per- 

haps, with  the  plans  adopte<l,  but  with  the  time  allotteit  the  u 
k'raduatt'.      In  the  years  jmst   and.  happily,  pme  two  ytHir»  mcfv 
<onsiden»d  ipiite  sutVicient  to  make  a  chnior  of  %\\-  '  or  a  d«»rlor 

•»f  dentistrv.     (iraduallv  this  ha*  Uvn  changi'^i   umn   four  yvATi 
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is  regarded  as  the  least  possible  time  for  the  former  and  three 
years  for  the  latter.  The  rapid  growth  in  all  branches  of  medical 
study,  and  this  necessarily  includes  dentistr}^,  will  make  it  impos- 
sible to  limit  the  time  of  study  to  the  periods  named.  Medicine 
must  go  to  five  years,  and  eventually  dentistry  must  follow. 

To  those  who  have  been  educated  under  old  methods  and  have 
been  measurably  successful  in  practice,  such  continual  lengthening 
of  the  terms  may  seem  not  only  foolish  but  suicidal.  These,  how- 
ever, while  undoubtedly  sincere  in  their  convictions,  lack  the  expe- 
rience necessary  to  form  correct  opinions.  The  additions  made 
to  the  curricula  of  all  the  colleges,  especially  dental,  give  a  too 
limited  period  to  accomplish  the  work  desired.  This  has  been 
heretofore  fully  considered  on  these  pages,  but  its  importance  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  impressed  on  dental  educators  to  any  per- 
ceptible degree. 

The  reason  for  this  does  not  lie  in  the  necessity  for  an  increase 
in  time,  for  this  is  certainly  clear  to  all,  but  to  a  feeling  that  the 
schools  are  not  financially  equal  to  bearing  the  additional  burden. 
In  other  words,  a  four-year  course  will  mean  the  ultimate  extinc- 
tion of  many  of  the  dental  schools  of  this  country  and  the  crippling 
of  all.  While  this  may  be  in  part  true,  this  selfish  side  of  the 
question  should  not  have  weight.  Many  of  our  dental  schools  are 
not  up  to  the  highest  standard,  indeed,  are  essentially  inferior  in 
all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  dental  college.  Their  departure  from 
the  stage  of  activity  would  not  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  world's 
progress,  yet  the  loss  of  all  honest  effort  in  this  direction  is  to  be 
deplored.  The  temporary  crippling  of  the  higher  schools  means 
to  them  eventually  a  broader  foundation  and  a  higher  intellectual 
and  practical  life. 

While  this  is  being  written  the  delegates  from  distant  localities 
are  on  their  way  to  Old  Point  Comfort  to  meet  with  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties.  When 
this  article  appears  it  will  then  be  known  to  our  readers  whether 
this  Association  was  prepared  to  reach  the  high  level  outlined  here, 
a  full  four  years'  course,  or  that  the  members  decided  foolishly  to 
continue  the  shorter  term,  thus  simply  deferring  for  a  brief  space 
the  inevitable.  Whether  this  be  the  result  or  not,  there  is  no  cause 
for  discouragement.  The  trend  of  civilization  is  forever  onward, 
notwithstanding  there  are  times,  like  the  present,  with  its  wars 
and  its  barbarisms,  when  it  seems  tending  to  a  lower  level.     So 
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with  colli*;.'!*  work, — a  stop  in  u'lvam*-,  a  *t«'|»  l..i'l:wrir<!  ;  but  a.* 
th<*  yrnrs  roll  on  thrre  i«  a  -i.  i.lv  aMvnncv  to  llw  p*al,^the  ideal 
of  the  trur  iMlucalor. 

Tlu-  hnrvf-t  may  not  U*  all  that  rould  lie  (1«»>*inil  at  the  pmient 
fjeriod  of  i*(lucationul  work,  tnit  the  indication)*  all  (N)int  to  a  fature 
wficn  all  antap)nizin^  forces  will  be  brought  into  harnioniouii  rela- 
tions and  an  educational  equilibrium  lie  (>stabli»heil. 


riiK  ( o.w  i:n  rioNs  at  old  toint  comfort 

TiiK  National  Dental  Annociation  convened  at  the  above  place 
on  Tuesday,  July  10,  1900.  The  attendance  was  lar^r  than  an- 
ticipated, and  fpiite  fdled  the  large  me<'ting-niom  in  the  Hotel 
Chaiiilicrlin.  This  nMtm  was  a  great  improvement  over  thai  of  th^ 
preceding  year  at  Niagara  Falls. 

The  country,  even  vm  far  as  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  well  repits 
wntcd,  several  delegates  from  the  latter  section  lieing  drawn  there 
in  attendance  upon  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties, 
thus  demonstrating  the  value  of  holding  the  meetings  aUuit  the 
Banu'  tiiiu-  and  place,  insuring  eo-opi-ration  in  interest  antl  work. 

The  National  Association  was  calltnl  to  order  at  the  ap|K)inted 
time,  by  the  Prcsitlcnt,  Dr.  H.  Holly  Smith,  of  Iialtim«>re. 

The  good  results  of  having  an  "  Kxeeutive  Council"  to  consider 
routine  business  was  fully  demonstratcMl,  and  the  A-isiniation  wa« 
abli»  to  iM'gin  at  on(v  with  the  real  work  of  the  bo<ly,  n>ading  of 
papTs  and  discussions. 

The  Presi<lent's  ad«ln*>«'  ua-  an  ai»i«-  j»n\s4Mitati<'M  ••;  many  sul>- 
jects  connc<tcd  with  ilental  eclucation  and  the  m  it» »  '.  mfut  of  llio 
A8S(K'iation.  csjKHially  in  the  n«Ht'ssity  for  a  r-  ion  of  the 

sections.     In  the  final  report  of  the  c«immittee  ap|»ointtnl  to  con- 
sider this  address  it  'was  reetimmentliHl  that  a  s|Hvial  ouiimitti^e 
take  this  jMirtion  into  consideration  and.  if  iMxsible. 
whereby  gn-ater  vitality  could  1h»  infuM^l  into  t'        '  »•- 

organization.      This   committ<*«*   sul**--^ "^'  * 

sub-conimittn*   from  (*ach  Mvtion.  t*  i 

duty  it  woubl  Im*  t«»  have  comlueted  original  in  >n 

full  critical  touch  with  the  dental  literature  of  the  ye*r.  ami  n^port 
u|H»n  the  work  to  the  section,  and  was  given  |)«»wer  to  draw  u; 
gi'ueral  tn*asury  to  pay  the  exm»ns4»  of  original  work.    Tl 
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reorganized  under  this  plan,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  result  will 
be  to  encourage  investigation  and,  at  the  same  time,  eliminate 
amateurish  productions  and  a  constant  repetition  of  ideas  pre- 
viously worked  out. 

The  evening  session  of  Tuesday  was  mainly  occupied  in  the 
consideration  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  C.  N.  Johnson,  of  Chicago,  ?>n 
"  Inlays :  Their  Advantages  and  Limitations.^^  The  general  trend 
of  the  paper  was  a  surprise  to  many,  as  it  was  a  complete  reversal 
of  the  opinions  expressed  at  the  meeting  last  year.  The  essayist 
was  opposed  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  inlays  for  various  reasons, 
— difficulty  in  making  them  permanent,  variation  in  color,  etc. 
The  support  which  this  paper  received  from  those  who  formerly 
strongly  advocated  the  use  of  inlays  indicates  that  the  general 
thought  is  now  tending  towards  limiting  their  use.  While  the 
methods  of  preparation  may  be  defective,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  difficulties  may  eventually  be  overcome,  for  they  certainly 
have  a  value  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view  not  equalled  by  any 
other  of  the  recognized  operations. 

Dr.  Ames  advocated  gold  inlays,  and  this  received  commenda- 
tion by  some  for  large  cavities  in  posterior  teeth. 

The  principal  papers  in  subsequent  sessions  were  "  A  New 
Cavity  Preparation  for  Distal  Cavities,"  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Wedel- 
staedt,  of  St.  Paul ;  "  Art  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry,''  by  Dr.  Mary 
E.  Gallup,  Boston ;  "  A  System  of  Removable  Bridge- Work,"  by 
Dr.  W.  E.  Griswold,  Denver ;  "  Antiseptic  Surgery  of  the  Face  and 
Mouth,"  by  Dr.  W.  H.  G.  Logan,  Chicago ;  "  The  Evolution  of  the 
Bunodont  from  the  Haplodont  Forms  of  Teeth,"  by  Dr.  A.  H. 
Thompson,  Topeka,  Kan.  Several  additional  papers  were  read  of 
more  or  less  value  on  ethics  and  general  dental  education,  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  there 
was  a  marked  falling  off  in  scientific  interest  from  the  papers  of 
the  previous  year.  This  was  not  disappointing,  as  it  was  antici- 
pated this  would  be  the  result  of  the  excess  of  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion at  Niagara  Falls.  It  is  expected  that  the  reorganization  of  the 
sections,  on  the  plan  mentioned,  will  do  away  with  this  unstable 
character  in  the  work  of  the  Association. 

While  the  meetings  were  pleasant  and  the  discussions  generally 
intelligently  confined  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  papers,  it  must 
be  stated  that  the  proceedings  lacked  interest,  and  that  those  who 
came  expecting  to  return  laden  with  ideas  doubtless  left  disap- 
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pointed.  Such  meetin>(H,  howfver,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  are 
never  a  failure.  If  they  subserve  no  other  purpose,  they  at  lea«t 
infu.se  new  motive  force  into  prof(*<4sional  life,  and  those  who  attend 
must  go  away  feeling  its  revivifying  influenc**. 

The  meeting  elected  Dr.  (i.  V.  Black,  Chicago,  President  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  selected  Milwaukee  as  the  place  of  meeting, 
the  first  Tuesday  in  August,  IDOl. 

The  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  met  July  13,  1900,  at  the 
Hygeia  Hotel,  Old  Point  Comfort.  The  work  of  this  iMxly  waa 
conducted  with  more  harmony  than  at  previous  meetinga.  The 
elimination  of  the  vexatious  proMems  connected  with  State  and 
national  examining  boards  had  largely  to  do  with  this,  the  basiDcoa 
Ix'ing  inaiidy  confined  to  educational  subjcvts  and  the  admiMion 
and  control  of  colleges. 

There  was  only  one  unpleasant  feature  connectefl  with  ita  de- 
lil)erations,  and  that  was  the  intnxluction  of  a  lawyer  to  defend  a 
college  charge<l  with  not  living  up  to  the  standard  of  this  Asaocia- 
tion.  This  was  exceedingly  annoying,  and  really  placed  the  college 
in  a  very  unfavorable  light  before  the  other  memlM»rs.  Thia  ahoald 
nev(T  Ix*  toIcratt>d  again,  and  a  (oUege  so  offending  should  be  placed 
outside  the  pale  of  |)rofessional  recognition. 

The  Association  was  not  prepared  to  make  any  advance  either  in 
time  or  the  curriculi  of  colleges,  and  therefore  the  situation  con- 
tinues practically  the  same  as  it  was  previous  to  this  meeting.  It 
remains  now  for  the  larger  schools  to  take  the  initiative  and  di-clare 
for  a  four  years'  courf*c  of  nine  months  each,  and  this  we  U*v\  assure<! 
will  be  done,  not  alone  for  the  g«M)d  of  the  stutleiit.  but  to  enable 
faculties  to  cjimplete  the  work  of  training  unilergraduul«-*s  with  the 
least  |)o.ssible  friction  and  with  the  t)e«t  results. 

The  National  Association  of  Dental  Kxaminew  met  at  tht^  fame 
time  and  place,  but  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  tpecial  b^slation 
affecting  colleges.    The  harmony  Ix'twtvn  tlie  two  As>  ii#  was 

not  disturlHMl  in  any  way.  The  nearest  approach  to  in.-  was  an 
introduction  of  a  n^solution  in  the  Faculties  to  do  away  with  the 
en<lorsement  of  Stati*  l>oards  on  (vrtificatea  of  application  for  mem- 
bership in  thia  Asaociation.  This  haa  always  been  rt^quirrd,  and 
has  lKH?n  a  constant  source  of  tnuible  When  it  was  ad»»ptiNl  by  iHc 
National  Association  of  IVntal  Kacultioa.  it  waa  aaaential  to  • 
prop«T  understantling  of  the  ^  by  the  roUrKvs  in 

the  State,  but  now.  with  the  f...  uiii.-  i.M  i  -^  ^nal  ci-^-    '^•*"  •'^ 
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required,  the  method  is  antiquated  and  a  constant  source  of  fric- 
tion. The  Association  was  nearly  equally  divided  on  the  question, 
but  the  rule  still  remains  among  the  laws  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
it  is  hoped  for  a  not  much  longer  period.  Why  some  men  seem  eager 
to  do  the  work  of  the  State  boards  appointed  by  the  governors  is  a 
problem,  but  that  many  constantly  truckle  to  these  bodies  is  an 
assured  but  a  melancholy  fact.  The  National  Association  of  Dental 
Faculties  can  have  nothing  to  do  legitimately  with  any  such  or- 
ganizations, however  worthily  they  may  be  constituted.  The  peace 
of  the  present  is  simply  a  truce.  This  may  not  be  broken,  but  there 
are  latent  forces  at  work  which  sooner  or  later  will  cause  violent 
disturbance.  It  is  useless  to  expect  any  other  result;  in  fact,  such 
a  peace  is  not  desirable  so  long  as  these  boards  are  composed,  as 
they  generally  are,  of  political  favorites  and  with  little  or  no  regard 
to  the  ability  of  the  men  composing  them.  Ordinarily  they  are 
unequal  to  traversing  intelligently  the  work  of  the  colleges.  The 
exceptions  to  this  are  so  few  that  they  need  not  be  considered. 

This  year,  so  far  as  dental  conventions  are  concerned,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  weak  year.  This  must  be  expected  to  follow  in  regu- 
lar course.  It  is  anticipated  that  1901  will  show  a  marked  im- 
provement. There  is  certainly  room  for  it,  and  the  censorship  of 
the  sections  in  the  National  Association  must  be  used  unsparingly. 
This  meeting  was  rendered  exceedingly  tedious  at  times  by  papers 
of  tiresome  length  and  repetition  of  ideas.  Essayists  should  be 
limited  to  time,  and  when  this  is  exceeded  the  gavel  of  the  presiding 
officer  should  descend  without  fear  or  favor. 
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Annual  and  Analytical  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine. 
By  Charles  E.  de  M.  Sajous,  M.D.,  and  one  hundred  Asso- 
ciate Editors,  assisted  by  Corresponding  Editors,  Collabo- 
rators, and  Correspondents.  Illustrated  with  Chromo-Litho- 
graphs.  Engravings,  and  Maps.  Volume  V.  The  F.  A. 
Davis  Company,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, 1900. 

The  fifth  volume  of  this  Cyclopaedia  fully  maintains  the  high 
character  of  those  that  have  preceded  it.    The  rapidity  with  which 
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these  volumes  have  been  prod  need  and  the  care  manifested  upon 
every  page  indicate  an  energetic  and  intelligent  labor  that  all  mtut 
appreciate.  The  editor  Bays  of  it,  "  It  has  proved  to  be  the  moft 
arduous  one  to  prepare  of  the  entire  series,  involving,  as  it  does, 
almost  every  siwcialty,— otology,  laryngology',  ophthalmology,  neu- 
rology, pffidintrics,  ohstrtrics,  thoraj>futicfl,  etc.,  ))e8ides  the  serlions 
usually  classed  under  general  mcdirino  and  surger)'." 

The  present  volume  opens  under  the  letter  M  with  "  Mothyl- 
Blue"  and  closes  with  "  Hahios,"  and  covers  between  these  two 
subjects,  through  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  pages,  a  series  of  valu- 
able and  thorough  pa])er8.  One  of  the  most  valuable,  espcctallj  to 
dentists,  is  the  article  on  "Nursing  and  Artificial  F*    *  The 

importance  of  this  not  only  to  the  health  of  the  infant,  uiu  u^  pn^ 
paratory  to  that  troulilesome  j>eriod  known  as  dentition,  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  While  this  does  not  enter  into  the  treatment  of 
the  subject-matter,  the  whole  question  of  proper  feeding  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  evolution  of  the  dental  organs  tliat  the 
dental  practitioner  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  this  admirable  treatise. 
It  is  confined  to  the  first  year  of  the  infant's  life,  but  this  is  the  im- 
portant period,  and  if  the  instructions  given  were  followetl  this  »lan- 
gerous  period  would  be  passed  with  less  ditViculty  than  is  usually 
experienced  where  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  rult*s  of  feinling. 

The  various  notices  of  thc»se  volumes,  given  in  this  journal  as 
they  have  appeared,  have  presented  but  one  opinion  as  to  their 
value,  and  these  favorable  expressions  can  be  re|M?ate<l  here.    Th*  y 
have  all  aimed  to  give  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  various  ?- 
jects,  and  have  left  little  to  Ihj  desired  as  works  of  r\»fen»nei\      !.• 
the  busy  general  practitioner  or  s|>ccialist  they  have  presented  fu'l. 
compact     and    reliable    information,    readily    obtainable    •• 
wearying  search  through  a  multitude  of  authorities.    The  pmet 
of  medicine  has  IxH'ome  so  extended,  branching  more  and  more  ; 
specialties,  that  it  has  become  a  practical  impocsibility  for  c\'i)  t:.. 
most  learned  to  ktn^p  in  sttp  with  its  progreM  in  all  its  n'lit.iM 
This  work,  therefore,  siniply  fills  a  great  need,  and  becomes  on 
essential  part  of  every  professional  library. 

This  volume  has  been  prfpanni  by  the  publislicn  with  the  Huna 
careful  attention  to  details  as  those  prectnling.  leaving  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  this  resi)ect. 
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HENEY  H.  BURCHARD,  M.D.,  D.D.S. 

Dr.  Burchard  died  June  25,  1900,  at  Redlands,  Cal. 

This  announcement  by  telegraph,  though  long  anticipated, 
deeply  saddened  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  his  native  city.  It  has 
been  difficult  to  become  reconciled  to  the  early  death  of  this  bril- 
liant writer  and  teacher. 

Dr.  Burchard  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  September  20,  1862, 
and  finished  his  preliminary  education  at  the  Philadelphia  High 
School.  In  1879  he  entered  the  engineer  class  of  the  United  States 
navy,  but  left  that  to  take  up  the  study  of  dentistry. 

He  began  his  practical  studies  in  this  profession  in  1881,  and 
in  1884  opened  his  own  mechanical  laboratory  in  connection  with 
Dr.  Robert  Nones.  In  1885  he  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery  (D.D.S.)  at  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College.  In  1888 
he  graduated  from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia 
and  began  the  practice  of  medicine,  which  he  abandoned  after  three 
years^  experience  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  dentistry,  which 
he  continued  until  failing  health  obliged  him  to  resort  to  teaching 
and  literary  work. 

He  was  made  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College  in  1886. 

His  contributions  to  dental  periodical  literature  have  been 
varied  and  important.  In  1896  he  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College, 
and  continued  in  this  service  until  obliged  to  resort  to  a  more  con- 
genial climate. 

The  principal  work  of  his  later  years,  and  which  contributed 
largely  to  the  further  undermining  of  an  already  enfeebled  organi- 
zation, was  the  editing  and  the  contribution  of  eight  chapters  to 
Essig's  "  Prosthetic  Dentistry."  He  also  wrote  several  chapters 
and  made  one  hundred  drawings  for  Kirk's  "  Operative  Dentis- 
try.''  This  laborious  work  was  immediately  followed  by  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  own  book  of  "  Dental  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  and 
Pharmacology,''  issued  in  1898.  He  had  previously  prepared  a 
"  Compend  on  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics."  In  addition 
to  the  before-mentioned  works,  he  revised  the  dental  definitions  for 
Duane's  Dictionary,  and  also  performed  the  same  service  for  Gould's 
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Dictionary.  Ho  wrotf  Boctioni*  on  Plantir*,  Vol.  IV.,  "  Anwrifan 
Sysk'in  of  Dentistry,"  and  revised  riental  portion*  in  the  thirteenth 
edition  of  Gray's  **  Anatomy,"  besides  eontrihutin^  extensively  to 
the  illustrations,  lie  was  also  one  of  the  a>(sistant  e<litors  in  the 
science  department  of  Catching's  "  Comp<*ndium."  He  was  a 
mrmluT  of  several  d«'ntal  -,  also  of  the  Franklin  Institute 

<}!  Philadelphia  and  the  liiom-ical  Section  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Scienrcs  of  the  same  city. 

This  hrief  rhumf  of  his  work  furnishes  hut  a  limited  idea  of 
his  untiring  industry.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  he  must  not  only 
work  while  the  day  lasted,  hut  far  into  the  nights,  and,  while  he 
enjoyed  social  life,  he  allowed  himself  hut  little  time  for  its  pleas* 
ures. 

While  he  lived  only  thirty-eiglU  \«iit-.  in-  )i«  i  omplisheU  much 
more  than  most  men  of  three  scon*  years  and  trn. 

Dr.  Hurchard  was  a  student  of  others*  work  rather  than  an  origi- 
nal investigator;  indeed,  as  he  acknowledged  to  the  writer,  he  had 
little  taste  or  ability  in  this  direction.  His  power,  however,  to 
grasp  the  thought  of  his  time  and  make  it  his  own  exceede<l  that  of 
any  one  the  writer  ever  knew,  (lifted  with  a  remarkable  memory, 
nothing  escaped  him  and,  apparently,  nothing  was  hwt.  Coupled 
witli  this  he  possessed  a  brilliant  force  in  the  use  of  Ijiii-niAL'.  ,  and 
could  hold  the  attention  of  his  hearers  whether  in  s^'ieii-  ca 

or  iM'forc  his  classes.  The  result  was  that  he  became  a  |>opular 
teacher.  It  was  pathetic,  when  suddenly  paralyxetl  while  reading 
in  the  midst  of  his  family,  to  witness  the  efforts  of  this  hrdliant 
mind  to  find  words  to  «»xpress  his  thoughts. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  shortly  then»after  he 
reinoviMl  to  HiMlhinds,  Cal.,  an<l  there  ende<l  his  enn-^T  and  was 
buried  at  Hillside  Cemetery  in  that  placv. 

The  writrr  fwls  that  this  departure  frtun  the  active  work  of 
earth  of  one  so  young  and  so  gifte<l  is  something  more  than  the 
passing  on  of  the  ordiimry  nmn.     He  die<I,  as  pr  "  Id 

have  desire*!,  full  of  energy  ami  work  to  the  last.  Inn  i.n-  nn-  »iid 
its  n>sults  stHMii  to  eonvev  a  les.Min  in  that  it  •«hows  there  aro  hour* 
for  work  and  hours  for  nvn'atn»n.  The  mind  iis  woll  as  tha  body 
must  have  periods  of  activity  and  n«st.  but  ©xix«m  in  either  direction 
tends  to  weakm»ss  antl  evmtual  divtruction. 

Dr.  Burehard  leaves  no  successor  in  his  native  city. — one  who 
can  take  up  his  work  exactly  as  he  left  it.     The  place  he  filled  in 
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the  hearts  of  those  who  loved  and  admired  him  cannot  be  filled, 
but  the  experiences  of  this  life  will  remain  a  memory  and  an  in- 
spiration for  us  all  to  labor  for  his  and  our  profession  that  the 
light  which  he  sought  to  infuse  into  untrained  minds  may  continue 
to  impart  its  brilliancy  into  a  larger  circle,  that  the  needs  of  the 
dental  profession  may  be  met  and  its  problems  eventually  con- 
quered. 

Dr.  Burchard  married  Miss  Esther  Vinson,  of  Philadelphia, 
April  30,  1888.     She  and  two  young  daughters  survive  him. 


CHARLES  W.  McCALL,  D.D.S. 

Dr.  McCall  died  June  7,  1900,  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  in  his 
fiftieth  year. 

Dr.  McCall  was  born  in  Franklin,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  on 
August  24,  1850.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  H.  McCall,  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  dentists  of  Binghamton  and 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  McCall  was  most  carefully  prepared  for  the 
practise  of  his  profession,  first  as  a  student  in  his  father's  office, 
afterwards  in  laboratories  and  offices  in  New  York,  graduating 
from  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry  in  the  Class  of  1876.  He 
practised  for  a  short  time  in  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  when  he  returned 
to  Binghamton  to  associate  himself  in  practice  with  his  father. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  he  continued  the  practice,  removing 
it  to  his  own  residence  at  82  Chenango  Street,  where  he  maintained 
one  of  the  most  lucrative  practices  in  this  part  of  the  State  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  after  only  one  week's  illness. 

Dr.  McCall  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  active  members 
of  the  Sixth  District  Dental  Society,  but  so  free  from  selfishness 
that  he  much  preferred  to  see  its  offices  in  the  hands  of  others 
rather  than  his  own,  but  was  twice  its  Vice-President,  twice  its 
President,  and  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Censors  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  So- 
ciety he,  the  son  of  its  first  President,  was  very  fitly  the  presiding 
officer. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  promi- 
nent in  business  and  social  circles  in  Binghamton. 
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Since  the  organization  of  the  lioard  of  Tnutees  of  the  Barlow 
School  of  Jndufltrittl  Arts  at  Hinghamton  he  waa  a  member  of  that 
body,  alHo  a  i)<>])ular  and  prominent  mcml^er  of  the  Ilobeon  Club 
and  the  liroome  County  Country  Club. 

It  in  diflicult  to  convey  to  those  who  did  not  know  him  a  proper 
idea  of  Dr.  McCall,  genial,  unsolfifth,  sympathftic,  ready  to  liiilen 
to  the  joys  or  norrows  of  all  who  came  to  him,  a«  his  r-t.  r,rvf.»an 
said,  "Sorrowing  with  those  who  sorrowed,  rejoicing  \* .  iM 

who  rejoice<l."  It  did  seem  when  you  told  him  of  some  good  for- 
tune that  had  befallen  you  that  it  gave  him  more  delight  than  if 
it  were  his  own ;  and  when  grief  or  misfortune  had  come  to  one, 
he  always  seemed  able  to  pick  out  the  ble^ing  attendant  upon  it 
and  make  it  to  you  the  most  prominent  feature. 

Fond  of  languages,  he  found  time  from  a  large  practice  to  pur- 
sue their  study.  Of  broad  culture  and  artistic  tastes,  his  home 
was  not  only  a  delight  to  him  but  to  all  his  friends  and  visitors. 
Popular  as  he  was  in  social  and  club  life,  and  fond  of  foreign 
travel,  having  travelled  quite  extensively  abroad,  yet  his  devotion 
was  to  his  home,  where  he  led  an  ideal  life  with  his  wife  and  son, 
both  of  whom  were  his  most  frei|uent  companions  when  tiie  day's 
work  was  ended. 

Industrious,  business-like,  yet  professionally  ethical,  alwayi 
with  words  of  praise  for  his  comiH^titors,  dentistry  has  sustained  a 
loss  in  his  death,  his  friends  and  the  Sixth  District  Dental  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York  an  irreparable  one. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Klizal>i»th  Lyon  ManthviUc  Apni  T. 
1880,  and  is  survived  by  her  and  (Ui'-  ••  John  Oppie  MeCall,  a 
member  «>f  tin*  S4iiior  Class  i\f  \ i\\o  ( 
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ILLINOIS  ST.\TK   DKNTAL  SOCIKTV. 

List  of  olVavrs  electe«l  for  the  ensuing  year  at  the  thirtr-aixth 
annual  njcvting,  held  in  Springfield,  May  8  to  11,  11>0<> 

Pn»8ident,  J.  0.  Roid.  Chicago;  Vico-Prcaidcnt,  M.  U  Ilana- 
ford.  H(H'kford;   Serretar>-.  .\    M    Peck.  9«  State  Street,  Chicago; 
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Treasurer,  C.  N.  Johnson,  Chicago;  Librarian,  J.  T.  Cummins, 
Metropolis  City;  Executive  Committee,  C.  E.  Taylor,  Streator; 
Committee  on  Science  and  Literature,  A.  W.  Harlan,  Chicago; 
Committee  on  Art  and  Invention,  H.  J.  Goslee,  Chicago;  Super- 
visor of  Clinics,  J.  E.  Hinkins,  Chicago. 

Members  of  Executive  Council  (terms  to  expire  1903). — C.  B. 
Sawyer,  Jacksonville;  M.  L.  Hanaford,  Eockford;  C.  B.  Eohland, 
Alton. 

Board  of  Examiners. — C.  M.  Eobbins,  Carthage ;  C.  C.  Corbett, 
Edwardsville;   S.  P.  Duncan,  Joliet. 

Committee  on  Ethics. — C.  B.  Sawyer,  Jacksonville ;  J.  D.  Nicol, 
Peoria;  Edmund  Noyes,  Chicago. 


CHICAGO  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Chicago  Dental  Society  for  1900- 
1901  were  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  Stewart  Build- 
ing, Tuesday  evening,  April  3,  1900 : 

President,  Geo.  W.  Cook ;  First  Vice-President,  Geo.  B.  Perry ; 
Second  Vice-President,  H.  J.  Goslee ;  Secretary,  Elgin  Ma  Whin- 
ney;  Corresponding  Secretary,  C.  S.  Bigelow;  Treasurer,  A.  B. 
Clark;  Librarian,  H.  W.  Sale;  Member  Board  of  Directors,  Ed- 
mund Noyes. 

Board  of  Censors. — W.  V.-B.  Ames,  Chairman ;  C.  N.  Johnson, 
A.  W.  Harlan. 

C.  S.  Bigelow, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


ODONTOGEAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  following  officers  for  1900  were  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Odontographic  Society: 

President,  T.  L.  Gilmer;   Vice-President,  L.  S.  Tenney;    Sec- 
retary, F.  H.  Zinn;  Treasurer,  G.  N.  West. 

Board  of  Directors. — J.  E.  Nyman,  A.  B.  Allen,  G.  B.  Perry. 
Board  of  Censors. — A.  G.  Johnson,  Chairman;    F.  E.  Eoach, 
J.  B.  Dicus. 

F.  H.  Zinn, 

Secretary. 
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Original  ConMiujnications.' 

THE  EXTHACTIOX  OF  LIVING  PULPS  FUOM  TKKTH 
UNDKK  THK  INFLl'ENCK  OF  COCAINE  AN-ESTME- 
SIA  I'RODrcKI)  Wirif  THK  AID  (>F  MECHANICAL 
PKES.SLKK.= 

by  wii^on  zkkfino,  d.d.s.,  piiiladrlpiiia. 

Mh.  President,  Memheuh  ok  t/ie  Academy,  L.\die8  and  Gbk- 
TLBMEN, — The  extraction  of  the  tooth-pulp  has  for  many  jeu% 
been  recognized  as  a  necesHity  in  dentit<try.  and  with  it  also  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  means  of  jKTforininj;  the  operation  painl«*ssly. 

As  early  as  IH.'Jii  Dr.  J.  H.  SfKHiner,  of  Montn^al.  has  iKvn 
credited  with  introdurinj?  arsenous  acid  as  an  ap'nt.  or,  I  might 
almost  say,  the  agent,  to  render  a  pulp  in.>k>nsil)Ie,  and  although 
he  first  use<l  it  alono,  it  has  since  Ikhmi  txjmhintnl  with  other  agenU 
in  various  formuln»,  and  is  us^mI  largely  even  at  the  pn»s4»nt  day. 

Although  {MThaps  more  pulps  have  l>een  removed  from  teeth 
after  first  having  Uvn  treated  with  arsenic  than  with  the  <  ^d 

use  of  all  other  means,  1  think  the  profi'ssiiui  ha*  alway^  u.i  mat 
arsenical  devitalization  of  pulps  for  their  extir{>ation  hai,  M  a 
ru!t\  not  Im-iii  lu  >.iiti-.fjirt«»rv  ji-^  inJL'ht  Im»  tiesire^l. 

'  The  editor  anil  publinhrrt  nrr  nol  rMptmsibU  for  th«  ri«w«  of  aatlMrt 
of  {Mip«rii  puhliiilH^l  in  thin  <!•  nt,  nor  for  anjr  cUin  to  Borvlly.  or 

oth«rwiM^,  that  may  U'  iim«lc  I  .\  No  paprr*  will  hm  r#<»i«d  foe  UUs 

(Icpiirtincnt    ihAt   havo   appeared   in   any   othvr    journal    puhlioh^d    la   Um 

country 

•  H.M  I  *    '    rv  ihi'  .Xitt.lriuy  i»f  >t  Vpn"  wi.   !  ■■' 

^i  Ml 
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With  the  advent  of  cataphoresis  we  had  hoped  to  be  able  shortly 
to  entirely  abandon  the  use  of  this  drug,  but  for  various  reasons 
cataphoresis  has  not  proved  the  boon  it  was  hailed  to  be,  and  con- 
sequently it  was  used  for  pulp-extraction  in  comparatively  few 
cases  only,  even  in  the  hands  of  those  possessed  of  the  cataphoric 
apparatus.  In  the  first  place,  the  requirement  of  the  necessary 
appliances  rendered  its  use  not  generally  popular,  owing,  perhaps, 
largely  to  the  time  necessary  to  properly  adjust  the  same  and  the 
uncertainty  of  its  action,  especially  in  the  hands  of  those  not  care- 
ful as  to  details;  although  there  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  of  its 
utility  in  rendering  the  dental  pulp  insensible  to  pain  under  proper 
and  careful  manipulation. 

In  reading  a  copy  of  the  May,  1899,  issue  of  Items  of  Interest, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  an  article  appearing  in  "  The  Edi- 
tor's Corner,"  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that,  "  Some  certain 
person,  or,  rather,  some  uncertain  person,  as  his  identity  had  not 
been  known,  was  travelling  through  the  West  selling  '  a  method  of 
painlessly  removing  pulps,'  and  charging  twenty-five  dollars  for 
the  secret.''  In  the  same  article  also  was  divulged  the  secret,  as 
given  by  a  correspondent,  which  no  doubt  many  of  you  have  learned. 

The  simplicity  of  the  treatment  seemed  to  offer  such  marked 
advantages  over  any  other  means  with  which  we  were  acquainted 
that  it  was  considered  worthy  of  a  trial,  and  the  result  obtained 
proved  most  astonishing. 

I  commenced  by  using  the  formula  given  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  of 
formalin,  one  part;  absolute  alcohol,  five  parts;  and  pulverized 
cocaine  crystals,  taken  up  with  a  piece  of  spunk  previously  satu- 
rated in  the  above  solution,  being  careful  in  each  instance  to  use  a 
piece  of  spunk  no  larger  than  the  opening  of  the  exposure.  The 
procedure  followed  was  that  outlined  in  the  referred-to  article. 

At  a  later  period,  placed  in  the  position  of  being  without  for- 
malin, it  was  determined  to  try  the  alcohol  alone  with  the  cocaine, 
and  the  result  proved  quite  as  successful  as  with  the  addition  of 
formalin,  so  ever  since  it  has  proved  very  satisfactory  without  the 
latter. 

Following  is  a  summary  report  of  cases  thus  treated,  showing 
the  diversified  conditions  and  positions  in  which  the  treatment  is 
applicable,  for  many  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  clinic  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  a  few  of  the  cases  you  will  notice  a  slight  digression  from 
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the  originul  in  the  sulit^titution  of  eucaine  for  cocain*-  •'>'!  vapo- 
raine  for  alcohol,  the  inanner  of  apf»lvinjr,  howevrr,  U  .  Mme, 

an  well  n«  the  cfTect. 

Ociobvr   //. —  Mr.    B.,  aped   about   ihirty-<»ight.      Inferior  left 
wi'on<l  molar,  cavity  involving  the  larger  part  of  the  occltuuil  sur- 
face;   pulp  oxpoj*ed,  hut  conditions  npi  '     favorahle  for  cap- 
ping; cavity  treated,  pulp  ca[)ped,  hut  i.-...  ...    ■'     "'•   ••  •■•"•rarily 

with  gutta-|)ercha.     The  trentnient  proved  un-  .    i  devi- 

talization became  necej»wiry.  UBed  eucaine  by  cninhing  part  of  a 
tablet  on  a  glas^  slab,  taking  it  up  with  the  spunk  previously  dipped 
in  vapocainc,  and  })nKt'eding  with  the  prejjsure  an  suggested,  all 
sensation  dinap^H'aring  in  a  few  moments;  when  on  opening  the 
pulp-chamlMT  with  a  l>ur,  and  an  attempt  made  to  enter  the  canals, 
the  chambiT  was  fouinl  tille<l  with  pulp-no<lules,  the  r»"""  *'  of 
which  caused  considerable  trouble,  as  they  were  quite  li  to 

dislodge,  and  by  the  time  the  canals  could  be  entered  without  ob- 
struction an  ap))lication  of  the  anaesthetic  was  again  made  to  the 
pulp  at  the  entrance  to  each  canal,  when  its  removal  was  accom* 
plished  without  pain.  Four  days  later  the  canals  were  filled  with 
oxychloride  of  zinc,  the  t(Hith  doing  goo<l  servici». 

Sovcmbcr  13. — Mrs.  H.,  aged  about  flfty-thret\  applied  for  the 
H'pair  of  a  bridge  previously  anchon'd  to  the  inferior  left  first 
bicuspid  by  a  very  thin,  soft,  o|K'n-face<l  shell  crown,  and  extending 
back  to  the  second  molar.  The  fixture  had  dt>ne  senrice  a  little  leas 
than  nine  months,  when  the  bicuspid  shell  had  gone  to  piecea.  The 
tooth  used  for  anch<»rage  had  been  very  imiHTfirtly  trin  '  in 
fact,   no  grinding   lunl   Im'^'u   <lone   p-*  ••    illy,   which   n-  'od 

considerably  more  cutting  bi'fore  a  .-.i:.  .     lory  ri'pair  ix»u  m- 

dertaken ;  the  tooth,  however,  was  so  extn»mely  sensitive  to  eren 
onlinary  conditions  that  extraction  of  the  pulp  waa  <  upon. 

An  ojH'ning  was  drilled  through  the  occlusal  surfnc»»,  and  with  the 
aid  of  va|XH*aine  the  pulp  cx|H»M'd,  when  an  ap  ^n  of  » 

was  made  directly  to  it,  as  in  the  previ.  .»-     . 

tractcd  entirely  without  pain,  wb-  •»    ■'" 
was  at  an  nul      The  chwa]  wa^  ^  ; 
of  zinc. 

Novembrr  /^.—  Mr.  K..  agiM  thirty.  Inferior  left  fir»t  bictte- 
pid,  mesial  cavity,  pulp  cxihimhI  ;  sensitive  and  achwl  at  timr^ 
Applied  c<x'aine  and,  ns  s*dvent.  '  v  conn  '     '     '    U   the 

pulp  was  e\tracte<l  with  very  sligm  jmiii,  and  «ii<i  jm'|-..j  drcaa 
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ing,  the  canal  was  immediately  filled  with  oxychloride  of  zinc,  and 
the  cavity  filled  four  days  later  with  tin  and  gold. 

November  14- — Miss  L.,  aged  nineteen.  Inferior  right  first 
bicuspid,  mesial  cavity;  also  inferior  left  first  and  second  bicus- 
pids, cavities  approximating;  all  three  pulps  exposed  and  in  an 
inflamed  condition,  and  apparently  all  three  aching  at  the  time  of 
visit.  Applied  cocaine  and  alcohol,  and  extracted  all  three  pulps 
at  the  same  sitting,  the  first  painlessly,  the  second  almost  so,  while 
the  third,  which  had  a  very  small  exposure,  required  a  second 
application,  which  produced  complete  anaesthesia.  The  canals  were 
dressed  and  filled  at  a  subsequent  sitting. 

November  15. — Mr.  R.,  aged  twenty.  Badly  broken  down  supe- 
rior right  lateral  incisor,  but  pulp  vital.  Excised  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  crown  with  the  aid  of  fissure  bur  and  forceps  prepara- 
tory to  crowning,  leaving  a  very  small  exposure.  Applied  cocaine 
and  alcohol,  and  extracted  pulp  with  no  pain  at  all. 

November  16. — Master  B.,  aged  twelve.  Badly  aching  inferior 
left  first  molar,  occlusal  cavity,  small  exposure.  Cocaine  and  alco- 
hol were  applied,  which  permitted  of  exposing  the  pulp  more 
freely,  when  with  a  second  application  it  was  extracted  with  very 
slight  pain. 

November  18. — Mrs.  L.,  aged  about  forty-five.  Inferior  left 
first  bicuspid,  distal  cavity.  Arsenic  had  been  applied  the  day  pre- 
ceding, and  now  the  extraction  of  the  pulp  was  attempted,  but  it 
was  found  just  as  sensitive  as  twenty-four  hours  previously.  Co- 
caine and  alcohol  were  applied,  and  the  pulp  was  extracted  with 
comparatively  no  pain. 

November  18. — Mrs.  H.,  aged  twenty-four.  Inferior  left  first 
bicuspid,  mesial  cavity,  pulp  exposed  and  aching.  Arsenic  had 
been  applied  six  months  before  and  again  removed,  leaving  the  pulp 
still  vital  and  very  sensitive.  Cocaine  and  alcohol  were  used,  the 
pulp  was  extracted  without  pain,  and  the  canal  dressed;  it  was 
filled  at  a  subsequent  sitting  with  oxychloride  of  zinc,  and  the 
crown  cavity  with  gold. 

November  20. — Mr.  E.,  aged  seventeen,  very  nervous.  Supe- 
rior right  first  bicuspid,  cavity  involving  mesial  and  distal  surfaces, 
pulp  exposed.  Cocaine  and  alcohol  were  applied,  and  the  pulp  was 
removed  painlessly. 

November  22. — Mr.  P.,  aged  twenty- three.  Superior  left  sec- 
ond bicuspid,  distal  cavity;    tooth  treated  about  three  weeks  pre- 
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viouhly,  liuiitiii  ihou^fhi  for  devitalization;  pulp  quite  seiuiitiTe. 
Applied  cocaine  and  aleohol,  and  extracted  with  very  »lij;hl  : 

November  J.l. —  Miss  M.,  a^cd  ei^ditei-n.     Superior  ritr*^  i 

bicuMpid,  broken  down  almost  to  the  fs'^ui"  Tinh.  v.rv  ^.nMUw.  Ap- 
plied cocaine  and  alcohol,  and  exi;  ^  -^jily.  Tooth 
crowned. 

November  25. — Mins  F.,  a^'ed  twenty.  Superior  left  firi^t  moUr, 
occlusal  cavity.  Applied  cocaine  and  alcohol,  and  opened  pulp- 
chumlKT  with  a  hur,  removing'  the  huUK)U«  portion,  but  could  not 
enter  canals;  aftrr  srcnnd  ajiplication  the  pulp  waM  removetl  fn>m 
the  palatine  canal  without  pain,  hut  Ix'fore  the  buccal  canaU  could 
be  entered  a  third  treatment  wa«  necessary,  and  even  then  there 
was  slight  pain,  but  not  sufficient  to  prevent  their  being  entered 
and  cleansed. 

November  21. — Mrs.  L.,  aged  twenty-seven.  Superior  right 
lateral  incisor,  medial  s\irface.  Pulp  expose<l  in  excavating,  but 
too  shallow  to  ptTinit  of  proper  ca[>ping  and  f^'!"'  with  gold, 
which  latter  had  Inrn  <leierinined  on.     Applit^l  .  and  alov 

hol,  and  extracted  pulp  with  very  slight  pain.  After  treating  prop- 
erly the  canal  was  fille<l  at  the  same  sitting  with  oxychloride  of 
zinc,  and  the  crown  cavity  at  a  subsequent  sitting  with  . 

December  5. — Mr.  S.,  aged  twi'nty-seven.     Inferior  led 
nmlar,  o<elusal  cavity.  an<l  extending  dt»wn  over  the  buccal 
to  the  gum  margin.     A|)plie<l  cocaine  and  alcohol,  an<l  e\ 
pulp;     no   pain   whatever  except   during   pre^sure  on   tlie    i 
which  was  very  slight. 

December  5. — Miss  B.,  aged  eigliteen.  Superior  right  second 
bicuspid,  cavity  on  mesial  surface;  very  slight  exposure  of  tl»* 
buccal  horn.     Applied  cocaine  and  ali'ohol.  and  with  a  bur  cxpoied 

pulp  more  frtH'ly  and  ma«le  a  MH*ond  application,  when  tli* ^"^ 

was  extracted  in  its  entirety  with  very  slight  |Miin.     Cann 
later  with  oxychloride  of  zinc,  and  cn»wn  cavity  with  jgold. 

December  7.— Mrs.  L..  agc^l  thirty-eight.  Supenor  right  cut- 
pid.  cavity  in  distal  surfjuv.  .\pplie<l  cocaine  and  alcohol,  and 
extracted  pulp  with  no  pain.  Time  nx|uin»<l  to  ana*»thelite  and 
extirpate  pulp,  just  two  minutr^. 

December   .V.— Mr.    A.,   a:'    •• ^-?M»rior   rigb*    ♦'"'t 

bicuspid,  cavity  on   distal   su;..     .  r^        •!   tn  the 

Two  days  lM»f«>re.  I)e«iMnlH?r  <5.  the  |>Atient  had  .i;  .  for  tfvtat- 

ment ;   the  tooth  was  verv  S4'nsitiYc  on  ex»'avaling,  to  •  thin  layer 
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of  decayed  tissue  was  left  over  the  pulp  and  oil  of  cinnamon  sealed 
in  the  cavity.  Patient  returned  next  day,  having  suffered  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  during  which  time  oil  of  cloves  had 
brought  temporary  relief.  On  opening  the  cavity  it  was  found 
extremely  sensitive,  so  carbolic  acid  was  sealed  in  and  the  patient 
asked  to  call  next  day,  the  intention  being  to  apply  arsenic  after 
relieving  the  pulp  of  its  inflamed  condition.  On  presenting,  the 
conditions  were  about  the  same.  What  tissue  remained  over  the 
pulp  was  removed,  exposing  it ;  an  application  of  cocaine  and  alco- 
hol was  made  and  pulp  exposed  more  freely  with  a  bur,  and  after 
a  second  application  extracted,  with  absolutely  no  pain.  This 
case  took  about  eight  or  ten  minutes. 

December  10. — Mr.  E.,  aged  thirty-two,  had  applied  one  week 
previously;  the  superior  right  first  bicuspid,  distal  surface,  con- 
tained a  badly  leaking  amalgam  filling,  and  the  tooth  was  aching. 
The  filling  was  removed  and  an  exposure  found,  which  was  treated 
with  carbolic  acid  and  iodoform  sealed  in  the  cavity,  thinking  the 
pulp  partly  dead,  and  that  after  a  week  its  removal  would  be  quite 
easy.  On  returning  December  10,  however,  it  was  quite  sensitive, 
so  much  so  that  excavation  of  cavity  was  impossible.  Cocaine  and 
alcohol  were  applied,  and  pulp  was  extracted  from  both  canals  with 
very  slight  pain.  The  canals  were  subsequently  filled  with  oxy- 
chloride  of  zinc  and  the  tooth  refilled  with  amalgam. 

December  13. — Mr.  M.,  aged  thirty-two.  Inferior  right  first 
molar,  mesial  cavity,  extending  very  far  under  the  gum;  small 
exposure.  Made  a  number  of  attempts  with  cocaine  and  alcohol, 
cocaine,  alcohol,  and  formalin,  and  cocaine  and  vapocaine,  but 
each  on  pressure  produced  extreme  pain,  which  continued.  After 
persevering  for  about  a  half-hour  or  more,  the  pulp  finally  sub- 
mitted and  the  canals  could  be  entered  painlessly,  but  in  this  case 
the  time  required  and  the  agony  produced  would  not  seem  to  render 
the  treatment  justifiable. 

January  6. — Mr.  C,  aged  thirty.  Inferior  right  second  molar. 
On  October  31  a  very  shallow  cavity  was  filled  on  the  occlusal  sur- 
face with  amalgam.  About  November  14  the  tooth  began  to  give 
trouble,  which  continued  until  December  5,  when  the  filling  was 
removed  and  treatment  commenced  to  relieve  the  pulpitis,  which 
was  continued  till  December  12  without  effect.  It  was  then  de- 
cided to  open  into  the  pulp-chamber  and  devitalize.  After  exposing 
the  pulp  an  attempt  was  made  to  relieve  the  congestion  preparatory 
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to  (Ii'vitalization  with  arsonir.  The  pain  di*l  not  w»ii, 
hevr«I,  howrviT,  nn<l  the  pulp  lx*^;an  to  puff  up  through  tli--  •  , 
area,  and  had  all  the  characteriHtir^  of  a  fungoid  pulp,  when,  on 
January  6,  it  vran  decided  to  extract  it  with  the  cocaine  metho<]. 
After  a  ningle  ap|)lication  the  chanil)er  was  o|)ened  with  a  bur  and 
the  pulp  reniove<l  from  lioth  canal**  without  any  pain.  The  car:  /- 
were  subsequently  filled  with  oxychloride  of  zinc,  and  the  cavity 
with  gold. 

January  11. — Mi.sa  H.,  aged  seventeen.  Inferior  left  firrt  molnr. 
cavity  on  mesial  and  occlusal  surface*.  Three  day§  prerioi; 
while  excavating,  there  apjHMired  a  very  slight  exposure,  which  w  i- 
treated  with  acetate  of  morphia  and  carbolic  acid  preparatory  to 
capping,  with  instructions  to  patient  to  n'tum  in  three  days.  On 
her  return  there  lunl  l>e<'n  a  great  deal  of  aching,  so  pulp  extirpa- 
tion with  cocaine  and  alcohol  was  determined  ujKin.  After  T^r*X 
apj)lication  the  pulp-chamlH»r  could  l>e  o|x»ned  and  the  bunx>UH  ; 
tion  removed  with  a  bur,  but  the  canals  could  not  be  entennl.  Two 
other  applications  were  made,  one  to  the  entrance  of  each  canal, 
and  all  tissue  was  removed  with  practically  no  ])ain. 

January  12. — Miss   P.,  aged   twenty-three,  very  nervous.      In- 
ferior left  S4'Cond  bicuspid,  distal  cavity.     ('o<*aine  and  alcoh  •'  ••  —- 
applied  as  usual ;  on  first  |)ressure  considerable  pain  was  pr 
which  left  very  su<ldenly,  and  after  alxnit  one  minute  the  » 
was  freely  opened  witli  a  bur  an»l  |»ulp  extracted  with  no  furt 
pain. 

Same  patient  ft)ur  tlays  later.     Kx|H»«ure  in  superior  led  Uterai 
incisor,   mi>sial  surfac«v     Same  tn>atmt>nt   was  a'  *•  d.  !>ul  on 

slightest  pri»ssure  iiiten.se  pain  was  pnMluce«l,  whi«  n  ^  "•'  •"•*'- 

side;    the  ojMTation  was  tried  repeatedly,  with  the  s;i 
at  last  the  patient  bivame  too  nervous  and  refused  further  attempts ; 
finally  after  some  jx^rsuasion  she  submit t«Hl  to  one  more  trial,  with 
the  assuranc<^  that  it  should  Ik*  the  lant ;  the  pain  '  aa  intenae 

as  In'fore  when  pn»ssun^  was  applieil,  but  sudtlenly  it 
less  and  soon  cea.«M»d  entirely,  when  the  pulp  wa*  extnn  u^  wmifui 
further  trouble. 

January  /.'». — Miss  H.  M.,  ageil  twrntv      Superior  left  flr»t  Ht- 
cuspid,  tlistal  surface.    After  one  ap:  u  \\\o  pulp  wa*  of 

although  with  some  little  pain. 

January  16. — Mis«  S..  agini  twenty-two      lnfent»r  r; 
molar,  cavity  otxdusal,  exjxwurv  small,     .\fter  oih*  a|M»' 
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pulp  was  removed  without  any  pain.     Canals  were  filled  one  week 
later  with  oxychloride  of  zinc^,  and  the  cavity  with  amalgam. 

January  11. — Miss  L.,  aged  twenty-four.  Superior  left  second 
bicuspid,  mesial  cavity.  Made  five  or  six  trials,  but  each  proved  so 
painful  that  further  attempt  was  abandoned  and  arsenic  resorted 
to. 

January  18. — Miss  H.,  aged  twenty.  Superior  left  second  bicus- 
pid, distal  cavity.  Made  one  application  and  removed  pulp  with- 
out pain. 

January  19. — Miss  D.j  aged  sixteen.  Inferior  right  first  molar, 
occlusal  surface;  had  been  treated  three  days  previously  with  oil 
of  cloves  to  relieve  toothache.  After  one  application  of  cocaine  and 
alcohol  the  pulp  was  removed  with  very  slight  pain. 

January  19. — Miss  C,  aged  twenty-eight.  Inferior  left  third 
molar,  occlusal  surface,  large  exposure,  aching  badly.  After  one 
application  the  pulp  was  removed  without  any  pain. 

January  19. — Miss  E.  M.,  aged  thirty-eight.  Inferior  right 
first  bicuspid,  distal  surface;  exposure  at  the  cervical  portion  of  a 
leaking  cement  filling.  Three  days  before  an  application  of  arsenic, 
carbolic  acid,  and  iodoform  was  made,  but  on  attempt  at  removal 
of  pulp  it  was  as  much  alive,  so  far  as  sensation  was  concerned,  as 
three  days  before,  so  cocaine  treatment  was  used  and  pulp  removed 
with  no  pain. 

January  25. — Miss  K.,  aged  seventeen.  Superior  right  first 
bicuspid,  distal  cavity.  Oil  of  cloves  had  been  sealed  in  two  days 
before,  giving  entire  relief,  although  previously  it  had  ached  badly. 
After  one  application  of  cocaine  and  alcohol  the  pulp  was  removed 
from  both  canals  absolutely  painlessly,  although  coming  out  in 
shreds. 

February  6. — Miss  C,  aged  eighteen,  very  nervous.  Inferior 
left  second  molar,  occlusal  exposure.  Made  a  number  of  attempts 
with  cocaine  and  alcohol,  but  the  pain  on  pressure  was  so  great  and 
continued  that  the  treatment  had  to  be  abandoned  as  a  complete 
failure  in  this  case. 

February  13. — Miss  I.,  aged  seventeen.  Superior  left  first  bi- 
cuspid, distal  surface,  pulp  congested.  One  application.  No  pain 
at  all  upon  extraction. 

February  IS. — Miss  0.,  aged  eighteen.  Inferior  left  second 
molar,  mesial  cavity.  Required  three  applications,  but  was  ex- 
tracted almost  painlessly. 


Etirfniion  of  Livimj  Pulp.n  untirr  fWaint — Zrrlintj.  h^ 

March  1. — Mrs.  L.,  aged  forty.     Inferior  riK^Jt  Iirf»t  b. 

distal  cavity,  pulp  exposed  and  bleodinjr  durir  -     ^  •  - 

plied  cocaine  and  alcohol,  an<l  extractcMl  pulp  w... 

March  21. — MiH»  M.,  ap'd  twenty.     Superior  . 
pid,  cavity  including  mesial,  distal,  and  occlusal  surfaces;    f\\^\\i 
mesial  exposure,  pulp  congested.     After  first  application  the  ex- 
posure was  enlarged  and  a  second  treatment  applied,  after  which 
the  pulp  was  extractecl  with  no  pain  at  all. 

This  makes  a  collection  of  thirty-eight  rases  given  in  the  order 
in  which  they  presented,  accepting  the  conditions  as  they  appeared, 
without  any  attempt  to  shirk  apparently  unfavorable  caaes. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  say,  but  leave  it  to  joar  judgment, 
whether  or  not  from  the  list  of  conditions  given,  together  with  the 
results  obtained,  the  treatment  is  worthy  of  being  advocated.  To 
myself  it  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory. 

I  should  like  to  ap])en(l  to  the  alM)ve  a  few  words  on  a  method 
we  have  more  recently  been  using  in  an  experimental  way  to  anes- 
thetize pulps,  which  is  the  injection  of  chloroform  with  the  hypo- 
dermic syringe,  using  a  very  fine  needle.  By  bringing  the  ne»'«i It- 
point  just  to  the  exposed  tissue  and  immediately  forcing  a  drop 
of  chloroform  on  to  the  tissue,  at  the  same  instant  also  forcnju' 
the  needle  point  into  it,  together  with  additional  chlon^form.  Tlie 
n(»e<lle  nuiy  in  this  way  l)i»  forced  with  little  or  no  pain  well  into  it, 
when,  after  a  few  drops  of  additional  chloroform  have  boon  in- 
jected, the  pulp  can  instantly  be  extracted  without  the  *! 
sensation.  It  re<{uire8  no  waiting  after  injecting,  and  all  apphancea 
should  previously  Ik-  prepari'd,  such  as  the  engine  with  bur  to  o\**'Ti 
the  pulp-chaml>er  freely  if  necessary,  and  whatever  extracton  or 
broaches  are  to  be  used. 

I  have  recently  very  successfully  taken  pulps  fr«»m  inriwir*, 
cuspitls,  bicuspids,  and  molars  without  n*ganl  to  th«  -  f 

pulps;  also  where  any  sensitive  tissue  has  Uvn  left  in  rtw>t-can.iU 
with  the  rest  of  the  pulp  dead  and  |H»rhaps  removcil.  if  the  ix'^^lle 
point  can  be  inserted  and  a  few  dn>|)(»  of  c'  '  »n.  llir 

pn»viously  siMisitive  tissue  can  U  te<l  wiinuui  ?in^^  j-aiu.  whilr 

previously  |H'rhaps  the  hcnsittN' :  -as  ao  great  aj  to  make  m- 
trance  with  a  broach  im|K>sj«ii.i.  I  am  uaiiig  this  method  quit, 
extensively  at  present,  although  time  has  not  pormittinl  the  gmllirr- 
ing  of  data  to  be  presenttnl  herewith. 

Mention  of  it  is  made  at  this  time  with  the  ho|ie  that  iOOM  of 
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those  present  may  try  it  and  find  it  in  very  many  cases  even  prefer- 
able to  the  cocaine  and  pressure  method.  Where  a  patient  presents 
with  an  exposed  pulp  and  a  violent  toothache,  the  pain  can  be  almost 
instantly  relieved  by  this  treatment,  and  after  the  injection  the  pulp 
can  be  extracted  without  even  the  slightest  sensation. 


SOME  METHODS   OF  EXTIRPATING  PULPS  AND   SUB- 
SEQUENT TREATMENT.! 

BY    DR.    JAMES    B.    LOCHERTY. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — The  many  cases  indicating 
the  employment  of  arsenous  acid  preparations,  or  some  other 
method  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  dental  pulp,  owing  to 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  it,  are  in  a  measure  some  excuse  for 
the  numerous  papers  which  have  been  presented  before  the  differ- 
ent societies  from  time  to  time,  and  with  your  kind  indulgence  I 
will  submit  the  following  paper,  in  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  set 
forth  as  briefly  and  concisely  as  possible  some  of  the  methods 
adopted  in  extirpating  pulps,  theories  regarding  such  methods  as 
to  the  danger,  if  an}^,  which  might  possibly  attend  the  use  of  cer- 
tain agents  employed  for  that  purpose,  and,  finally,  some  considera- 
tions respecting  the  subsequent  treatment  after  the  removal  of  the 
pulp. 

For  convenience  the  methods  will  be  classified  as  medicinal 
and  surgical.  Under  the  former,  arsenous  acid  preparations  will 
be  considered,  while  in  the  other,  or  surgical  method,  cocaine,  sepa- 
rately or  in  combination  with  some  other  agent,  will  be  men- 
tioned. 

As  to  the  medicinal  treatment :  For  many  years  arsenous  acid 
preparations  have  had  many  advocates,  and  those  who  have  had  a 
long  and  varied  experience  in  the  use  of  them  have,  by  making 
applications  judiciously,  destroyed  the  pulp  in  a  practically  pain- 
less manner,  while,  again,  many  practitioners  have  contended  that 
its  employment  should  be  dispensed  with  and  a  suitable  substitute 
used. 

!  Read  before  The  New  York  Institute  of  Stomatology,  April  3,  1900. 


Stnnr  .\ftihodA  of  f.i-tir}hif»nn  PuffM — L-nh-rfu  .V»l 

Several   months  ago  a  paper  ttp]R-artnl   in  the  Utnlal  ' 
on  tlip  UHOft  of  arr*pnous  arid,  by  an  advtM'atc,  in  which  h«- 
that  it  wan  'Mess  jiainful  ami  h'j*>4  (lan^crouM  to  <h*nf  •' 
the  general  Iwalth  of  the  patient  than  mime  of  thr  n 
aA  8ubstitut(*s."     He  al8o  8tate<l  that  **\i  \%  a  %\i 
servative  method,  and  although  it  ha«  been  ahuMxi  in  fwjnie  in- 
stances through  carelcsf*nr>>  and  ignorance,  yet  an  intelligent  appli- 
cation of  it  \6  legitimate  and  M-ientific  practici*;"  and  a? 
things  was  a  formula  for  an  arsenou.t  acid  pa-^te.  al^o  the  ti 

tie  actions  of  the  respective  drugs  emplnyetl  iheri'in  and  th»    

factory  results  obtained ;  and,  in  concluding,  the  writer  stated 
that  if,  through  carelessness  of  the  patient  or  from  other  catue, 
the  |>eridental  membrane  becomes  intlamcMl,  by  applying  liquid 
dialyz(>d  iron  the  toxic  effect  would  cease,  as  the  an»enous  acid  would 
form  arsenite  of  iron.     While  another  practitioner,  op)Mi«ed  to  the 

use  of  arsenous  acid,  stated  that  the  practice  of  appl\" :_ ....  ...^ 

CHcharotics,  such  as  arsenous  acid,  should  always  be  ..     ...  \ 

the  appliances  an<l  facilities  now  at  the  command  of  i*r«»rr  dent  >: 
**  The  use  of  such  agents  is  wholly  unnect*«sary,  an':  ally  to 

when  it  is  considered  that  the  most  serious  results  follow  their  u^ 
in  some  instances,  in  either  the  immediate  or  remote  futun>,  and 
es|M'eially  in  the  cases  of  those  highly  susct^ptible  to  the  \>> 
intluenees  of  ars<*nous  acid  or  similar  agents;    s|HHMtie   »•■ 
some  instances  ocrurring  in  twenty-four  hours.     The  n 
ever,  may  in  other  cases  be  delayed  for  weeks  or  months  befor« 
manifesting  anv  action  in  a  marked  nuinner." 

Now,  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  just  quoteil  are  simply  \\ 
trations  of  tlu*  widi'ly  dilTerent  views  which  are  n 
subjtrt,  and  while  we  an*  loath  to  Udieve  that  «u»  u 
are  universally  held  by  all  the  men*'"  «■-  .>f  our  pr»»: 
still  there  are  a  vast  numln'r  who,  .  .ng  to  their  \ 

enct's,  would  n^adily  take  sides  with  one  of  the  above  view*;    but 
were  one   to   hnik   at    the   subjivt   dispassionately,   the 
would  probably  be,  that  in  Iwth  the  nuilicinal  and  surgitiil 
there  ts  much   to  Ik»  commended, 
nu'thod  b«»  adopted  which  ha.n  n\tMH\  i...    i. 
successfully.    n«)twith,Htanding    that    the    pt 
logical  action  of  any  partHular  agent  may  be  fraught  with  n 
danger.     Hut  in  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  the  exUrpaiioo  of  ih*- 
dental   pulp.    \\w   first   consideration   should   be   the   ose  of   that 
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method  which  will  be  the  more  scientific;  that  is,  not  only  should 
the  manner  of  application  be  thoroughly  understood,  but  also  cer- 
tain considerations  regarding  either  the  physiological  or  pathologi- 
cal action  of  the  agent  or  agents  employed  in  the  treatment;  also 
as  to  which  is  the  more  favorable  condition  present  for  the  future 
preservation  of  the  tooth-structure  after  the  extirpation  of  the 
pulp. 

In  considering  the  medicinal  method,  the  principal  agent  being 
arsenous  acid,  a  standard  work  informs  us  that  it  is  a  powerful 
caustic;  an  internal  dose  is  a  very  severe  gastro-intestinal  irri- 
tant, in  minute  doses  a  gastric  stimulant  causing  dilatation  of 
the  gastric  vessels.  As  to  its  effect  upon  circulation,  it  says,  "  The 
rapidity  and  force  of  the  pulsation  is  lessened  until  it  finally  stops. 
It  is  eliminated  by  the  urine,  the  alimentary  canal,  the  skin,  the 
saliva,  the  milk,  and  even  the  tears;  it  may  be  found  many  years- 
after  death  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  taken  it  in  life.  Dose, 
one-sixtieth  to  one-tenth  of  a  grain.  As  a  drug  it  certainly  in 
some  way  alters  the  condition  of  the  sufferer,  and  is  vaguely  called 
an  alterative.^^  Of  course,  the  above  is  in  general  therapeutics.. 
Its  action,  however,  may  be  considered  a  purely  local  one  when 
confined  to  the  pulp-cavity  and  used  in  infinitesimal  quantities. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  its  being  a  strong  irritant  that  many 
practitioners  believe  that  its  action  distends  the  vascular  tissues, 
which  causes  the  pulp  to  be  destroyed  by  strangulation.  One 
writer  in  Items  of  Interest,  for  May,  1898,  says  that,  "  most 
vasomotor  nerve-fibres  of  the  sympathetic  system  having  been 
found  to  possess  constrictor  and  dilator  functions,  when  injured 
or  acted  upon  by  certain  medicinal  agents  the  vasodilator  func- 
tion persists  for  some  time  longer  than  the  vasoconstrictor  action  ;'^ 
he  suggests  that,  "may  we  not  find  in  this  fact  an  explana- 
tion of  arsenous  acid  in  the  destruction  of  the  pulp?^'  "the  first 
action  being  the  paralyzation  of  the  vasoconstrictor  fibrils;  the 
vasodilator  function  continuing,  the  blood-vessels  becoming  rap- 
idly engorged,  the  pulp  dies  from  exhaustion."  While  another 
theory  is  that  arsenous  acid  forms  a  chemical  combination  with  the 
haemoglobin  of  the  blood,  called  arsen-hsemoglobin,  and  through  its 
toxic  power  causes  structural  degeneration  of  the  cellular  elements, 
followed  by  the  death  of  the  tissues  as  far  as  the  arsenous  acid  has 
penetrated  and  formed  arsen-haemoglobin  {Dental  Cosmos,  Sep- 
tember, 1899).    Notwithstanding  our  absence  of  precise  knowledge 
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as  regards  arsenous  acid,  it  haa  certainly  performed  ita  miMion  io 
the  destruction  of  the  pulp;  but  it  is  owing  to  ita  dangerous  prop- 
crticH,  and  aluo  that  i)erinan«'nt  relief  may  be  given  a  patient  su:'^ 
ing  from  a  congested  or  inflanu'd  pulp,  a  relief  not  always  ali'-n  :• 
when  arsenous  acid  is  applied,  until  a  certain  p<»rio<i  of  limu  iiiui 
elapsed, — a  suHicient  jHTiod  to  cause  devitalization  «>^  ""''•  — »'■  »t 
has  caused  us  to  abandon  the  use  of  arsenous  acid  pr- ,  i 

use  the  surgical  method  in  its  stead,  believing  it  to  be  a  more  icien- 
tific  method. 

The  employment  of  cocaine,  either  separately  or  in  combination, 
is,  of  course,  as  you  all  well  know,  not  al*    '       '  '   -ut  dan/- 

As  to  its  action,  we  are  informed  that  *   ■.  .-   the  ar* 

oles,  that  a  two  to  ten  pt?r  cent,  solution  is  -  :it  to  ame^:.. 

tize  the  sensory  nerves,  while  a  larger  dose  is  ii' . .  -ary  to  similarly 
affect  the  motor  nerves."  "  As  to  its  action  u|)on  the  respiratory 
centre,  it  first  stimulates  it,  so  that  the  rapidity  and  depth  of  respi- 
ration are  increased;  but  soon  depression  of  the  centre  followt, 
the  respiratory  movements  bcx^me  feeble,  and  death  takes  place 
from  asphyxia.  There  are,  however,  sevt-ral  anti^lotes  suggested  in 
the  use  of  hydnn-lilorate  of  c<x*aine,  suprarenal  extract  (aa  suggeated 
by  Dr.  Dawbarn),  whiskey,  or  strychnine,  but  in  the  minute  dosca 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  applied  locally  when  necessary 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  dental  pulp,  the  toxic  power  of  cocaine 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum;   in  fact,  •  "  t  us 

that,  in  the  exercise  of  extreme  caution  in  it-  ,ij  the 

slightest  fear  need  l>e  entertained  as  to  any  si-riou.-  -''^ 

to  arise  in  its  u.se  when  extirpating  dental  pulps,  if  th* 
pnrautionary   measure  be  adopted,   which  are,   that  the   ni 
dam  1k»  used  in  every  instance  where  practicable;  conditions  e\ 
ing  where  it  is  impossible  to  adjust  the  rubber  dam.  otlu^r  m*(« 
ures  must  Ix*  employe<l  in  order  to  t^inflne  the  agent  to  tlu*  i 
cavity   in  <piestion   and   avoid   its   U'ing   absorUM   by   tV* 
membrane,  the  great  point  being  t«»  im  ludr  all  inMi«tiir. 
tions  from  the  surrounding  tissues 

Several  metluMls  an*  employed  in  applying  ciKTiino,  such  con- 
ditions, for  instanci'.  as  the  position  of  the  tooth,  location  and 
extent  of  cavity  governing  the  s|H»cial  methml  to  be  adoptc<i  A 
few  typical  cas<»s  will  serve  to  illustmte. 

Taj^k  I.— r|)|MT  ri^lit  cuspid;  ct>nditlon  of  mo»««*»  n^.r^in  it 
was  ndvi«;iil»li'  to  extirpate  pulp:   unnli*'*!  nibl»i»r  tUn» 
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it  to  tooth;  ground  off  enamel  on  palatal  portion  about  on  direct 
line  with  pulp.  When  reaching  dentine  used  drill  (spear  point) 
for  short  distance,  then  applied,  in  this  particular  instance,  vapo- 
caine  (an  etherealized  solution  of  cocaine),  although  a  saturated 
solution  of  cocaine,  or  even  ten  per  cent,  solution,  would  answer 
the  purpose,  but  we  believe  it  is  not  readily  absorbed.  After  a  few 
moments  the  drill  was  again  used  until  sensitive  dentine  was 
reached,  when  the  application  was  repeated,  and  with  an  ordinary 
amalgam  plugger  applied  pressure  to  small  piece  of  unvulcanized 
rubber  to  the  drilled  cavity,  believing  that  in  so  doing  the  cocaine 
is  made  to  penetrate  the  dentine  more  rapidly.  After  allowing 
ample  time  to  elapse  for  the  obtunding  of  the  dentine,  used  co- 
caine on  approaching  sensitive  dentine,  again  applying  solution, 
thus  continuing  cautiously  until  enabled  to  enter  pulp-chamber 
with  practically  no  more  pain  than  a  patient  would  experience  in 
excavating  a  slightly  sensitive  tooth.  The  condition  present  upon 
reaching  the  pulp  seems  to  be  that  the  cocaine  has  constricted  the 
blood-vessels  in  it,  so  that  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  we  are 
able  to  enter  the  pulp-cavity  without  causing  any  hemorrhage 
whatever.  The  hypodermic  syringe  is  then  used,  and  a  ten  per 
cent,  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine,  or  saturated  solution, 
injected,  say  a  drop  or  so,  and  allowed  to  more  completely  anaesthe- 
tize the  pulp.  After  a  few  more  moments  had  elapsed,  was  enabled 
to  enlarge,  by  means  of  rose  bur,  an  artificial  cavity  to  pulp ;  then 
by  aid  of  Donaldson's  nerve-broach,  without  handle,  taken  between 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  by  a  rotary  or  rather  twisting  or  screw- 
ing motion,  was  enabled  to  pass  it  up  alongside  of  pulp  and  extract 
it  in  a  painless  manner.  The  above  instance  is  a  typical  case,  the 
patient  being  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament,  the  operation 
occupying  about  thirty  minutes. 

Case  II. — A  Miss  N. ;  upper  left  second  bicuspid,  cavity  distal 
approximal,  pulp  slightly  exposed;  applied  rubber  dam  and  liga- 
tures to  necessary  teeth  and  then  adopted  the  following  method: 
Used  crystals  of  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine  to  pulp,  allowing  ample 
time  for  absorption,  then  by  means  of  instrument  worked  crystals 
into  pulp-chamber  and  applied  a  piece  of  unvulcanized  rubber, 
using  pressure  to  hold  it  there  for  a  few  momentsj  and  was  then 
enabled,  after  enlarging  the  pulp-canal,  to  remove  the  pulp. 
For  this  method  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Watkins,  of  Montclair, 
who  learned  of  it,  we  believe,  at  the  National  Convention  a  few 
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yearn  n^'o.  We  niu«t  eonfetw  that  the  iiietho<l  of  prr»r<«<liir«*  «lul 
tM-eiii  rather  heroie,  but  it  itt  aj^tonirihing  with  what  rapidity  a  pulp 
may  be  extirpated,  and  at  the  Mine  time  with  but  little  pain,  e^pc- 
cially  if  we  allow  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  for  al^Mirption  of 
cryntaJM  of  corainc. 

Cask  III. — Mr.  H. ;    lowrr  K'ft  firKt  m«»'"-  •■•Ip;   owing  i-  .  *- 
po8ure,  cavity  sli^ditly  intlame*!,  in  thiti  ii  situated  in  the 

mesial  portion,  near  cervical  margin  of  tooth.    In  this  instance  did 
not  apply  rubl>er  dam,  )>ut  by  means  of  bibulous  papers  and  Tarnish 
was  enabled  to  keep  nurrounding  parts  quite  free  from  moisture. 
Upon  removing  filling  on  mesial  approximal  pf)rtion,  was  enabled, 
by  means  of  saturated  solution  of  liydrfH-hlorate  of  cn<*aine,  to  reach 
pulp-cavity  in  a  similar  nuinner  as  n'ferre<l  to  in  Case  I.;    tlurn 
applied  sulphuric  acid   C.    P.   and  ctKaine,  eipial   parts,  to  pulp, 
applying  pressure  by  the  aid  of  unvulcanize<I  rubl>er;  the  sulphuric 
acid,  having  a  great  alVmity  for  water,  seems  to  disintegrate  tlie 
pulp  after  causing  some  little  pain,  not  sutlicient,  however,  to  cause 
the  patient  any  great  discomfort.     By  thoroughly  •    " 
pulp-chamber  1   was  able  to  remove  its  cont«'nts,  an«i 
washing  out  in  a  manner  shortly  to  Ik?  descrilxMl,  applicil  ;.. 
solution  to  the  individual  canals,  applying  pn'ssun*  in  the  i: 
as  before  described,  and  remove<l  contents  from  canals. 

Case  III.  is  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  great  vitality  which  !Mmie 
nen*es  seem  to  possess,  for  the  t<M)th  had  not  only  troublo<l  the  pa- 
tient for  some  months,  but  it  was  also  diHicult  to  extirpate — the 
sulphuric  acid  C.  1*.  with  cix^aine  is  a  formula  that  I  wouh!  not 
unhesitatingly  recommend,  f<»r  there  is  a  |M>ssibility  of  ^..m.  m  n 
attending  its  application;  at  least,  that  has  Uvn  my  «  , 
with  it,  although  it  will  be  found  exivllent  for  extiqMting  ao- 
calle<l  nerve-stum])s  or  filaments  at  the  end  of  root-eanaU;  but  in 
Cases  I.  and  11.  the  methml  may  be  adopteil  and  ■  '  with  uni- 

formly exct'llent  n^sults,  the  duration  of  time  ext  ' 

minuti^   to   an    hour,   de|M>nding    u|>on   existing   •<  ^-t 

course,  many  ntlur  inrthod-*  luiv-    !•««!»  used,  nuch  «  ni- 

trous oxide  gas,  ethylchU»ri»lc,   -  -ric  and  air-', 

various  sucivss,  although  having  use<!  cocaine  a-  -ed  in  the 

above  cases.  es|Hvially  I.  antl  II.,  with  results  tlut  liave  brrn  iW- 
cidedly  satisfactory.     I  am  perfectly  willing  to  o 
ment  until  a  supcrmr  m«*tb«Kl,  es|H»emlly  as  to  \ 
may  1h'  suggested  as  a  Hubstitute.     At  to  the  aub^i^^- 
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in  instances  where  the  pulp  has  just  been  extirpated  and  the  rubber 
dam  is  still  in  position,  the  pulp-canal  is  cleansed  by  forcing 
warmed  distilled  water,  by  the  aid  of  the  hypodermic  syringe,  until 
the  contents  are  thoroughly  removed,  then  partially  wiping  the 
roots.  Sulphuric  acid,  fifty  per  cent,  solution,  is  applied, — i.e., 
equal  parts  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid, — and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
cassia,  care,  however,  being  exercised  so  as  not  to  force  it  beyond 
the  apical  foramen.  After  applying  this  agent  for  a  few  moments 
the  canal  is  dried  by  hot  air,  the  absolute  alcohol  and  hydronaphthol 
are  applied,  and  the  canal  filled  with  chloropercha  and  gutta-percha 
cones.  This  is  the  general  treatment,  although  other  methods  are 
sometimes  adopted. 

The  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  root-canals  has  been  as 
marked  as  other  methods  have  along  similar  lines  in  matters  per- 
taining to  our  profession,  and  all  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  surgically  cleanse  the  canal.  There  have 
been  many  excellent  instruments  devised  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
shape  of  improved  highly  tempered  nerve-broaches  and  nerve-canal 
drills,  to  remove  organic  matter  which  might  cause  trouble  at  a 
future  time,  yet  the  physical  characteristics  presenting  themselves 
in  the  form  of  tortuous  or  irregular  canals  confront  us  with  a  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  thoroughly  remove 
the  pulp  in  its  entirety.  What  is  the  best  method  of  treatment  to 
adopt  ?  Of  course,  if  we  can  employ  an  agent  which  will  chemically 
change  the  remaining  contents  of  the  canal  into  a  permanent  sterile 
condition,  that  will  no  longer  be  a  source  of  much  annoyance.  We 
still  have  to  consider  one  or  two  points  suggesting  themselves, 
which  are  the  albuminous  matter  in  the  dentinal  tubuli,  the 
methods  used  in  attempting  to  place  these  tubuli  in  an  aseptic  con- 
dition, the  manner  in  which  agents  act  producing  asepsis,  and  their 
germicidal  power  and  stability. 

An  authority  some  time  ago  stated  that  investigation  tended  to 
show  that  the  absorption  of  liquids  into  the  dentinal  tubuli  was 
by  osmotic  action,  and  that  coagulants  soluble  in  water  would  dif- 
fuse through  tooth-structure,  and  also  that  oleaginous  non-coagu- 
lants also  passed  through  the  tooth-structure,  although  slowly  in 
the  presence  of  water  in  serum  albumin;  farther  on  stating  that 
the  function  of  water  in  the  tubuli  was  necessary  as  a  carrier  of 
medicinal  agents. 

This  point  was  simply  made  touching  upon  what  we  believe 
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tho  imp^jrtancc  of  moisture  or  water  !>*lf»  '  f.r.^r.f   I'n  ft...  fnl.Mi; 
at  least,  of  the  root,  to  anflint  un  in   i 

except  in  inntancefl  where  air  prejwure  is  used.    A<  to  i\\<»  antiitep- 
tic  propcrtieii  of  agcnt«,  it  \&  well  known  that  under  it  con- 

ditioHH  their  action«  vary  greatly,  as,  for  instance,  the  action  of 
iodoform,    in   cultun*    niodiums,    b^'in^    an    indifferent 

while  in  diseased  eondition  it  nmnif«'sts  str .,....; 

"The  power  of  antiseptic?*  (le})ends  ujxin  tl.  a 

they  act,  the  medium  in  which  they  are  di— -  .•  1,  the  f"  of 

the  solution,  the  time  given  them  to  act,  and   micro- 
present  in  the  substances  to  which  they  are  added."     This  being 
the  case,  it  behooves  us  to  use  such  ant:  in  our  tr  *  as 

will  be  quick  in  action,  at  the  same  time  !••  -    ,  .  » 

and  while  I  believe  we  have  not  yet  been  a!-  . 

with  the  latter  (|uality,  yet  we  are  fortunate  in  having  ni.i 
command  to-day,  the  application  of  which,  if  the  proper  surgical 
work  l)e  performed  at  the  beginning,  will,  in  almost  ever)*  instance, 
place  the  canal  in  a  thoroughly  aseptic  condition ;  then  by  a  suit- 
able root-filling,  the  patient  will  have  a  tooth  which  will  cause  him 
in  a  vast  majority  of  instanct's  no  further  trouble  in  this  directioo. 


DKNTAL  W()I:K   AM()N(}  THK   IM)()I{:    MOW  CAN    IT 
BK8T  BE  ACCOM  PMSIIKI)?* 

IIY    II.    A     KKM.KY.    IVMH  .    IHJHTLAXD,    MB. 

I    AM    |»l«'a>i'«l   to  apjitar   iMinjr    >i.ii    in  dlMniW   tV» -.».-«   of 

dental  work  among  the  jMHir,  U'eause  it  in  a  que.'»tn»n  :  ver 

nunh  you  nmy  indivitlually  have  thought  ujhmi  it.  if  I  am  to  judg« 
by  my  reading  of  the  dental  journals,  has  nn^eiviMl  almost  no  atten- 
tion  at  our  society  mcN^tings. 

I  hope  to  make  this  a  dis4nission  in  whieh  ti 
only  the  o]M'ning,  for  my  study  of  t)  • 
well-defined  opinions  whieh  I  ean  gi^-   ;■•'.  « 

that  they  are  right  and  final,  nor  has  the  pr  I 

have  had  in  this  work  given  n*?*ults  any  moft»  rt  In  my 

'  Krn.l  l»o(orr  thr  Northwmlrrn   iVnUl   .\M«*ri«fion    iKloWr.    M'W 
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consideration  of  the  social  and  ethical  side  of  the  question  those 
of  you  who  are  familiar  with  your  Spencer,  Huxley,  and  Mills  will 
recognize  that  I  have  drawn  from  their  works  quite  largely.  x\lso 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  consider  general  charity  and  its  data,  and 
from  that  reason  to  dental  charity,  because  there  are  no  data 
upon  dental  charity  at  my  hand  except  the  small  amount  deducted 
from  my  own  experiments. 

I  have  said  this  subject  has  received  but  little  attention  at  our 
society  meetings,  but  in  1896  R.  C.  Newton,  M.D.,  read  a  paper, 
which  stands  out  almost  alone,  before  the  New  Jersey  State  Dental 
Society,  entitled  "  What  shall  be  done  for  the  Teeth  of  the  Poor  ?'^ 
Dr.  Newton  says,  "  A  poor  man  can  have  his  every  bodily  ailment 
and  deformity  gratuitously  treated,  and  that,  too,  by  the  best 
available  skill,  except  his  teeth, — perhaps  the  most  generally  im- 
portant and  necessary  of  all  the  special  organs.  This  long-felt 
want  will  surely  be  filled.  .  .  .  The  higher  position  a  man  at- 
tains in  the  medical  profession  the  more  time  and  thought  must 
be  given  to  charitable  work.  So  the  dentists,  if  they  wish  to  be 
esteemed  by  the  public  generally  as  specialists  of  medicine,  must 
give  their  time  and  skill  to  treating  the  poor.  They  must  do  as 
the  oculists  and  the  aurists  do  or  give  up,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
the  place  which  they  deserve  to  hold  among  their  professional 
brethren.  It  is  willingness  to  give  time,  thought,  and  skill  to  the 
service  of  the  poor  which  has  elevated  and  ennobled  the  profession 
of  medicine.  It  is  this  that  has  made  it  the  most  generally  be- 
loved and  respected  of  all  the  professions.^^ 

In  July,  1896,  I  read  a  paper  before  the  Maine  Dental  Society 
entitled  "What  Dentistry  owes  the  People."  In  that  paper  I 
said,  "  When  a  profession  is  known,  or  believed,  to  be  working  for 
humanity  and  not  for  hire  alone,  then  it  is  upon  a  high  plane  not 
only  in  its  own  estimation,  but  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of 
the  world.  Because  you  need  my  services  I  give  them  to  you,  not 
because  you  pay  me  money.  This  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  should 
work.  Now,  dentistry  does  owe  the  people  something,  and  when 
we  give  them  that  something  we  will  stand  beside  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions. You  all  know  that  dentistry  is  doing  almost  nothing  for 
the  poor.  We  have  no  charitable  hospitals.  You  and  I  do  some- 
thing in  the  charitable  line,  but  are  we  doing  all  that  we  owe  the 
poor?     I  think  not." 

I  will  not  quote  further  from  that  paper  now,  but  I  introduced 
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it  here  for  the  double  purpose  of  c*     ■•-j'  you,  first,  that    t       .<• 

gaiiie  time  Dr.  Newton  was  reading  ^er  I  viVLA  urif  ' 

and  tliat  his  thoughtd  were  nearly  i^         1  by  one  of  i! 

sion.     Ah  a  result  of  ray  work,  of  which  this  paper  wa«  a  part,  a 

free  dental  clinic  wan  opened  in  Portland,  Me.     I>ct  me  quickly 

sketch  ray  experience  in  this  work,  that  you  may  know  ion 

of  the  pn-paration  I  have  had  befr>re  writi'        '  -  it 

occurred  to  me  tliat  dentistry  owed  the  jMNii-i.   -..m.  i,         .        ned 

to  help  pay  the  debt. 

After  sorae  prelirainary  work  the  pajwr  I  have  mentioned  wii 
written  and  read  before  the  Maine  Dental  Society,  and  afterward* 
a  popular  edition,  if  I  raay  so  terra  it,  was  publiithefl  in  one  of  the 
Portland  daily  papers  as  an  aid  to  securing  subAcriptions  for  a 
dental  infirmary. 

Enough  money  having'  b(M»n  8ub8cril)ed,  and  a  hor^-^  ^—ving 
been  offered  us  at  the  Maine  Kye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  a  i:  -  -  atal 
clinic  was  established.  This  infirmary  had  free  clinics,  in  the 
out-patient  depnrtraent,  in  all  the  specialties  of  medicine  except 
dentistry,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  add  our  dental  clinic  to  this 
institution.  With  the  money  donate<l  we  purchased  our  special 
instnniH'nts  an<l  material.  Drs.  D.  W.  Fellows,  S.  A.  Pn  '  V 
and  myself  wire  elected  Surgeons  in  Oral  Surgery  and  T^- 
in  the  out-patient  department  of  the  Maine  Eye  and  I'^r  1  rv, 

and  we  began  our  o]KTations,  each  giving  two  clinics  a 
After  a  year  of  this  work  I  again  read  a  pa|)er  before  the  Maine 
Dental   Society  entitled  "  A   Year's  Work  among  the   Poor/*  in 
which  I  gave  an  account  of  the  workings  of  our  clinic.     And  now, 
gentlemen,   I  come  before  you  with   the  experier  I   prepem- 

tion  to  diseuss  Dental  Work  among  the  Poor;   ilu.«  ,...i  it  bo*l  be 
aceomplislied  ? 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  quotes  IVniocritu*  a«  Mving.  "  If 
you  would  live  at  your  east*,  numage  but  a  few  things/'  and  tlicn 
says,  "  I  think  it  had  been  better  if  ho  had  said.  *  Do  nothing  but 
what  is  neceasary  and  what  is  in  acconl  with  the  rea^m  of  a  s^wial 

being.*  "     For  by  this  rule  a  raan  ha.H  t' '  rwurt*  of  making  hia 

actions  good.     For  the  greater  part  "^  .   \\c  say  nn.!  do  U'ln^ 

unnecessary,  if  this  wen*  but  orax*  r-  '-d  wo  «*v» 

more  leisun*  and  less  «li«»turl»ance.     And  ' 

sets  forwanl  ho  shouM  a>*k  himself  this  qucntion,  **  Am  i  not  upon 

the  verge  of  something  unnivt^ssar)*?"     I  askc*l  myself  thia  quce- 
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tion  three  years  ago,  as  I  may  show,  and  also  my  reply,  by  the 
following  from  my  paper:  "I  simply  mention  these  things  (some 
of  the  evils  of  charity)  to  show  I  realize  the  dangers  of  charity  as 
practised  to-day.  But  however  far  charity  may  have  been  overdone 
in  this  world,  surely  dentistry  has  not  transgressed  that  way/' 
That  was  my  answer  three  years  ago.  I  shall  answer  it  again 
to-day  in  the  light  of  my  added  experience. 

That  you  may  not  think  I  have  suddenly  changed  my  views, 
let  me  quote  from  my  second  paper  reporting  my  year's  work  at 
the  clinic :  "  It  was  when  we  came  to  actually  begin  operations, 
however,  that  we  found  ourselves  face  to  face  with  many  serious 
questions,  and  some  of  these  questions  I  have  not  been  able  to 
answer  to  my  satisfaction  yet."  Nor  has  the  past  year  answered 
them,  though  I  feel  somewhat  more  sure  that  my  beliefs  are  right. 
Lecky  says  charity  really  came  into  the  world  with  Christianity, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  soon  as  it  arrived  came  the 
abuse  of  it.  "  Long  before  the  era  of  Constantine  (a.d.  274-337)  it 
was  observed  that  the  charities  of  the  Christians  were  so  extensive 
— it  may  perhaps  be  said  so  excessive — that  they  drew  very  many 
impostors  to  the  church."  And  it  is  interesting,  while  we  are 
quoting  Lecky,  to  read  that  it  was  a  Eoman  lady  named  Fabiola 
who  in  the  fourth  century  founded  in  Eome,  as  an  act  of  penance, 
the  first  public  hospital;  as  it  tells  us,  medicine  began  its  chari- 
table work  early  in  the  history  of  charity. 

That  there  is  need  of  charitable  work  in  all  the  walks  of  life 
there  can  be  no  question,  but  is  this  charitable  work  being  done  in 
the  way  that  would  best  advance  society?  In  early  societies  there 
went,  along  with  the  dependence  of  inferiors,  a  certain  kind  of 
responsibility  for  their  welfare.  Along  with  gradual  substitution 
of  the  system  of  contract  for  the  system  of  status  this  relation 
has  been  changed  in  such  a  manner  that  while  the  benefits  of  in- 
dependence have  been  gained,  the  benefits  of  dependence  have 
been  lost.  The  poorer  citizen  has  no  longer  any  one  to  control 
him,  but  he  no  longer  has  any  one  to  provide  for  him.  So  much 
service  for  so  much  pay,  and  the  money  having  been  paid  for  the 
service,  no  further  claim  is  recognized.  The  ancient  regime  of 
protection  and  fealty  has  ceased^  while  the  modern  regime  of 
beneficence  and  gratitude  has  but  partially  replaced  it.  May  we 
not  infer  with  tolerable  certainty  that  there  has  to  be  reinstated 
something  akin  to  the  old  order  in  a  new  form?     Already  such 
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moral  ties  arc  in  liome  moaMurc  n'^-.w'ni/.^l.  Already  all  houj»e- 
holders  modtTntely  endriWfd  with  h\  ^  .  fwl  liound  to  care  for 
their  senantM  during  nicknesH,  and  even  corporationji,  that  are  Mid 
to  have  no  houIh,  make  proviHions  for  their  help,  rUie  the  new  rule* 
of  the  Pennsylvania  liailroad. 

The  8oh'  rrquisite  wcnis  to  Ik?  tiuii  u.-ntr«*  wlm  h  thu-  ^h<»w4 
itiielf  here  and  there  irn^Mdarly  should  U*  '  '  ■  •  ••  n.  ral 
activity    hy    the   gradual    di-jipiMaraini-    nf   an.:.  -    f'>r 

distributing^  aid. 

Besides  re-estahlishin^  these  closer  relationships  l>etwecn  su- 
perior and  inferior  which  during  our  transition  from  ancient 
slavery  to  modern  frwdom  have  lapsed,  and  '  "K  ^ 

neficence  back  to  its  normal  form  of  direct  n'lati'n  ' 

factor  and  beneficiary,  this  jHTsonal  administration  ■  ...   „ i 

be   guided    by    immediate    knowledge    of    the    rei^  .    and    the 

relief  would  l)e  adjusted  in  kind  and  amount  to  their  needii  and 
their  deserts. 

When  the  responsibility  fell  directly  on  each  of  those  having 
some  spare  means,  each  would  vii»  the  necejisity  for  inquiry  and 
criticism  and  sufxTvision  ;  so  increasing  the  aid  given  to  the  worthy 
and  restricting  that  given  to  the  unworthy.  l\»ople  who  fbink 
that  the  relations  U'tween  ex|M*nditure  and  prmluction  are  so 
naturally  assume  simplicity  in  other  ndations  among  social  phe- 
nomena. Is  there  distress  somewhere?  They  suppose  nothing 
more  is  rw|uired  than  to  subscril)e  money  for  relieving  it.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  never  trace  the  n»active  efTet'ts  which  charitable 
donations  work  on  bank  accounts,  on  the  surplus  cm"  •'»^  fmnkcn 
have  to  lend,  on  the  |)roductive  activity  which  th"  ,  .il  now 
al>stracted  would  have  wt  up,  on  the  numlnT  of  labort^rs  who  would 
have  received  wages  and  wlu)  now  go  without  wagw ;  they  do  not 
jHTceive  that  certain  netvssaries  of  life  have  been  withheld  fmm 
one  man,  who  would  have  exchanginl  usi^ful  work  for  tliem,  and 
given  to  another,  who  |>er«*istently  cva«les  working.  Nor,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  do  they  l«>ok  U'voml  the  immedinte  mitigation  of  mis- 
ery. They  delibirately  shut  their  eyes  t«»  the  fact  tlial  a*  fa«l  as 
they  increase  the  provision  for  th<*s«»  who  Iito  without  labor,  to 
fast  dp  they  increase  the  numUT  of  those  who  live  without  labor; 
and  that  with  ever-increasing  distribution  of  alms  there  oooMi  tn 
ever-increasing  outcry  for  niort*  alms.  And  we  mtial  roMlBbcr  Um 
first  charity  a  |M'rson  will  accept  is  free  mediciU  tr«Uii«it-     P*^ 
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sons  that  cannot  be  induced  to  ask  for  free  food  or  fuel  or  clothes 
will  with  avidity  embrace  the  opportunity  to  obtain  free  medical 
treatment,  and  the  acceptance  of  free  medical  attendance  is  the 
first  step  towards  pauperism. 

There  is  already  a  tendency  towards  what  is  generally  known 
as  nationalism, — a  belief  among  the  common  people  that  the  city 
and  the  State  owe  them  a  living,  and  that  medical  attendance, 
among  other  things,  should  be  furnished  them  by  common  taxation, 
regardless  of  their  financial  standing  as  individuals.  I  will  not 
use  much  time  on  this  phase  of  the  question,  for  I  do  not  think  it 
worthy  of  it  here,  but  let  me  give  you  just  one  item.  One  investi- 
gator of  the  situation  in  the  West,  about  the  time  of  the  last  presi- 
dential election,  gave  it  as  his  honest  opinion  that  uncharitable 
charity  is  more  responsible  for  the  condition  of  things  there  than  the 
silver  question  or  the  tariff  question  or  anything  else.  And  he 
said  further  that  "the  people  of  the  West  (the  common  people 
at  least)  look  to  Washington  and  its  legislation  to  remedy  the  con- 
dition in  the  West  when  help  can  only  come  from  within  them- 
selves.'^ 

Less  objectionable  than  administration  of  poor  relief  by  a  law 
established  and  coercive  organization  is  its  administration  by  pri- 
vately established  and  voluntary  organizations,  says  Spencer.  For, 
though  the  vitiating  influences  of  coercion  are  now  avoided,  the 
vitiating  influences  of  proxy  distribution  remain. 

The  beneficiary  is  not  brought  in  direct  relation  with  the  bene- 
factor, but  in  relation  with  an  agent  appointed  by  a  number  of 
benefactors. 

The  transaction,  instead  of  being  one  which  advantageously 
cultivates  the  moral  nature  on  both  sides,  excludes  culture  of  the 
moral  nature,  as  much  as  is  practicable,  and  introduces  a  number 
of  bad  motives. 

With  this  study  of  general  charity  let  us  approach  the  study  of 
medical  charity  work,  our  nearest  type,  and  dental  charity  work, 
our  special  field. 

Medical  charity  work  is  growing  out  of  the  "  individual  minis- 
tration" that  Spencer  calls  "the  normal  form  of  ministration" 
into  beneficence  administered  by  compulsory,  or  more  often  non- 
compulsory,  social  machinery.  And  I  venture  to  say  it  was  this 
individual  ministration  of  the  older  practitioners  that  made  medi- 
cine the  most  generally  beloved   and   respected   of   all  the   pro- 
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fessions,  and  not  the  niachinen*  of  the  hoepitalfl  and  thf»  infir- 
maries. 

What  I  know  of  niodical  hospitals  and  infinnaries  makes  me 
doubt  if  this  tendency  of  the  medical  proft*H«ion  \%  in  the  right 
direction.     Hut  thin  is  jxThapH  the  on-  more  than  any 

other  I  would  not  like  to  try  to  anHwcr  •nnmniy  to-day. 

That  hospitals  and  infirnmriefi  are  doin^  j^reat  f^ood  there  cmn 
be  no  doubt,  nor,  n^'ain,  can  there  be  any  doubt  they  are  doing 
immense  harm.  Spencer,  after  considering  the  crila  of  general 
charity,  says,  ''  Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  institutions  thooght  by 
most  people  to  be  indisputably  l)onpficial, — hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries." 

The  first  significant  fact  is  that  thirty  |)or  cent,  of  the  people 
of  liondon  are  frequenters  of  them,  an<l  the  largeness  of  this  pro- 
portion makes  it  clear  that  most  of  them  are  able  to  pay  their 
doctors. 

Oralis  medical  aid  tends  to  pauperize  in  more  direct  wayt. 
The  out-patient  begins  by  getting  physic,  and  presently  they  get 
food;  and  the  system  leads  them  afterwanis  to  n|.     '        •     -  . 
niary  aid.     'i'his  vitiating  elTect  is  proveil  by  the  ;...  .  ...... 

the  forty  years  of  \S'M)  to  18G9  the  increase  in  the  number  • 
pital  patients  in  Ix>ndon  has  been  five  times  greater  than  the 
increase  of  poi)ulation,  and  as  there  has  l>een  but  a  very  small, 
if  any,  increase  in  disease,  the  implication  is  obvious.  Mnrvover, 
the  promise  of  advice,  by  the  best  available  skill,  for  n  "  at- 
tracts the  mean-spirited  to  the  extent  that  the  j>oor  an*  ii'w  i-mg 
gratlually  ousted  out  of  the  consul''""  '•.^.m  Kv  u.n.t.,..l,  i«r. 
sons, — twenty  per  cent  of  the  out-p 

given  fals4»  ad<lress<»s  for  the  puri)ose  of  concealing  their  i<i 
Most  of  these  were  without  doubt  imposton,  though  pride  may 
ac(H)unt  for  a  few. 

Two  pa|>erH  written  the  '  ir  by   ii.  ^.  «.  uii  r,  i 

t roller  of  New  York  City,  ano  i     il.  O"  •• -^    y.r... 
ology  in  Columbia  University,  <'i\i'  »"• 

charily  work  of  that  city,     (i  ...  ®' 

public   money   to   private   institutions   ha*   Uvome  a   tcan '  ^     •« 
abuse,  but  we  shall  never  understand  its  stn»ngth  until  we  f 
face  the   fact   that    the   public   has   Uvn   •  it- 

ho|>ing  thus  to  find  a  way  of  i*soa|M»  fnmi  in  ^^- 

atttMids  the  administration  of  public  n^lief  by  , .. 
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cept  when  they  are  incessantly  watched  and  held  up  to  the  broadest 
light  of  publicity  by  the  disinterested  efforts  of  private  citizens. 
If  private  organizations  are  encouraged  to  do  all  in  their  own 
power  under  a  system  wherein  the  State  grants  them  aid  under 
strict  conditions,  lays  down  necessary  rules  for  their  government  and 
guidance,  and  remorselessly  exposes  all  their  transactions,  the  actual 
result  may  be  better  in  the  long  run  than  if  State  and  private  asso- 
ciations proceed  independently  of  one  another,  often  duplicating 
each  other's  work,  or,  if  not  that,  working  at  cross  purposes." 

Coler  says,  "  It  is  easier  for  an  industrious  and  shrewd  profes- 
sional beggar  to  live  in  luxury  in  New  York  than  to  exist  in  any 
other  city  in  the  world."  New  York  City  gives  annually  five 
million  dollars  directly  and  two  million  dollars  indirectly  to  public 
charity.  This  is  almost  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  money  raised  by 
taxation  for  city  purposes  proper. 

More  than  three  million  dollars  of  this  money  is  paid  to  private 
institutions  and  societies  over  which  the  city  has  no  control.  As 
the  city  pays  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  per  year  for  the  support 
of  a  child  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year  for  an  adult, 
and  as  the  children  are  in  excess,  this  sum  would  feed  and  clothe 
more  than  forty  thousand  people.  Of  the  five  million  that  New 
York  City  spends  directly  in  charity,  two  million  is  absorbed  by 
salaries  and  expenses,  some  institutions  spending  sixty  to  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  money  granted  in  salaries  and  one  ninety-four  per 
cent.  These  figures  show  something  of  what  Spencer  calls  the  cost 
of  social  machinery;  and,  Coler  says,  there  is  no  evidence  they  are 
dishonest,  but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  conducted  by  men  and  women 
whose  motives  are  good,  but  who  have  no  experience  or  practical 
knowledge  to  fit  them  for  the  management  of  a  charitable  institu- 
tion. They  are  easily  imposed  upon  by  professional  beggars,  and 
in  most  cases  fail  in  their  well-meant  efforts  to  reach  and  relieve 
the  deserving  who  are  in  actual  need. 

Coler  admits  that  when  the  city  expends  its  money  itself  it 
does  not  do  much  better,  for  of  the  two  million  spent  that  way 
five  hundred  thousand  is  paid  for  salaries.  For  every  five  dollars 
paid  by  the  city  treasurer  to  relieve  the  sick  and  destitute  two 
dollars  is  absorbed  by  the  salary  and  expense  account.  As  seen 
by  Coler,  the  chief  abuses  of  the  present  system  of  public  charity 
"  are  the  extravagant  expenditures  for  salaries  and  the  steady  and 
rapid  increase  of  pauperism,  due  to  the  misdirected  efforts  of  the 
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inexfKjrienccd  pcrw)n«  who  control  bo  many  of  the  f^rnallcT  locietiet 
that  receive  city  money."  How  ji^reat  this  increajie  ha3  bo<»n  it 
shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  two  !iun<ln»<l  and  twenty  cliahtable 
societies  of  New  York  helped  by  the  city  over  one  hundred  htkxe 
been  orpin izi-d  in  the  pa^t  ten  years. 

>fany  of  thr  ^'nat  American  cities  can  nhow  a  better  resnlt 
than  New  York,  but  Giddin^'H  says  this  is  due  almmt  wholly  to  the 
enormous  extension  of  private  as  over  against  public  charity  in 
these  other  cities. 

These  ex|)eriences  unite  to  show  that  whatever  benefits  flow 
from  hospitals  an<l  infirmaries  are  accompanied  by  grave  eviU, — 
evils  s(»nH'tinics  j^n-atcr  than  the  iK-nefits. 

They  force  on  us  tlie  truth  that,  be  it  c«)mpulsory  or  non-com- 
pulsory, 8(K'ial  nuuhinrry  wastes  jxiwcr  and  works  other  effects 
than  those  intended.  In  {iroportion  as  beneficence  operates  indi- 
rectly instead  of  directly,  it  fails  in  its  end,  says  Spencer.  Benefi- 
cence which  takes  the  form  of  giving  material  aid  to  those  in 
distress  ha.s  the  best  eflfetts  when  individually  exi-rcised.  It  is 
true,  however,  individual  iKiieficence  often  falls  short  of  the  re- 
quirements, often  runs  into  e.vcess*^,  and  is  often  wn)n''v  .lir.^  f.^. 
At  any  rate,  it  must  be  admitted  that  individual  mi  to 

the  |)oor  is  the  normal  form  of  ministration;  and  that  made  more 
thoughtful  and  careful,  as  it  would  be  if  the  entire  responsibility 
of  caring  for  the  poor  devolved  u|)on  it,  it  would  go  a  long  way 
towanls  im*eting  the  mi'ds,  esixH-'ially  as  the  ne«  '  Id  be  greatly 

diminished  when  there  had  been  exchnled  the  urim-  i.iily  genemtwi 
poverty  with  which  we  are  surroun<letl. 

"Within  the  intricate  plexus  of  social  relations  surrounding 
each  citizi'n  there  is  a  special  plexus  more  familiar  to  him  than 
•ny  other.  Kvery  one  who  can  afford  to  give  assistaiux'  is  bruught 
by  his  daily  activities  into  imnu'tliate  c«»ntact  with  a  cluster  of 
those  who  are  severally  liable  to  fall  into  a  state  .  "  ■  -  '  -  -d; 
and  there  should  1m'  n*et»gni/.ed  a  claim  possc»»**-^  '  f 

of  this  particular  cluster." 

Can  the  evils  U»  eliminate<l,  and  would  htwpilaU  ami  infirma- 
ries then  be  the  best  meilia  for  extending  metlical  and  dental  aid 
to  the  jKHir?     I  have  my  iloubts  whether  all  the  e\  d- 

nated.  but  I  am  quite  certain  if  they  could  we  won  ~i 

the  best  system   for  doing  charitable  work  in  ro«Ki.» . 
tistrv  as  well. 
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Where  my  doubt  arises  is,  with  the  evils  it  seems  possible  to 
eliminate  removed  and  those  it  seems  impossible  to  eliminate  re- 
maining, would  hospitals  and  infirmaries  then  be  the  best  solution 
of  the  question?  Of  course  the  greatest  evil  is  the  use  of  them  by 
the  people  who  are  able  to  pay,  thus  working  all  the  harm  that 
any  misdirected  charity  does.  How  great  this  use  of  them  by  the 
well-to-do  people  is  I  have  shown.  I  believe  this  evil  can  be  reme- 
died. Much  thought  is  now  being  given  to  this  subject,  and  it 
seems  simple  enough  to  devise  a  method  that  will  make  at  least  a 
vast  improvement  here. 

Dr.  Clarence  J.  Blake,  of  Boston,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  A  Hos- 
pital Clearing  House,"  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  last  June,  recommends  a  clearing  house  for  hospitals,  and 
says,  "  A  clearing  house  in  other  lines  of  business  (than  banking) 
has  come  to  be  a  central  bureau  not  only  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  balances,  but  for  such  co-operative  investigation 
as  may  constitute  it  a  bureau  of  information  as  well;  and  it  is 
readily  conceivable  that  the  establishment  and  maintenance  by  hos- 
pitals in  a  large  city  of  an  officer  to  whom,  or  a  bureau  to  which, 
there  could  be  referred,  for  more  leisurely  investigation,  pecuni- 
arily doubtful  cases,  would  not  only  relieve  the  individual  adminis- 
trator of  a  part  of  a  most  unwelcome  task,  but  would  in  time  become 
a  channel  through  which  there  should  flow  interchange  of  ideas, 
and  from  which  there  should  emanate  to  the  public  instructive 
information  as  to  the  rights  as  well  as  the  obligations  of  hospitals." 

Dr.  Emma  Culbertson,  some  years  ago,  referring  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  unworthy  from  these  charitable  institutions,  says,  "  The 
sifting  out  of  improper  cases  is  a  complicated  and  delicate  task. 
Experience  seems  to  prove  that  it  is  better  to  delegate  such  investi- 
gation to  a  single  official  in  each  institution.  Much  economy  of 
effort,  however,  with  greater  increased  efficiency,  will  result  from 
the  establishment  of  a  central  bureau  to  which  all  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  the  city  should  report,  and  in  which  the  information 
collected  will  be  easily  accessible."  This  would  make  it  impossible 
for  impostors  refused  at  one  institution  to  obtain  admission  at 
another  less  careful,  and  establish  a  black-list  of  impostors. 

Another  very  grave  evil  is,  the  clinicians  are  responsible  for 
the  admission  of  large  numbers  of  impostors  through  their  un- 
seemly desire  to  show  in  the  annual  report  large  clinics  instead  of 
aiming  at  pure  ones.     They  should  be  encouraged  in  their  efforts 
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to  do  a  larg<>  amount  of  charitable  work,  but  nothing  can  cxctue 
them  for  taking  aH  charity  patients  those  known  to  be  able  to  {mj, 
or,  if  th(.>re  is  only  a  suspicion,  of  taking  them  without  thorough 
investigation. 

Still  another  tvii  \a  that  so  many  of  tlic  ho-:  an«l  inlinna- 

ries  either  receive  a  patient  a!)sohiteIy  without  cijar;;e  or  eliM*  will 
not  receive  him  at  all.  True  charity  dem  »'"^-  »'« •'  ■•  "h  case  should 
be  individually  examined,  and  that  the  {  i  pay  as  near 

the  regular  charge  as  he  is  able.  Where  this  money  should  go  I 
have  not  the  time  to  di.'<cus>^.  I  believe  that  many  institutions  are 
now  charging  a  small  fee,  hut  this  is  a  very  serious  question. 

Then  there  is  the  vast  amount  of  money  spent  in  the  hosjit.ilH 
which  represents  a  part  of  what  Spencer  calls  "  the  ct»it  of  iMK.ial 
machinery."  Could  the  money  it  costs  to  build  and  maintain  our 
hospitals  and  infirmaries  be  better  used  if  spent  directly  upon  the 
|M)or?  Spencer  thinks  it  could,  but  I  Iwlieve  it  very  doubtful.  I 
think  the  first  three  evils  I  have  mentioned  arc  the  greatest  evils 
of  the  hospitals,  and  with  these  eliminated  I  think  we  would  have 
the  model  which  dentistry  should  use  in  its  charitable  work. 

Now  to  return  to  our  clinic  in  Portlantl.  As  I  have  ?in'  '  '^^^^re 
was  no  attempt  to  advertise  the  fact  we  had  one.     We  b«  dl 

the  work  we  could  do  would  find  us.     We  infornuHl  the  •  »le 

institutions  of  our  city  of  its  existence,  and  in  this  way  secured 
patients  of  known  need  from  the  St.   Klizabeth  Orphan  Asylum, 
the   ^faine  School   for  the  Deaf,  the  Temporary   Home,  and  ihft 
(iospel  Mission,  all  charitable  institutions  of  known  worth.     Also 
the  contributors  to  our  fund  were  ri-tpie-*-  -^  '"  -■  '"^  '■'  "-   '"^   '^*r- 
sons  known  by  them  to  Ik?  needy,  and  \\>                                         ^h- 
out  our  city  were  asked  to  remember  we  were  there  and  always  glad 
to  l)e  of  use  to  them  and  their  wards.     In  this  way  our  clinic  was 
n»markably  free  from  im|>ostors,  and   I   wish  it  could  hav« 
tinned,  but  as  the  Eve  and  Kar  Infinnarv  d          '                          .iro 
now  without  a  home.     We  are  not  able  to  niauiuun  i  -•;.               ir- 
st»lvi»s,  an«l  so  {vrha|»s  this  rxi»'"-iMi.nt  is  «t   aii  ifid       11            :  I 
may  find  in  regard  to  other  !».•  _        -  and  ii                               •  tM# 
one  was  a  rtMuarkably  pure  clinic,  and  that  a  rrnr  small  |^ 
of  patients  reeiMviMl  were  im|>o«iton».     But  then  it  was  a  \'           \\\ 
clinic,  and  one  that  prolmbly  would  n- 
of  imposi'v        ]'       ••                  '  '    '..  II   II   luiii 
wider  n'arinii^  it  «<»uni  ium«-  im-i  «ii.  •''•*  -*•'-  "'  ' - 
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I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  more  about  this  clinic,  but  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  make  that  a  part  of  this  paper.  Did  I  feel 
strongly  that  such  an  infirmary  worked  only  for  good,  I  would 
try  to  re-establish  this  dental  clinic.  With  the  doubts  I  hold  and 
have  here  expressed,  I  hesitate.  But  Huxley  says,  "  Society  is  stable 
when  the  wants  of  its  members  obtain  as  much  satisfaction  as,  life 
being  what  it  is,  common  sense  and  experience  show  may  be  reason- 
ably expected,"  and  I  am  not  sure  dental  society  in  Portland  is 
stable  with  this  dental  clinic  out  of  existence. 

If  we  do  not  consider  dental  infirmaries  as  the  best  means  of 
doing  our  charity  work,  then  it  only  remains  for  us  individually 
to  do  that  which  we  can  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor. 
And  I  really  think  we  can  more  carefully  regulate  our  charity 
work,  each  at  his  own  office,  than  it  is  done  for  us  as  a  part  of  any 
hospital  or  infirmary  as  now  managed.  Again,  we  can  without 
question  at  our  office  fix  a  fee,  regulated  by  the  necessity  of  the 
sufferer,  and  that  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do  at  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Possibly  we  will  be  altogether  much  less  imposed  upon 
at  our  offices  than  at  the  infirmaries;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
lose  much  if  we  lose  the  infirmaries,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to 
set  apart  certain  definite  hours  in  the  week  when  you  would  re- 
ceive charity  patients.  It  would  be  annoying  to  have  them  coming 
in  at  any  time,  and  you  would  not  like  to  have  the  average  charity 
patient  in  your  reception-room  together  with  your  regular  patients. 
I  warn  you  charity  patients  are  just  as  sensitive  to  slight  as  your 
most  aristocratic  patient. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  we  should  give  them  the  same  attention 
as  our  best  patients  receive,  for  it  is  a  great  question  as  to  how  far 
the  fact  of  their  being  charity  patients  should  be  shown  to  them. 
We  should  not  wish  to  take  away  their  self-respect,  and  yet  we 
ought  to  impress  upon  them  some  way  that  they  are  in  a  condition 
they  must  strive  to  rise  above,  a  position  in  which  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  remain. 

I  am  afraid  my  paper  is  already  too  long,  and  I  only  hope  I 
have  suggested  to  you  some  of  the  benefits  and  disadvantages  of  the 
methods  of  doing  dental  charity  work,  and  that  you  will  all  help 
to  do  something  for  the  poor ;  for,  believe  me,  there  is  a  great  need 
that  they  be  taught  how  to  care  for  their  teeth  and  assisted  in 
doing  it  by  competent  dentists. 

Let  me  close  with  a  quotation,  that  I  may  in  my  ending  again 
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BU^po?<t  to  you  tliat  this  paprr  ig  intpn<lo<l  more  a*  ojwninjj  a  dtt- 
cuh.Hioii  than  art  prc'Hfntiii^  i«lra.s  of  iiiim*  known  to  Im?  trutlu.  Sj¥»n- 
ccr  says,  "  Hence  it  ifl  not  to  be  exfiected  that  mode«  of  thinking 
on  social  afTairn  arc  to  be  in  any  conMi<Icrable  fle^rrec  chan^^  by 
whatever  may  be  said  ri»8j)octing  the  social  -  and  its  c]ifYictil> 

ties.  The  only  hope  is  that  here  and  there  out-  may  be  led,  in 
ralmrr  moments,  to  romomlMT  how  largely  his  '    '    '    -'  .ut  public 

matters  have  been  nuulo  for  him  by  circum-'^'         ..  •"   f.r..T.... 

blc  it  is  that  they  arc  either  untrue  or  but  j-  .  tni'». 

"  When  he  reflects  on  the  doubtfulness  of  the  •  .  •  n- 

eralizcs;  when  ho  counts  up  the  |)orverting  sentimenta  fostered  in 
him   by  edueation,  country,  class,   party,  creed,   when  ng 

those  around,  he  sch>s  that  from  other  evid«  .         .  ,^^ 

sentiments  partially  unlike  his  own  there  r.-u.i   ..  he 

may  occasionally  recollect  li<»w  largely  ni^re  aoi  i.!  r- 

mined  his  connections. 

"  Hecollef.'ting  this,  he  nuiy  be  induced  to  hold  those  convic- 
tions not  quite  so  strongly;  may  see  the  nee<l  of  criticism  of  them 
with  a  view  to  revision,  and,  aljove  all,  may  bo  somewhat  loss  c»ager 
to  art  in  pursuance  of  tlu'm.*' 


AS    WK    SKK    IT. 

\\\     Itn.    il.    AI.I»KN    MII.I^,    NEW    N.>i»^ 

In  the  May  numlxT  of  tlie  Pmtal  CtK^mon  a  lilM*nil  outlay  of  con- 
tributions on  what  some  s*v  fit  to  characterize  as  the  1 
subject  of  **  I'        '    (lisease,"  "  pyorrhiea  alvei»lari«t.**     ' 
sor  Harlan  h.4^  ;-  ...wed  nnuh  on  thix  -n'»"'  ^     »•«'  '<• 
tlie  ground  in  a  fairly  lilnTal  manner,  a 

who  have  preooncoived  views.     This  review  retvivw!  duo  attention 
by  several  pn'WMU  at  the  reailing.     T«*o  many  think  that,  Uvausr 
we  difTer.  it  is  always  due  to  pn'judicv.    Too  often  this  r 
but  putting  this  aside,  any  one  who  is  r  *'  'r^-aruii^ 

the  subjeet  cannot  fail  to  find  nni  '    *'    '  "m  ••  i*>  •  tnorv 

profitable  eonnideration.     It  i-^  »^  '»i^«   ''  ^*  rmnarlwd 

by  Dr.  Hhein.  that,  etnild  all  r  -hi 

in  this  dinvtion  come  top'thor  to  confer,  it  wnnUI  hr  found  thai 
there  would  Ih>  mon*  agnvment  than  would 
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It  may  be  found  that  some  speakers  felt  that  the  subject  of 
treatment  did  not  receive  due  attention,  simply  because  it  was  not 
on  the  programme.  It  was  the  etiology  which  was  under  discus- 
sion. We  must  learn  to  take  men^s  views  with  kindness^  when  we 
know  them  to  be  forceful  writers,  and  read  between  the  lines  for  the 
larger  thought  or  meaning.  Dentistry  is  a  youthful  profession  as 
yet.  The  faith  is  strong,  that  we  will  be  able  to  develop  our  own 
needs.  No  one  so  well  knows  as  the  dental  scientist  what  is  required 
to  strengthen  our  ranks.  We  are  not  behind  any  calling  of  pros- 
pective men  that  are  not  yet  through  with  investigations,  and  by 
continued  conferences,  the  exchange  of  views,  and  a  courteous 
demeanor,  solid,  practical  deductions  will  follow. 

Turning  to  the  paper  which  follows  Professor  Harlan^s, — Dr. 
Henry  S.  Nash^s  on  "  Alveolar  Necrosis," — ^we  go  over  it  in  its  pub- 
lished form  and  account  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  papers,  as 
a  whole,  that  has  ever  been  given  upon  the  subject.  This  paper 
deals  precisely  with  a  feature  that  has  been  much  emphasized  by 
those  familiar  with  practical  experience,  because  of  the  utter  ina- 
bility of  the  mass  of  dentists  to  recognize  the  fine  pathological  ex- 
pressions ;  hence  the  neglect  to  deal  with  the  disorder  at  its  initial 
manifestations.  Very  few  practitioners  have  the  ability  by  nature 
or  by  teaching  to  discern  a  surgical  condition.  This  fact  justifies 
the  declaration  that  it  does  not  come  within  the  domain  of  the 
dentist,  but  in  that  of  the  surgeon,  who  may  be  a  dentist.  If  one 
has  not  surgical  talent,  he  cannot  be  a  surgeon.  The  late  Dr.  Eiggs 
often  remarked  that  this  matter  would  not  become  intelligently 
considered  until  it  was  plainly  seen  to  be  a  field  for  surgery.  We 
give  an  illustration  that  we  have  given  before :  The  doctor  was  cor- 
responded with  concerning  a  patient  who  was  to  be  sent  to  him  by  a 
dentist  holding  a  medical  degree;  he  informed  the  doctor  that  it 
was  a  case  of  "  cleaning  teeth  f  the  doctor's  reply  was  that  there 
was  no  need  to  send  the  patient  to  him  for  such  an  operation. 

It  is  our  belief  that  Dr.  Nash  has  stated  it  truly  that  these  initial 
symptoms  appear  and  disappear  according  to  the  fluctuations  of 
systemic  conditions,  but  sooner  or  later  cause  death  of  the  alveolus ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases  a  sequestrum  is  formed. 
We  have  had  two  marked  cases  of  the  process  being  separated  around 
bicuspids.  In  this  field,  so  prolific  with  death  of  the  process,  is  the 
ground  for  the  emphasis  of  the  value  of  Dr.  Eiggs's  discoveries, 
and  which  were  given  to  the  profession.     All  who  know  what  he 
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tauglit,  and  have  practiwcl  it,  will  recognize  it«  true  raluc.  Manj 
hcc  only  '^  tartar/'  and  hence  the  wholesale  neglect  of  these  run. 
They  do  not  take  them  in  hand  with  any  thought  that  they  hare  in- 
ability to  comprehend  a  field  of  surgery  which  they  know  not  how 
to  deal  with.  This  has  long  been  apparent,  and  has  often  been  ex- 
\  and  it  i.s  with  satisfaction  that  one  has  nr  lin  the  field 

».i-.  .iiielligently  confirms  the  ground  that  the  «iii.r  has  so  long 
stood  upon.  It  has  often  Uvn  t^aid  in  puhlic  and  in  private  that  the 
cause  of  such  laxity  of  belief  in  a  n  i  ie  practice  was  wholly 

because  no  effort  was  made  to  meet  the  demand  that  existed  in  thia 
dead  alveolus,  because  it  was  not  rccognizetl.  Just  here  Dr.  Riggs 
dealt,  and  by  a  surgical  operation  with  the  Higgs  instrumenta,  aa  he 
devised  them,  he  removed   this  dead  alveolus  and         '  !e 

wound,  and  nature  came  to  the  rescue.     The  letter  p.i.  •  liie 

revised  edition  of  Dr.  Xa.'^h's  book  (prepared  by  the  v..  .  y  hia 
invitation)  places  decided  emphasis  upon  this  fact.  It  can  be  said^ 
without  fear  of  ever  being  intelligently  dispute<I,  that  Dr.  Xash*^ 
writings  are  giving  us  more  intelligence  than  anything  that  has 
gone  before.  Nothing  is  hazarded  in  repeating  what  has  often  been 
said,  that  if  practitioners  did  not  rtvognizo  the  facts  i>oiT  *    '      it, 

they  would  never  contribute  to  the  skilful  man""""""*  "^  '*'..    h- 

niihuixlerstood  disorder.     Hy  an  intelligent  ii  in  the 

initial  {)hase  of  this  alveolar  disorder  a  vast  amount  of  distreaa  will 
be  saved  to  our  trusting  clientele. 

The  writer  desires  to  place  himself  on  record  with  Dr.  Ntt*h 
concerning  what  he  has  said  about  Dr.  Fr.'  —  that  he 

classifK»s  them  as  functional,  arising  from  aiaxn  «•!  'i  ' '  ''*d 
functioning  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  systen»  It  i*  tl:.-.  -c- 
lieved  it  will  Ik?  so  proved.     I  exprt^ssetl  mys4*lf  «!•  y  but  brictlj 

regarding  Dr.  Talbot's  late  book,  U'lieving.  as  I  did,  I  could  iee  no 
ground  for  his  conclusions  on  the  low  animal  field  that  Iw  waa  in- 
vestigating. Sympathetic  disorders  in  a  human  U'ing  Uttd  ua 
entirely  into  another  reahn  of  mental  nctivi'         '     '  *         ^^o 

lH»aring  in  the  lower  order  of  the  ar '  »0 

indulge  in  evolution  as  dealing  with  i  \» 

plicity  of  error.    Man  can  eh.H*-,.  i.  nd  of  belief,  but  ionie  day 

it  will  be  stHMi  that  he  nuiy  have  * tosmhI  the  Creator's  purpoi<»,  and 
this  supposed  light  will  be  turninl  into  utter  darkncaa,     '1  »y 

seem  a  deviation  and  out  of  plact\  but  I  am  of  the  decidcu  iwiicf 
that  it  is  sadlv  nwd«»d. 
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COCAINE  AND  ITS  EATIONAL  ANTIDOTE.^ 

BY    G.    LENOX    CURTIS,    M.D.,    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  cocaine  is  used  some  excite- 
ment either  pleasant  or  unpleasant  is  manifested.  The  pulse  be- 
comes rapid,  the  breathing  quick  and  deep,  followed  by  headache, 
dryness  of  the  throat,  pallor  of  the  face,  nausea,  and  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  accompanied  by  a  tingling  sensation ;  the  skin  becomes 
clammy,  and  often  great  beads  of  perspiration  form;  the  eyes 
grow  glassy  and  the  pupils  dilate.  When  a  large  amount  of  the 
drug  has  been  ingested,  convulsions,  either  tonic  or  clonic,  may 
occur,  or  collapse  may  follow.  Death  is  due  to  gradual  cessation 
of  respiration. 

Cocaine  is  a  stimulant  to  the  central  nervous  system.  It  in- 
creases cerebral  activity  and  endurance  of  fatigue.  For  genera- 
tions the  natives  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  ate  cocoa-leaves  as  a  stimu- 
lant, and  their  soldiers  were  provided  with  them  to  chew  when 
making  forced  marches.  Scientific  experiments  prove  that  more 
work  can  be  done  after  taking  cocaine.  The  heart's  action  is  accel- 
erated by  cocaine  owing  to  the  direct  action  of  the  drug  on  the 
cardiac  muscle  and  stimulation  of  the  cardiac  sympathetic.  Paraly- 
sis of  the  vagus,  as  in  belladonna  poisoning,  cannot  account  for  the 
increased  activity,  for  stimulation  of  the  vagus  in  a  case  of  cocaine 
poisoning  slows  the  heart,  showing  that  the  latter  nerve  has  not 
been  deprived  of  its  function.  At  first  the  blood-vessels  are  much 
contracted,  which,  with  the  rapid  pulse-rate,  causes  a  marked  rise 
in  the  blood-pressure.  The  cause  of  the  arterial  contraction  is 
stimulation  of  the  vasomotor  centre.  Subsequently  the  blood- 
pressure  falls  from  peripheral  vasomotor  paralysis. 

The  local  effect  of  the  drug  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  termini  of 
some  of  the  afferent  nerves,  particularly  those  conveying  impres- 
sions of  pain  and  touch,  but  the  temperature  sense  does  not  seem 
to  be  affected.     Cocaine  acts  best  on  mucous  membranes.     In  the 
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nose  it  paralyzes  the  sense  of  ftinell  as  well  as  sensation,  but  it  lua 
very  little  effect,  if  any,  on  the  healthy  skin.    >  of 

infiltration  ana^thesia  is  prohahly  the  most  f  I   liare 

found  that  a  weak  solution  of  ctx'aine  is  •  '     in 

work  on  the  mucous  nionihran<\  hut  in  <••  Kfr 

tissues,  and  in  l>one  work,  the  ntrunger  ve. 

I  therefore  une  from  a  ten  pc»r  o<»nt.  to  a  saturated  solution.  The 
great  advantage  gained  by  employing  solutions  of  high  strength 
is  economy  of  time  in  the  operation,  which  to  a  busy  practitioner 
is  important.     In  from  one  to  two  minutes  aft        '  'he 

surgeon  can  proceed  and  the  operation  Ik.'  tompi-  i-  •»  im  mt-  hum*  a 
weaker  solution  would  have  taken  effect. 

The  most  successful  surg(*ons  of  to-day  aim  to  consume  the  least 
possible  time  in  o{)erating,  and  thus  lessen  shock. 

The  opportunities  for  the  use  of  cocaine  are  numerous.  It  if 
effective  in  nuijor  as  well  as  in  minor  operations.  If  more  operators 
would  follow  Schleich's  example,  much  of  the  dis«  '  "  '  Vin- 
ger  of  general  anaesthesia  would  Ix'  averted.     I  pn*»i..  v  »..  me 

will  come  when  ether  and  chl«)rofonn  will  Ik?  held  in  as 

emergency  drugs,  and  that  coi'aine,  or  some  other  local  a:  tic, 

will  supersede  them.  I  am  able  to  do  fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  roj 
work  with  cocaine.  The  principal  objection  to  it  is  its  toxic  effect; 
if  that  can  Ix*  overi>ome  by  an  antidote,  surgery  will  forge  ahead 
an<l  many  nuijor  operations  will  be<x)me  minor  on«»s. 

Cushing  says,  **  Cmaine  is  a  protopIi-Mii.  i...i,..?i  If  .!.-,!mjrf 
the  proto|)lasm  of  nerve-end  organs,  hn  Ba- 

thetic action.     When  a  solution  of  cocaine  comes  in  contact  with 
other  organs,  it  destroys  their  vitality.     Ciliattnl  epithelial  evils, 
leucocytes,  and  spermatozoa  become  motionleta.     Cortical 
cells  lose  their  excitabilil\       ^T    \\\  of  t'  * 

by  even  a  short  e\|M>sure  i<»  ••••.iine.     M..,,  i,,,  ,,i-  ..»  ... 

plants  are  also   retartled  or  entirely  sui>i)n  hh.  ,1   bv  n." 

This  doubtless  jucounts  to  a  greater  or  ral 

languor  that  usually   follows   the  use  of  I 

daily  o|HTations  where  cocaine  is  employed  the  h  ami 

of  the  patient  decline,  and  often  a  morbid 

\  rational  antidote  cannot  !»*•  e\|Hst«d  **^ 

|>oisoning  »>r  destruction.     <>|M'r«itit»n'»  n*"- 

same  patient  every  tlay.  henci-  niMin-  ;    ^  to 

look  out  for  Knal  ill  eff»vts.  w!  X\w  UhuI.  arv  ncrrr  »-:•;• 

4-i 
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A  successful  antidote  must  antagonize  the  paralyzant  effect  of 
cocaine  upon  the  heart,  the  blood-vessels,  respiration,  etc.  It  should 
comprise  in  its  physiological  action  the  merits  of  digitalis  or  stro- 
phanthus,  belladonna,  ergot,  calabar  bean,  etc.  In  its  effect  upon 
the  circulation  and  respiration,  volasem,  which  is  an  extract  of 
violet,  resembles  the  principal  action  of  these  drugs.  Its  effect  is 
manifested  so  quickly  and  surely  that  with  it  any  required  strength 
and  amount  of  cocaine  can  be  safely  used.  Volasem  neutralizes 
the  general  toxic  effect  of  cocaine,  but  does  not  interfere  with  its 
local  effect.  It  stimulates  the  heart's  action  and  contracts  the 
arterioles.  It  stimulates  the  respiration  and  raises  the  blood- 
pressure.  When  administered  immediately  before  cocaine  is  em- 
ployed, it  prevents  the  usual  untoward  symptoms  by  maintaining 
the  respiratory  and  cardiac  functions.  I  have  found  that  where 
volasem  was  administered  in  five-drop  doses,  every  hour,  until 
twelve  doses  had  been  taken,  no  appreciable  action  was  observed; 
but  when  fifteen  drops  were  given  every  half  hour  for  two  hours, 
its  action  upon  the  heart  and  lungs  was  similar  to  the  primary 
effect  of  cocaine,  but  none  of  the  other  cocaine  symptoms  were  ob- 
served. I  have  also  noticed  with  susceptible  patients  that  ten  drops 
would  produce  similar  results  within  a  minute  or  two.  These  cases 
respond  quickly  to  cardiac  stimulants,  and  have  none  of  the  usual 
cocaine  after-effects.  I  found,  however,  that  hypodermic  injection 
of  cocaine  would  immediately  restore  the  equilibrium.  Thus  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  these  two  drugs  antidote  each  other. 

To  show  the  efficacy  of  volasem,  I  will  relate  some  clinical  ex- 
periences. 

Mrs.  A.,  aged  forty,  upon  whom  I  had  previously  operated  under 
cocaine,  was  to  be  operated  upon  again,  this  time  for  the  removal 
of  a  tumor.  When  ready,  I  discovered  I  had  no  volasem,  but  con- 
cluded to  proceed  under  a  four  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine.  I  in- 
jected four  drops  and  waited  for  its  effect.  In  about  two  minutes 
the  patient  showed  unmistakable  toxic  symptoms.  Aromatic  spir- 
its of  ammonia  was  quickly  administered,  and  by  the  time  her 
clothing  was  loosened  alarming  symptoms  appeared.  The  patient 
being  unconscious,  hypodermic  injections  of  digitalis,  whiskey,  and 
strychnine  were  given.  Most  of  the  extreme  symptoms  were  mani- 
fested. Respirations  had  fallen  to  seven  a  minute ;  the  radial  and 
temporal  pulse  ceased,  and  the  heart's  action  was  scarcely  percep- 
tible.   It  required  an  hour's  hard  work  to  restore  the  patient,  and 
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it  was  several  days  before  she  was  in  a  normal  condition.  Two 
weeks  later  I  went  on  with  the  operation,  first  giving  five  drops  of 
volasem  and  a  minute  later  injecting  thirty  drops  of  a  ten  per 
cent,  solution  of  cocaine  into  and  about  the  tumor.  I  completed 
the  operation  in  twenty  minutej*,  the  patient  showing  not  the 
slightest  efTect  of  the  cocaine.  She  expressed  her  astonishment  at 
the  virtue  of  the  antidote. 

Another  phase  of  the  toxic  effect  of  cocaine  and  the  quick  action 
of  volasem  was  recorded  in  my  discussion  of  Dr.  Foster's  paper  on 
cocaine  poisoning,  published  in  the  Dental  Cosmos  for  NoTember, 
1898.  The  patient  was  brought  to  me  by  his  dentist  on  the  ere  of 
my  summer  vacation  in  1898.  As  the  case  was  urgent,  I  con- '  '  * 
to  operate  with  the  doctor's  assistance.  I  prepared  the  Toiuj»t m, 
but  forgot  to  give  it.  I  injecte<l  half  a  drachm  of  a  sntunitwl  tola- 
tion  of  cocaine.    Within  a  few  .•seconds  the  patient  coi  •  d  of  a 

peculiar  sensation  penading  his  entire  body  and  a  tingling  in  the 
extremities.  He  became  unconscious,  and  was  soon  fighting  like  a 
demon.  It  was  with  great  effort  we  prevente<l  his  doing  us  bodily 
harm,  when  suddenly  toxic  convulsions  ix^curred.  I  turned  to  give 
him  more  volasem,  when  I  disct)vi'n.d  I  had  not  given  him  any. 
Trying  o|)en  the  mouth,  I  iM)urt.*<l  the  ten-drop  dose  down  his 
throat.  After  the  laps4>  of  a  minute  the  muscular  rigidity  relaxed, 
and  within  another  minute  restoration  was  complete.  The  patient 
stated  he  had  no  knowledge  of  what  had  happ«*n<Hl.  I  finii^hed  the 
operation,  and  within  an  hour  he  went  to  bin  home,  apparently  none 
the  worse  for  his  «'X|H'rit'nce. 
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A  KK<}ri.\i{  nuvting  of  tho  Institute  was  held  on  T»i«^.?AV  .  Yrn 
ing.  April  3.  1900.  at  the  otlio'  of  Dr.  Ocorge  S.  Al 
Thirtysoventh  Street.  New  York,  the  President.  Dr.  B.  A.  i 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  lead  and  %\ 
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COMMUNICATIONS   FROM    OFFICERS. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Davenport. — It  grieves  me  to  be  obliged  to  inform  the 
Institute  that  our  dear  friend  and  member,  Dr.  George  A.  Max- 
field,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  whom  we  expected  to  enter  largely  into 
our  programme  this  evening,  is  plunged  into  the  deepest  sorrow  on 
account  of  the  recent  death  of  his  only  son,  a  lad  about  ten  years  of 
age.  I  think  it  would  be  fitting,  Mr,  President,  for  the  members  of 
this  Institute  to  give  an  expression  of  their  sympathy  through  our 
secretary  to  Dr.  Maxfield.  I  move  you,  sir,  that  our  secretary  be 
instructed  to  communicate  to  Dr.  Maxfield  our  sympathy  for  him 
in  his  bereavement. 

Motion  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

[The  report  from  Dr.  La  Salle  anent  the  International  meet- 
ing at  Paris  simply  covers  the  official  notices  already  published, 
and  is  too  late  to  be  of  value  to  those  attending  the  International 
Dental  Congress.    It  is  therefore  omitted. — Ed.] 

COMMUNICATIONS    ON    THEORY   AND   PRACTICE. 

Dr.  W.  St.  George  Elliott. — I  wish  to  present  to  the  Institute  a 
new  form  of  sterilizer  invented  by  my  son.  The  apparatus  consists 
of  a  cylindrical  receptacle  in  which  the  instruments  to  be  sterilized 
are  placed.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  a  hood,  after  which  the 
apparatus  is  filled  with  formaldehyde  gas.  I  can  recommend  it  on 
account  of  its  simplicity  and  the  ease  and  quickness  with  which  the 
desired  purpose  can  be  accomplished. 

The  second  appliance  is  a  simple  automatic  cut-off  for  gas  to 
be  operated  by  an  ordinary  alarm  clock  in  shutting  off  the  gas 
from  the  vulcanizer.  The  alarm  being  set  for  the  time  desired  to 
shut  ofi  the  gas,  the  rotation  of  the  alarm-winding  key  releases  a 
weight  on  the  end  of  an  extension  piece  attached  to  the  gas  tap, 
thus  cutting  off  the  gas. 

This  instrument  is  a  broach-holder  which  is  capable  of  holding 
a  broach  at  any  angle  with  the  handle.  It  can  also  be  used  as  an 
odontometer. 

The  President. — I  have  received  a  little  communication  from 
our  friend  and  fellow-member.  Dr.  Barnes,  of  Cleveland.  He  has 
requested  me  to  present  to  the  Institute,  with  his  compliments,  an 
amalgam  crown,  together  with  a  little  paper  descriptive  of  it. 
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DR.    IIAJtN'ES'S   COMMLMLAUU.N. 

Dkar  DocToii. —  I  have  a  new  thing  in  the  shajx-  '.f  a: 
gam  crown  wliich  I  will  Bend  on.  If  you  think  it  of  aullicR-ir 
present  it  to  the  Institute. 

Briefly,  it  is  this:  A  sectional  plaster  model  is  taken  of  the 
crown  of  a  natural  molar  tooth.  Different  models  will  gire  a 
selection  of  crowns,  and  they  can  be  made  in  the  laU>ratory  by  the 
a»<.*<i8tant,  and  kept  on  hand  for  use  at  any  time. 

Quick-Hcttinj?  anial^'am   is  then  burnirthe<l  to  thi-  •.i'i«-»  »)f   •    • 
model,  leaving  the  centre  hollow  and  a  hole  thr.,ii  'I.  f)«..  ..ntr.      f 
the  crown.    When  the  amalgam  has  set  it  is  p^- 
a  hollow  amalgam  crown  which  may  be  .^et  upon  a  badly  • 
root  with  quick-setting  amalgam. 

The  root  is  prepared  a.<»  for  any  large  filling,  with  pins  ext» 
ing  into  the  coronal  portion;   a  crown  is  8elcH'te<l  of  the  •  o 

and  shape;  a  narrow  hantl  of  phosphor  bronze  is  placeii  .u^-ui  iit« 
cervical  portion  of  the  root,  extending  up  to  hold  the  crown  lo 
position.  Prepare  amalgam  rather  soft  and  pack  into  the  root 
portion  ;  the  crown  is  then  forced  into  position,  being  held  in  place 
by  the  band.  The  hole  in  the  top  of  the  crown  permits  of  manipu- 
lation from  above  with  instruments.  When  on  a  few  minu* 
band  may  be  remove<l  and  the  excess  of  amalgam  about  the  o.Tvicai 
portion  removed  in  the  usual  manner.  Thoee  who  lute  Men  Um 
(Town  hrfi'  art'  ijuitr-  well  r»l«a>«'d  with  it. 

Fraternally  voun, 

Henry  IViKSKa. 

Dr.  Harnes  also  called  attention  to  a  little  clamp  which  he  hat 
found  extremely  useful  and  which  is  desrribe<l  in  the  March  num« 
ber  of  the  Dental  i'osmon,  page  V  ^ 

Ih\  Davenport. — I  should  like  to  say  that  the  crown,  upon  ex- 
amination, wH»ms  worthy  of  highest  commendation  wherever  an 
amalgam  crown  could  be  use<l. 

Dr.  S.  II.  McXautjhton.—l  think  it  would  be  better  if.  illttMd 
of  making  the  ban»l  of  bron/-  '"•  ^^-'n!.!  !m  iVi-  it  of  rddtinnm  or 
gold  and  leave  it  in  place  ])« i 

Dr.  0.  E.  ;4(/<imj«.— With  your  kind  |irrmiMion,  I  w. 
present  to  the  Institute  mo<leU  of  a  case  which  wa»  of  grrai 
to  me.     It  is  the  caao  of  a  Iwy  fourtirn  year*  of  agr,  who 
lower  iHTUuun'nt  tcvth  and  but  four  teeth  in  the  supchor  majLiiia 
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The  boy  was  brought  to  my  office  by  Dr.  Watson,  who  prepared 
these  models.  His  temporary  teeth  were  extracted  and  no  perma- 
nent teeth  erupted.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  new  to  most  of  the 
gentlemen  present,  but  it  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind  which  I  have 
ever  seen. 

The  President. — Such  cases  as  this  ar6  not  unknown,  but  we 
are  greatly  obliged  to  Dr.  Adams  for  presenting  the  models  to  the 
Institute. 

The  paper  of  the  evening,  "  Some  Methods  of  extirpating  Pulps, 
and  Subsequent  Treatment,"  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Locherty,  was  read. 

(For  Dr.  Locherty's  paper,  see  page  590.) 

DISCUSSION. 

The  following  letters  were  read  by  Dr.  Davenport: 

From  Dr.  E.  C.  Briggs,  of  Boston : 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  present  a  finished  article  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  Stomatology,  but  only  to  jot  down  a  few  of  my  theories  and 
practices  in  relation  to  the  subject-matter  of  Dr.  Locherty^s  paper. 
I  strongly  advocate  the  surgical  removal  of  the  pulp,  because  I 
feel  that  when  it  is  successfully  done  the  tooth  is  in  no  sense  devi- 
talized. In  my  opinion,  the  fully  matured  tooth  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  pulp,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  the  pulp 
is  often  a  menace  and  cause  of  serious  trouble, — as  witness  the 
nervous  disturbances  resulting  from  pulp-stones  and  exostoses, — and 
seriously  complicating  the  treatment  of  pyorrhoea  alveolaris;  and 
if  the  pulp  is  removed  surgically  and  aseptically,  the  tooth  will  be 
stronger  and  more  serviceable  than  before.  When  surgically  re- 
moved there  is  no  injury  to  the  pericementum  or  to  the  nerves 
running  from  the  root-canals  to  the  pericementum.  In  other  words, 
the  tooth's  vital  connection  with  the  body  is  not  disturbed;  one 
has  only  removed  the  constructive  organ,  and,  construction  being 
complete,  it  becomes  a  superfluous  tissue.  Of  course,  to  make  a 
perfect  result,  asepsis  and  complete  mechanical  stopping  of  the 
canals  must  supplement  the  removal. .  The  fact  that  there  are 
failures  to  do  one  or  both  of  these  things,  owing  to  faulty  manipu- 
lations or  malformations,  does  not  militate  against  the  underlying 
principle  in  the  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  destruction  of  the 
pulp  with  arsenous  acid  is  too  often  fraught  with  danger  far- 
reaching  in  its  results.     The  tooth  too  often  becomes  literally  a 
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(load  l<M)ili,  and  too  ofton  the  tifutuefl  boyon'  ♦^-'  »  —  ••'•  -—  -'^-— tad, 
Ixtoiniug  tlio  start inj:-point  of  ahj»o«MM*?*.  <\-  the 

like. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  arMrnic  i«  directly  the  catue  of 
death,  I  do  think  that  many  auen,  fatal  and  serious,  may  be 
to  actinomycosis,  which  finds  its  nidus  in  the  necrotic  tiMue  cmuiMja 
by  arse  nous  acid. 

Hut  **  necessity  knows  no  law/*  and  I,  too,  ti«e  araenonf  acid 
when  it  seems  necessary.  It  is  my  aim,  however,  in  all  caaet  to  me 
it  only  in  part,  tr^in^  to  get  the  pulp  from  the  canaU  by  fiirgical 
means  before  the  arsenic  has  reachiMl  that  point.  Anenic  i«  a 
deadly  and  subtle  poi.son,  and  the  term  caustic  or  cscharotic  U  no 
description  of  its  insidious  and  penetrating  toxic  action. 

It  was  in  January,  18!>'J.  that  it  first  otvurred  to  me  to  UM 
cocaine  in  the  surgical  removal  of  the  pulp,  and  I  wish  that  all 
might  share  with  me  the  great  satisfaction  this  method  give»  I 
use  a  twenty  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate.  anil 
with  blunt-jxiinted  syringe  or  plugs  of  unvulcanize<l  rubber  en- 
deavor to  throw  the  solution  around  the  pulp,  not  into  it.  It  ii 
my  theory  that  the  cmmine  solution  jackets  the  :  '•  "  '  in  all 
cases  when,  from  too  sharp  or  too  small-p<»i"'' '^  ..-,-,  '.lui  p'>'n 

has  bet»n  penetrated,  the  n^ult  has  Uvn  u  ry. 

The  injection  is  l)egun  slowly,  so  that  the  first  preMure  afai:    ■ 
the  pulp  shall  not  produce  a  shix'k ;   then,  as  the  solution  gr 
forc(»8  itself  around  the  pulp,  the  prensure  betx)me«  liarder.  until 
finally  the  piston  is  preHS4Ml  down  as  hard  as  \\     If  all  has 

gone  well,  there  has  be«^n  no  pain,  ond  imm«  -».  ^  ne  can  bur 

out  the  pulp-chamUr  and  with  barlie<i  brv)achc>  :  .  -  o  tlw-  I'uln 
from  the  root-canals.  The  n>ots  art»  then  to  be  drietl  out  ar. 
immediately.  Waiting  even  half  an  hour,  as  I  have  done  vherr  an 
emergency  case  has  had  to  be  "  Min«lw  icluil**  in,  will  show  that  all 
life  has  not  been  taken  from  the  tooth,  a*  the  passage  of  a  broach 
into  the  root  gives  as  much  pain  as  if  the  pulp  wen*  *till  there. 

The  ca.«<i»s  of  surgi«'al  n-moval  of  the  pulp  by  mean*  -^^  ..^-alrt-* 
done  in  my  olVuv  bv  inv-t-lf  and  n»y  four  aM4H*iatc<»  nun. 
hundriMls,  and  the  :  iny  of  all  is  tlut  it  if  ooe  of  the  frTvaie«4 

etun forts  of  moilern  dentistry. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  citation  of  caaea,  but  state  that  thrr 
imlude  the  patients  who  come  to  you  ^»    "  '    '»n  eipoied 

pulp,  whether  fn^n  diseas**  or  fractun?,  ii«  wiai^m  •  !.••••  f*ulp^oiMS» 
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and  the  rare  but  necessary  instances  where  teeth  must  be  used  as 
supports  for  bridges.  Some  cases  of  single-rooted  teeth  have  been 
dismissed  from  the  chair  with  the  root  filled  within  a  half-hour 
from  beginning  the  operation.  There  are  some  cases  of  failure,  a 
small  per  cent.,  however,  of  the  whole  number  treated.  In  these 
cases  the  cocaine  has  little  or  no  effect.  Why,  I  do  not  know.  It 
may  be  non-susceptibility  to  the  drug,  or  the  pulp  may  be  adherent 
to  the  walls,  thereby  not  allowing  the  cocaine  to  get  in  around  it. 

The  theories  and  observations  contained  in  this  paper  are  based 
entirely  on  clinical  experience,  and  I  am  aware  that  the  more  scien- 
tific of  you  may  pick  flaws  in  it. 

From  Dr.  H.  W.  Gillett,  of  Newport,  E.  I. : 

Dating  from  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Briggs  before 
the  Harvard  Odontological  Society,  in  about  1890,  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated pulp  extirpation  with  the  aid  of  cocaine,  I  began  following 
that  procedure  as  regular  routine  practice,  at  first  for  selected 
cases,  but  soon  for  practically  all  cases. 

For  at  least  six  or  seven  years,  more  than  ninety-nine  per  cent, 
of  all  my  pulp  removals  have  been  by  that  method,  generally  using 
the  cocaine  with  a  syringe,  as  Dr.  Briggs  does. 

It  is  my  habit  to  pump  up  ninety-five  per  cent,  carbolic  acid 
after  removing  the  pulp,  using  fine  jewellers'  broaches  or  Donald- 
son cleansers,  and,  unless  prevented  by  hemorrhage,  to  fill  the  canals 
at  the  same  sitting.  In  my  hands  this  procedure  has  resulted  in 
the  retention  of  good  color  in  the  pulpless  teeth  in  all  cases,  and  has 
been  equally  satisfactory  in  leading  to  practically  universal  good 
results  as  regards  usefulness  and  comfort  of  the  teeth  so  treated. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  trace  them,  the  unsatisfactory  results  in 
several  years  of  this  practice  are  limited  to  one  case  of  failure  to 
get  the  tip  of  a  lower  molar  pulp  and  consequent  persistence  of 
sensitiveness,  and  one  case  of  abscess  due  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  salol  root-filling  in  a  tooth  so  treated. 

It  frequently  happens  that  there  is  more  or  less  soreness  for  a 
few  days  after  the  operation,  this  being  often  dependent  (appar- 
ently) upon  a  tendency  to  go  too  far  in  the  effort  to  make  sure  of 
all  the  pulp,  or  sometimes  to  forcing  the  cocaine  solution  too  hard. 

In  my  hands  I  have  not  found  the  procedure  productive  of  more 
discomfort  at  the  time  in  the  average  case  than  the  older  arsenic 
method,  often  the  reverse,  and  I  have  found  it  so  much  more  cer- 
tain to  result  in  a  permanently  useful  and  satisfactory-appearing 


tooth  that  I  n-^'anl  it  a?^  ar  lu  the  «Ati-!.:  ui 

our  profission.     The  pra<  : ..aintv  /»f   fn-**!.....    .....n   ....j.-e- 

tionahh?  discoloration  with  this  J)Pm.--  r  annot  be  too  ftron^^ly 
brou^'ht  out,  and  I  feci  that  it  should  be  insisted  upon  u  tho^ionlj 
admixrtihle  method  of  practice  for  pulp  extirpation  in.  at  leant^ 
the  ten  anterior  teeth. 

For  molars  there  may  bo  rf)om  for  d  •"  .   of  opinion,  Nut  .!•« 

regards  my  own  practice  I  adhere  to  it  ui.  i.  aliio,  in  npi*  '  '\w 
greater  dithculties  (with  ver}*  rare  exc*'»»i"'i^  V  l.«.ni-..  of  i..  .,  ,:er 
average  condition  of  the  teeth  as  c«     ,  i*e  in  which 

arsenic  has  been  used. 

From  Dr.  H.  Holly  Smith,  of  Baltimore: 

My  views  and  my  practice  have  been  so  fully  set  forth  in  ihe 
paper  read   before  the  National   As-  n   in    18.*^ft,   in  Omaha, 

also  in  the  paper  read  Ix-fore  the  N<.i . ,.  .i-i.Tn  ^'  •♦!  AasociatioD 
at  Holyoke.  Mass.,  in  the  fall  of  18t>9,  that  If-  •  it  would  be 

only  a  multiplication  of  words  to  enter  into  ad:  n  of  this 

subject,  except  to  say  that  continuetl  experience  in  doing  away 
with  the  dental  pulp,  convinces  me  that,  wherever  it  can  be  done, 
the  surgical  course  should  be  pursuefl.  using  cocaine  as  t^  in- 

dent. Such  a  very  large  proportion  of  pulpless  teeth  in  >»rii'  :i  or- 
senic  has  lurn  u.sed  as  the  devitali '■"■'  ",'ent  have  given  tri>ubK\  aa 
compared  with  the  very  nmall  pr  ,  n  of  twth  made  pulpleM 

by  the  surgical  method,  that  this  is  nt  proof  of  tht»  »u|H»ri- 

ority  of  the  latter  methwl.  I  still  adhere  to  the  plan  of  eWtrioal 
osmosis,  or  producing  the  rin<t  ann^thesia  incident  to  the  exposure 
with  cocaine  cataphorically  applied. 

I  should  like  Very  much  to  be  at  inc  v  in>   I'ollegt 

work,  together  with  the  fact  that   I   have  ni.  ....   .^    :»  •»"'  "^  »bi» 

city  a  gHMit  deal,  comin-ls  me  to  renuiin  at  home. 

Dr.  Attamn. — The  pafxT  of  the  evening  has  Uvn  of  gnvt  inter- 
eat  to  me,  as  have  the  ctmimunications  read  by  Dr.  I>av«M  In 
the  practiet*  of  the  surgical  extirf^ation  of  the  pulp  n  <« 
is  quite  limited.  Unfortunately  T  .a  lAqft 
numlx'r  of  patients  who  an*  ver>  ">  •  i"  ^  '  "'  *"<>" 
caine,  and  for  that  n^ason  I  have  n-  it  t.»  Mt 
methtxl  has  Ini^n  to  make  a  paste  of  «  *• 
which  is  S4'aled  into  the  cavity  with  cement  to  '.  le«ka||t.  I 
find  this  etTective.  and  have  never  seen  ill  effect*  fnom  diacolorUKm. 

Dr.   I.   Franklin    U'nn/iwii.— My  experience  of  late  in  deri. 
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talization  has  been  very  limited,  indeed,  and  unfortunately 
being  detained  this  evening,  I  did  not  hear  the  paper,  conse- 
quently I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
for  the  anterior  teeth  the  use  of  the  cocaine  for  extirpation  would 
work  very  satisfactorily.  In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  a 
preparation  given  me  some  years  ago  by  my  friend  Dr.  Forberg 
while  I  was  in  Stockholm.  It  was  a  peculiarly  prepared  cotton 
for  filling  root-canals,  called  "  kopvadd,"  and  when  so  prepared 
cannot  be  ignited.  I  remember  filling  the  canals  of  a  tooth  with 
this  preparation  with  success,  the  tooth,  I  was  told,  having  a  his- 
tory of  nineteen  previous  treatments  and  fillings,  and  each  time 
the  filling  had  to  be  removed. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Bab  cock. — I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
paper,  although  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  used  arsenous  acid 
preparations  almost  exclusively.  Eegarding  the  dangers  of  inject- 
ing cocaine  into  a  tooth,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  they  would  be 
very  slight,  as  there  would  be  very  little  chance  for  absorption 
through  the  apical  foramen.  The  essayist  spoke  of  using  the  aro- 
matic sulphuric  acid  in  cleansing  pulp-canals.  I  would  like  to 
ask.  Why  use  the  aromatic  in  preference  to  the  plain  sulphuric 
acid  ?  As  I  understand  it,  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  simply 
to  dissolve  the  inorganic  part  of  the  tooth. 

Eegarding  the  matter  of  water  in  the  tubuli  for  the  more  ready 
distribution  of  whatever  medicament  is  used,  my  plan  has  always 
been  to  remove  all  fluids  from  the  canal,  thus  allowing  capillary 
action  to  carry  the  antiseptics  thoroughly  into  the  dentinal  sub- 
stance. As  to  my  own  method,  I  do  not  claim  any  pre-eminence 
of  success,  but  I  can  say  that  it  has  given  my  patients  and  myself 
great  satisfaction.  I  have  always  used  arsenous  acid  combined 
with  sulphate  of  morphia,  oil  of  cloves,  and  sufficient  creosote  to 
make  a  paste.  When  I  desire  to  devitalize  c.  tooth,  I  take  a  piece  of 
cotton  about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  after  dipping  it  into 
ninety-five  per  cent,  carbolic,  I  place  upon  it  a  few  crystals  of 
cocaine,  which  are  readily  dissolved  in  the  carbolic.  I  then  dip 
this  into  the  paste  and  apply.  The  anaesthetic  effect  of  the  cocaine, 
lasting  from  three  to  five  minutes,  is  supplemented  by  the  action 
of  the  carbolic  acid,  and  that,  in  turn,  by  the  morphia.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  the  patient  has  no  pain  after  the  first  few  min- 
utes. The  only  condition  where  I  have  trouble  is  where  the  pulp  is 
partially  dead.    This  is  probably  due  to  two  causes :   first,  the  con- 
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gcstcd  circulation,  which  pn-vontM  al»    -;       :  .    ir  !.  -  ii 

there  i.s  considerable  devitalize*!  pulp  to  jm  n.  t-    •         :'   -  a. 

ment  can  reach  the  vital  jM»rtion.     Th«»»M\  I  U  .  .ir«   ■a-  -    *  ;,ich 

would  l>e  particularly  adapted  for  the  une  of  cocaine.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  u.sin^'  a  very  lar^e  quantity  of  arsenic,  nor  in  lea%  ;0 
longer  than  twenty-four  hours  (a«  a  rule).  After  the  firii  appli- 
cation of  ar.Henic  any  remaining  vitality  can  be  overcome  by  the  uje 
of  carholir  and  the  crystaU  of  c^K^aine. 

Hegarding  the  matter  <>f  dineoloration,  I  have  never  i  .in.idercd 
that  the  method  of  devitalization  by  the  dentist  had  an  to  do 

with  it.     It  is  a  matter  defH*ndent  entirely  u|xjn  proper  ig 

and  filling  of  the  tooth. 

Dr.  J.  If.  Downes. — 1  liave  listened  to  everything  which  haa 
Uvn  said  this  evening  with  a  great  deal  of  interejit,  par'      '   -ly 
regarding  the  destruction  of  the  pulp.     So  far  a«  mv  u 
concf-rned,  I  use  arsenic  altogether.     I  never  have  trie<l  th- 
ojMjration,  hut,  as  I  have  never  taken  particular  pains  to  p: 
pulp  from  moisture,  I  probably  should  not  have  been  j^n    •    -:'iil. 
I  have  found  that  arsenic  a))plied  in  small  quantities  su  \y 

destroys  the  pulp  with  very  little  inconvenience  to  the  .  and 

I  doubt  very  much  if  the  surgical  metho<l  could  be  a  -*n»d 

without  some  jiain.  I  think,  myself,  that  1  prefer  i;.'  .ir-«  :iic. 
Hegarding  discoloration,  I  U'lieve  that  is  inde|K'ndeiit  of  the  method 
of  devitalization,  as  it  seems  to  occur  in  all  dead  teeth  irrwjMttivt 
of  the  cau.se.  There  must  be  many  cases  where  it  would  be  iropotai- 
ble  to  perform  the  surgical  extirpation,  and  again  the  long  time 
taken  for  the  o|HTation  should  lx»  taken  into 

Dr.  C.  ().  Kimball. — I  have  listeneil  to  i...  j..^^  .  ..  .m  »  gnreC 
deal  of  interest,  and  as  it  is  directly  in  line  of  nn  .iui»  nr:i.iu>e, 
I  may  Ik»  jKTmitted  to  say  a  few  wor»ls  on  one  or  tu 

In  the  first  place,  my  ol>servations  convinci*  me  that  a  to«>th  de- 
stroycil  by  arsenous  acid  does  not  discolor  as  much  a*  a  t«x>th  whidi 
dies  a  natural  death.     As  I  look  back  over  my  t^as*^  t  to 

be  the  invariable  observation.     My  p'     '        '         '  a\  many 

years,  Imi'ii  io  use  arsenous  aciti   f-  '-.nf   fh.' 

time  I)r.  Briggs  s|H>ke  of  using  c      .      . 
began  using  it  in  my  pra«'tun',  not  so  much  for  aid  in  d**- 
the  pulp  as  for  obtunding  the  gum  in  tlie  use  of  litUe 
weilges.    I  now  use  it  continually,  ami  while  at  flr»l  P  lO 

numU^r  of  disagreeable  eas<«s.  I  have  lately  had  almu»l  nuuc.     1 
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will  say  this  about  the  use  of  cocaine,  that  if  used  in  the  mouth  in 
small  quantities,  not  more  than  one-half  to  one  minim  of  a  two 
per  cent,  solution,  being  careful  not  to  let  the  patient  swallow  any, 
it  can  be  used  without  any  difficulty  whatever.  I  use  it  in  all  sorts 
of  patients.  I  have  recently  been  using  eucaine,  but  I  have  found 
a  larger  number  of  cases  followed  by  infection  in  the  use  of  eucaine 
than  with  the  use  of  cocaine.  I  am  led  to  wonder  if  this  is  not.  due 
to  the  different  action  of  the  two  drugs  on  the  capillaries,  eucaine 
relaxing,  while  cocaine  has  the  opposite  effect  of  contracting  them. 

As  to  the  extraction  of  the  pulp  under  cocaine,  I  can  speak  posi- 
tively about  that,  as  I  have  used  it  many  times.  For  the  anterior 
teeth,  where  there  is  a  single  root,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  far  better 
than  any  other  method.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
it  can  be  done  with  almost  no  pain.  Indeed,  I  have  tried  it  many 
times  with  this  result,  questioning  the  patient  very  carefully  in 
all  cases.  In  cases  difficult  of  access  I  prefer  the  arsenous  acid 
method. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Raymond. — The  paper  is  one  of  interest,  and  I  regard 
it  as  a  valuable  contribution.  In  1885  I  made  some  extended  ex- 
periments with  cocaine,  injecting  the  drug  hypodermically  into  the 
inferior  dental  and  mental  foramina,  for  the  lower  teeth,  and  into 
the  infra-orbital  to  anaesthetize  the  anterior  superior  teeth.  It  was 
found  that  good  anaesthetic  effect  was  produced  in  this  way  in  some 
cases,  but  results  were  not  uniformly  successful,  as  in  some  tem- 
peraments it  acted  as  a  diffusive  stimulant  without  producing 
angesthetic  effect. 

Not  being  able  to  get  uniform  results  with  it  for  anaesthetizing 
and  extirpating  pulps,  I  abandoned  its  use.  I  have  lately  been 
using  eucaine,  as  it  seems  to  be  more  readily  absorbed  by  the  pulp- 
tissue. 

As  to  arsenous  acid,  I  think  the  trouble  is,  generally,  that  too 
much  of  the  drug  is  used.  A  very  minute  quantity  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  devitalize  the  pulp  in  any  tooth,  although  the  applica- 
tion may  have  to  be  repeated.  Great  care  should  always  be  used  to 
seal  it  in  the  cavity  tightly,  as  unfortunate  results  might  follow  if 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  surrounding  tissues. 

When  a  pulp  is  found  to  be  exposed  in  a  cavity  running  some 
distance  under  the  gum,  and  has  become  congested,  what  is  the 
best  means  of  making  the  application  of  arsenous  acid  to  destroy 
it,  and  how  would  the  surrounding  tissues  be  protected? 
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Dr.  A.  li.  Starr. — I  can  only  say  that  I  have  had  rery  little 
cx|)erience  in  the  use  of  cocaine  for  the  extirpation  of  the  pulp. 
The  only  cases  where  I  have  used  it  have  been  in  the  anterior  teeth, 
and   here  sometiiin\s   I    have   l>een   »»'i  *  il   and   sor  -   not. 

The  ^rcat  (lilliculty  is  the  li-ngth  of  iniiv-  p  —    '      I:  *u- 

nate  that  our  patients  will  conie  to  us  in  a  •  ^  x- 

tirpation  of  a  pulp  at  tiinrs  when  we  are  \-  it 

wouhl   be  inconvenient  to  p<,Tform   tlie  operation   under  a* 
although  we  can  generally  find  time  to  apply  some  anenic. 

In  the  case  just  siK)ken  of  1  have  had  the  best  succeM  by  using 
a  little  tvMiiporary  stoj)j)iii;,'.  firnt  filling  the  *  '  '^le 

cavity  with  this  and  leaving  the  point  of  exp«»-^*i.  u...  ■»>.!. -i  i  utro 
apply  the  arsenical  pri'paration  under  a  metal  cap,  and  fill  th.«  r»- 
mainder  of  the  cavity  with  temporary  stopping. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Luckey. — It  does  not  seem  to  me  necesaary  to  go  fery 
deeply  into  this  subject.  The  subject  of  arsenic,  ita  use  and  abuse, 
is  so  old,  it  seems  almost  elementary.  Kegarding  the  use  of  co- 
caine and  eucaino  in  the  extirpation  of  pulps,  afti-r  a  car»'ful  and 
coiiscicntioim  use  of  these  drugs  I  have  g«»ne  haek  to  my  fin»t  lore. 
an<eiiie.  What  I  am  unable  to  accomplitth  with  arsenic  I  cannot 
accomplish  with  cocaine,  except  for  rapid  extirpation,  and  h*  r>  I 
find  the  chloride  of  ethyl  s<»rvt»s  my  purpose  better.  By  co\«  r  t;^' 
the  tooth  with  bibulous  pajHT.  and  by  using  an  alternating  cur- 
rent, I  might  say,  of  the  ethyl  chloride,  I  am  able  to  chill  the 
tooth  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  extraction  of  the  pulp  almost 
painless. 

Where  the  cavity  is  so  far  under  the  gum  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  apply  the  arsenic,  my  practice  has  bei-n  to  drill  in  fmm  the 
crown  and  devitalize  the  tooth  in  this  manner.    It  ia  not  ry 

to  go  tJMi  far  the  first  time.     Drill  as  far  as  '«•  and  apply  ihe 

arsenic  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  drill  a  hiiie  J      '  ' 

manner  it  can  Ik*  accomplished  without  tnuibUv      1  i  ni«»  •» 

is  absolutely  n»*<*essary  to  phu-e  tl'--    >r,.Mi  .    i?>  f'l.  if  drs-av 

is  a  mistake.    I  have  fresh  in  my  i 

for  five  thousand  dt>llan».     The  cavity  was  on  the  labial  •  «jC 

an  u|)per  cuspid  tooth  extending  untler  the  gum.     .VpNMne  vas  used 
in  a  very  slovenly  manner,  with  a  covering  of  cotton 
varnish.     As  n  n^ult  the  patient  not  only  \    ■  -'    -  - 
first  bicuspid  as  well,  and  a  li —  — ••   •*  * 

fnun   neiTosis.      If  that   «!••"• 
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method  or  had  drilled  into  the  tooth  from  another  point,  he  would 
have  saved  his  patient  and  his  money. 

Dr.  De  Witt  L.  Parker. — I  would  like  to  say  that  my  brother 
and  I  have  had  some  success  in  the  use  of  compressed  air  for  im- 
mediate extirpation  of  the  pulp. 

Dr.  E.  8.  Robinson. — My  method  of  procedure  is  generally  the 
use  of  arsenous  acid,  though  I  have  several  times  painlessly  extir- 
pated the  pulp  by  means  of  cocaine.  I  have  done  this  in  teeth  that 
have  been  broken  off.  I  injected  the  cocaine  by  means  of  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe,  with  a  bent  needle,  but  did  not  use  the  rubber  dam. 
In  speaking  of  discoloration,  I  think  a  great  many  times  the  dis- 
coloration is  the  result  of  the  medicaments  used  in  subsequent 
treatment.    I  find  that  oil  of  cinnamon  causes  a  yellowish  color. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Palmer. — One  of  our  associate  members,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Libbey,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  suggested,  in  writing  to  me  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  use  of  formaldehyde  with  cocaine.  He  claimed  that  it 
materially  hastened  anaesthesia.  I  have  used  it  in  only  one  in- 
stance, when  I  desired  to  remove  the  pulp  at  once.  A  boy  about 
eleven  years  old  was  brought  to  me  with  a  fractured  right  superior 
central,  the  pulp  protruding.  The  accident  had  occurred  twenty- 
four  hours  before,  and,  as  we  all  know,  the  child  was  suffering  a 
great  deal  of  pain.  I  put  on  the  rubber  dam,  and  applied  cocaine 
and  formaldehyde  in  small  quantities,  removing  the  pulp  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  absolutely  without  pain. 

Referring  to  cases  when  a  buccal  cavity  extending  under  the 
gum  presents,  with  an  exposure  of  the  pulp,  as  spoken  of  by  Dr. 
Raymond,  it  would  seem  wiser  perhaps  to  combine  the  two  methods 
instead  of  immediately  applying  arsenic  and  risking  the  possible 
sloughing  of  the  gum-tissue.  By  the  use  of  cocaine,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  pulp-tissue  can  be  removed  to  permit  placing  the 
arsenical  application  within  the  pulp-chamber,  where  it  can  be 
sealed. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Leroy. — I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  paper, 
especially  in  that  portion  touching  upon  the  toxic  effects  of  the 
arsenic  being  allayed  by  the  use  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  having 
had  two  or  three  troublesome  cases.  In  one,  occurring  in  the 
mouth  of  a  brother  dentist,  where  extreme  caution  had  been  exer- 
cised, it  was  impossible  for  the  drug  to  have  exuded  except  through 
the  tubuli,  possibly  where  the  dentine,  cementum,  and  enamel  ap- 
proximate, and  this  I  feel  convinced  it  did.     The  disturbance  was 
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allayed  by  the  u»c  of  tlie  perciiluride  of  iron.  In  another  ca^e,  in> 
flamination  Ix'camo  cjuite  extensive,  even  <  '  '  to  the  next 
tm)th.  IVrchloricJc  of  iron  was  inje^-ted  n;  j»'/.i.  imically.  The 
change  in  twenty-four  hours  was  remarkable. 

Dr.  Ix)cherty'8  paper  is  of  especial  value  becauM*  he  outlines 
treatment  for  such  conditions,  which  is  the  first  instance  to  my 
knowledge  such  has  been  done.  I  gained  my  information  for  the 
treatment  of  arsenical  poisoning  from  a  medical  book  treating  of 
p<^>ison.s  and  their  antidotes,  after  having  searcheil  in  vain  through 
dental  text-l)«K»ks  and  a  host  of  dental  [KTio<lieal  literature. 

A.s  Dr.  Starr  has  said,  one  objtH'tion  to  the  cocaine  metho<l  for 
devitalizing  pulps  is  that  patients  recjuiring  such  treatment  come 
to  u.s  at  an  inconvenient  time.  The  use  of  the  arsenous  acid  gives 
us  almost  universally  good  results.  I  have  yet  to  record  a  case 
where  I  have  lost  a  tooth  by  its  use.  In  the  use  of  cocaine,  what 
becomes  of  the  vital  tissue  which  must  necessarily  l>e  left  in  the 

canal?     Does  it  retain  its  vitality,  or  does  it  subs«"""'«'^v  )- r^e 

devitalized?    As  to  the  hemorrhage  after  the  use  «•;  >  is 

controlled  very  easily  by  the  use  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Ur.  /•'.  Milton  Smith. — After  listening  to  the  paper,  I  con- 
gratulated my.'ielf  that  I  had  learne<l  the  .**ecret  of  smx-essful  deri- 
talization  of  the  pulp,  and  was  going  home  to-morrow  to  try  it  on 
a  young  man.  Then  I  listi'Ued  to  Dr.  Downis,  who  told  us  that  if 
we  take  ar.«ienic  and  apply  it  in  the  right  way  we  will  not  have  any 
trouble.  1  have  been  using  arsenic  ever  since  a  professor  in  op«'ra- 
tive  dentistry  told  me  a  numl>er  of  years  ago  that  I  must  never  use 
it  under  any  condition.  I  have  not  found  it  entirely  satisfactonr, 
as  so  many  gentlemen  have.  I  have  heard  a  few  gentlemen  s|x*ak 
to-night  of  having  no  pain  following  its  u»o.  Unfort' 
patients  in  my  vicinity  have  pulps  which  do  not  n   • 

to  the  application  of  arsenic,  and   I  have  lost  let: 

cessive  pain  caused  by  it.  I  find  I  am  the  only  one  who  ever  has 
this  dilluulty.  llowevi-r,  I  am  inelineil  to  try  Dr.  I^x-hcrty's  plan, 
as  I  have  failed  so  badly  with  my  own  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
I  remend)er  some  months  ago  having  heanl  the  1  nt  of  the 

Institute  make  some  remarks  in  n-fen^mv  tt»  the  i:i::.t  ulty  of  riv 
moving  the  p\il|)s  from  hair-like  canals  in  molan*.  T'"*  •"—•ion 
comes  to  my  mind  whether  Dr.   I^vhcrty  is  able  to  t  «••« 

pulps  in  all  rases.  Dr.  Wardwell  has  suggested  the  use  of  kopvatld. 
F  am  very  glad  to  know  that  we  have  such  an  agent,  bat  am  io* 
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clined  to  think  that  Wardwell  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  cure  of 
that  case  as  the  kopvadd.  A  lady  came  into  my  office  to-day  with 
a  lateral  incisor  which  has  been  treated  for  a  year  and  a  half.  I 
shall  treat  the  same  with  a  little  Smithy  some  carbolic  acid,  iodo- 
form, and  gutta-percha,  and  hope  in  less  than  a  week  to  see  it  well. 

Dr.  Locherty. — I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  remarks 
of  the  different  gentlemen  present  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
the  pulp,  for  and  against  arsenic,  and  it  bears  out  my  statement 
that  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  this  regard,  and  proba- 
bly will  be  for  some  time  to  come.  I  used  arsenic  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  then  determined  to  try  the  cocaine  method.  I  used  it 
with  varied  success  for  a  time  and  then  went  back  to  the  arsenous 
acid.  I  then  had  a  patient  who  was  taken  sick  and  unable  to  return 
to  the  office  at  the  appointed  time,  and  for  that  reason  I  abandoned 
the  use  of  it  altogether  and  commenced  the  devitalization  and  ex- 
tirpation of  pulps  by  the  use  of  cocaine.  I  have  continued  to  use  it 
ever  since,  and  find  that  I  can  accomplish  just  as  thorough  and  more 
satisfactory  results.  So  far  as  pain  is  concerned,  the  operation 
can  be  performed  painlessly,  provided  sufficient  time  be  taken.  I 
Yfill  admit  that  it  does  take  time,  but  the  operation  is  such  an  im- 
portant one  that  I  believe  the  time  spent  is  just  as  important  and 
should  be  paid  for  the  same  as  time  spent  in  filling  with  gold,  or 
any  other  skilful  operation.  I  have  found  that  cocaine  has  been 
more  effective  than  eucaine,  although  my  experience  with  the  latter 
might  have  been  too  limited.  Ethyl  chloride  I  have  never  used. 
It  seems  to  me  that  cold  applied  to  the  root  of  a  tooth  might  cause 
sloughing  if  applied  too  long.  As  regards  the  preparation  of  iron 
to  u.se  to  counteract  the  arsenic,  the  oxide  is  the  best  according  to 
chemistry.  To  check  a  hemorrhage  when  extirpating  a  pulp  under 
cocaine,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  very  effective.  As  cocaine  has  the 
characteristic  of  contracting  the  capillaries,  there  is  very  little  hem- 
orrhage generally  in  using  such  a  method,  for  instance,  as  described 
in  the  typical  cases  in  the  paper. 

The  President. — On  this  subject,  "  Some  Methods  of  extirpating 
Pulps  and  Subsequent  Treatment,'^  it  seems  that  we  have  heard  of 
various  methods.  There  are  a  few  points  that  it  might  be  well  to 
recall.  One  is  the  question  asked  by  Dr.  Kaymond  regarding  the 
use  of  arsenic  in  a  cavity  that  was  partially  covered  by  gum.  A 
few  years  ago  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Madrid,  mixed  cotton  with  arsenic, 
cloves,  morphia,  and  oil  of  cinnamon,  cut  his  cotton  up  in  sum- 
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cieritly  fine  piec"c«  that  a  little  bit  could  \ye  taken  and  put  anywhere 
and  covered  with  giitta-|)«»rchn  and  wax.  This  cannot  ooze.  It  is 
one  way  of  acc«)niplishing  Dr.  Raymond*!)  purpose,  and  I  find  it 
very  satisfactory. 

In  all  of  the  pajM'rs  brought  before  u*  this  evening,  I  hare 
had  a  feeling  that  the  gentli*men  pr»  '  them  were  not  careful 

enough  to  discriminate.  There  are  iniii\-iwo  teeth  in  the  mouth 
with  a.s  many  different  characteristics  as  there  are  teeth.  While  it 
might  Ik*  ver}*  easy  to  remove  the  pulp  in  the  manner  referred  to 
in  the  8i.x  front  teeth,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  rery  ditficult 
to  remove  it  in  this  manner  in  some  of  the  molar  roota.  I  am 
sorry  that  Dr.  I/)cherty  did  not  bring  that  l)efore  us  a  little  more 
clearly.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the  fact  that  e^ 
heat  and  extreme  cohl  are  i>oth  ana»r*tlu'tic  was  not  brought  "ui  a-* 
sharply  as  it  might  have  l)een.  1  have  taken  out  pulp  after  pulp 
by  this  method;  this  in  the  six  front  teeth.  The  most  notable  one 
was  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  was  not  in  the  chair  orer  twenty 
minutes.  I  envelo|K^<l  the  tooth  in  cotton  and  threw  chloride  of 
ethyl  upon  it ;  then  removed  the  pulp  and  fill<Ml  the  root  cavity.  I 
remeniher  the  ca«e  of  a  little  patient  I  had  in  the  chair  with  an 
ex|H)scd  J>ulp  in  a  central  inei!<or.  I  t<»M  liiin  !♦»  ^^'^^  -"  »;  ,:,.k 
as  I  was  going  to  hurt  him  badly.  1  lia-l  .i  ■.jn-'Mih 
of  which  had  l)een  turneil  at  right  angles,  making  a  hook.  1 
this  in  creosote  only  an«l  pa.ss«Hl  it  up  gently  along  the  side  of  (he 
pulp.  When  I  had  passiMl  it  up  as  far  as  I  thought  it  ought  to  go, 
I  rotated  it  gently  with  my  fingers,  and  out  came  the  pulp.  It 
<lid  not  hurt  much.  The  inference  to  In?  drawn  fn>m  thin  i«  that 
the  healthy,  living  j»ulp  is  not  such  a  very  sensitive  thing. 

When  <'ataphoresis  came  along,  we  rery  mwn  were  told  that 
pulps  were  of  little  value;  that  they  had  p*'rformiHl  their  fii 
in  the  adult  tooth,  and  could  Ih»  extracted  with  eaM»  and  without 
injurious  elTt»cts.  Strange  a«  it  may  set»m.  a  crown-and-bridg\»  man 
one  evening  at  the  ()«lontol.>gical  was  the  only  man  to  champion  tlie 
unfortunate  tooth-pulp.  The  question  here  ariaea.  When  u  tbt 
function  of  the  pulp  endinl?  I  n'tnemU'r  the  m«e  of  t  gentWiiiftll 
who  had  worn  his  t«»eth  to  the  gums  by  ai  A  ••!  of  teeth 

was  ma<le  for  him  c«>vering  thes«»  teeth.  I  do  not  know  whi*Q  the 
function  of  the  pulp  endinl  in  thi»  case,  aa  h^  te 

fornuMl  as  faat  aa  the  abraaion  tiwk  place.      Ihu  g^nucman 
al)out  sixtv  years  of  age. 

13 
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Eegarding  the  length  of  time  arsenic  can  be  left  in  a  cavity,  I 
think  it  has  been  stated  by  Dr.  Westcott  that  he  has  left  a  treat- 
ment of  arsenic  in  for  several  months  without  trouble,  and  it  has 
been  said  to  have  been  left  in  as  long  as  three  years.  I  think  the 
fact  has  been  pretty  well  established  that  as  long  as  any  arsenic 
remains  there  is  preservation  from  putrefactive  decomposition. 
Arsenical  preparations  are  used  in  the  preservation  of  the  skins  of 
beasts  and  birds.  The  gentleman  whose  patient  returned  with  the 
treatment  of  long  standing  stated  that  he  found  the  pulp  in  a 
"  browned^^  condition. 

I  wanted,  in  connection  with  the  surgical  removal  of  the  pulp, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  of  the  paper  to  the  many  pecu- 
liarities in  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  pulps,  such  as  the  lily-shaped 
canals.  My  son,  Dr.  Frederick  Bogue,  had  occasion,  the  other 
day,  to  examine  a  bicuspid  tooth  in  which  a  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  had,  as  he  supposed,  extracted  the  pulp  and  filled 
the  canal.  The  patient  came  in  with  an  abscess.  Upon  removing 
the  filling,  a  small  hole  was  found  where  the  pulp  ought  to  be, 
with  plenty  of  pulp  on  either  side.  As  a  result,  the  tooth  had  badly 
discolored.  I  think  these  are  cases  which  the  gentlemen  advocating 
the  surgical  removal  of  the  pulp  do  not  always  bear  in  mind. 

Dr.  Locherty. — Probably,  in  the  cases  mentioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent, it  would  be  impossible  to  get  out  all  the  pulp  by  any  method. 
We  can  only  do  our  best. 

Adjourned. 

Fred.  L.  Bogue,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 
Editor  The  New  York  Institute  of  Stomatology, 
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THE  PKESENT  AND  FUTUEE  OF  STATE  BOAEDS. 

It  may  seem  to  some  impolitic  to  reopen  a  controversy  with  the 
organizations  known  by  the  name  of  State  Boards  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers, and  this  certainly  would  be  unwise  had  there  ever  been  a 
permanent  peace  established  between  the  colleges  and  these  political 
overseeing  bodies.    This,  however,  has  never  been  the  case ;  the  quiet 
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of  tlie  iiour  is  that  fal^^  quiet  that  precedes  a  more  riolent  Tolcanic 
eruption. 

Tlic  Boards  have  all  had  their  usual  spring  examinations,  and 
a  certain  per  cent,  of  applicants  have  been  rejected  after  having 
pas)ied  the  various  examinations  of  the  college  faculties. 

To  the  average  laynun  this  means  a  wholesome  '  to 

the  })ublic  and  a  renewiMl  assurance  of  the  value  of  th»H  -up  r^^ory 
care  in  preventing  unqnaliticd  men  from  entering  the  profoMional 
rank."}.  To  the  educators  Uliind  the  examine<l  students,  it  meant 
Himply  that  these  students  have  succeeileil  or  failed  to  answer  a 
suflicient  number  of  ten  or  a  dozen  questions  in  each  branch.  The 
success  does  not  secure  the  dear  public  from  the  imposition  of  in- 
enicioncy,  nor  dcKs  it  |)rove  that  the  rejected  are  incapable  of  ren- 
dering good  practical  service. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  to  the  educator,  but  may  not  be 
e<|ually  clear  to  the  man  who  looks  solely  upon  the  surface  of 
things.  The  list  of  ten  questions  before  alluded  to  may  cofer  each 
of  the  subjects  of  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  materia  mo<lica, 
patholog}',  therapeutics,  bacteriology,  metallurgy,  histology,  oral 
surgery,  mechanical  and  operative  dentistr)'.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  if  a  man  should  fail  Ufore  the  State  board  on  anfi*"'"'-  "^'l 
physiology,  materia  medica,  or  chemistry,  it  would  so  r- 
average  that  he  would  be  rejected,  although  his  standing  in  the 
other  branches,  especially  the  practical,  might  place  him  in  the 
front  rank  in  those  qualifications  that  would  enable  him  to  render 
g(M)d  service  to  suffering  humanity.  This  doi*s  not  si»em  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  examiners  in  thrir  final  divisions,  and  t*- ■  •  -ing 
man  is  cast  out,  having  s|H'nt  his  thnv  ynirs  and  earned  hi-  ,  lua 
in  vain.  The  responsibility  of  thus  wnvking  a  life  may  be  appre- 
ciated by  some  of  the  boards  of  examiners,  but  it  is  feartnl  there  ia 
«  certain  degree  of  satisfaction  felt  by  others  that  they  can  thus 
show  their  great  superiority  to  the  collegi»s  that  trainctl  theae  young 
men. 

SujHTiority  is  a  word  of  indefinite  meaiv*'"  IT  in  their  caaa» 
it  is  understooil  as  a  legal  power  irivpn  by  ^    ^      Ix^gislaturei 

to  do  as  they  please,  and  ride  nui  1  orrr  iho  work  of  the  col- 

leges, then  there  will  U»  no  one  to  dispute  the  claim ;  but  if  it  meant 
that  the  average  U>aril  is  made  up  of  elements  of  superior 
to  the  facultii»s  of  colleges.  !^  '  '     »ded  di^^ui. 

Were  it  not  that  college  men  fevi  tue  M:riv\i?!!f^"  «•»  "••*  whole  boti- 
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ness  of  re-examinations,  the  matter  would  be  a  subject  for  amuse- 
ment. 

The  questions  usually  asked  bear  only  a  remote  relation  to  the 
several  subjects  as  practically  taught.  This  could  not  be  avoided 
when  the  source  of  most  of  these  is  understood.  Quiz  compends 
and  ancient  first  editions  of  Harris's  "  Principles  and  Practice" 
are  not  exactly  the  best  mines  out  of  which  to  dig  modern 
thoughts  and  modern  science.  It  is  Jiot  to  be  understood 
that  this  is  applicable  to  all  members  of  examining  boards. 
Many  of  these  are  known  to  be  cultured  men,  anxious  to 
do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way.  These,  however,  are 
handicapped  by  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  a  modern  dental 
college  education  means.  They,  as  a  rule,  have  never  held  close 
relation  with  professional  pedagogical  work,  and  therefore  are,  and 
have  always  been,  out  of  touch  with  that  knowledge  which  can  only 
be  received  through  intimate  relations  with  student  life  and  stu- 
dents' work.  The  questions  given  in  these  re-examinations  lack 
life.  They  are  apt  to  be  general  in  character,  striking,  as  it  were, 
at  the  periphery  of  a  subject  rather  than  seeking  the  innermost 
central  idea.  The  untrained  examiner  invariably  seeks  a  ques- 
tion that  when  answered  means  nothing  of  real  value,  and  which 
fails  to  determine  the  knowledge  of  the  individual,  but  it  gives  a 
certain  degree  of  satisfaction  to  the  examiner,  as  it  magnifies  his 
self-consciousness  of  power. 

The  question  of  greater  importance  to  the  public,  were  it  prop- 
erly appreciated,  would  be.  Do  these  re-examinations  protect  the 
people  ?  As  the  boards  are  at  present  constituted,  the  answer  must 
be  in  the  negative.  They  not  only  do  not  protect,  but  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  they  are  a  menace  to  the  very  people  they 
are  supposed  to  serve. 

It  is  difficult  in  the  very  best  conducted  schools,  whether  of 
dentistry  or  medicine,  to  prevent  the  man  who  will  make  a  failure 
in  practice  from  graduating.  It  is  within  the  experience  of  every 
teacher  that  the  brilliant  mind  will  grasp  all  the  subjects  taught 
readily,'  but  will  fail  in  manipulative  dexterity.  On  final  examina- 
tions such  a  man  will  carry  all  before  him  in  branches  that  require 
pure  mental  effort,  while  in  the  practical  his  work  will  fall  below 
the  average.  What  is  to  prevent  such  a  man  graduating  either 
through  a  faculty  or  a  board  of  examiners?  This,  however,  is  a 
trifling  matter,  for  such  a  man,  while  not  capable  of  doing  much 


good,  cgpccially  in  (lenti«try,  will  nut  pr  \\  harm,  for 

the  |)ublio  will  soon  take  liirt  meapure  aui  a....;  ...ii..  Tin*  other 
man,  with  mind  slug^ij^h  and  perha|>D  untraine<l  to  study,  will  find 
it  imposnible  to  meet  the  ref{uirement«  of  the  faculty,  and  should 
he  pass  this  dilliculty,  will  sufTer  wreck  in  the  ro-exami nation,  and 
yet  he  may  be  brilliant  in  those  things  that  serve  the  public  beat. 

Hefore  the  boards  were  instituted  dentistr}'    '  d  the 

public  decided  for  itself  that  which  was  gtKxl  •-!  i.im  i  m-  re  waa 
not  then  a  far-olT  cry  of  this  public  demanding  that  it  idiould  be 
protected.  The  cr}'  came  from  within  the  ranks.  It  was  not  the 
pe<iple,  but  the  dental  profession,  that  neede<l  protection.  Some- 
body must  be  given  power  to  stop  the  flood  of  dentists  pouring  over 
the  country.  What  was  the  result?  With  great  difficulty  legia- 
latures  were  influenced  to  pass  laws  regulating  dentistry.  CJot- 
criiors  were  empowered  tn  ap[>oint  boards  of  examiners.  Men  were 
selected,  good,  bad,  and  inditlerent,  and  the  great  reform  began. 
It  was  prophesied  that  soon  the  quack  would  be  run  to  earth,  soon 
dental  colleges  would  l)c  forced  to  do  as  the  boards  might  suggeat, 
or  go  to  the  wall.  Soon  the  number  of  graduatts  would  be  lea- 
sened,  and  soon  the  standard  of  the  dental  profession  would  be 
raised. 

A  quartrr  of  a  century  has  passed  since  the  Inrtu. n.i'  ..f  State 
boards  U'gan  to  be  seriously  felt,  and  this  coi.  licient 

periml  to  measure  results.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  a  few 
cases  in  all  large  cities  where  men  sought  to  sivure  practice  by 
unethical  methods,  but  these  were  so  few,  and,  while  annoying  from 
a  professional  stand-jKiint.  they  <•  'ie<l  no  -     '    «  <  ,^i^ 

influence.     Tli<'  result  now,  after  iui"  long  |Hr."4 -^^t 

the  '•  Dental  Parlor"  is  duplicated  and  re<luplicaled  in  every  large 
city,  and  even  in  smaller  towns  where  it  previously  had  no  existence. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  has  no  dinvt  b«»aring  on  the  lawa;  that 
this  would  have  Uvn  the  result  had  no  laws  governing  dentistry 
been  placed  up<m  the  statute-l>ooks.  This  is  p<  '  true,  but  the 
laws  have  Uvn  a  complete  faihin*  in  the  suppn-^M-u  .f  thri<»,  even 
in  the  one  State  that  fully  enfont-s  its  law.  The  grAduat**,  in- 
stead of  iHMng  fewer  in  numU'r.  have  Uvn  enormt»u»l>  increased 
until  even  eilucators  have  Ui^»me  anxious  aa  to  the  final  rwttit 
To  meet  this  and  to  make  more  thorough  nwn.  the  sUndard  of 
entrance  haa  been  raisotl  in  all  the  ci»lleg«  of  th  The 

curriculum  haa  been  atlvancinl  and  the  time  Icn^incnru  v.uUl  il 
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would  seem  impossible  to  go  farther  in  this  direction,  and  yet  a 
still  further  increase  in  years  is  now  demanded.  For  all  these 
changes  the  boards  take  to  themselves  special  credit.  It  is  safe  to 
assert  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  advance.  This  came 
from  within,  and  not  from  without,  and  would  have  been  found 
necessary  had  the  boards  never  been  established.  This  is  the  status 
at  present.  The  students  are  made  to  suffer,  and  the  dental  pro- 
fession has  gained  nothing  through  this  so-called  supervisory 
power. 

The  fact  that  the  State  laws  governing  dentistry  are  not  en- 
forced to  any  appreciable  extent  is  patent  to  every  observer.  It  is 
possible,  in  some  of  the  States  possessing  stringent  laws,  for  a  man 
to  practise  in  spite  of  the  boards,  and  this  has  frequently  been 
done.  The  answer  the  boards  make  to  this  is,  "  We  are  not  ap- 
pointed for  police  work,  and  fulfil  our  duty  when  we  have  examined 
the  students."  This  is  true,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  then 
devolves  on  others.  The  State  otncials  whose  duty  it  is  take  no 
interest  in  it,  and  will  do  nothing  unless  cases  are  brought  directly 
to  their  notice,  with  proper  evidence  sufficient  to  secure  conviction. 
The  State  societies  have  appointed  committees,  but  they  have 
failed  to  produce  satisfactory  results.  The  duty  is  disagreeable, 
and  means  large  expenditure  of  money  and  time,  and  a  certain 
loss  of  reputation.  The  result  is  that  the  law  is  not  enforced.  It 
would  be  perfectly  easy  in  the  State  in  which  the  writer  lives  for  a 
man  to  practise  dentistry  without  even  a  college  training,  and  some 
have  boldly  declared  they  would  practise  in  spite  of  the  decision 
of  the  board.  This  is  unquestionably  a  bad  state  of  things,  but  it 
is  not  only  the  case,  but  there  seems  no  prospect  of  any  improve- 
ment. Better  no  law  than  its  constant  violation.  New  York  is 
probably  the  only  State  where  it  would  be  dangerous  to  practise 
without  authority.  This  is  mainly  due  to  one  man.  When  he  re- 
tires, it  may  not  be  possible  to  find  another  equally  willing  to 
assume  the  thankless  task. 

The  future  of  these  boards  is  a  problem  that  will  require  the 
combined  wisdom  of  all  thinking  minds.  It  is  too  late  to  expect 
these  to  be  dispensed  with.  The  laws  will  remain,  and  we  must 
continue  to  have  these  bodies  to  deal  with  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  question  that  interests  us  now  is,  Can  there  be  any  change 
made  in  the  selection  of  those  who  will  constitute  these  boards  in 
the  future? 


It  is  no  new  thought  that  th»?  iii«-ii  ajij-       •  !     •  ii  vi- 

amincrs  should  thenwelvts  U»  forced  to  uini.  r^'.*  .m  •  \.ir  •  i*ion. 
To  elToct  this  has  Ikhmi  (hM»iu«*d  an  iin|Kwnibility,  but  it  i.  i-  :•  ver 
seemed  to  the  writer  a  difticult  problem.  That  the  men  to  examine 
should  themselves  be  examined  re<]uires  no  argument.  The  pres- 
ent metliod  of  selecting  nu'inlwrs  of  these  boards  is  defective,  eren 
where  the  greatest  care  is  taken  by  State  s*-  .  but  those  made 

exclusively  by  governors  do  not  desen'e  a  ihmki. ni's  consideration. 
They  are  intrinsically  worthless,  no  matter  how  ifi.li^lilti  iHv  con- 
stituted. There  srmis  to  l>e  but  one  way  out  of  tli  v,  and 
that  is  to  have  all  the  laws  so  amendcMl  that  State  societies  shall 
have  the  selection  of  a  certain  number,  and  from  this  list  the  goT- 
ernor  to  make  selection.  This  is  the  present  method  a  "  in 
several  of  the  States.  The  writer  would  suggest  a  stiii  : 
advance.  I^et  the  State  societies  amend  the  code  of  rule*  - 
require  all  candidates  for  the  State  l>oard  of  examiners  t- 
an  examination  before  being  appointed.  To  meet  this  an  exam- 
ination board  should  be  provided,  to  consist  of  a  certain  number  of 
men  taken  from  the  college  or  colleges  in  the  State  where  tbeae 
exist,  to  make  the  necessary  examinations  into  the  fitness  of  the 
candidates  for  the  work  required.  This  would  demand  no  cfaangv 
in  (>xisting  laws,  it  will  lx>  said,  Vou  would  never  secure  a  board 
under  such  a  rule.  This  would  be  true  of  the  older  men.  It  ia 
well  understood  that  they  could  not  pass  the  simpK^Kt  examination 
in  tlie  subjects  previously  named ;  indeed,  their  own  questions 
would  l>e  a  stumbling-block  outside  of  their  own  siK'cially  prepared 
subject.     There  is,  however,  a  large  numbi*r  of  young  men  frvah 

from  the  more  mod«*rn  teaching  of  the  jk'hot)lM  who  '^  ind  would 

submit  tlH'inselves  to  such  a  l)oard.     There  would  t  r   .i-  woJl 

as  |K»cuniary  inducement,  for  thi»si»  youngi.*r  men  to  m.i  rt- 

If  such  a  plan  suctni'ded,  it  would  lx»  a  great  advance  over  anything 
we  have  at  pn^sent.  although  it  if  not  contendinl  tliat  even  this 
would  make  an  idi^al  lM)ard.     The  board  should  then  be  • 
mentod  by  a  sahiriod  otVieial  wh«>se  duty  it     '      'I  be  t^'  ' 
cases  and  the  evidence,  ami  this  man  shuv;.-.  ;...;  be  a 
practice. 

Something  of  the  kind  outliniHl  here  will  tiave  to  be  done  if  the 
future  of  the  )M>ards  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  byword  and 
n^pwach.     At  pn»sent  they  mean  nothing  but  a  worry,  «  o* 

tinu^  an  injustiix*  to  the  student  and  a  conttnned  affratauaa  to 
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the  teacher.  The  present  arrangement  is  a  crude  effort  that  will 
not  and  ought  not  to  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  the  earlier  the  intel- 
ligent men  connected  with  dental  work  and  its  progress  take  this 
seriously  in  hand,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  future  of  the  dental 
profession,  in  which  all  are  interested  and  desirous  of  serving,  that 
in  the  end  it  may  advance  beyond  the  criticism  of  the  most  exact- 


Obituary. 


E.  HENRY  NEALL,  D.D.S. 

On  Sunday  morning,  July  8,  there  died  one  of  Philadelphia's 
well-known  dentists.  Dr.  E.  Henry  Neall,  in  the  sixty- third  year 
of  his  age,  at  his  late  residence,  114  East  Washington  Lane,  Ger- 
mantown. 

Dr.  Neall  studied  the  art  of  dentistry  in  the  office  of  his  father, 
Dr.  Elijah  M.  Neall,  a  pioneer  in  the  profession.  His  specialty 
was  the  carving  and  baking  of  block  teeth,  and  he  was  recognized 
as  an  expert  along  that  line.  As  late  as  1899  he  gave  demonstra- 
tions in  that  difficult  dental  branch  before  the  students  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  College. 

Practising  long  before  a  college  diploma  was  thought  necessary, 
Dr.  Neall,  nevertheless,  recognizing  the  advantage  of  possessing  the 
same,  matriculated  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1868. 

Many  little  devices  and  labor-saving  tools,  in  connection  with 
his  beloved  profession,  can  be  traced  to  his  ingenuity  and  fertile 
brain.  He  was  ever  active  in  dental  society  work,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  old  Pennsylvania  Society,  the  Odontological  Society, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society.  Besides  this,  he  gave 
of  his  services  at  frequent  intervals  to  the  dental  students,  being 
upon  the  clinical  staff  of  both  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  College. 

Dr.  Neall  was  a  Christian  gentleman  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  He  was  a  member  of  Calvary  P.  E.  Church,  Germantown, 
and  an  earnest  worker  in  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew. 
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During  tlie  war  he  went  to  the  front  with  the  Christiin  Com- 
miflsion  to  relieve  the  siek  and  sufTering  soldiers. 

Dr.  Xeall  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Mi—  1  rh 

Knyanl  Montgomery,  of  Philndclphia;  his  second  wife,  formerly 
MisH  Kniily  L.  White,  also  of  Pli  '    '  '     lia,  nur^'ives  him. 

Hf  leaves  HJx  children  by  bin  u.-i  ..  ifc, — Dr.  Walter  H.  Keall, 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Matainger,  HolKTt  M.  Xeall,  Mr^  n,arle«  J.  Pdling, 
Ik'njamin  T.  Neall,  and  Miss  Edith  Xeall. 


resoi.l  tu)n8  of  hksi»k(  t  to  dk.  theodore 

mk\(;fs 

W11RRRA8,  God  in  lliti  inliniie  wit»dum  has  removed  from  oar 
midst,  and  from  the  work  in  which  '  '         uing  so  great  a 

force,  our  friend  and  teacher.  Dr.  Tl  is/**;   *nd 

WiiEHEAs,  We,  the  students  of  N  rn  UniTersitr  Den- 

tal  School,  realizing  the  great  loss  that  is  sustained  therebj;   be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  )k>w  in  humble  submission  to  the  will  of 
Almighty  God,  and  hereby  express  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  wife  and  sorrowing  friends,  and  to  the  facility  of  North- 
western Tniversity  Dental  School,  of  which  he  was  a  valued  and 
honored  ineinber ;    and  be  it 

Resolved,  That,  each  one  having  lost  a  penonal  friend,  w«  ei- 
pross  our  appreciation  of  his  untiring  efforts  and  devotion  to  the  up- 
building of  the  dental  profession  at  large,  to  the  Xorthwwtem 
University  Dental  Schmd,  and  to  the  individual  intervsit  of  ite 
students;   and  1h'  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  \hr^r  nsolutiotiH  in    j  I  to  Mf», 

Aliw  Menges,  to  the  faeultv  .f  -nd  mht'*"' '••"     i'  .'onie*  be 

sent  to  the  leading  dental  y  •»  f«»r  |' 

Klmori  T.  Hrtx. 
Wm.  a.  Kaaki. 
L.  J.  - 

Chicaoo,  .lunr  J.  l.HHt 
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THE   NEW  METHOD   OF   INDUCING   SLEEP   WITHOUT 
DKUGS.— ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLAR  PRIZE. 

To  THE  Editor  : 

Sir, — The  new  method  of  inducing  sleep  without  drugs  con- 
sists in  bringing  under  will-power  the  functions  of  organic  life 
immediately  on  retiring.  The  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation 
respond  to  our  bidding.  Certain  other  groups  of  muscle,  by  con- 
traction and  relaxation,  are  made  accessory  in  directing  the  arterial 
and  vital  currents  away  from  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain.  As  a 
result,  automatic  thinking,  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  sleep's 
delay  in  the  case  of  the  average  brain-working  business  man,  is 
absolutely  shut  out,  and  normal  sleep  is  inevitable. 

To  give  the  technique  in  full  would  require  more  space  than 
can  be  given  here.  Suffice  it,  that  mental  and  physical  conditions, 
positions,  and  changes,  extemporized  and  controlled  by  will-power 
in  the  horizontal  position,  with  suitable  temperature  and  ventila- 
tion of  body-surface  as  well  as  lungs,  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  "  The 
New  Method." 

Believing  that  the  medical  profession  has  power  to  turn  the 
attention  of  suffering  humanity  from  the  mysterious  chimerical 
and  damaging  drug  agents  they  now  depend  upon,  and  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  shed  light  rather  than  darkness,  I  offer  a  prize  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  an  essay  which  shall  describe  any  method  of 
extemporizing  sleep  immediately  on  retiring  for  the  brain-working 
classes,  that  will  equal  or  surpass  the  "New  Method"  above  re- 
ferred to. 

Time  allotted  for  preparing  essays,  from  June  to  December  of 
the  present  year.  Length  of  essay  not  to  exceed  five  thousand 
words;  to  be  in  print  or  type-written,  without  the  name  of  the 
writer.  Judges  of  the  merits  of  essays  shall  be  representative  men 
of  scientific  medicine.  Time  for  awarding  prize,  January  1,  1901. 
Results  will  be  announced  in  this  journal. 

J.  B.  Learned. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
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Notes  and  Coininenb. 

The  Dental  Pkotective  Assocutiox. — From  letters  and  cir- 
culard  sent  out  and  publ itched  in  the  joumaU,  the  idem  hat  become 
almost  universal  that  the  doors  of  the  Protective  AMociition  were 
closed  and  no  one  could  join  that  body  hereafter.  Begarding  thie. 
Dr.  Croudc,  in  Denial  Digest,  .-  N'othing  could  be  further 

from  our  plans.  The  doors  were  <\.j^std  only  for  defence  againti 
suits  on  the  present  briihjc  patents^  and  this  action  has  n*'  *- *-*ng 
on  the  Association  taking  in  new  members  and  guaran:  .-„  to 
protect  thorn  against  the  abuse  of  other  illegal  patent  companies." 


Comments  on  the  Second  Application  op  Ab^enic  poi  De- 
vitalization OF  Pulp. — Xo.  1.  A  second  application  of  arsenic 
is  a  great  mistake.    If  the  tissue  within  the  pulp>< '  -id 

devitalized,  there  is  no  question  con  r  that  wiiniii  iiic  r  K)t- 

canals.     The  sensitive  point  ♦•»«     >  -  •   »''•    «"- *     -  •  >»  vital 

pulp-tissue,  but  is  due  to  an  ill  .e  cor- 

puscles of  the  cement um,  from  too  large  an  amount  of  the  arsenic 
left  too  long  in  the  tooth,  and  requires  the  applieation  of  dialjied 
iron  to  neutralize  the  arsenic,  followed  by  soothing  anodyne*  — 
W.  C.  Bahhktt,  in  Dental  Brief. 

Xo.    '2.    The   alxJVe   vicious    pura;^'r.ij»n,    :;.im:i^'    .ij>j»«arv*i    in    m'i - 

eral  publications,  nee<ls  (H)rreotit)n.  It  is  e«}uivalent  to  savin  •  fh§t 
destruction  of  the  partiele  means  death  of  the  mats,  or  An 

eschar  on  the  finger  is  loss  of  vitality  in  the  arm.     It  would  be 
somewhat  curious  to  note  the  mental  aberration  by  which  a  man 
arrivi's  at  the  conclusion  that  a  broach  in  a  nerve-canal,  surp^ 
by  dentine,  irritates  a  corpus<le  in    ' 
how    that    e<Mnent    mrpu.vle,   devt>i«l   «»■ 
Willi  such  suildennt'HS  i«)  a  |»'  •  '«^  i»i  nervr 
with  it.— CiiAULKs  L.  \h\  w.  in  l 

'  Tl..' 

llirthiHl*.    lt«  .>.     .    ..  ^ 

pn»vi»  of  vnliir  li.  '  "^ 

Philii.l.<lplii«. 


.^ij44)     "''^-.:?vs?'..-*  '    ''■'  Notes  and  Comments. 

A  JlEMARK;;iBLE  'REFLEX. — I  was  called  at  one  a.m.  to  see  a 
young  man  twenty-f onr  yea,r&  oM,  who,  the  message  said,  was  dying. 
When  I  reached  the  hoiise,  he  was  trying  to  lie  on  a  couch,  had  a 
flushed  face  and  congested  eyes,  perspiring  profusely,  unable  to 
remain  in  any  position  for  more  than  a  minute  at  a  time,  short 
spasmodic  attempts  to  breathe,  and  complaining  solely  of  con- 
stricted pain  over  the  heart,  over  which  he  kept  his  hand  constantly. 
Could  obtain  no  history  of  the  case  from  him,  but  from  family 
learned  that  he  had  been  taken  very  suddenly,  in  the  manner  above 
described,  about  two  hours  before.  Had  had  toothache  in  lower  left 
molar  for  about  a  week,  and  had  used  camphor  freely  to  put  on 
gum,  and  more  freely  than  usual  just  before  attack  came  on. 

Gave  him  aconite  every  fifteen  minutes,  and  within  one  hour 
he  was  resting  quietly.  Saw  him  the  following  two  days,  feeling 
quite  well  with  the  exception  of  some  toothache,  but  with  no  more 
chest  pain.  Was  called  again  the  second  night,  and  found  him 
worse  than  the  first  time.  I  again  gave  him  aconite,  which  seemed 
to  give  a  slight  relief,  but  finally  was  compelled  to  give  him  an 
opiate,  as  it  took  two  men  to  restrain  him  in  bed. 

I  now  knew  that  the  trouble  must  come  from  his  tooth,  for  when 
his  tooth  ached  he  had  no  other  pains,  and  when  he  had  chest  pain 
his  tooth  felt  easy.  The  next  day  I  took  a  dentist  with  me,  who 
pulled  the  tooth,  which  was  an  unusual  one,  having  exostosed  roots, 
that  had  extended  quite  deeply  into  the  bone.  His  recovery  was 
rapid  after  the  extraction. 

I  give  this  as  an  unusual  case  of  reflex  pain,  and  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  show  that  reflex  pains  are  more  frequent  than  we 
imagine. — Charles  B.  Kern,  M.D.,  in  Medical  Visitor. 

The  editor  of  the  Dominion  Dental  Journal  says  of  the  above 
report,  "  It  is  a  choice  sample  of  medical  ignorance  of  dental  sub- 
jects. The  *  Remarkable  Reflex^  was  a  simple  case  which  the  aver- 
age dental  student  would  have  diagnosed  and  treated  directly,  with- 
out any  of  the  preliminary  humbug  which  the  wiseacre  had  to  use 
before  he  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  it  was  toothache." 
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HARVARD  DKNTAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIoy. 

Tin:  ll.irvani  Dental  Aluiuni  A-  i-.-m  !..!-!  •-  i  rth 
Alumni  Day  at  thn  hcIuk)1  biiihling  in  |;  -•  .•  ,  .•  \I  •  •  . .  .'  ;ne 
25,  1900,  one  hun<lro(l  an«l  fifty-ono  p<^r-  •:    ,    .  U, 

being  present. 

Clinics  and  demonstrations  were  given  by  graduates,  and  the 
work  of  the  three  cla^Hes  for  the  year  shown,  with  many  patienU 
present.  Essays  by  four  of  the  professors  and  instructori  were 
given. 

The  twenty-nintii  annual  banquet  was  held  aa  uauml  at  Young'a 
Hotel  in  the  evcMiing,  with  one  hundn^d  and  seren  members  and 
guests  seated  around  the  festive  board. 

Mr.  Brooker  T.  Washington,  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute,  Alabama,  was  the  principal  speaker,  other  speak- 
ers  being  Dean  Ku^'ene  \V.  Smith,  l^ton ;    Mr.  Kos4>)0  <  ig 

Bruce,  of  Mississippi;    Profi»ssor  Thomas   F ''  ^-  • i   ,*;     L*. 

D.  Shepard,  of  Boston;    nml  (M.irl.,  \V.  Uc_^  <Ma<,  of 

1900. 

The  following  were  elected  ofticers  for  the  ensuing  year:  C«cil 
P.  Wilson,  '72,  Boston,  President;  Henry  W.  Gill.tt,  '85.  New- 
port, H.  I.,  Vice-President;  Wahlo  K.  lU^ardman.  'sr,.  B^wton,  Sec- 
retary;  Harry  S.  Parsons,  *9*v*,  Boston.  Tn-asurer. 

Executive  CommUtee.—WWiU  V.  !U)ardman.  '86;  William  P. 
Cooko.  'SI  ;    Patii.  k-  W    M..ri:irtv.  'S'J. 

Walim)  E.  Boarpmav 

IlosTox,  July  J.  IIKM) 


NKW  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

Tick  dmtists  of  South  Jemcy  liare  -<l  a  dental  aodcly, 

with  head -quart  ers  in  Camden,  N.  J.     It  I  tlw  .Sonthem 

Dental  Society  of  New  Jers4»y. 
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Monthly  meetings  are  held  in  the  Masonic  Temple  Building, 
the  third  Wednesday  evening  of  each  month  excepting  July  and 
August.  The  membership  numbers  twenty-three,  and  the  sessions 
give  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  interesting  character  and  virility 
of  the  new  society.  The  President  is  Dr.  J.  E.  Duffield,  of  Cam- 
den; Vice-President,  Dr.  0.  E.  Peck,  of  Bridgeton;  Eecording 
Secretary,  Dr.  A.  K.  Wood,  of  Camden;  Corresponding  Secretary^ 
Dr.  W.  W.  Crate,  of  Camden;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Mary  A.  Morrison, 
of  Salem. 

Executive  Committee. — Dr.  A.  Irwin,  Chairman,  of  Camden; 
Dr.  J.  G.  Halsey,  of  Swedesboro;  Drs.  C.  H.  Tuttle,  E.  E.  Bower, 
and  A.  B.  Dewees,  of  Camden;   Dr.  J.  H.  Lummis,  of  Bridgeton. 


NATIONAL  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Following  are  the  officers  of  the  National  Dental  Association 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  0.  V.  Black,  Chicago;  Vice- 
President,  West,  T.  W.  Brophy,  Chicago;  Vice-President,  East, 
E.  S.  Gaylord,  New  Haven;  Vice-President,  South,  M.  F.  Finley, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Eecording  Secretary,  A.  H.  Peck,  92  State 
Street,  Chicago;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mary  E.  Gallup,  711 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Treasurer,  Henry  W.  Morgan, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Executive  Committee  (term  expires  1903). — C.  N.  Johnson,. 
Chicago;  V.  H.  Jackson,  New  York;  T.  P.  Hinman,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Executive  Council. — H.  J.  Burkhart,  Batavia,  N.  Y. ;  J.  Y. 
Crawford,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  B.  Holly  Smith,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
W.  E.  Griswold,  Denver,  Col.;   Thomas  Fillebrown,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  H.  Peck, 

Secretary. 


VERMONT  BOARD  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Vermont  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  be 
held  at  the  Pavilion  Hotel,  Montpelier,  Wednesday,  October  10,  at 
two  o'clock  p.M.^  for  the  examination  of  candidates  to  practise  den- 
tistry. 


Curnnt  Xnts.  Gi3 

The  examinations  will  be  in  writing,  and  include  anatomy, 
physiolog}'.  histology,  bacteriology,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  pathol- 
ogy, therapeutics,  surgery,  materia  me<]ica,  aniBstbesia,  operatife 
and  prosthetic  dentistr}',  together  with  an  0|  •:  in  the  mouth. 

Candidatos  must  come  prepared  with  insiruiu'-iiis,  rubber  dam, 
and  gold. 

Applications,  together  with  the  fee,  ten  dollars,  must  be  filed 
with  the  Secretar}*  on  or  before  October  1. 

Oeobob  F.  Ciie.vey, 

Secretary. 

St.  .JOIINHBIIIV. 


MISSOUKI  8TATK  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Missouri  State  Dental  Association,  at  their  thirty-sixth 
annual  meeting,  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
i'resident,  F.  F.  Fletcher,  St.  T>ouis;  First  Vice-President.  W.  M. 
Carter,  Sedalia;  Second  Vice-Pre*<ident,  F.  H.  Ach  ^-  ^  '.  St, 
Charles;  Corresponding  Secretary,  B.  L.  Thorpe,  St.  i.  .  .  Ke- 
'onling  Secretar)*,  H.  H.  Sullivan,  Kansas  City;  Treasurer,  J.  T. 
Fry,  Moberly. 

Executive  Committee. — F.  M.  Fulkerson,  S4»dalia;  W.  M. 
Carter,  Sedalia;   J.  T.  Hull,  Butler. 

Committer  on  Intenuitxmuil  Dental  ('unyrtss  mring  St.  L<>u\.f 
World's  Fair,  ;pa^.— William  Conrad.  B.  L.  Th.-riH-.  H.  J.  Mc- 
Kellops,  F.  F.  Fletcher.  A.  If.  Fulhr.  Walter  M.  liartl.  it.  W.  F. 
I*iiwrenz,  all  of  St.  T^ouis. 

Next  place  of  meeting,  Sedalia,  first  Tuesday  after  July  4, 
1001. 


HAUVAUn  oDONTOLOOICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  January  metting  of  the  Hanrard  Otlontoh^gica!  Sncirty 
the  following  re  clecte<l.  and  werv  inducted  «l  tht  Ftb- 

nrnry  meeting; 

President.   Dwighl    .M.   C ''>'?>.;    Rccordinir  ^-^r^**^. 

Jow'ph  T.  Paul.  D.M.D. ;  (  <«TPtarT.  RoN  f. 
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fatt,  D.M.D.;    Treasurer,  Lyman  F.  Bigelow,  D.M.D.;    Editor, 
Harry  W.  Haley,  D.M.D. 

Executive  Committee. — Joseph  T.   Paul,  D.M.D.,   Chairman; 
William  P.  Cooke,  D.M.D.,;   Frank  T.  Taylor,  D.M.D. 

Egbert  T.  Mofeatt, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


FIEST  DISTRICT  DENTAL  SOCIETY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at 
Galesburg,  111.,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  September  25  and  26. 

Arthur  G.  Smith, 

Secretary. 


NORTHEASTERN    DENTAL    ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Northeastern  Dental  Asso- 
ciation is  to  be  held  at  the  "  Eloise,"  in  the  city  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
October  16,  17,  and  18,  1900.  The  Committee  has  secured  the 
most  desirable  and  commodious  building  for  the  meeting  ever  ob- 
tained for  such  a  purpose,  and  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made, 
with  the  most  gratifying  results  thus  far,  to  make  this  meeting 
the  best  in  every  way  ever  held,  at  least  in  New  England.  Promi- 
nent men  of  the  profession  have  been  secured  for  clinics  and  papers, 
the  exhibits  will  be  large  and  so  separated  from  the  scientific  por- 
tion of  the  meeting  that  neither  will  disturb  the  other.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  a  large  attendance  will  result. 

Edgar  0.  Kinsman, 

Secretary. 


PI  rK 
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Original  Communications.' 

SEVKXTKKX    SriMlKNlMKKAKY    TKETU. 

BY    DWIGIIT    M.    CLAPP,    D.M.I).,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

A  VERY  interesting  cam?  wn.s  roorntly  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  T. 

M.  Rotch,  of  BoHton,  the  eminent  npeciali.st  in  children's  ditMiet. 

The  patient,  a  girl  a  little  under  seven  years  of  age,  slight,  and  of 

a   nervous  temiKTament,   had   never  erupted   the  left   temporary 

cuspid. 

Fig.  1,  from  a  photograph  of  a  model  of  tVn-  !ii..ut)i   hViowh  th« 
absence  of  this  tooth ;  also  the  presence  of  a  i 

in  the  region  of  the  cuspid  root. 

I  i;:s.  2  and  3  are  from  X-rays,  dilTerent  p  of  the  rooath. 

Thi  \     how   the  temporary   incisors,   their  r  ab- 

•"•iImiI.     In  Kig.  3  the  |>frmanent  cui>pid  is  •  .a  both 

I' i;^^.  V  and  3  show  s<nn'-  ^i'l.l  ..f  n  f.«if)i  !.•  Ow* 

iMTiiwinent  lateral ;  also  > 

the  place  that  should  be  oci'Upird  by  the  root  of  tho  tt^mpnrmnr 
cuspid  to  be  filled  with  a  juniblinl-up  maM  of  so: 
siKinding  in  density  to  about  that  of  ordinary  teeth.    Wiuii  ( 
was  1  could  not  detennine,  Fig.  2  showing  that  it  wo" 

'  The  editor  niul  publinhrrt  are  not  r«0pottslble  for  iKe  tWw  of  eat.'    :• 
of  pa|H<rii  i>ubliiihc«l  in  thi*  dr|wirtm<mt.  nor  for  •*  r 

Olhrrwinr.  that  inny  l*r  nmMr  by  them.  No  papvr*  »i.t  »-^  ,^-. ..-.  ...  • 
deiMrtmrnt  that  havr  ai>i>c«red  in  any  oUMf  jOttr«al  publtah-l  la  '  -• 
oountry. 

44  M^ 
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with  the  tooth  above,  and  Fig.  3  that  it  was  probably  distinct  from 
the  bicuspid. 

The  half-tone  reproductions,  although  very  good,  indeed,  do 
not  show  the  same  definition  that  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  X-ray 
negatives. 

I  concluded  that  an  operation  was  advisable,  although  there 
had  never  been  any  pain  or  disturbance  of  any  kind  at  or  near 
the  affected  part. 

On  May  26,  1900,  the  patient  was  etherized,  and  I  removed 
from  the  swelling  the  seventeen  supernumerary  teeth  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  I  have  placed  beside  these  teeth  an  ordinary  superior 
lateral,  so  that  the  corresponding  size  of  the  supernumerary  teeth 
may  be  seen.  The  illustration  is  almost  the  exact  size  of  the 
originals. 

The  teeth  seemed  to  be  each  enclosed  in  a  tough,  connective- 
tissue-like  membrane,  and  the  whole  encysted,  something  like  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  in  a  pocket  in  the  bone,  there  being  the  merest  shell 
of  the  alveolus  covering  the  cyst  externally.  The  illustration  gives 
a  very  correct  idea  of  the  shapes  of  these  teeth. 

Each  is  composed  of  bone  and  enamel,  and  has  its  separate 
nerve-supply  canal. 

Figs.  5  and  6  are  reproductions  of  X-rays  taken  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  supernumerary  teeth. 

In  Fig.  5  the  permanent  cuspid  is  very  clearly  shown,  and  the 
bicuspids  are  especially  well  defined  in  Fig.  6.  Both  figs.,  espe- 
cially Fig.  5,  show  that  the  place  of  the  permanent  lateral  is  occu- 
pied by  what  appears  to  be  a  perfect  bicuspid. 

I  shall  watch  with  peculiar  interest  the  development  of  these 
teeth,  and  hope  in  some  future  number  of  the  Journal  to  continue 
their  history. 

The  patient  made  a  rapid  recovery,  there  being  no  unfavorable 
symptoms  attending  the  operation. 
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MASTICATING    STRESS. 

BY    H.    Y.    AHHINOTOy,    D.D.8.,   GOUWBORO,    W.   a 

The  Dental  Cosmos  for  Juir-,  1895,  containn  a  pap(*r  vrittcn 
by  Dr.  O.  V.  Black,  in  which  he  says,  **  In  the  Dental  Cosmos  for 
May  I  have  given  in  w^me  detail  studies  of  the  phyf^ical  character 
of  filling-ninterialH.  It  is  nect>s8ar)'  to  detennine  as  nearly  ai 
possihio  the  ntroHS  to  which  they  will  be  subjected  in  the  human 
month.  This  requires  of  us  the  detennination  of  the  force  with 
which  the  te<'th  may  \h*  brought  in  oiclusion  by  voluntar)'  effort, 
and  the  stress  usually  einployt'd  in  eating  or  in  the  usual  mastica- 
tion of  the  different  articles  of  food.  Thrse  determinations  M^m 
necessar)'  as  a  basis  for  decision  as  to  the  strength  required  of 
materials  to  prevent  them  from  l>eing  crushed  or  dislodged  by  the 
stress  of  nuistication  when  placeil  in  the  teeth  as  fillir 

Then  the  d<Htor  discourses  at  length  ujMJn  the       ' 
retjuisite  in  the  ordiiuiry  mastication  of  food  and     .......   ...;.,.*.-, 

and  proves  conclusively,  he  S4'em8  to  think,  by  the  use  of  hit 
phagodyuamouTeter,  that  his  statements  arc  correct  and  must 
stand  as  truth  established  on  a  scientific  basis  and  by  strictly  scien- 
tific tests  |>erformed  in  the  presence  of  men  of  prominence  in  the 
dental  pro  fission. 

His  tabulated  statenu-nt  of  nuisticating  force  re<|uisite  for 
cnishing  various  articles  named,  with  one  exception,  vari«"*  fn»ra 
fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  pounds  for  each  •  >n 

of  the  jaws.  'V\\v  statement  and  exhibit  he  makt^s  are  mo^t  un- 
reasonable and  extn>me,  and  have  no  feature  of  strength  rightly 
based  to  sustain  them,  and  can  In>  easily  provetl  errom^  1  mi«> 

leading   by   the   use  of  a   simple  and   nuich   mon*   pr  n- 

trivauce,  easily  impntviwHl  for  testing  stn'ngth  nrv^  ■  if 

the  mus<lcs  called  into  action  in  the  cxrrciw  »»f  u  il, 

than  the  phagiHlynamometer,  to  which  Dr.  Black  and  other*  attach 
80  much  imiM>rtano'. 

That  the  little  instniment  so  favorably  endorwHi  by  Dr.  Black 
will  crush  meats  ami  crack  nut.n  and  c.i  ••«•  of 

lever  power  as  appliinl  by  Or.  Black,  no  «.ii«    »»jh  <••  flUiC- 

tion  Ins  theory  and  claim,  that  it  mcu'.uri^  nxuX  m  tly  in 

jMJunds  the  stn'ss  of  iTUshing  fi»n^«  n-'^  .nary  pT*w^rei 

of  mastication,  would  U»  an  unreaii>nablc  stMch  of  o  n. 
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and  it  is  asking  too  mncli  of  the  dental  profession  to  accept  any 
such  theory,  unless  better  sustained  by  features  and  facts  based 
upon  practical  as  well  as  scientific  principles,  that  tests  made  and 
results  obtained  may  stand  as  truth  and  strengthen  with  time. 

Dr.  Black  will  of  necessity  have  to  devise  and  produce  a  better 
testing-machine,  one  more  trustworthy  and  correct  in  its  workings, 
before  he  can  reasonably  hope  to  prove  to  the  profession  that  amal- 
gam fillings  in  cavities  will  flow  and  spread  under  ordinary  masti- 
cating stress,  or  any  other  order  of  stress  possible  to  be  applied  to 
fillings  in  teeth. 

The  flow  theory  is  weak,  very  weak,  and  it  will  be  difficult  ever 
to  strengthen  and  sustain  it,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  reason- 
able and  secure  foundation  in  fact  to  build  upon.  Sometimes,  in 
attempting  to  carry  a  point  in  effort  to  strengthen  a  weak  theory, 
the  theory  is  more  weakened  and  the  sooner  proves  a  failure,  as  in 
this  instance  of  stress  and  flow  advocated  and  championed  by  Dr. 
Black.  Extremes  and  false  theory  never  operate  for  good  in  any 
cause.  Emanate  from  what  source  they  may,  they  never  savor  of 
good.  Let  them  go  and  go  quickly  if  possible;  the  sooner  out  of 
sight  and  forgotten  the  better. 

All  will  admit  and  none  question  the  extent  of  possibilities  of 
the  extreme  force  that  can  be  temporarily  exerted  in  the  exercise 
of  the  occlusion  of  the  jaws  in  biting  or  cracking  hard  substances, 
but  to  say  amen  to  Dr.  Black's  teaching  pertaining  to  the  subject, 
and  endorse  his  tabulated  exhibit  of  stress  to  sustain  his  theory 
of  "amalgam  flow,"  would  be  a  stultification  of  independent 
thought,  judgment,  and  the  right  to  investigate.  It  would  prove  a 
hinderance  to  true  progress  in  professional  work,  and  would 
greatly  tend  to  establish  a  hurtful  precedent,  a  willing  acceptance 
of  false  theories. 

The  doctor,  in  his  scientific  ejfforts  to  establish  and  sustain  his 
point  that  amalgam  fillings  flow  under  masticating  stress,  seems 
to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  imposes  an  unreasonable  and 
unbearable  tax  upon  the  peridental  membrane  and  the  few  muscles 
called  into  action  in  the  occlusion  of  the  jaws,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  teeth,  a  tax  far  greater  than  the  possibility  of  membrane  and 
muscular  endurance,  too  extreme  and  impractical  to  be  favorably 
entertained  and  considered  as  a  possibility  for  a  single  moment. 

To  make  the  subject  brief,  I  will  mention  and  comment  upon 
three  articles  only  enumerated  in  the  doctor's  statement  of  ex- 
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pcriineutal  tfstH  as  rorordod,  pagcfi  48:j  and  4H4.  lie  wjt,  **  In  the 
ordinary  or  usual  process  of  mastication,  l)orf-«t<»alc  w-"  '--o  and 
rather  tou^'h  n*<piirofi  a  Btrcsfi  varj'inf?  fr«""  -iifv  u,  ..  unds, 

lemon-drops  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  \>  tii,  old 

and  dry,  from  one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  ievcnty- 
three  pounds/'  Eight  were  tested,  and  made  an  average  of  on§ 
hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds.  Just  think,  and  for  each  occlu- 
sion of  the  jaws!     Strong  muscles,  certainly. 

As  regards  beef-steak,  it  will  not  nvjuiro  ■•-"••"••"♦  or  effort  on 
any  line  to  convince  any  one  at  all  familiar  \-^  ren  and  their 

accustomed  habits  and  indulgences  at  table  during  meals  that  the 
majority  of  them  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  with  only  four 
permanent  molars  and  temporary  teeth,  possibly  defective,  will 
masticate  beef-steak  easily  and  quickly  and  without  apparent  effort. 
The  occlusion  of  the  jaws  during  a  single  meal  will  possibly  nngt 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundn»d  '"i<^  fffv  a  reaaonable 
estimate;   for  average,  say,  two  hundred  (m.  'ring  a  meal 

and  seventy  pounds  stress  for  each  occlusion,  according  to  Dr. 
Black's  showing  the  result  would  be  fourteen  thousand  pounds, — 
out  of  all  reason  and  contrary  to  sound  judgment  and  farts,  and 
cannot  be  established  and  sustained  by  science  onlinarj*  or  extraor- 
dinary, with  th<'  aid  of  the  phagodynamometer  or  any  other  ma- 
chine yet  invented.  Such  a  strain  and  tax  U|)on  the  anatomy 
involved  during  the  exercise  of  eating  a  meal,  a  period  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  about  the  usual  time  consumcii  by  children  at 
table  eating  a  square  meal,  embracing  beef-steak,  would  toon  prove 
hurtful  and  destructive  beyond  possibility  of  repair  and  reatora- 
tion  to  a  normal  state.  Couple  with  this  unreasonnblo  and  extraTa- 
gant  feature  tlu»  fact  that  nnt  one  ch"'-^  i"  ^^'''v  ..r  »,,.  •  •i.,r..»,|  ^^ 
is  equal  to  the  task  of  lifting  and  -^  sixty 

pounds,  the  minimum  claimed  by  Dr.  Black  as  nK)ut«ite  in  o^ 
clusal  stress  in  eating  steak.  With  the  whole  muscular  exertion 
and  strength  of  bo<ly  put  forth,  fiuch  a  feat  at  tuch  an  age  eoold 
not  be  |MTformr(l. 

I  will  ask.  and  Dr.  Black  can  explain  poaaibly.  how  it  is  poenble 
for  the  ft'w  muscles  involved  to  undergo  tnch  ftrain  and  afTi^ct  the 
extreme  stn\**s  he  repn»wnts  to  U»  i^tnimon  to  all  ?    In  i-  ..meiil 

there  can  \m}  but  one  fair  and  honent  answer  given  that  is  r— aonable 
and  will  Ih?  aci^'ptable.  and  that  is,  that  beautiful  li'  ^y  of 

scientific,  mechanical  ingenuity,  the  phagodrnamonieter  u  la  fault 
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It  has  played  deceptive  and  fooled  many,  consequently  should  be 
investigated  and  carefully  looked  into  and  made  to  do  better  work, 
and  stop  misleading  the  easy-to-be-led. 

In  reference  to  hazel-nuts  and  lemon-drops,  said  to  require 
such  extreme  muscular  force  and  strength  of  jaws  for  cracking 
and  crushing,  I  will  relate  results  of  some  recent  experiments  on 
that  line,  which  possibly  may  interest  some.  I  procured  of  a 
confectioner  hazel-nuts  and  lemon-drops,  and  found  a  boy  about 
eleven  years  old  who  was  willing  for  a  small  compensation  to 
exercise  his  jaws  as  required.  The  boy  was  of  average  build  and 
weight,  with  teeth  that  might  be  classed  fair  average.  He  com- 
menced with  the  hazel-nuts,  placing  one  at  a  time  between  the 
molars  on  the  right  side,  and  continued  cracking  and  removing 
from  his  mouth,  without  cessation,  until  he  had  cracked  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  in  less  time  than  six  minutes.  Then,  without 
waiting,  proceeded  to  crack  (one  at  a  time)  the  same  number  of 
lemon-drops,  and  in  about  the  same  space  of  time,  altogether  less 
than  twelve  minutes,  and  without  perceptible  fatigue  or  strain  of 
muscles  in  evidence.  The  boy  expressed  satisfaction  and  willing- 
ness to  repeat  the  performance  immediately  if  desired.  Estimating 
according  to  Dr.  Black's  tabulated  statement  of  stress  requisite  for 
cracking  hazel-nuts  and  lemon-drops,  the  average  foots  up  as  fol- 
lows: One  hundred  and  forty-nine  pounds  each  for  hazel-nuts 
and  sixty-five  pounds  each  for  lemon-drops ;  total  thirty-one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  pounds;  as  would  be  claimed  and  proclaimed 
by  the  converts  and  advocates  of  the  phagodynamometer.  But  there 
was  no  such  stress  applied  in  cracking  of  nuts  and  lemon-drops  by 
the  eleven-year-old  boy,  let  the  machine  talk  as  it  may.  As  perfect 
as  it  may  be  in  mechanism,  it  is  not  suited  to  determine  correctly 
the  occlusal  stress  of  muscles  in  eating.  It  is  due  to  truth,  to 
science,  and  to  deceived  and  misled  dentists  to  so  state.  Time  and 
investigation  will  confirm  and  sustain  the  correctness  of  my  state- 
ments. I  must  state  that  the  boy  who  cracked  the  nuts  and  lemon- 
drops  was  put  to  a  test  for  exhibit  of  physical  strength,  and  with 
all  the  muscular  power  at  his  command  failed  to  lift  a  weight  of 
seventy-five  pounds,  a  weight  less  by  seventy-two  pounds  than  the 
stress  required  for  cracking  a  single  nut  as  measured  by  the 
phagodynamometer,  which  has  during  the  past  few  years  caused  so 
much  talk  and  played  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  deluding  and 
leading  astray  many  good  men  in  dentistry. 
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it  hliowrt  Ijow  i-a.Hily  jIi.-j •!  .iiiil  willing'  «»•  an*  to  aeeriit  •  new 

thoorv,    .Hai»l    to    Ik*    Hri(»ntill« ,    whi-n    iiilfl! •  •     and    |>U»a     •  •'• 

pn'.M»nt<'(l,  a.-*  I)r.  Black  Ih  c<>in|)oi<Mit  to  <io,  .:..  .     .ihoul  quif^i „ 

or  testing  as  Ix^hI  we  can  to  determine  whether  it  in  nound  or  un- 
fu)uiid.  All  men  are  liahle  to  err,  and  *' all  are  fallible.**  I  miut 
do  Dr.  Itlack  the  justice  to  ^ay  I  believe  he  would  aa  willingly  and 
quickly  corriK-t  an  error  detected  in  his  M'ientiBc  work  a«  any  man 
living,  and  that  in  all  that  can  be  refjuin^I  of  him  aa  a  acientift 
and  an  honest  dentint,  i)ut  we  ho|M>  that  wherein  he  ha«  errrd  he 
will  not  Im»  "  forever  and  a  day"  finding  it  out. 

Scientific  work  in  dentistry  muM  not  lie  ignored;  it  is  uaefol 
and  mucli  necMled ;  hut  wc  want  that  it  shall  In?  truly  scientific  and 
conform  to  the  practical,  and  harmonize  on  a  l>ai»ii»  of  good  imund 
jud^Miient,  reason,  and  common  8ent<e,  that  facts  when  established 
may  l>e  n*lied  upon. 

Wc  will  hn|)e  the  time  is  near  at  iiand  when  Pr  \\\lu\  will 
realize  the  necessity  for  revising  his  experiments  and  .•',  and 

will  so  correct,  jxTtaining  to  masticating  stresa,  as  to  make  hit 
scientific  labors  on  that  line  |)erfectly  reliable  and  more  univemallT 
acceptable  than  at  pres4Mit,  and  will  o{H*nly  and  frankly  say  to  the 
prof»»ssion  that  \\v  fully  n^alizes  wherein  he  has  errtnl,  and,  like 
others,  has  U'cn  misled  by  that  unn*liabb'  ^i"^-  p«»i  of  his,  the 
phagotlynaiMometer,   and   that   he   is  now   -  i   that,  after  all 

his  efforts  to  prove  otherwise,  it  is  not  so  essential  that  anulgam 
shall  lie  so  extremely  hard  to  resist  majiticating  ttresM.  as  flow  of 
anuilpim  fillings  under  ordinary  masticating  stress  is  rvnUj  not 
within  the  range  of  )N)H^ibilities.  viewt^l   fn»!n  n   »  '«c- 

tical  stand-point   (the  Uvnt  jntiiit  that  can  U'  iiiA<i«  >  as 

it  is  reasonable  to  pn*sume  that   in  the  nb-«i<«    -•'  ^• 

namometer  the  o<>clus4il   fonv  in   masticati 
re<piire  a  stress  excetnling  a  few  iMiuntls. 

In  the  event  of  l)r.  Hlack  failing  (and  fail  he  must)  to  sustain 
his  th(*ory  fxTtaining  to  masticating  f*tn*i*<(.  when'in  is  therv  a  fea- 
ture of  profitable,  practical  iNMietU  to  •'  '  '^  in  all  that  he  bii 
written  and   fij;nnM|  mi  ihe  jin''«"- »   *..  ".  1...  f1»...rv    ..f  iK^ 

extn*me  stn>.'»  of  nia^rKntion   i  ^ 

ings  under  such  stn 

It  is  Mid  to  think  of  the  lt>«s  of  no  uiut^h  vabi  talent 

that  might  have  Imvu  inon*  pndUably  appr«>pri«toi.  ilui  vuch  ia 
life,  and  we  take  the  chantvs. 
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Dr.  Black  says,  "  Dentists  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing of  the  force  of  mastication  as  so  much  in  pounds,  and  when 
the  tests  are  made  and  the  facts  are  stated  in  print  many  hesitate 
to  believe  them,  because  they  have  a  sentiment  that  the  figure  is 
too  high/' 

A  little  more  sentiment  than  the  doctor  has  practised  would 
possibly  have  made  his  scientific  work  more  effective  and  relia- 
ble. Dr.  Black's  theory  is  based  on  scientific  laboratory  work,  so 
claimed.  What  I  have  said,  and  the  experiments  stated,  may  be 
based  on  sentiment.  I  will  ask  that  any  or  all  interested  on  the 
subject  test  both  carefully,  with  a  close  study  of  the  anatomy  in- 
volved, and  experiment  for  results  to  determine  which  is  practical 
and  which  is  truth,  and  decide  for  themselves  if  in  their  judgment 
and  experience  there  is  truly  any  such  thing  as  flow  of  amalgam 
fillings  under  masticating  stress. 

To  get  at  truth  rightly,  especially  when  confronted  by  such  an 
ingenious  story-telling  little  machine  as  the  phagodynamometer, 
we  are  compelled  to  experiment  a  little  now  and  then;  otherwise 
where  might  we  not  drift,  and  what  of  the  consequences  ? 


OXIDE   OF  ZINC  AND  EUGENOL  AS  A  COVERING  TO 

PULPS.^ 

BY    S.    B.    LUCKIE,   D.D.S.,    CHESTER,   PA. 

That  which  makes  the  mixture  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  eugenol 
of  value  is  that  it  possesses  the  properties  of  a  good  protector  to 
the  pulp,  a  therapeutic  agent  and  a  filling-material  combined,  and 
can  be  used  as  either  one  or  all,  if  desirable,  in  the  same  case.  It 
makes  a  good  covering  for  arsenous  acid,  as  it  can  from  the 
peripheries  of  the  cavity  be  domed  over  the  application,  thus  avoid- 
ing pressure,  and,  being  a  soothing  obtundent,  adds  to  the  possi- 
bility of  lessening  or  preventing  pain,  so  likely  to  follow  arsenical 
dressings. 

The  evidence  of  its  having  therapeutic  properties  comes  from 
clinical  observation  alone.     Teeth  that  have  ached  from  pulpitis, 

^  Read  before  The  New  York  Institute  of  Stomatology,  May  1,  1900. 
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after  having  the  pain  rclic'ved,  if  filled  with  it,  will  often  remmin 
comfortable  for  monthH,  extending  into  years  in  some  ciMi. 

Kugeiiol,  as  given  by  Merck,  is  antiseptic,  anti-tubercular,  and 
a  local  anaesthetic.  Oxide  of  zinc  is  a  tonic,  antinpajmodic,  and 
astringent;  in  general  medicine  it  is  uted  as  an  cxsiccant  on  ex- 
coriated FurfaccB,  cither  by  sprinkling  or  in  the  form  of  an  oint- 
ment. 

Wliut  therapeutic  advantage,  other  than  to  nuUce  a  roeclianicml 
agent  to  protect  from  external  irritation,  is  gained  by  mixing  the 
two  drugs  I  have  not  been  oble  to  find  out.  If,  however,  the  proper- 
ties of  each  be  retained  after  the  mixture  is  made,  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  of  more  desirable  properties  for  a  lining  or  as  an  inter- 
mediary in  deep  cavities. 

While  its  virtues  are  many,  I  do  not  wish  it  understood  that 
they  are  extolled  to  the  same  degree  as  is  done  for  proprietary 
cements  for  pulp  covering  and  dressing;  it  will  not  in  all  caset 
maintain  comfort  in  all  the  stages  of  pulpitis,  nor  does  it  do  awaj 
with  all  pulp  devitalization  and  extirpation,  but  in  the  hands  of 
the  careful  and  conscientious  practitioner  it  will  aid  in  giving 
comfort  after  filling  in  thosi^'  cases  of  sensitive  dentine  and  of  deep- 
seated  caries,  and  very  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  casea  of  pul- 
pitis and  pericementitis  that  occur  in  filled  tci'th.  It  can  be  naed 
to  fill  deciduous  tcM«th  wluTt*  it  would  ?'■'*  '-  ^-^  -  '-^  "repara  tbt 
cavity  for  a  metal  filling,  and  is  often  \  m  percba, 

as  its  use  is  more  possible  to  maintain  comfort  and  :  pulp 

and  {)eridental  cx)mplications.  It  makes  a  good  trial  filling  whert 
caries  have  approached  very  near  the  pulp,  and  if  no  c«»n  iDt 

follow,  when  worn  away  it  can  Ik»  covertMl  with  amalgam  or  ^»*id. 

In  those  teeth  where  the  pulps  had  ditnl  under  a  tilling  of  oxide 
of  zinc  and  eugenol,  the  first  case  is  ^'  '-  t.r..**.ntcd  with  the  pulp 
putrescent  and   foul  smelling,  the  •  f  ih^  rhnmber  and 

canals  always  being  dry,  and  there  being  no  ex'  \  of  peri- 

dental irritation.    Of  course,  it  is  to  be  \  -tod  th<*M*  werv  oaiei 

seen  before  the  filling  had  wastetl  tly  to  allow  the  flttida 

of  the  mouth  to  enter  tin-       '       hnmin  r. 

As  an  iiit""«<-  iiary  ui •  ■•  ».»>  -»»1««».'  *^T^ing»,  it  w*^'  "^ft- 

vent  the  ph"  .  arid  fr.-in  in  In  a  .let 

of  much  depth  on  the  1  surfao**  .»f  Ian  II 

should  precede  the  filling,  and  in  a;  lal  cavitir*  a  pad  of  it 

should  l>c  placed  on  the  rt'gion  overlying  the  pulp,  the  mix  being 
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made  quite  thick  to  hasten  the  setting,  and  the  cavity  walls  be 
covered  with  a  quick-drying  lining  and  filled  with  whatever  ma- 
terial is  designated. 

To  enumerate,  the  cement  made  from  oxide  of  zinc  and  eugenol 
is  useful  to  fill  cavities  with  exquisitively  sensitive  dentine  for  a 
period  of  time  elapsing  from  a  few  weeks  to  months,  as  a  trial 
filling,  as  an  intermediary  in  deep  cavities,  as  a  covering  for  pulp- 
and  canal-dressings,  and  as  a  non-removable  canal-filling.  As  a 
canal-filling  it  can  be  used  with  advantage  on  account  of  its  slow 
setting,  allowing  more  than  ample  time  for  its  introduction.  The 
method  adopted  for  canal-filling  is  to  pump  it  in  with  Swiss 
broaches  until  all  possible  parts  of  the  canal  are  apparently  reached 
by  it,  when  a  cone  of  temporary  stopping  is  placed  in  the  canal 
and  pressure  made  towards  the  apex. 

With  an  experience  of  about  six  years,  it  has  been  a  valuable 
aid  in  the  treatment  of  teeth  and  in  preventing  the  discomfort 
from  thermal  changes  that  so  often  follow  their  filling.  I  am  not 
unconscious,  however,  that  it  might  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
other  antiseptics;  indeed,  it  has  often  occurred  that  a  series  of 
bacteriological  experiments  might  be  conducted  with  advantage  to 
prove  the  value  of  different  intermediary  used  between  filling  and 
dentine,  or  as  pulp-caps. 

Aristol  or  hydronaphthol  can  be  mixed  with  oxide  of  zinc,  in 
about  equal  quantity,  and,  if  mixed  with  eugenol,  a  cement  with 
about  the  same  degree  of  hardness  is  obtained,  though  clinically  I 
have  obtained  no  advantage  from  the  addition. 


THE    SUCCESSFUL    DENTIST.^ 

BY   E.    H.    RAYMOND,    D.D.S. 

The  practice  of  dentistry  to-day  calls  for  more  careful  and 
thorough  preparation,  untiring  research,  and  masterful  applica- 
tion than  ever  before.  The  progressive  development  of  the  age 
almost  bewilders  one,  and  the  innovations  in  every  department  of 
art  and  science  show  the  versatility  and  activity  of  man's  mind. 

^  Read  before  the  New  York  Institute  of  Stomatology,  May  1,  1900. 
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Whilo  d«nii.-iry  88  a  PjMrialty  is  prchinUiric, — uii  '  ';-  rnent 
found  in  Ktnisran  toiiihji  will  prove, — tlu*n*  ha«  Ui n  -  :  ':  i  **:H- 
Htantial  advance  in  nui-nt  years*,  owing  to  the  knowh  i^'.-  ..[.:.i.::- d 
by  inveHti>(ation  and  invention,  that  we  are  to-day  behimi  no  other 
profetwion  known  among  men.  At  the  end  of  thia  nineteenth  f»'n- 
iury  we  can  with  pride  claim  the  distinction  of  repreaenting  a 
profession  and  an  art  which  combines  in  itaelf  for  ita  perfect  ac- 
complishment a  wider  range  of  talmt  and  nkill  than  i  *'  r*. — 
an  art  which  nMiuins  the  e<lucat«Hl  eye  and  the  »  •'•  -^ 
the  artist,  the  wisdom  and  exjx'rience  of  the  pi 
mcnt  and  ability  of  the  surgeon. 

The  importance  of  the  teeth  and  their  function  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  humanity  has  stimulated  the  efforts  of  many  of  the 
leading  and  most  scientific  minds  to  devote  their  lif«»-work  to  the 
prcs<'rvation  of  tlu^se  organs  and  the  treatment  of  all  the  diteaaea 
of  the  oral  cavity.  This  universjil  importance*  naturally  createa  a 
universal  d4>mand  for  tlie  trained  mind  and  hand.  If  the  teeth 
were  exempt  from  diwase  and  disintegration,  there  would  be  few 
oral  lesions  to  jeopardize  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  race.  Per- 
fect trituration  of  food  would  insun*  proper  dig»»stion,  and  thii 
in  turn  proper  assimilation,  pn»venting  an  overworked  atomach 
and  insuring  normal  pnxess4\s  in  tissue-building  thronghout  the 
body  when  proper  f<M)d  is  taken. 

Aside  from  this  physiological  consideration,  the  symmetry  of 
the  face  and  the  pleasing  expri'ssion  are  marnHi  by  the  abaence  of, 
or  by  unsightly,  tcrth.  Jewels  of  the  ran»st  are  Ht»<ondar>'  to  them. 
Health  and  In'auty  defK>nd  u{>on  them. 

The  high  civilization  of  our  tinu*  ami  the  .m  iciu  * 

of  f(N)d-products  nmke  it   |x>ssible  for  every  one  to  ^  .  it 

which  will  proviile  for  the  nutrition  of  all  the  tisj^ui".  ■  ». 

Thi>re  are  health-foiNl  ctmiimnies  whose  aim  it  ia  to  counteract  the 
tendency  of  our  |MH)ple  to  cultivate  an  ap{M*tite  fur  auch  thing*  aa 
"tickle  the  palate,"  but  which  fail  to  make  goinl  bloo«l  for  the 
nutrient   supply  of  the  vari«nis   tissuea  of  our   *     '  t      ' 

natcly,  too  few,  from  cnndessne.*s  n-  -ranee,  m*.! 

this,  or  provide  for  their  gn»wing  i....  th....'  *u  ». 

rations,  which  natun*  demands  to  bo  ;  •   <  e 

fa<>»'S,  nen'ous  tem|HTnments.  delicate  ixmsti  tut  ions  with  frail  ifHh» 
and  sulTcring,  too  often  prvnent  tlM^mindviik     |{<  ^•.  the^  ' 

our  imiH>rtant  mission,  what  do«Hi  this  realiiation  iii^t^M*  upon  u».' 
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First,  an  absorbing  love  for  our  chosen  pursuit,  and  knowledge  of 
and  fitness  for  it. 

There  is  one  lot  common  to  all, — the  necessity  to  labor.  Every 
advance  that  is  made,  whether  in  wealth  or  honor,  must  be  made 
by  effort ;  and  by  a  gracious  law  of  compensation,  exercise  develops 
both  mind  and  body  to  greater  capabilities.  So  surely  does  suc- 
cess follow  well-directed  effort,  that  the  world  long  ago  coined  the 
proverb,  "  Labor  conquers  all  things.'^  On  the  other  hand,  rust 
not  more  surely  tarnishes  the  keenest  blade  than  does  sloth  and  idle- 
ness impair  or  destroy  every  hope  of  success  in  any  vocation. 

A  second  motive  which  impels  one  to  successful  effort  is  the  love 
of  pre-eminence.  Lurking  in  the  breast  of  every  one,  oftentimes 
without  the  consciousness  of  its  possession,  is  the  feeling  of  grati- 
fication and  pride  in  being  pointed  out  to  others  as  having  attained 
some  real  or  fancied  superiority.  The  pride  of  success,  which 
having  once  been  felt  and  becomes  so  strong  an  incentive  to  activity, 
is  but  the  legitimate  offspring  of  self-esteem  and  self-respect,  essen- 
tial parts  in  every  noble  character.  In  its  proper  sphere  there  is  no 
ambition  purer  or  nobler.  The  eminence  of  the  statesman,  the 
glory  of  the  warrior,  the  fame  of  the  scholar,  the  reputation  of  the 
physician,  the  skill  of  the  dentist,  find  in  deserved  praise  not  flat- 
tery, but  a  worthy  ambition.  While  every  one  cannot  be  the  supe- 
rior of  everybody  else,  while  there  are  not  virtues  and  excellencies 
enough  to  go  round  so  that  all  may  take  an  honor,  it  is  the  ability 
that  one  has  to  take  from  the  material  in  the  world,  which  has  no 
distinct  individual  excellence,  or  character,  and  work  upon  it  by  a 
higher  and  nobler  nature,  and  thus  glorify  it,  which  is  the  incentive 
that  should  enlist  the  earnest  zeal  of  the  dentist  who  hopes  for 
distinction.  It  is  this  sentiment  in  working  which  achieves  the 
greatest  successes;  which  combines  all  the  energies  of  mind  and 
body  in  harmonious  action;  which  takes  note  of  neither  time  nor 
place  in  its  absorbing  interest;  which  takes  from  labor  its  char- 
acter of  toil  and  makes  it  minister  to  the  highest  enjoyment  of 
life. 

Another  motive  as  an  element  essential  to  success  is  that  of  com- 
pensation. It  might  be  stated  as  an  axiom  that  there  is  one  central 
point  from  which  is  graduated  the  value  of  every  attainment, 
whether  in  literature,  art,  power,  fame,  or  wealth.  Like  the  nerves 
of  the  body,  starting  from  the  brain  and  pervading  every  minute 
atom  of  the  system,  so  does  the  mysterious  influence  of  this  one  ele- 
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ment  exert   its   power   in  every   d'  rit  of   human   fn«W.     - 

This  material  tanj^ihle  and  central  ]*•.«.  i  a  money,  whosi*  ultiiuai'- 
representative  is  K')l(l.  What  one  action  or  th.mi/ht  iM  there  or  ha« 
there  ever  been  that  has  not  directly  or  in-  >  \U  measurement 

in  gold  ?    It  builds  the  road-bed  and  tie«  the  rails  of  crery  railway ; 
tunnels  the  mountains  and  fills  up  the  valleys;  builds  the  ton 
of  religion  as  well  as  the  temples  of  mammon;   m  to  ihe 

luxuries  of  the  rich  and  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  ii  :  .  .  -^i  rt, 
the  lever  that  moves  the  world.  We  claim  no  cxempti«>a  :'r  n.  a 
law  so  universal,  and  set  it  down  as  no  unworthy  motive, — tl  >• 
of  adequate  reward  as  an  inducement  to  labor. 

While  the  field  of  the  dentist  may  be  circumscribed,  the  influ- 
ence and  results  reach  through  the  whole  system.    While  the  orgmns 
upon  whicli  most  of  his  time  is  devoted  are  small,  they  represent  the 
highest  type  of  organized  life,  the  perfected  n\'^ult  of  rita!   '  - 
The  structures  upon  which  he  works,  the  materiji^-  ^^''^^  ^^ 
labors,  the  love  of  blessing  others,  the  love  of  I'-  :', 

are  all  calculated  to  enlist  an  enthusiasm  unknown  to  men  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  life.     With  so  much  of  power,  by  skill  and 
delicacy  of  touch,  to  smooth  the  countenance  distorted  with  \ 
to  quiet  the  nerves  tingling  with  agony,  to  restore  health  f-'-    .  ^- 

ease,  beauty  for  deformity,  and  to  change  the  atn ^  --^^  -f    :     iv 

to  that  of  purity  and  sweetness, — by  so  strong  a  :..  d  - 

tistry  win  and  hold  its  votaries. 

Now  for  some  very  practical  jwints, — do  and  do  not. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  the  mouth  is  not  the  sole  function 
of  the  dentist.    Too  many  have  failed  of  success  '  they  * 

aspired  to  being  surgeon--'         *  .  and  have  paid  t 
to  the  mechanical  requin  i...  ..i^  .n  the  office.     Wi^ 
essential  to  success  in  denti.ntry  as  light  and  heal 
the  physical  universe.     No  dentist  ever  nuule  a  name  for 
without  it.     He  may  be  com|K*tent  as  a  diagnostician,  but  if  be 
would — and  he  should — o{>erate  in  such  esses  as  antral  «' 
epithelioma,  pyorrhcea,  etc.,  his  skill  muf<t  be  prnnor.        *  il- 

lation of  j>atient  and  humiliation  to  him^  "   ■  "  '      .;i«    i^  -  .i- 

Ix^t  pati'"'<  ""e  at  all  times  that  wo  i •   r  t.Tui!\rv« 

Inspiring  t  i*e  acts  as  a  first  cauM^  in  . 

as  well.    The  patients*  confidence  in  and  n>«|wct  for  I) 
is  the  keynote  to  a  succt>sj»ful  carper  for  \\  \ 

eetablishe<i  expands  in  all  directions,  but  it 
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guarded  and  carefully  nourished  by  faithful  service  and  unremit- 
ting toil.    If  faithful,  he  will  never  lose  it. 

Cultivate  the  grace  of  patience.  There  is  nothing  more  trying 
to  a  man  than  to  operate  for  a  delicate,  nervous  patient,  be  it 
adult  or  child,  but,  called  upon  to  do  so,  a  man  must  exercise  the 
best  qualities  of  his  being, — sympathy,  gentleness,  and  a  considera- 
tion for  the  patient  to  the  last  degree, — and  use  every  means  possi- 
ble to  prevent  suffering.  In  this  day  of  enlightenment  there  is  no 
necessity  for  inflicting  severe  pain  in  our  operations  in  the  mouth. 
Little  pain  need  be  given,  even  in  the  most  sensitive  tissue.  People 
will  go  a  long  distance  to  get  into  the  hands  of  a  gentle,  careful 
operator,  and  they  will  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  these  qualities  to 
others. 

A  man's  temperament  and  natural  traits  of  character,  coupled 
with  his  ability,  will  determine  the  class  of  patients  he  is  to  minis- 
ter to.  His  individuality  has  more  to  do  with  this  than  his  environ- 
ment, although  the  latter  is  important.  If  we  are  to  serve  the  best, 
we  must  be  the  best  and  give  the  best.  We  should  be  deliberate  in 
our  operations,  and  render  our  best  services  in  every  case. 

Be  prompt  in  meeting  engagements.  A  patient's  time  may  be 
as  valuable  as  an  operator's,  and  the  patient  has  as  much  right  to 
charge  for  loss  of  time,  especially  if  he  be  a  business  man.  Avoid 
long  sittings,  unless  absolutely  necessary.  People  will  dread  the 
operating-chair  if  they  are  unduly  fatigued  by  them.  The  oper- 
ating-room should  be  the  cleanest  place  on  earth,  and  conspicuous 
for  its  healthful  atmosphere,  and  the  absence  of  the  smell  of  drugs. 

Never  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  patient  any  instrument  that  has 
not  been  thoroughly  cleansed. 

Never  inject  cold  or  cool  water  into  a  sensitive  cavity. 

Never  fill  a  cavity  of  decay  of  any  nature  without  thorough 
antiseptic  treatment. 

Never  go  from  one  patient  to  another  without  washing  the 
hands;  and  keep  the  mouth  clean  and  healthy,  so  as  not  to  be 
disagreeable  to  patients. 

Never  use  a  napkin  or  rubber  dam  that  has  been  in  the  mouth 
of  another. 

Never  experiment  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  trust  us,  without 
an  understanding  beforehand.  If  we  do,  and  fail,  it  will  drive 
them  away. 

Never  charge  for  a  failure  in  any  operation.    Do  it  over  until 
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Huccrshful  U'fon*  niulrnn;,'  u  l>ill.  No  man  i**  infalliM*-.  an«i  •  \«ry 
one  will  (KcaHionaily  iiiaki*  a  inihtake.  Acknowled|(i'  a  iiiii»takc  wlM.'n 
iiiadi*.  It  will  pay  lx'tt«T  than  to  try*  and  t-onct^al  it.  Never  war- 
rant an  o{M'ration.  We  are  dealinf^  with  living  tiii»ue,  which  m  tu*- 
e<'ptiblc  to  change  from  many  cauM^.  Instruct  |wtientji  an  to  the 
projNT  fiMxl  for  growing  children;  aim  aa  to  the  importance  of 
k(><'ping  their  moiithn  in  ciindition  to  eat  it 

Have  a  hyKt«'ni  for  charging  for  MTvic*-.  arHi  *ij«  k  to  it.  The 
value  of  skilled  labor  cannot  U*  mea.mired  by  f!><>r><v  but  it  ii  be«t 
to  have  a  HVHtem.     People  will  know  what  to  •  when  fuch  is 

the  ca«e,  and  it  may  Kave  much  controversy. 

Never  solicit  patronage,  but  let  the  nerii'ice  penclen-d  determine 
our  ability. 

Never  advcrii.*^*.  It  \iii;it.s  our  ethical  code,  and  Mvors  of 
r|iiackery. 

He  careful  not  to  8{K*ak  tli-i>i»r/iL'ingly  of  a  brother  d«nti*t  If 
he   has   nuido   mintakcB   in   d  ^  and   treatment,  er  to 

nrtify  them,  without  comment. 

He  cheerful  at  all  times  in  the  ofYict*,  and  let  the  urbanity  and 
polish  of  the  gentleman  shine  out  ofk  all  o«  ;>  in  touch 

with  the  brethren,  and  strive  to  contribute  •►'•uitiaiiii;  i.-wir!-  pro- 
fessional advancement. 


SOME    OF    TMK    NKHVK    HKMKDIKS.* 

BY    IH{.    KI)^^  \i.i'    •  .    niiUM.r*,    HOHTO.S,    > 

Tins  is  the  subject  a«  put  down  by  the  nuijiter  of  o 
Dr.  Cook.     It  10  a  ver)*  large  one,  and  I  do  not  with  to 
time  by  attempting  to  «tiV(T  it.     I  wi" 
us<»,  not  of  the  n*m«*<lir'*  uith  •  '  •  '• 

coal-tar  products  in  their  app.     .: 

ing  pain  when*  ^ur^rtTV  is  delayiMl  or  »  <•      It 

is  sometinu^  n<  that   the  flenti»t   fthould  gne  hii  ^ 

nuMlicino  to  help  them  while  i  if 

you  will  familia- 

■  Rr«a  tirforr  th»   Alumni  of  tb«   lUrmrU   iVraUl   S<ImoI  «• 
Day.  June  2 A.  1(NX). 
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it  is  of  great  benefit  to  use  them.  Morphine  and  the  other  alka- 
loids of  opinm  have  always  been  shnnned  by  dentists.  Our  ex- 
perience has  been  that  the  patient  after  taking  these  drugs  was 
rarely  helped  and  almost  always  put  into  a  condition  of  general 
malaise,  which  made  other  treatment  impossible  or,  at  least,  diffi- 
cult. 

If  a  patient  is  threatened  with  alveolar  abscess,  or  in  cases 
where  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  diagnosis  for  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours,  it  is  a  great  comfort  that  you  can  give  some 
drug  which  is  positively  safe  and  will  insure  a  good  night's  rest. 
Germany  is  the  great  producer  of  these  coal-tar  products,  both  for 
medicine  and  dye-stuffs.  They  are  proprietary  drugs,  and  for  that 
reason  a  great  many  unconsciously  class  them  with  patent  medi- 
cines. But  Germany  simply  controls  their  manufacture.  It  is  all 
right  to  use  these  drugs,  and  they  should  not  be  classed  with  the 
"  quack''  medicines.  These  drugs  are  classed  as  antipyretics  and 
analgesics,  particularly  for  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

Antipyrin  was  discovered  in  1884.  The  action  of  this  is  sure, 
but  it  has  caused  nausea  and  even  collapse ;  and  therefore,  because 
it  was  used  in  large  doses,  it  became  a  bugbear  to  the  dentist.  In 
1887  we  found  acetanilide,  derived  from  aniline,  to  be  better  and 
safer,  and  a  combination  of  it  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  caffeine 
(antikamnia)  is  very  efficacious  and  apparently  safe. 

Phenacetin  has  been  found  to  have,  in  some  hands,  the  effect 
of  producing  cyanosis  and  the  diminishing  of  the  urine.  It  has 
had  great  use  among  the  laity.  It  produces  severe  prostration  in 
some  cases,  and  depression  follows  its  use  and  does  not  always 
relieve  pain.  From  it  the  relief  is  not  so  decided  as  some  of  the 
others.    Lactophenin  was  discovered  in  1893  and  used  with  success. 

In  1895  Biechler  produced  a  paraphenitidin  derivative  which 
is  named  kryofine.  This  combination  produces  decidedly  different 
^  effects  from  phenacetin.  Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  this  drug. 
It  is  a  febrifuge  and  antineuralgic.  Ammonal  is  a  product  of  the 
amido-benzine  series,  and  is  a  phenylacetamide,  in  combination 
with  ammonia  to  strengthen  the  heart.  These  drugs  will  be  found 
in  small  doses  perfectly  safe,  and  by  repeating  the  dose  one  can 
control  the  kind  of  pain  which  dentists  are  called  upon  to  treat. 

I  repeat,  in  many  cases  where  you  find  you  must  do  something 
and  it  is  not  the  time  for  surgical  interference,  as  the  diagnosis 
is  not  clear,  these  drugs  given  in  three-grain  doses  and  repeated 
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every   half-hour  until   ilini*,   four,  or  mx  <1«.-«-.   }i,i\.-   U.r;   •.     • 
will  almost  invariahly  ^ive  the  rwjuircMl  rt'lief.     In  uU.tMur  a 
and  pulj)itiH  this  trrutnient  is  eflicacioufl. 

It  might  \)e  well  to  h{)cak  of  one  of  the  newer  IocaI  inwthritifi 
Orthoforni,  a  methyl  ether  eom{N)und  of  amido-ozybenxoic  acid, 
can  be  administered  internally,  one-half  f^mnie  to  one  grmmme 
several  times  a  day.  It  is  non-toxic,  and  the  anattbesU  is  slow 
and  progressive.  This  makes  a  ver)*  saiisfactor)*  preparation  to 
put  in  in  rases  of  exposi'd  pulj)  where  the  pain  in  wvcrc  It  will 
quiet  the  )>ulp,  and  is  also  a  grM>d  thing  to  put  into  the  socket  of  a 
tooth  after  extraction.  Sometimes  there  will  be  extreme  paio 
after  extraction  and  a  violent  neuralgic  intlammation  set  in,  par- 
ticularly in  cases  of  the  third  molar,  lower,  and  you  will  find  this 
to  l)e  most  effectual. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remind  you  al-M.,  m  ibe  ireat- 
ment  of  neuralgia,  where  you  suspei't  that  the  tooth  or  the  teeth 
are  not  at  the  l>ottom  of  it,  although  the  physician  declares  it  must 
be  so,  you  should  always  suggest  that  he  try  doses  of  quinine  and 
see  if  there  is  not  malaria  connected  with  the  matter. 


A    PATHoi.OiJirAT,    SU(5GESTI()K. 
BY  JOHN    v    s\  .  LAIN,  iMi.H..  riiii.AnEi.riiu. 

A  TASK  came  to  me  n»cently  whirh  I  iM^licte  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  Headers  of  the  Intrun'ation'ai.  Okxtal  Jot*K.\AL» 
both  in  it8<'lf  and  in  the  suggetitions  u*     '  *       i  it.     It  wms 

that  of  a  young  lady  of  aUiut  twont\ii>t   yum  ..i  ;,^,-. 

I«ast  NovemlMT  I  did  wime  work  fi»r  h«  r    nnd  in  January  she 
came  to  have  a  large  aumlgam   filling  d.     It  was  in  the 

lower  right  first  molnr.     In  shaping  for  the  rrpair  which  inTolved 
the  filling  and  the  tooth,  the  pulp-canal  was  •  a 

devitaliziMl  to«»th.  at  thr  *l 

the  eatuils  and   rhanilicr   >  ^«un  «iiica   was 

foul.     The  cotton  wan  p  »»  :..     i-anaU  .,..  .     :.atii**»'  ««^ip^ 

oleaniMl,  sterili/cd,  and  i  the  filltn;:  rrpa^rtHl.      \  .^ 

ness  or  pain  has  \tci>i\  oxpiTienord  up  to  this  tooIlL 

Along  in  Man^h  she  came  to  the  o^lW  and  said  that  she  had 

46 
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having  trouble  with  that  side  of  the  jaw,  but  could  not  lay  it  to  any 
particular  tooth.  She  said  there  had  been  five  swellings,  each 
about  the  size  of  a  bean,  on  the  jaw  externally.  These  increased 
in  size  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  mouth.  They  had  dis- 
appeared when  she  came.  I  felt  sure  that  the  same  tooth  was 
involved,  and  suggested  opening  up  the  second  and  third  molars, 
which  also  contained  large  contour  amalgam  fillings,  for  I  feared 
that  they  might  contain  cotton  fillings  similar  to  the  one  I  had 
opened,  which  might  be  the  cause  of  the  infection,  and  might  pro- 
duce more  serious  results.  She  would  not  consent,  and  I  dismissed 
her  after  doing  some  other  work.  She  could  not  tell  me  whether 
the  second  and  third  molars  were  devitalized  or  not,  and  I  did  not 
test  them. 

Her  next  visit  was  in  April,  to  get  relief  from  what  she  sup- 
posed was  another  abscess  forming.  Her  face  was  very  much 
swollen,  the  swelling  even  extending  down  the  neck  and  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax.  The  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands 
were  involved.  She  could  not  open  her  mouth.  I  examined  the 
mouth  with  the  electric  lamp  and  mirror  as  well  as  I  could,  insert- 
ing it  through  the  space  left  where  two  teeth  had  been  extracted. 
The  tonsils  were  very  much  swollen,  and  all  the  tissues  on  the  right 
side  of  the  mouth  by  the  lower  molars,  and  especially  posterior  to 
them,  were  very  much  inflamed.  On  questioning  her,  she  told  me 
that  the  wisdom-tooth  had  been  sore,  but  that  had  passed  away. 
The  other  two  had  never  been  sore. 

I  wrote  a  note  and  sent  her  to  her  physician,  as  I  considered 
her  case  one  for  general  treatment.  He  treated  her  for  nearly  a 
week  and  then  sent  her  back  to  me,  writing  me  at  the  same  time, 
saying,  '^  The  more  I  see  of  Miss  J.'s  case,  the  surer  I  am  of  some 
trouble  of  a  septic  nature  that  has  caused  the  adenitis  and  the 
spasm  of  the  masseters.  Nothing  that  I  can  find  explains  it,  and  I 
am  thrown  back  on  the  supposition  that  it  must  be  her  teeth.  Can 
you  find  some  source  of  infection?  I  do  not  believe  that  the  irri- 
tation will  subside  until  the  source  of  the  trouble  is  relieved.  I 
have  asked  her  to  see  you  to-morrow  in  hopes  you  may  find  some- 
thing." 

The  next  day  she  came,  and  after  another  examination,  I  still 
could  not  see  how  any  of  the  teeth  was  the  cause,  as  none  was  sore. 
The  soreness  in  the  wisdom-tooth  which  was  present  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trouble  had  not  continued.     After  consulting  with  a 
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profeHnional  friniil  of  vrarn  of  experien«.%  in  whone  jud^wnt  I 
have  j^eat  conrHlfncc,  I  dfcidcd  to  take  her  to  one  of  the  leading 
oral  Hur^eoHH  of  the  city  for  ctinKultation.  Sh«*  e»iniwnt«l  to  gi». 
He  exainined  the  caw  and  advim^l  lh<'  •  vtni.ti.in  of  the  thijd 
molar.     I  recjueHted  him  to  take  the  n  .   of  doing  thic, 

aM  I  did  not  Indievc  that  it  waM  the  cauM*  of  the  trouble.  When 
the  t(M)tli  wa8  extracted,  no  sign  of  pericemental  inflammation 
could  1m>  found.  It  was  as  heal  thy- looking  ai«  any  tooth  could  be, 
Have  that  the  pul{)  was  con^oHttHl.    Thirt  i'  on,  I  am  pertiuulrdy 

wan  a  rc8ult  of  the  infci  tion  and  not  the  ..^..  . 

The  next  day  after  the  tooth  wa.n  extractcil  there  wm  a  flow  of 
quite  an  amount  of  puii,  and  then  followe<l  a  gradual  fubcidence 
of  the  swelling  and  a  n'tuni  of  the  tiHKuen  to  a  normal  condition. 
The  Bpasm  of  the  nui.'*M«terH  continue<l  fully  a  week  after  re 

the  purt  came  from  I  could  not  di^-over.  "  '  hi  iwnx  tried. 
It  (lid  not  come  from  the  siKket  of  tht»  extrm  n  u  i«N)th. 

The  patient  told  me  that,  at  tht>  lieginning  of  the  truiihU,  the 
had  more  or  leK8  fever.     She  hutTereii  |>ain  up  to  the  .e  pua 

wan  evacuate<l. 

The  MMNind  molar  has  recently  begun  to  abeeeaa,  and  when 
op(>ned,  the  pulp  wan  alive  in  the  anterior  root.  I  hare  alto  opened 
the  fintt  molar  and  found  the  canaU  and  chamber  in  an  atrptio 
condition. 

Thin  eax*  would  |N-rhapM  not  liave  bivn  given  publicity  had 
not  tht>  writer  ha))|M'niHi  to  dei«crilie  it  to  Dr.  II.  G.  Tull,  a  neigh- 
bor and  jiractiHing  jihyitician.  He  Ktat(*il  that  he  had  had  three 
caiiOD  of  infection  Kimilar  to  thin  one  nnvntly.  Mve  that  there  was 
no  diwliarp'  nf  jmh.     He  hajt  kindly  ci»r  ^  brief 

hintory  of  hi^  (i^^t  rjiM*.  which  in  hen*  gi^» n  m  u;'  '—i;  « 

**  Karly  in   .Manh.   UMMI,  Mr.    M     aj,A  thirty  yi*«r-  .^d 

me  for  an  attack  which  preKenttnl  of  an  •  w 

of  follicular  tonnilitiM,  there  U^ing  on  the  nurfacv  of  the  ton*  1  x 
slight  cheeny  de|)0}(it.  without  niarketl  f  lo 

only  pn>iiounc<*tl  featur>  "  h 

waM  altogether  out   of  j.r-  — 

wan  no  improvement  mm  »' 
dom»  and  the  liH*al  uw  . 
aK  a  gargle. 

"  After  two  dayn,  a  markml  inAllnitiiin  of  the 
bninc  ap|HMire<l.  with  pnmouiuTd  leilrma  of  the  uvula. 
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"  A  bacteriological  examination,  made  at  the  time,  gave  a 
negative  result,  as  to  diphtheritic  bacilli,  but  Dr.  Abbot  personally 
expressed  to  me  his  opinion  that  the  bacilli  were  probably  present, 
though  crowded  out  by  other  germs  present.  There  was  at  no  time 
any  membrane  present. 

^^  The  constitutional  and  local  symptoms  persisting  for  five  or 
six  days,  we  administered  two  thousand  units  of  Mulford's  anti- 
toxin solution,  which  was  followed  by  immediate  subsidence  of  all 
symptoms  and  a  recovery  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  prostration 
persisted  for  weeks,  and  had  to  be  met  by  massage,  change  of 
climate,  and  tonics.    The  case  was  seen  with  me  by  Dr.  Van  Sant.^' 

I  give  the  above  hoping  that  third  molars  may  not  be  uselessly 
sacrificed,  and  that  the  attention  of  both  the  dental  and  the  medical 
profession  may  be  turned  to  local  infection  by  germs,  hitherto  un- 
suspected, in  certain  parts  of  the  human  body.  The  case  which 
came  under  my  observation  looked  to  me  like  quinsy,  or  tonsillitis ; 
but  Dr.  TuU  regards  his  cases  as  a  local  infection  by  diphtheritic 
germs,  unaccompanied  by  the  usual  and  more  marked  symptoms, — 
the  patches  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat. 
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SYPHILITIC    LOCOLOSIS     ALVEOLARIS     (PYOERHCEA 

ALVEOLARIS).^ 

BY   G.    LENOX    CURTIS,    M.D.,    NEW   YORK   CITY. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  given  this  subject  close 
attention,  not  only  with  a  view  to  its  cure,  but  to  ascertain  the 
etiology  of  this  disease,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  incurable. 

Dr.  Farrar  says,  "  I  believe  locolosis  alveolaris  is  a  disease  of 
the  peridental  membrane  aggravated  by  calcareous  deposits  upon 
the  teeth,  which  increase  the  inflammation  so  greatly  that  decalci- 
fication of  the  alveolar  tissue  results,  and  when  this  state  exists  the 

^  Eead  before  the  American  Medical  Association,  Atlantic  City,  June 
7,  1900. 
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advance  ot  IocoIuhIs  increaitei)  more  rapidly  until  nature  niAket  A 
BerioiiH  ofTort  to  expel  the  tfx>th,  and  if  hur^ce^i^ful  the  ditf  w  lob- 
Bidc8  and  iH  lost  from  view.  When  all  the  teeth  arc  lout  looolodt 
ceases  to  be  obnerved,  hhowin^  that  whatrvi-r  thi-  i  niiM-  ..f  th«»  Mw<kpt 
disease,  it  docs  not  reapjH-ar  elw?whcre." 

In  an  article,  "  Some  Suggestions  on  the  Treatment  of  Pjor- 
rhcDa  Alveolaris,"  by  myself,  published  in  the  Sew  York  Medical 
Journal  of  January  14,  1899,  I  gave  my  views  in  regard  to  its  treat* 
ment.  I  propose  now  to  give  »i)me  of  my  riewg  upon  the  cauje«  of 
this  old  and  destructive  disease. 

Up  to  al>out  twelve  yean  ago  I  had  treated  leTeral  hundred 
cases  of  what  I  then  sujiposed  to  be  pyorrhom  alvcolaris.  But  in 
the  light  of  later  knowledge  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  only  recur- 
ring cases  were  worthy  of  that  appellation.  At  that  time  I  boldly 
resorted  to  all  methods  then  in  vogue,  and  freely  r  '  *  cant 
in  consultation  to  those  whom  (from  their  writing;-, i  i  i-u.-ved  to 
know  most  on  the  subject.  Degeneracy,  due  to  un.  ii.  iil  nu,\  rheu- 
matism were  suggested,  and  as  I  found  the  rl  gouty 
tendency  in  some  patients  having  the  disease,  I  inclined  to  aooapt 
them  as  a  cause,  if  not  the  cause.  Hut  later,  when  the  treatment 
did  not  efTectually  suppress  the  disease,  I  was  satisfied  there  must 
be  something  else  Ix'hind  it  all  which  should  be  learned.  Keriow- 
ing  the  history  of  nuiny  of  tlie  mnst  obstinate  cases,  I  found  that 
in  wvcral  1  could  trace  syphilitic  as^^Miation.  Relieving  much  in- 
formation might  U>  gained,  I  followtnl  this  trail,  and  have  con- 
tinued so  doing  fn>m  that  time.  It  was  ditVicult  to  secure  ttifflcient 
data,  however,  by  which  1  could  pmve  scientifically  that  wh.  ^  I 
susp<'cted,  for.  as  we  all  know,  syphilis  has  such  an  r- 
mining  ctTivt,  and   patients  an*       ■    -  •'■    Mt  un\»iiiin^   t"  autiit 

facts,  that  the  stutly  has  many  d. ^  ..^  aspects.     It  »•    ti..w- 

eror,  my  opinion  that  this  fliseast*  dtH^  not  alone  thorn  m 

those  pi*rsons  who  have  nuitracttHl  it,  but  may  alio  be  found  In 
the  mother  as  well  as  her  offspring.  It  waa  in  theae  caica  that  I 
found  locolosis  or  pyorrlura  alv(N>lans  to  be  so  well  drflr  'I 

felt  encouragement.  Hut  obataclee  aroee  which  miarucu  mj 
spe<*dily  n*aching  a  detinito  conrlnston.  It  waa  mj  hopt  tl  Ihk 
time  tliat  1  might  gain  something  by  turning  tbete  Oiaae  OfW  lO 
specialists  in  syphilis,  gout,  and  rheumatism  for  Irvatmant,  b«l 
the  varied  n*sults  le<l  me  to  sus|M>'t.  and  to  be  oaQtioos  in  ipaedl 
until  I  coultl  gi*t  sufllcient  verified  data  to  act  morw  intollifially. 
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In  many  cases  I  found  that  treatment  had  not  been  continued 
sufficiently  to  eradicate  the  specific  poison  or  the  secondary  effects 
thereof.  In  1890  I  had  an  opportunity  to  study  blood,  and  then  it 
was  that  I  became  convinced  that  the  usual  method  of  physiological 
study  of  this  pabulum  was  inadequate.  I  now  believe  the  blood 
carries  with  it  the  active  principles  of  most,  if  not  all,  diseases. 
Then  the  generally  accepted  plan  for  the  examination  of  the  blood 
was  through  dry  and  stained  specimens.  Even  to-day  that  plan  is 
largely  followed.  Could  any  but  the  most  tenacious  germs  stand 
the  baking  process  which  is  claimed  to  be  unavoidable?  Not  only 
are  such  specimens  exposed  to  oxidizing  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere, but  to  heat  which  is  of  such  a  temperature  that  it  is 
injurious  to  them.  It  might  be  said  that  only  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  can  furnish  the  possible  opportunity  of  study,  and 
then  they  can  be  recognized  only  after  a  course  of  staining 
that  decorates  them  in  "  war  paint,"  chiefs  of  their  tribe.  In  Yon 
Ziemssen's  "  Practice  of  Medicine,"  vol.  iii.,  page  40,  we  find  that 
Kircher  in  1695  claimed  disease  to  be  due  to  living  organisms,  but 
it  was  not  until  1772  that  Lostorfor  claimed  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish, by  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood,  the  presence 
of  syphilis  and  other  diseases. 

In  1890  Watkins,  after  studying  various  methods  of  blood 
preparation,  came  to  the  conclusion,  and  published  the  fact,  that 
there  was  only  one  method  of  scientifically  examining  the  blood, — 
namely,  doing  it  in  its  fresh  state,  and  before  any  changes  had 
taken  place.  He  also  found  that  by  instantaneous  photographing 
fresh  blood,  objects  which  would  otherwise  be  overlooked  would 
be  revealed  and  permanently  recorded,  showing  facts  that  the  dry 
and  stained  specimens  would  fail  to  do. 

In  1892  my  attention  was  called  to  Dr.  Watkins's  method,  and 
it  BO  favorably  impressed  me  that  I  have  since  devoted  considerable 
time  to  it,  and  now  I  am  so  convinced  that  it  is  the  only  road  to 
an  accurate  diagnosis  of  disease  that  I  am  still  continuing  the  ac- 
cumulation of  data,  with  more  or  less  satisfaction,  having  for  my 
chief  guide  a  sign  in  the  mouth  which  I  first  observed  many  years 
ago,  but  the  importance  of  which  I  then  failed  to  appreciate.  This 
sign,  which  I  denominate  "  egg-skin  eschar,"  I  find  upon  the  mu- 
cous membrane  extending  along  the  ramus  and  the  buccal  surface 
of  the  gums  along  the  molars.  Occasionally  it  is  to  be  found  upon 
the  cheek,  near  Steno's  duct  and  the  angle  of  the  mouth.     But  I 
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will  not  dwell  xxynyw  thin  point,  an  I  rr>ff>rn'<i  to  it  in  the  dii 
of  my  arti('l«'  above  allu<Ie.]  to. 

In  the  early  tn^itiiient  of  thin  dit«caKe,  when  1  foun-i  mi*  fiichar 
pre.*M'iit,  as  it  wiis  in  many  caM.*}«,  I  learned  to  AMKxriA'"  '  "*  itii  iooM 
ohntinate  fornix. 

Five  years  a;jn  I  U^pin  Mondinf^  patientu  to  Dr.  Robert  I^  \V«t- 
kinn,  of  New  York  (*ity,  for  blo<K]  examination,  with  the  riew  of 
ajtrcrtaining  what  exi9tc<l.  Thin  I  did  without  fS^'xng  I>r.  Watkinj 
the  hirttory  of  tlir  ease.    The  exaniinatir)n  r>f  nion*  than  one  '        '  -d 

caxt^  n*veale<l  strong  «*vidriiees  of  nyphi! \  in  errrr  ni-i-iiu* 

when  the  ej^^-skin  ejM-har  was  found  the  bi  .  ..iwih!  iifnin-tAliiMe 
proofrt  of  the  taint ;   in  fact,  every  cai«e  where  the  bl-  li 

the   egg-skin    es<-har    was    preM>nt ;     Dr.    Watkins    has    r  y 

pointed  out  to  me  the  syphilitic  8pon>.  Yet  I  munt  kdmit  (hat  (he 
majority  of  \\\\  patiiMits  deelanMl   that   therr»  was  no  fo-  a 

for  the  suspicion  of  tlu'  di«»4'as4\     Hut  wlien  they  n^-eived  t-  ;t 

for  it,  they  wen*  tunMl.     .Mthoii"''  -..i.».-  i.it.  nt.  wvro  hon«  'l 

knowing  the  history  of  their  ii  1  finally  r-  -T 

that  they  had  <*ontraet«*<l  the  <lisease,  and  othem  utill  acknnwletlgvd 
it  at  once. 

So  confident  <lo  I  fi-el  that  my  view*  are  corrtH-t,  that  I  now 
tn*at  all  (-as4>H  of  this  kind  with  an'  '  '  .•  n*m<*dieii.  and  I  find 
that  a  largi"  |M»ni'ntap»  of  them  lu.  «1.     In  ----•'  nuiet  I 

have  Uvn  niiftled,  and  diagno*^'«l   suj-,  >e  gin^  a*  pTor- 

rhu*a  alviHilaris.    Thiii  I  did  Imhium*  I  could  not  find  the  e^?>4cin 
eaehar,  and  when  the  bl<MMl  was  examined  and  m^muciI  to 
tiate  my  suspicions  I  rt*frainiNl  fmm  giving  -  ''n(.    Tv 

nettle  the  (pir^tioii.   I   plaonl  N*veral  ;>• 

purativr   gingi\itis   undfr   niMi'itir   tn.iini'u        i:  '-^i    Rudi 

unfavorable  M'mptoni>«  that   I   ua*  MMiit  f<>r..-.t  !.•  f      In 

one  eas«'  when*  the  alvt^dar  pnx'iiM*,  on  t  i  iht 

t«H*th,  was  n(*arly  di*stroyed  and  when*  it  wa«  prartumlljr  in  a  nor- 
mal (condition  on  the  buccal  and  labial  surfacxw,  I  wa«  putilrd  to 
know  why  this  alTivtion  was  not  giMieral.     \N  '  ';• 

vary  calculi,  and  -> ;  '    '  '    '    '    ? 

to  lie  eaus«><l   b'    •'  ■ 
attaehiMl  an  in 

In  an«>ther  cane,  the  cast  of  wl  avi^  hi»f«»,  ••• 

extn'ine  in  eharartrr      Then*  was  gnKttt  •»  of  the  • 

dental  pnx'i^^ts.  accoinpanietl  with  a  di  nf  pu«^     Manv  of  the 
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teeth  could  readily  be  forced  by  the  finger  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
farther  into  the  socket.  A  tumor,  osseous  in  character,  extended 
along  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  alveolar  process,  on  the  buccal 
and  labial  surfaces,  of  the  upper  alveolar  ridge.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  break  in  the  line  of  the  tumor  between  the  right  central 
and  right  lateral  incisor.  The  right  central  incisor  had  been  ex- 
tracted several  years  earlier.  In  this  space  was  an  artificial  crown 
attached  to  a  small  bridge-piece,  as  indicated  on  this  cast. 

The  cast  of  the  lower  jaw  showed,  by  the  hypertrophied  con- 
dition of  the  gum,  the  extent  of  the  pocket.  At  first  this  patient 
persistently  denied  ever  having  syphilis,  but  the  evidence  of  it  was 
proved  by  examination  of  the  blood.  After  I  had  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  patient,  however,  he  admitted  that  he  had  con- 
tracted the  disease  a  dozen  years  before,  but  had  been  under 
treatment  for  it.  He  gave  as  a  reason  for  denying  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  wish  it  known  to  any  one  except  his  physician,  who  had 
positively  stated  that  he  was  absolutely  cured.  The  patient  now 
returned  to  this  physician,  told  him  my  views  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
tumefaction,  and  that  I  said  he  was  still  suffering  from  the  taint. 
The  physician  made  light  of  the  diagnosis,  and  persuaded  the 
patient  not  to  return  to  me. 

I  regret  not  having  an  opportunity  to  finish  the  treatment  of 
this  case,  as  it  would  have  been  an  excellent  support  to  my  belief 
that  this  class  of  tumors  is  the  result  of  this  dreadful  poison. 

It  is  fair  to  state,  however,  that  within  a  year  the  health  of  the 
patient  so  completely  failed  that  he  was  advised  to  visit  the  Hot 
Springs  for  syphilitic  treatment. 

When  rheumatism  is  found  to  be  present  in  a  large  percentage 
of  cases,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  coincidence,  though  not  the  cause.  I 
believe  that  syphilis  so  reduces  the  resisting  power  of  the  consti- 
tution that  rheumatism  more  easily  steps  in,  much  the  same  way 
that  it  may  while  the  system  is  under  any  degenerating  influence. 
I  do  not  wish  it  understood  that  I  believe  pyorrhoea  alveolaris 
exists  in  every  case  of  syphilis,  nor  that  syphilis  is  found  in  every 
case  of  pyorrhoea.  But  what  I  do  believe  is  that  some  form  of 
syphilis  may  exist  in  nearly  all  obstinate  cases  of  pyorrhoea  alveo- 
laris that  cannot  otherwise  be  proved.  As  proof  of  this  condition 
I  mention  such  cases  as  do  get  well  and  remain  so  when  placed 
under  specific  treatment  until  all  signs  of  syphilis  cease  to  appear, 
not  only  outwardly,  but  when  the  blood  fails  to  show  any  evidence 
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of  It  whatever.  The  value  of  blooU  examination,  uhuh  IflU  ^l^rti 
to  commence  treatment  and  when  to  cea«e  treatment  in  ihii,  ta  in 
gome  other  discawfi,  is  evident.  I  also  regard  it  to  be  of  t''**** 
importance  in  diagnot^ing  remote  cau}te«.  Inde«<),  I  will  y 
that  the  time  is  not  far  ofT  when  examination  of  the  freah  cpeci- 
mcn  of  the  blood  will  be  the  principal  evidence  in  prop^'r  dia^notti. 
I  have  Bometimefl  thought  that  locolosis  or  pjorrhcca  alvcoUhj 
may  be  cnu.'H^d  by  mercurial  poison ;  but  invciitigation  does  not 
bear  out  tliin  Hurmise,  for  I  have  found  thia  diseanc  where  ihert 
has  been  no  history  of  mercury  given. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  form  of  thii 
disease  is  aggravated,  if  not  caused  by  tertiar}*  syphilis? 
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A  RKOiJi.AK  meeting  of  ihf  li  \v.i-  Im'M  on  TucsUa 

1.  11)00,  ot  the  oHire  of  Dr.  I/i».  *,  N...   162  Kemien  .n.m-., 

Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  the  1'      .  .     r    T>r    E.  A.  Bogne,  in  Xho 
chair.     The  minutes  of  the  previous  i.  were  rend  and  ap> 

proved. 

COMMUNICATIONS  OK   TUIOBY   A»li  PKAOTICB. 


iJr.  Louit  Shaw. — T  wish  to  prMsnt  to  the  Initituto  t^mw  nets 
of  teeth  which  were  made  in  Jap«n;  they  ttUky  be  of  intrrrnt  to 
the  membi*rs  of  the  society  as  showinir  the  pmirnws  of  drnti»tnr 
in  the  far  Kast. 

Dr.  S.  K.  Davenport. — In  thc*e  days  of  quack  n.H»tru:n»  and 
secret  niling-matenaU,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  ferl  '  <ly  tta: 

the  op|>otiit««.     1   U'lieve  we  prt»fer  to  know  - 
fllling-matiTialH  wr  um»  and  the  ri*nn*<lie*  wo  p..   .  .    -    ..%     .,   ^(m.*. 

to    take    them    nlti»^!«  ''«•  r    ...»     f.n'h  Ah      .    .  •  !    •'       :    .  •        1    *.\:rA    W9 

should  not  allow  o;, 

which  we  arc  not  familiar  with. 

In  that  conmvtion  I  should  like  to  rrfrr  to  an  amalfnin  which 
I  have  usihI  with  satisfaction  for  a  yr«r  and  a  half.     It  ta  hmmW  hj 
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a  dentist,  Dr.  Bement,  of  Lockport,  New  York.  Upon  each  pack- 
age Dr.  Benient  prints  the  formula  from  which  the  alloy  is  made. 
It  is  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  five  ounces  for  six  dollars,  which 
Dr.  Bement  claims  is  quite  sufficient  for  any  alloy  of  those  metals, 
leaving  him  all  that  a  manufacturer's  profit  should  be.  I  find  this 
amalgam  of  good  color  and  possessed  of  good  working  qualities. 
Of  course,  the  length  of  time  I  have  used  it  is  too  short  for  me  to 
make  any  positive  statements  as  to  its  durability.  I  have  thought 
it  a  privilege  to  call  attention  to  this  amalgam,  which  is  made,  and 
well  made,  by  a  dentist  in  this  open  and  scientific  way. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Parker. — Is  it  a  quick-setting  amalgam? 

Dr.  Davenport. — Sufficiently  so. 

Dr.  J.  Morgan  Howe. — I  should  like  to  endorse  what  Dr.  Daven- 
port has  said  with  regard  to  this  particular  alloy.  I  have  used  it 
with  satisfaction  for  over  a  year,  and  the  fillings  which  I  first  put 
in  with  it  appear  very  well  to-day.  I  was  induced  to  use  it  because 
the  formula  is  published  on  the  package,  and  is  similar  to  other 
alloys  that  have  proved  good  in  use.  Dr.  Bement  has  informed 
me  that  he  would  be  happy  to  make  an  alloy  from  any  desired 
formula.  In  conversing  with  a  confrere  not  long  ago,  he  told  me 
of  having  made  alloys  from  formulae  of  which  he  thought  highly, 
and  he  suggested  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  agree  upon 
a  formula  that  met  with  our  approval  and  have  our  alloys  made  to 
order  by  Dr.  Bement,  or  some  other  metallurgist,  according  to  the 
prescription  which  we  should  decide  upon.  I  think  we  should  do 
this  to  supply  any  deficiency  there  is  in  the  supply  of  alloys  whose 
formulae  are  made  known. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Brochtvay. — Can  Dr.  Davenport  tell  us  how  near  like 
Dr.  Black's  formula  this  alloy  is  of  Dr.  Bement's?  Dr.  Black's 
formula  is  nearly  half  and  half  silver  and  tin,  with  a  small  amount 
of  gold. 

Dr.  Howe. — It  does  not  contain  nearly  so  much  silver  as  Dr. 
Black's  formula  and  many  makes  of  the  quick-setting  amalgams 
with  secret  formulae  which  have  been  rushed  upon  the  market 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  but  I  have  found  by  experience  that 
alloys  which  do  not  contain  nearly  so  much  silver  have  made  good 
fillings,  and  some  such  fillings  put  in  so  long  ago  as  twenty-five 
years  are  showing  well  to-day. 

The  President. — Dr.  Black,  you  know,  does  not  trust  to  clinical 
experience  alone.    I  am  now  having  an  assay  made  of  an  amalgam 
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which  iian  done  iiu*  UtUT  nervicv  than  any  alloy  1  have  erer  u«e<i. 
I  have?  usod  it  for  inon*  than  twnity  yean*. 

Dr.  C.  ().  Kimhall. —  I  hhoiihl  like  to  nfk  Dr.  l>avenport  rpgard« 
ing  Shattuck's  ainalgain,  which  I  know  he  han  uim*<1  and  rvcom* 
incndod  very  highly.     What  are  the  relative  meritii  of  the  two? 

hr.  Davenport. — Dr.  Ii<Miient'H  alloy  worku  much  like  ShAt- 
tuck'H,  hut  MHMiiH  to  l>e  a  finer-graincHl  and  cl(*aner  amalgan*. 

Dr.  Howe. — I  winh  to  call  attention,  in  a  ven*  informal  way, 
to  the  us4«  of  eugenol  and  oxide  of  zinc,  mixed,  -    *    '   by 

Dr.  S.  Blair  Luckie.  of  CheHter.  Pa.,  in  1898,  in  f  -r 

of  the  Items  uf  Interest,     ilis  pajHT  wvmt'd  to  lii»  • 
diflcussion  of  a  proprietary  article  at  a  mooting  of  the  New  Jeney 
Society.     Dr.  Luckie  ntatoH  in  hin  article  of  that  date  that  a  cement 
can  1k»  made  by  mixing  these*  two  Hiihstance>i  togi'ther,  which  an- 
swern   for  a   ])ulp-<apping   and   a   lining   for  dtvp  cavitii*^  and  a 
cement  to  fill  ravitifs  with,  claiining  that  it  would  * — '  -*  and  laat 
88  wi'll  a.H  the  ordinary  ctMnentn  that  we  UJ^»  for  leii.j    .    :\   tilling*. 
I  have  not  U8e<l  it  for  thin  latter  pur|K)ne,  my  oiperiemv  having 
boon  confined  to  the  covering  of  expodod  or  nearly  ex|>aM><l  pulpa 
with  thi^  mixtun*.  and  I  have  found  it  to  work  00  welt  that  I  hare 
thought   it   worthy  of  bringing  to  your  attention.     Dr.   Lurkie*t 
(lin'ctionH  are  tliat  the  oxide  of  zinc  nhall  Im>  addnl  to  the  eugvnol 
and  mixed  a**  the  ordinary  (vinenl  until  the  ••<'--  1-. ........  .  ritmtily^ 

when  iiiMiii  working  it  a  little  mon>  with  a  .»:  »gain, 

admitting  of  thi>  addition  of  a  little  more  of  the  |iowder.  In  that 
way  a  iiuish  can  Ix*  inadt>  which  iMiftenH  again  by  km*ading.  and  oin 
then  Ih*  placed  in  the  liottom  of  a  cavity.  I  have  uaed  it  In  that  way 
in  diN'p  cavitieti  to  pn>te<*t  the  pulp  fn»m  tin*  action  of  ph«Kiphonc 

acid,  which  it  H*HMn«*  to  have  done  very  !*ati!*fn  *   -  '•       My  rr- rtv 

dates  from  the  piiMx  ttioti  of  Dr.  huckie's  a:  .  .  .  and  1  tir 

attention  to  it  and  >  (hat  it  in  worthy  of  a  trial.     I  'il 

Dr.  Luckie  to  give  um  the  biMieHt  of  his  furtlH*r  ex)M*rien«^\  and  I  am 
glad  to  Miy  that  he  has  n*ii|>on«lt*<i  very  n>nl  I  han*  with  me 

Dr.  I^uckiv's  communication,  which  I  will  a»k  t  Mo  rvttd. 

(For  Dr.  KuekieV  ntmmunit^tion.  m^»  I^^g^'  "  '^   • 

Dr.  Davenport.  -\  wouM  like  t"  »--  T>r  It.....  vhHher  he 
would  con.Muh'r  it  adviMible  to  uiv  •  i  •^c«tiol  in 

deep  cavitit«t«  in  which  h«*  intended  to  plan*  a  gold  ' 
the  combination  M*t  tpiicklv  mtuigh  to  allow  of  tin*  : 
duct  ion  of  gold? 
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Dr.  Hoive. — No,  I  should  think  it  inadvisable.  I  have  used  it 
in  some  such  manner  where  the  cavities  were  deep  and  were  to  be 
filled  with  amalgam,  first  placing  in  the  lining,  then  covering  it 
with  the  oxyphosphate,  and  then  introducing  the  amalgam. 

The  President. — Did  yon  contemplate  bringing  the  action  of 
phosphoric  acid  under  this  discussion  ? 

Dr.  Davenport. — That  would  be  quite  pertinent,  Mr.  President, 
as  it  is  the  action  of  phosphoric  acid  from  which  this  cement  is  to 
protect  the  tooth. 

The  President. — The  gentlemen  will  kindly  understand  that 
the  reference  which  Dr.  Luckie  made  in  his  paper  to  the  reason 
why  he  used  this  mixture  is  also  before  you  for  discussion.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Howe  will  also  give  us  some  points  thereupon. 

Dr.  BrocJcway. — There  is  a  preparation  which  I  have  used, 
called  jodo-formagen,  which  is  sold  at  the  dental  depots  and  which 
seems  to  answer  all  the  purposes  which  this  mixture  does.  I  have 
used  it  for  over  a  year  with  very  great  satisfaction.  It  is  used  like 
a  phosphate  cement.  It  can  be  used  in  many  cases  where  there  is 
an  actual  exposure  without  any  bad  after-effects.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  any  better  than  the  eugenol  and  oxide  of  zinc,  but  it  is, 
I  think,  just  as  good. 

I  have  also  used  a  preparation  supplied  by  Dr.  Kellogg,  of 
Peoria,  for  the  same  purpose,  but  the  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  a 
vile-smelling  compound.  Our  friend,  Dr.  Thayer,  got  out  some- 
thing very  similar,  for  which  he  claimed  remarkable  results.  I 
believe  the  claim  is  valid. 

Dr.  Davenport. — Will  Dr.  Brockway  be  kind  enough  to  give  us 
the  constituents  of  these  various  remedies  which  he  has  told  us 
about.  Of  course.  Dr.  Brockway  would  not  use  anything  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  which  he  was  not  familiar  with.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  Dr.  Luckie  has  experimented  with  eugenol  and  oxide  of 
zinc,  finding  the  combination  valuable,  and  if  we  can  get  all  the 
help  we  need  from  this  substance  which  we  know  all  about,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  use  it  in  preference  to  the  proprietary  arti- 
cles of  which  we  know  nothing. 

Dr.  Brockway. — I  believe  there  must  be  iodine  and  formalde- 
hyde in  the  jodo-formagen,  as  the  name  would  indicate. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Schmidt. — It  is  composed  mostly  of  iodine,  with  a 
small  percentage  of  formaldehyde  and  some  of  the  essential  oils. 
It  works  very  nicely,  although  I  prefer  to  use  it  not  anterior  to  the 
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second  molar,  as  it  i>«*cr>incfi  green  and  may  slam  *  'h.     it  u 

an  oxpt'iiriivo  article.  If  this  preparation  of  Dr.  Lii>>vi'-n  will  an- 
Bwcr  the  fiarne  purpo»o,  it  would  be  i»ri  f.  rabic  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  losM  exjx^nsivc.    I  have  used  the  •  1  and  oxide  of  zinc  aa  a 

capping,  and  found  it  worked  ven*  nicely.  It  waa  in  yean  gone  by 
when  we  used  to  cap  pulps. 

Dr.  F.  Milton  Smith. — I  once  heard  a  clergA'man  addreaaiog  ft 
body  of  clergymen  relative  to  educational  im^titutionn,  which  be 
said  must  l>e  thoroughly  first-daiis  if  they  were  to  obtai'»  ♦^"""♦ughly 
first-class  patronage.     "  Now,"  he  said,  "  we  are  all  trm- 

))erate  here  and  would  not  drink  water  unless  it  waa  boi.  So 

we  should  not  use  any  of  these  various  remetlies  whenever  it  is  poa- 
Bible  to  avoid  it,  unless  we  know  their  com|)onent  parts.  However, 
I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  use  some  thing*  o(  which 
I  did  not  know  exactly  the  composition.  Thix  remo<ly  which  I>r. 
Brock  way  has  suggested  is  one  of  them.  When  he  m«''i^«'>"«»d  the 
name,  the  words  of  Dr.  Davenport  came  to  my  mind.  vment 

has  been  of  a  very  great  convenience  to  me  and  I  have,  with  Dr. 
Brockway,  had  apparently  good  success  with  its  use.  But  it  teems 
to  me,  if  Dr.  Luckie  has  anything  which  he  is  willing  to  tell  to  the 
profession,  and  which  he  has  been  some  little  time  studying  oat, 
if  it  is  aiiythii)^'  like  as  good,  we  ought  to  give  it  the  preXereooa. 

Dr.  KxmhnU. — I  should  like  to  place  mytelf  on  the  atdt  with 
Dr.  Smith.  1  believe  in  Dr.  Davenport's  theor>'  and  Dr.  Brockwaj't 
practice.  In  other  words,  I  have  used  the  jodo-fonuagvn  cement 
with  some  misgivings.  I  do  not  like  to  use  anything  the  exact 
composition  of  which  I  do  not  know.  They  publish  a  formula 
whirh,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  reas^mably  snt  '  *  -  but  is  ooC  com- 
plete, so  I  use  the  preparation  with  wom^  .....; — ai.  I  do  believe 
most  thoroughly  in  the  wimIoui,  so  f ftr  fta  poeaible,  as  forrottUe  are 
brought  forward  to  us  which  have  been  carefully  protvd  and  of 
which  we  know  the  full  d(*tail.  and  which  have  been  abovn  to  be 
good,  of  using  them  to  the  <m  of  those  pr 

we  are  at  all  doubtful.     I  think  our    *      '  '  an?  auc  lo  ur.  i 
for  having  bntu^'hl  this  before  th'-  •  --•'•u. 

Dr.    Ihtvenftort      -Dr.    Davei  ,  thfoiy*  ia  not   tn   me  t 

pleasAut  <<\pri  HM<ii      1  do  not  purpose  to  pese  fte  ft  « 
asM'inbly,  nor  to  convey  the  improeaion  that  I  do  not  we  petmt«d 
remeilu^s.     I  do  use  some  tbinga  the  component  peits  of  vbicb  I 
know  little,  but   I  use  them  only  when  I  am  obli|rpd  to,  end  ee 
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between  such  an  article  and  one  which  has  been  presented  in  a  pro- 
fessional way,  particularly  if  prepared  by  one  who  is  skilled  in  our 
profession  and  who  knows  our  needs,  I  give  the  latter  the  preference 
without  hesitation. 

Dr.  Kimball. — I  am  glad  Dr.  Davenport  places  himself  squarely 
on  the  side  with  Dr.  Smith  and  myself. 

The  Presidefit. — I  regret  there  are  no  further  remarks  to  be 
offered  on  this  interesting  subject.  During  the  discussion  I  have 
made  a  note  which  I  think  might  very  profitably  be  made  the 
subject  of  some  future  meeting.  My  question  is.  What  should 
we  do  when  obliged  to  treat  certain  roots  in  which  no  filling  has 
been  placed,  but  over  which  a  filling  has  existed  for  years  ?  Is  the 
eugenol  and  oxide  of  zinc  applicable  here?   and  why? 

D?'.  Davenport. — Probably  the  successful  dentist  from  whom 
we  are  about  to  hear  can  enlighten  us. 

Dr.  E.  II.  Raymond. — It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  present 
to  this  body  a  paper  on  such  a  subject  as  I  have  selected,  as  many 
of  you  are,  and  have  been  for  years,  eminently  successful  in  the 
practise  of  your  profession.  There  are,  however,  others  whose  eyes 
may  fall  upon  the  words  to  be  uttered  who  may  be  helped  by  them. 
It  is  with  this  object  in  view  that  I  ask  your  attention  for  a  few 
moments. 

(For  Dr.  Eaymond's  paper,  see  page  654.) 

The  President. — I  think  we  have  heard  something  which  might 
warrant  comment  from  every  one  present,  and  we  owe  our  thanks 
to  the  essayist.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  those  who  are 
willing  to  discuss  Dr.  Eaymond's  paper. 

Dr.  Kimball. — I  have  listened,  as  you  all  have,  with  great  pleas- 
ure, and  I  wish  to  express  to  Dr.  Eaymond  our  thanks  for  his 
putting  it  so  clearly,  so  simply,  and  so  beautifully.  The  success- 
ful dentist  in  my  judgment  is  the  man,  first  and  above  all,  who 
makes  his  own  character  the  very  best.  That,  in  dentistry,  as  in 
other  things,  is  the  foundation,  and  Dr.  Raymond  rightly  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  the  personal  element  in  the  case.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  profession  where  more  is  required  of  personal 
character  than  in  dentistry.  I  was  very  much  struck  by  the  re- 
marks which  a  lady  made  in  my  office  a  few  days  ago.  She  said, 
in  a  laughing  way,  but  I  know  that  she  meant  it,  that  somebody 
was  advising  her  to  go  to  so-and-so,  but  she  said  "  No,''  that  as  far 
as  her  teeth  were  concerned  she  must  go  to  a  good  Christian.     She 
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fi'ii  thut  hhc  waA  ^oiii)(  to  a  man  whom  hh-  '  trui»t,  ami  m>  1 

hay  the  prcdominnnt  (|u<*htion  in  Kii(T<>)4iifiil  <:  .  in  thf  qumtion 

of  |NTh4>i)]il  cljaracltT.     If  wt*  aim  at  ''!■''•  .f  n.T-*.t«.T!  life, 

(loin^  eacli  <lay  our  von'  bent,  th«*n  M'  -u.  .•..! 

Pr.  F.  Miiton  Smith. — I  have  been  very  much  \>.-  .  -  !  with  Dr. 
HavmomrH  paiNr.     My  thou^'ht  haa  been  for  ream  that  guccMilttI 
men  could  )m>  of  vant  h(>lp  to  at  leant  the  younger  men  of  the  pith 
fcnnion  if  even'  now  and  then  they  wrre  to  ^ve  them  jurt  fuch  a 
pajHT  as   Dr.    Hayinond  has  jrivi-n   uh  t'   — '  •       V  •     -  -  •'     'he 
fvame  material,  of  coursi*.  hut  material  ta..  ..  ..  ..i«. 

Thi8  thou^'ht  ban  lieen  mon»  thoroughly  enipi  .   own 

mind  from  the  fact  that  my  early  experiencen  in  a  denUl  office 
were   w)   l)arn'n   of   advantage.      Pernonal   character  entern   very 
largely,  more  iv)  than  mont  of  un  think,  into  the  element*  of  a  rac- 
c<'H}*ful  (Irntist.     I  Udieve  then*  is  no  man  in  this  world  wlw)  ought 
to  have  the  contidi'nc<>  of  thos4'  who  transact   busineft*  with  him 
more  than  the  dentist.     1  know  of  no  cme,  unliiiji  it  is  the  nhimber, 
who  is  able  to  nteal   their  money  aa  eaaily   if  he  <■  and« 

strange  as  it  may  se<'m,  we  run  acroM  a  patient  every  little  while 
who  thinks  nothing  of  disputing  bin  bill,  when,  if  he  would  only 
Ktop  to  think,  he  would  see  how  easy  it  would  be  for  un  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  him  in  tither  ways.     Iteganling  th*     -    *-iction 
which  conu's   from  a   sucM'sj.ful   man:    The   U!"'     "  "»   I 

made  my  first  studies  was  a  th«»n>ughly  pmmI  it  >  >r. 

Haymon<l  has  said  that  that  ia  very  (*sm>ntial;  he  eould  put  in  gold 
plugH  that  wen*  splcn<Iid  and  Mive«l  the  tei'th  )M*autifully.  but  when 
you  have  said  that  you  have  Maid  alMiut  all.     lie  knew  nothing 
alxtut  handling  patients,  and  had  no  '    •      ^  '    '^(( 

of  that  kind.     Whm  he  had  tin*  dam  'mi  ■<  ;i>i«   im    i  ;.  it 

was  nine  chamvs  to  .inr  h.-  u.aild  call  me  fn>in  t^«-  li  ^ 

wnd  mv  after  the  ;;  i      ■«  man  never  in  I. 

income  fn>m  bin  practiet*  of  more  than  fifteen  hundn<«l  (lollam  a 
year.     Dr.  Raymond  has  n-ferred  to  tlie  i  of  emiv  about  the 

jwrson,  aUmt  the  liebavior,  nl»<»ut  U-ing  )Hit.<  ut  «•  e. 

I   think   in   nur  pn-'  %»e   have  the  b««»l   |iiH^»   •  •    ..  h.-m    loc 

|»ati«Mic<*.      1   iln  n<»i    r...   ..    that    I   wti?.!  .  .«n.   f..     ,.   ?' '>Mi»*h  lift 

again  without  the  leo^MiUf.  wliub  I  ha  K^ 

garding  |M>rsonal  eleanlim^Mi.  an  incident   I  n   I  vaa 

just  a  lM>y,  only  a  few  niontbn  in  tv 
proaned  me.     I  was  viaiting  a  permnal  friend  «*f  itiii^  |-  k 
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in  a  city  up  the  State.  He  was  a  splendid  fellow,  of  elegant  ap- 
pearance, and  a  successful  dentist.  I  think  he  was  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  physical'  manhood  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  to-day 
fillings  in  my  bicuspid  teeth  which  he  put  in  twenty-five  years  ago. 
I  arrived  at  his  office  just  as  he  returned  from  lunch,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  toilet.  I  think  it  took  him  nearly  half  an  hour 
to  get  himself  in  proper  shape  for  the  afternoon's  work.  He  had  a 
very  busy  afternoon,  seeing  a  number  of  patients,  but  he  did  not 
wash  his  hands  from  the  time  he  started  in  till  he  finished.  This 
fact  impressed  me  most  thoroughly.  I  shall  always  remember  the 
remarks  of  the  late  Dr.  Abbott,  which  he  emphasized  in  his  lectures 
to  the  class.  "  Grentlemen,"  he  would  say,  "  wash  your  hands  every 
time  a  patient  comes  in,  and  let  them  see  you  do  it."  I  believe 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  this.  It  is  these  little  things  which  seem 
to  be  slight,  but  which  create  the  first  impressions  upon  the  patient. 

I  am  very  glad  of  having  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  Dr. 
Eaymond's  paper. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Leroy. — I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  that  I  can  say 
much  more  than  has  been  said,  except  that  I  did  not  get  a  chance 
to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  that  is  passed.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  say  that  in  spite  of  all  the  odors  that  might 
arise  from  iodoform,  or  any  other  drug  that  we  may  wish  to  use, 
if  there  is  virtue  in  that  drug  that  can  be  turned  to  our  account 
we  should  use  it.  A  few  drugs,  such  as  iodoform  and  trichloracetic 
acid,  are  of  great  value;  however,  I  am  very  cautious  in  their  use, 
and  do  not  believe  my  office  has  been  contaminated  with  their 
odors.  I  do  not  believe,  as  I  have  heard  so  many  times,  in  discard- 
ing a  drug  simply  on  account  of  its  fancied  unpleasant  odor.  In 
the  practice  of  general  surgery  many  measures  are  adopted  which 
are  not  agreeable,  but  which  are  effective  and  are  not  discarded 
because  they  are  unpleasant. 

Dr.  Davenport. — We  are  under  obligations  to  Dr.  Raymond  for 
the  service  he  has  rendered  us  to-night,  and  for  what  he  has  done 
for  the  readers  of  our  proceedings.  Dr.  Raymond  felt  a  little  hesi- 
tation, I  know,  about  presenting  a  paper  upon  this  subject,  but 
he  was  advised  that  we  all  thought,  with  him,  that  a  great  many 
young  men  who  were  perhaps  following  with  interest  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  meetings  would  be  benefited  by  a  statement  of  the 
essayist's  ideas  on  this  subject.  I  think  Dr.  Raymond  ought  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  facility  with  which  he  constructs  sentences. 


I 
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as  thifl  is  as  BnK>othly  written  a  pa|)cr  M  hat  been  prctented  to  the 
Institute  for  a  long  whilo.  There  is  very  little  to  be  teid  in  the 
rlif^ouHssion  of  the  paper  except  to  commend  it  and  to  give  it  oar 
(•onlial  neeeptance. 

Dr.  Howe. — I  would  like  to  expreee  my  gratification  at  hearing 
Dr.  Raymond's  pai)er.  There  is  nothing  which  I  can  aaj  in  dia- 
(USHion,  and  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  doctor  for 
linving  done  so  well  what  was  set  for  him  to  do. 

Dr.   F.  Milton  Smith. — There  is  just  one  Ihou^jht   \*  t. 

f?"  •■■"ul  hrouglit  out  in  the  pajjer  which  might  pos^ijhly  !• 
1  iitious  young  man  astray.     As  I  understood  him, 

"  Never  charge  for  an  operation  unless  it  is  successful.'"  r- 

wnrds  he  says,  "  Never  warrant  an  operation."  I  lielieve  that 
some  young  men,  and  older  ones  for  that  matter,  do  operationa 
over  for  which  no  charge  is  made,  which  never  should  be  done. 
If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again,  the  operations  which  I  would 
do  over  without  charge  would  hv  far  fewer.  An  ojjcrati'fi  mav  U' 
succcfisful,  and  still  not  be  successful  in  the  eyes  of  t 
in<l  the  young  dentist,  fearing  his  interests  may  suffer,  loaea  his 
fee.  Only  a  few  evenings  ago,  in  talking  with  one  of  our  succeaaful 
men,  he  spoke  of  having  '.  da  bill   for  nibl« 

amount  for  ser\ices.  Ik'forv  iiif  lmII  was  paid  th--  ym 
him  again,  and  on  accon"'  "^  the  breaking  awnv  "f  ^• 
of  th<'  tei'th  had  to  Ik*  i  He  then  sent    i 

included  the  last  o{M'ration.    As  the  bill  was  disputed,  he  told  the 
patient  that  in  the  first  bill  he  had  charginl  for  the  Tery  beet  itr- 
W' <'n  he  was  al)le  to  give  under  thos«»  t 
Inst  jihli^ment  and  skill,  and  U!   '        *  mw  nr 
having  to  Im»  replnce<l,  he  was  •  '  "  ■• 

<l«Mng  it.     Of  rnurs4\  if  thr-  nn.  1 

ha\f  Imi'u  done  In-ttiT,  I.  Id  do  it  over  -  r 

to  Ix'  eareful  the  first  time. 

Dr.  Haymond. — I  had  in  mind,  u*        I   wmte  the  '\ 

'    '  WT  opr:  lixu 

I  ill  i  .       .'^<  >lini  1  tin  - .     ■%*,.;:•  a  ^O    liint  i«'i     DOV 

( iirrful  i.i\i'  Til  I'.    I..     ■,..'••     I.      '.  :  •  .  msT  rtfVTfnt 

mlav.  and  failurv  n^sults.     If  within  a  rear  stich  a 
1  do  the  work  over  with«>ut  •  »n.    In  rvKmrd  to  varra: 

in  o|HTation,  I  have  found  (ImI  it  u  not  a  safe*  thing  to  dow     U« 

in 
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do  not  know  what  chemical  or  mechanical  changes  may  take  place 
in  the  month. 

The  President. — I  think  onr  Executive  Committee  should  be 
congratulated  on  the  profitable  matter  they  have  presented  to  us 
this  evening,  and  both  the  gentlemen  deserve  our  thanks  for  their 
efforts.  I  trust  that  they  will  in  a  future  meeting  provide  us  with  a 
discussion  of  the  subject  I  have  already  mentioned, — namely, 
"  What  do  we  do  when  obliged  to  treat  certain  roots  in  which  no 
filling  has  been  placed,  but  over  which  a  filling  has  existed  for 
years  ?'^  We  all  know  what  happens  when  we  open  into  such  a 
tooth,  unless  we  are  extremely  careful  to  open  under  antiseptics 
and  to  properly  treat.  Now,  what  is  proper  treatment?  I  think 
we  could  very  profitably  listen  to  a  paper  upon  this  subject. 

Adjourned. 

Fred.  L.  Bogue,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 
Editor  The  New  York  Institute  of  Stomatology. 


KEPORT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DENTAL 
FACULTIES.! 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  been  materially  extended.  Advisory  boards  in  most 
foreign  countries  have  been  provided  for,  and  appointments  made 
to  fill  them  as  fast  as  sufficiently  definite  information  to  enable  the 
committee  to  do  this  properly  could  be  obtained.  Pamphlets  con- 
taining an  exposition  of  the  work  and  the  aims  of  the  National 
Association  of  Dental  Faculties  have  been  printed  and  circulated 
in  foreign  countries,  and  a  number  of  circulars  of  information  for 
members  of  our  foreign  advisory  boards  have  been  printed  and 
mailed  to  them.  In  addition,  as  directed  by  the  Association  at  its 
last  meeting,  a  pamphlet  containing  digests  of  the  reports  made  at 
that  meeting  has  been  printed  and  mailed  to  each  member  of  the 
Association,  and  to  other  interested  members  of  the  profession  in 
America  and  abroad. 

All  this  has  involved  considerable  expense  for  printing  and  post- 

^  Reported  and  adopted  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  July  14,  1900. 
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age,  but  we  believe  that  it  h.i  expenditure  of  monej, 

as  by  it8  mcaiiH  the  dental  profefl^ion  of  the  world  ha«  been  made 
aware  of  the  existence  of  an  a«fiociation  of  the  n*gular  and  recog- 
nized dental  schoolH  of  Anu-rica  which  is  devote<l  to  the  advance- 
mcnt  of  the  cause  of  dental  education  and  to  the  elevation  of  the 
status  of  dentist r}'  among  all  nations. 

It  is  unfortunately  the  fact  that,  because  of  the  lack  of  ani- 
fomiity  in  the  educational  systems  of  the  different  Stateit,  and  the 
absence  of  any  general  supervisory  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
national  government,  under  some  unwise  local  legislation  it  haa 
been  possible  for  irresponsible,  unqualified,  and  uniicrupuloos  men 
to  secure  charterri  for  institutions  cmp>w.r...]  t,.  -r  ,-,f  .'.'^reeji,  and 
under  such  authority  to  issue,  for  a  C'  ^oilar  and 

fraudulent  diplonuis.  This  tratlic  has  principally  been  with  men  in 
foreign  countries,  who,  primarily  the  guilty  ones,  have  aought  to 
obtain  academic  honors  without  the  labor  necesaary  honeatly  to 
acquire  them.  As  these  institutions  have  been  ■  '  '  *  - 
pretentious  names,  it  was  formerly  imjmssible  foi    i  .mi-, 

had  no  intimate  acquaintance  with   American  e<luca  '  i  r^ 

to  distinguish  between  the  regular  and  the  irregular 
organization  of  this  Association  has  established  a  criterion  by  which 
they  may  be  judged,  only  those  owning  allegiance  to  the  Xatiooal 
Association  of  Dental   Faculties  being  rtx- 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  pr«'f  al  Miuaiiua  m  Ai:  •  r     i  h.i4 

not  in  past  ymrs  Imi-u  U'tter  cui..^.., ..«  ndeil  in  Kun>|M'.  Ai.  ..%ir 
schools  have  Iwen  lu'ld  respimsible  for  the  vile  work  of  the  fraudu- 
lent ones, — nominally  l(K»attHl  in  this  countr}'.  but  chiefly  supported 
by  unprofessional  men  from  abnrnd.  There  has  even  been  a  grave 
misiipprehension  of  the  objiTts  of  this  Association,  and  Uie  work  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  in  some  instantTH  been 
totally  misconstrtjrd.  .Ml  of  us  are  aware  that  while  M>mr  '  '^-^ 
very  best  and  ablest  American  riM«r.  s,  titaf i\.  s  have  loca:  .  ..; 
foreign  countries,  and  to  whosi>  pr«'  •  er  we  can  point 

with  pride,  it  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  some  Americans  of  a 
different  professional  reputation  have  gone  abroad  and  haw  in- 
dulged in  prarticcM  as  offensive  to  our  foreign  <9  as  they  an» 
to  reputable  American  pra*!*  -.  There  a  ■  more  un- 
worthy foreigners  who  have  »*'lv  or  ill-.  v  hecooM 
possesw^d  of  an  American  d«,.  whn.  \»  •.!..•.  wArmnt  of 
right,  claim  the  title  of  "  American 
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The  belief  is  prevalent  in  certain  foreign  professional  circles 
that  it  is  the  aim  of  the  National  Association  and  its  Foreign  Eela- 
tions  Committee  to  obtain  for  all  such  persons  professional  recogni- 
tion, and  to  demand  the  acceptance  of  their  American  degree  by  the 
governments  of  foreign  countries.  It  is  but  proper  that  we  should 
in  the  most  authoritative  manner  deny  any  aspirations  of  the  kind. 
This  Association  has  not  in  the  remotest  manner  contemplated  any 
interference  with  or  protest  against  the  laws  or  regulations  govern- 
ing the  practice  of  dentistry  in  any  foreign  country.  It  has  not 
primarily  been  the  object  of  either  the  National  Association  or  its 
Foreign  Kelations  Committee  to  attempt  to  secure  for  the  American 
dental  degree  any  legal  recognition  as  a  qualification  for  foreign 
practice.  It  is  not  usual  in  the  American  States  which  have 
legal  professional  regulations  to  receive  the  diplomas  of  any  foreign 
professional  school  as  a  qualification  for  practice,  and  we  cannot 
consistently  ask  that  which  we  refuse  to  others. 

It  seems  but  proper  that  we  should  publicly  avow  the  reasons 
that  have  prompted  the  better  colleges  to  form  this  association  of 
schools,  and  to  appoint  a  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  har- 
monizing our  relations  with  the  dental  profession  in  other  lands. 
We  seek  for  the  distinctive  American  dental  diploma  nothing  more 
than  the  consideration  which  its  merits  demand.  If  its  reputation 
has  been  debased  by  the  circulation  of  counterfeit  diplomas,  it  is 
something  for  which  we  are  in  no  way  responsible.  In  the  forma- 
tive educational  period,  when  dental  schools  existed  nowhere  save 
in  America,  and  when  even  dentistry  itself  was  undefined,  empiri- 
cal, tentative,  with  no  distinctive  line  of  practice  and  no  clearly 
prescribed  curriculum  of  study,  the  newly  adopted  degree  may  have 
been  conferred  in  some  instances  on  insufficient  acquirements.  The 
experiment  of  establishing  a  special  dental  educational  course  of 
study,  and  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  the  broad  profession 
which  exists  in  all  civilized  countries  to-day,  was  first  tried  in 
America,  and  here  tested  for  the  whole  world.  There  were  no 
precedents  for  our  guidance,  and  no  earlier  successes  or  failures  to 
stand  as  landmarks.  We  were  the  absolute  pioneers,  and  it  would 
be  little  wonder  if  we  made  some  errors. 

Since  that  day  other  countries  have  drawn  professional  lines, 
and  marked  out,  each  for  itself,  a  distinctive  course  of  procedure. 
Each  of  these  somewhat  varies  from  the  others,  and  perhaps  all 
from  that  originally  established  in  America.     If  dentistry  is  to  be 
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accept<'<l  UH  u  profcMiion  at  all,  or  a^  a  diittinct  branch  of  a  grvat 
mother  profr.Mftion,  it  muHt  ln'  hmnrUT  than  is  any  State;  it  cannot 
Ik;  confined  by  any  lK)urne,  nor  liinitcMl  by  mountainn,  riferf,  or 
ocran.s.  Tlwre  Hhould  U?  no  AnnTi(an,  Kn^lish,  (Jcrnuui,  or 
French  dental  profession,  except  aa  each  is  a  part  of  one  undirided 
whole.  Uealizing  all  thin,  the  National  AMociation  of  Dental 
Faculties  was  organized  for,  and  has  been  constantly  laboring  to 
attain,  these  definite  purposes: 

First.  To  establish  a  bn)ad  and  generally  aco  j  r       .  wu 

of  dental  study,  and  by  the  eonibination  of  all  tlu  n  '•  r  .!•  nial 
schools  of  America  to  bring  each  up  to  a  uniform  -lai.iard  of 
excellence. 

Second.  To  establish  a  clear  line  of  demarkation  between  the 
regular  and  the  irregular  schools,  and  to  force  out  of  existence  the 
latter. 

Third.  (Jradually  to  raise  the  standard  of  .-■^••"'"•^ry  educa- 
tion until  none  but  such  as  have  the  general  er  it  should 
distinguish  a  professional  man  can  be  accepted  in  American  dental 
colleges. 

These  were  the  principal  objects  in  view,  and  in  the  attainment 
of  them  success  has  Ix^en  securtxl  exceeiling  the  mo«t  tanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  founders  of  the  movement. 

In  the  developini'iit  of  its  plans  the  A--»  '»'««•"  »>»«'t  with  many 
obstacles,  and   found  itsidf  lalntring  un«i  iirrai^nienta. 

One  of  the  chief  of  thes4>  was  the  lack  of  information  coDoemiiig 
professional  alTairs  in  foreign  c«untrii»i«.  The  Asmx'iation  dc^cidcd, 
so  far  as  was  in  its  power,  to  co-o(H>rate  with  the  worthy  dentisU 
of  other  countries  in  the  laying  down  of  ctTtain  bntad  principlea 
which  must  l)o  the  fnuiuhitiitn  upon  which  anv  irxw  pn»fwaional 
practice  could  rest.  Any  international  (t»-4i|>«r(iti<>n  nniot  be  bewd 
U|)on  a  complete  knowleilge  by  each  of  the  meth«MU  and  aioM  of 
the  others.  Then»  can  be  no  concurrent  effort  withi>ui  mutual  com* 
prehension  and  intelligem. 

AnotluT    |MTI'' 

the  preliminary  ijujin    ..i  ;■        .-i    m  . 
leges  there  wan  n«»  rut.   t.\  \Omh  to  ju- 

presented  by  fom^'ii  tn.    After*    •  ># 

foriMgn  sch(M)l,  a  student,  who  piThn;  a  »trmQK«  lan- 

guage, sometimes  desinnl  to  conclude  his  studios  by  taking  ae 
much  of  the  American  courm^  as  would  enable  him  to  fliiiah  it,  and 
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he  demanded  of  some  American  college  advanced  standing  of  one  or 
more  years.  His  certificates  were  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  in 
some  instances  were  fonnd  either  forged  or  not  that  which  they 
were  represented  to  be. 

In  this  emergency,  at  the  earnest  request  of  certain  American 
dentists  practising  in  foreign  countries,  who  had  been  scandalized 
by  the  acceptance  in  America  of  students  with  improper  certificates, 
a  committee,  to  be  called  the  "  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations," 
was  appointed,  and  was  charged  with  certain  definite  duties: 

First,  It  was  to  be  in  all  things  subordinate  and  subservient  to 
the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  to  which  body  it  must 
make  a  full  report  each  year. 

Second.  It  was  empowered  to  appoint  advisory  boards  of  not 
more  than  three  members  in  each  foreign  country  having  any  pro- 
fessional relations  with  America,  whose  reports  concerning  foreign 
qualifications  might  form  a  basis  for  action  in  this  country. 

Third.  It  was  to  have  jurisdiction  in  all  foreign  educational 
questions  affecting  American  dental  colleges. 

Fourth.  It  was  to  obtain  definite  information  concerning  dental 
regulations  and  laws  in  foreign  countries;  to  learn  what  were  the 
curriculum  and  requirements  of  all  foreign  dental  schools,  with  the 
view  of  determining  what  value  should,  under  American  laws  and 
regulations,  be  given  their  certificates  of  study,  either  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  dental  practice  in  America  or  for  admission  to  advanced 
standing  in  American  dental  colleges. 

Fifth.  It  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  ferreting  out  institutions 
engaged  in  the  granting  of  irregular  degrees  or  degrees  irregularly, 
and  instituting  measures  for  their  suppression. 

In  compliance  with  the  first  enumerated  duty  your  committee 
makes  this  report  of  what  it  has  done  during  the  past  year,  and 
appends  the  recommendations  for  future  action  which  its  experi- 
ence leads  it  to  believe  advisable.  It  has  earnestly  striven  to  carry 
out  what  its  members  believed  to  be  the  wishes  of  this  Association, 
and  it  has  had  no  policy  of  its  own  to  inaugurate  or  attempt  to 
enforce.  It  has  in  all  things  been  governed  by  what  it  believed  to 
be  the  spirit  of  its  instructions. 

Concerning  the  second  business  with  which  it  was  charged,  your 
committee  begs  to  report  that  it  has  divided  the  various  countries 
of  both  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres  into  convenient 
groups,  and  has  appointed  boards  for  each,  so  far  as  the  informa- 
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tioii  obtainable  has  warranteil.     T"  i>>:ilif'  ^iich  appointmenU  it 
ha8  deemed  the  following  qualifi'  al: 

First.  The  appointee  .should  Ix*  a  reg^ular  and  ri'puuble  dentUt, 
posiieHHing  the  legal  qualifications  of  the  country  which  he  repre- 
sents. 

Second.   Hi'   niii-t    1>"   a   i^T.i'lu.it'-   nf   -oni*' 
dental   wIhhiI,  or   po->< -..■.   an   iunuaiiiland*   Wii.i    i  .-    ..ni. 
American  hcIiooIs,  and  be  familiar  with  American  dental  j.:   : 
Bional  methods.     The  list  of  such  appointments  is  appended  for 
the  approval  of  this  Association. 

In  the  discharp?  of  the  third  duty  im()o«ed  upon  us  your  ooni- 
mittee  has  met  with  ^^reat  embarrassments.  At  the  very  oataei 
colleges,  memlMTs  of  this  Ass4K'iation,  api>ealed  to  us  to  know  what 
consideration  should  Ix?  given  to  certifua'-  -  -'...^i!»».'  tKi»  propoicd 
students  had  taken  the  full  course  in  sch  Upan  and 

Mexico,  which   purported  to  teach  the  whole  dental   '^urrirulum. 
Your  committcK?  could  not  leani  that  any  schools  gi\  -ourse 

in  dentistry  that  vouU\  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  any  )>art  of 
that  demanded  by  this  .Association  existed  in  ei^'  They 

therefore  ruled  that  stuilents  from  either  cnnild  "lu*  •  ^  ~ 

memlx'rs  of  thi'  freshman  class  of  .Vmerican  di  Mtal 
only  then  if  they  com|)lied  with  the  rules  of  tli  far 

AS  prt>liminary  e<lucation  and  a  knowUnlge  of  the  I  langufe 

are  concerned.    This  ruling  waa  cheerfully  accepted  by  the  schoola 
that  had  rais<>d  the  question,  and  we  present  it  as  an 
proof  of  the  loyalty  and  anxious  desire  for  a  higl>  -'  i      ^r  i  umi 
exists  among  tlx-  •        'nized  tlental  collegi»s  of  .Xm*  rua. 

Hut  the  disi  I  .  of  this  raised  th<-  .lurntiun  «tf  the  coniidaB- 
tion*  that  should  be  given  to  the  c*  :et  of  study  from  any 

foreign  dental  school.     Our  rules  provide  that  no  credit  shall  be 
given  to  wrtificates  from  any  American  dental  school  wboat  cur- 
riculum and  H'gulations  have  not  re^vivinl  •'      '  '  of 
this  Association.     Could  we,  in  the  ir  -                       uoum  .\         t 
tion  of  IVntal  Facti'*"-    iM>i.r..\.   i)i.                           ih.vnI  *ta 
to  students  from  t) 

same  stamp  of  regularity  ?    That  is,  could  n 
unknown  dental  teaching  r  '.  wviv 

forbidden   to   American   »>•  \  ;    ilw  rvspons  o( 

deciding  this  qu<    »        '     '  »     **    .  A»P«?ciaiiao, 

and  we  amid  dm;  .        k>*>"  «ilort  Uttt  to 
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arrive  at  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  we  could  not  approve  the 
giving  of  advanced  standing  to  graduates  or  undergraduates  of  any 
foreign  dental  school  whatever  until  such  school  had  received  the 
formal  indorsement  of  this  body. 

Fortunately,  few  of  these  questions  arose  in  time  to  affect  any 
student  for  the  term  of  1899-1900.  We  informed  the  colleges  pre- 
senting the  cases  that  the  matter  would  be  referred  to  this  annual 
meeting,  and  the  committee  is  prepared  to  offer  certain  recom- 
mendations for  the  recognition  of  foreign  schools,  based  upon  such 
knowledge  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain.  The  whole  matter  is 
referred  to  this  body  for  final  adjustment. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  fourth  duty  that  devolved  upon  us,  your 
committee  is  in  possession  of  a  very  voluminous  mass  of  correspond- 
ence and  reports,  which  it  has  earnestly  labored  to  reduce  to  some 
system.  The  advisory  boards  appointed  have,  in  a  considerable 
number  of  instances,  forwarded  as  full  information  concerning 
dental  schools  and  the  regulations  governing  dental  practice  in  the 
countries  represented  by  them  as  could  be  obtained,  and  it  is  upon 
such  reports  that  the  recommendations  of  your  committee  are 
wholly  based.  How  much  of  them  shall  be  given  to  the  profession 
of  America  by  publication  must  be  decided  by  the  Association.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  print  the  great  mass  of  correspondence 
unless  a  large  volume  should  be  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

Under  the  fifth  head,  your  committee  begs  leave  to  report  that  a 
great  deal  has  been  accomplished.  The  same  legal  counsel  em- 
ployed last  year  has  been  retained,  and  the  same  general  course  has 
been  pursued.  It  is  probable  that  more  fraudulent  diplomas  have 
been  sold  in  foreign  countries  during  the  past  year  than  ever  before. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  those  who  have  been  carrying  on  the 
traffic  realize  that,  because  of  activity  in  their  prosecution,  the  time 
for  accountability  is  near  at  hand,  and  they  are  striving  to  make 
the  most  of  the  present  opportunity. 

It  is  urged  by  foreigners  that  this  business  should  be  summarily 
stopped.  Such  people  little  know  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  In 
the  first  place,  the  traffic  is  mostly  with  foreigners.  As  their  illegiti- 
mate diplomas  are  wholly  worthless  in  this  country,  no  State  Board 
of  Examiners  recognizing  them  in  any  way,  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  business  carefully  cover  their  tracks,  and  no  responsible  man 
can  be  located.  Attempts  to  entrap  them  by  means  of  decoy  letters 
have  failed,  some  such  having  crossed  the  ocean  a  number  of  times 
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without  dolivcry,  ix-iii;;  iMrwanlwl  from  one  of  their  £••  v* 

through  whom  the  nefarious  huhinc^s  is  cnrr'^.A  ..i.  ».»  n  -il 

finally  returned  to  the  writer  hy  the  po^t  -.i- 

tious  names  arc  eig^ned  to  the  pretended  diplonuu,  to  that  it  haj 
been  found  almost  impossible  to  fix  the  ^ilt  u{)on  any  peraon.  Our 
friends  in  foreign  countries  have  contented  themselves  with  bitter 
reproaches  ogainst  Americon  colleges  g»  '        "  '  '    vrard- 

ing  any  testimony  that  would  assist  in  ti..  -•.-. ....  i»  .i  Ui.  guilty 
ones.  The  fraudulent  institutions  could  not  by  foreigners  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  regular  colleges,  for  they  were  in  poMeMion 
of  charters  regularly  granted  under  a  vicious  law  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  whose  entire  re{K'al  it  had  been  found  impoMible  to  securey 
because  the  interests  of  legitimate  enterprises  were  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  illegitinuite  ones. 

Your  committee  early  discovered  that  w.^rlimr  alone  it  could 
accomplish  little.  The  Board  of  Health  of  tl  ^  ■  of  Illinois  wai 
taking  the  matter  up,  and  they  ()oss<\hsih1  advantages  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  lawbreakers  which  were  not  within  our  reach.  We 
have  therefore  contentetl  ourselves  with  co-operating  with  that 
)>oard  in  every  way  i)ossihl(>,  and  our  cHiunsel  has  been  instructed  to 
olTer  them  any  assistance  within  our  |>ower.  As  a  consequence  we 
have  great  pleasun*  in  re{K)rting  that,  acting  under  the  T'nited 
States   law,   which    forbids   the   use  of  the   mails   for   fr..  at 

purposes,  the  worst  of  these  offenders  have  finally  been  appr^ 
bended  and  committed  to  jail  in  defaut  of  the  hmrj  bail  that 
was   denuinded.     What   is  of   more   im;  ",   if   possible,   the 

United  States  mails  arc  closetl  against  tiM  iransmission  of  their 
corresiKmdence,  and  l«H..r.  i..  ..r  from  liicm  are  promptly  sequce* 
t rated. 

The  gn'ate»i  olTiiuler  was  last  year  named  in  this  rvport  as  **  The 
IndejH'ndent  Minlical  College  of  Chicago.**     We  sc>curvd  ihr  • 
mcnt  of  the  charter  of  this  alTair,  but  in  a  vi-r  '.  time  «1 

tliat  the  same  uwn  \y-  '         *     1,  .  .    ,!.  r  . 

of  "The  Cosmo)M)lii4i<i    .i  I    •      ;.»*»!  t':T*;vvi   ;,.; 

sale  no  less  than  thirty -I  \  thr  bninrhr*  of 

science  and  art,  and  h 

they  first  worked  it  is  U^lieved  they  have  suUl  morv  than  a  thooind 
fraudulent  diplonms,  at  prices  varying  fn>m  ten  to  :  4 

dollars  each.      Proof  m  '"  '  "  «' 

nrst  charter  was  only  ol>uiiii<-«i  iiimmi^h  mt-  iiii.hiiiihi*  « u|>t««i»^  **i 
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the  man  who  was  chiefly  responsible.  He  paid  a  debt  of  some 
thirty  dollars  due  to  a  stable-man,  or  hostler,  by  issuing  a  diploma 
to  him  and  making  him  a  professional  man.  The  recipient,  when 
he  found  himself  under  arrest  for  attempting  practice  under  it, 
betrayed  the  swindler,  and  we  were  thus  able  to  fix  his  guilt. 

The  late  proceedings  against  this  man  and  his  associates  have 
developed  the  fact  that  they  were  in  possession  of  no  less  than 
twenty-four  different  charters,  all  regularly  issued  under  that  mis- 
chievous Illinois  law,  which  was  enacted  for  beneficent  purposes. 
We  have  now  learned  the  methods  of  these  men,  and  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  their  villanous 
traffic,  through  the  imprisonment  under  the  United  States  postal 
laws  of  those  engaged  in  it.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  the 
Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  active  part  it  has 
taken  in  the  suppression  of  these  miserable  pretenders  that  have  so 
long  been  bringing  discredit  upon  our  legitimate  and  excellent 
educational  institutions. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  other  work  of  the  Foreign  Eelations 
Committee  is  more  than  sufficient  to  engage  all  its  surplus  energies, 
and  in  further  consideration  that  the  work  of  the  suppression  of  the 
fraudulent  schools  is  now  well  in  hand  and  the  path  for  action  fully 
defined,  your  committee  recommends  that  this  work  be,  for  the 
future,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Law,  which  shall 
receive  the  same  instructions  as  those  heretofore  given  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  progress  that  this  Association  is  making  in  its  efforts  to 
raise  the  status  of  professional  teaching  in  our  own  country,  to 
obtain  a  better  appreciation  of  American  professional  affairs  in 
foreign  countries,  and  to  maintain  steady  advancement  towards  a 
dental  solidarity  among  all  nations  is  very  encouraging  to  every 
lover  of  humanity.  It  is  true  that  even  at  home  there  may  in  un- 
informed circles  yet  be  found  some  remnants  of  an  unworthy  pro- 
fessional jealousy,  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  real  educational 
situation,  and  a  tendency  to  attribute  to  our  teachers  motives  un- 
worthy any  honest  man.  But  the  steady,  persistent  work  of  this 
Association  in  elevating  the  accepted  standard  just  as  fast  as  pru- 
dence permits,  has  wrought  a  great  change  in  professional  sentiment 
and  immeasurably  benefited  the  schools,  and  through  them  the  pro- 
fession at  large.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  continue  this  good 
work  a  few  years  longer  to  produce  results  that  will  be  permanent 
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in  their  rliaracter,  and  ho  finnly  cHtuWIiphcd  bm  henceforth  to  be 
BeIf-8U8taining. 

RKI'ORT   rON'CKRKIKO    FOREIOS    RQUIVALKNTS. 

Your  committee  hft«  very  can-fully  con«idcrrd  a  great  maun  of 
correfipondonco  and  many  voluminous  report*,  and  beg»  her 
submit  the  conclusionH  which  it  has  reached.  It  munt  not  be  for- 
gotten tliat  the  system  of  dental  'ion  in  Kuropc  variet  very 
widely  from  that  of  our  special  Am*  r  i.  ui  dental  whooU.  In«tnic> 
tion  hc'parate  from  that  given  in  the  medical  whooU  or  univer- 
sities is  very  rare,  and  the  practical  training  which  forms  a  ptrt 
of  our  curriculum  is  usually  given  by  private  preceptors. 

Your  committee  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  recommend  the  ac- 
ceptance  of  an  oral  and  th(H)retical  course  as  the  equivalent  for  one 
including  practical  work.  We  cannot  Mieve  that  the  certificates 
of  private  and  irres|x)nsible  praetitioners  can  by  ii-^  *"•  "'•.-»»»•'-'  »- 
any  part  of  a  college  courn',  and  Ih'Ih^*  we  have  ^ 
consideration.  It  is  quite  probable  that  in  some  instances  we  hare 
recommended  that  one  years  advanced  standing  be  given  the 
holders  of  some  certificates  when  further  knowledge  might  show 
that  they  should  l>e  admitte<l  to  our  senior  classes,  but  we  have 
thought  it  wisd«)m  to  err,  if  any  mistake?*  are  nv^  ■  "TM)n  the  safer 
side,  a."^  futnrr  acti.m  can  readily  correct  any  su  r* 

Australui. 

A  very  complete  re|>ort  from  the  various  colooiea  of  Australia 

and  New  ^aland  has  l)een  made  by  the  advi^>ry  Uvird    •  "d 

for  those  countries.     It  would  apjx'ar  that  in  n           '  *  - 

there  is  no  dental  li. ;'!-''♦!■"<    but  Victoria  has  l...  .  .^» 

analogous  to  that  <>i    i             i,  and  in  MelUmrne  a  *  <<hool 

has  l)een  orgain/.ed  whoho  curriculum,  fnmi  the  partml  syllabtH 

furnished,  s<'<'ms  to  be  a  com|iaratively  brtiad  on«  dean  of 

the  "  Australia  College  of  IX'ntistr)-**  is  an  .\  -,  and 
ho  appears  to  have  the  •                    '    ' 

Your  eoinii)ittce  is  uiunM.  '^ 
■cliool  in  all  r<  •.iH-vt'*  tomr.,  11, 

this  it  has  di:  h 
your  committiv  will  be  prt*|uinHl  to  -                  :  to  th 

pn)|N*r  action.     There   has  also  been   «                     in    )^l  n 

Province  of  Victoria,  the  "Dental  (' 't'v     ami  Ural  H.  ' 
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Victoria/'  but  your  committee  is  not  at  the  present  time  in  pos- 
session of  sufficiently  definite  information  to  enable  it  to  offer  any 
recommendation  concerning  it. 

In  the  provinces  of  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  no  dental 
legislation  has  been  secured. 

There  is  a  dental  law  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  member  of  the 
advisory  board  from  that  province  has  furnished  your  committee 
with  an  abstract  of  it.    There  are  no  dental  schools  in  the  province. 

Switzerland. 

Full  reports  from  this  country  have  been  furnished  by  Dr. 
Bryan.  It  is  a  republic  analogous  to  our  own  country  in  some  re- 
spects, the  federal  union  being  composed  of  separate  cantons.  There 
are  some  excellent  universities  which  offer  certain  facilities  for 
dental  study,  but  their  practical  instruction,  we  believe,  cannot  be 
accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  that  offered  by  American  dental  col- 
leges. Your  committee  recommends  that  holders  of  the  Swiss 
national  diploma  be  given  one  year's  advanced  standing  in  the 
schools  of  this  Association,  but  that  no  consideration  be  at  present 
extended  to  holders  of  the  cantonal  qualifications. 

Spain. 

Complete  reports  have  been  furnished  by  members  of  the  ad- 
visory board.  The  Spanish  requirements  in  medicine  are  very 
high,  but  your  committee  cannot  learn  that  there  are  any  dental 
schools,  or  dental  departments  of  universities,  whose  course  of 
instruction  can  be  accepted  as  the  full  equivalent  for  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  American  dental  colleges. 

France. 

Your  committee  is  aware  that  separate  dental  schools  exist  in 
France,  and  its  chairman  has  been  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving 
their  curriculum  of  study,  but  up  to  this  time  has  been  disappointed. 
Without  this  exact  knowledge  the  members  do  not  feel  themselves 
justified  in  recommending  any  action,  for  we  cannot  proceed  in  so 
grave  a  matter  upon  mere  assertions  or  impressions.  As  members 
of  your  committee  will  visit  France  in  the  immediate  future,  and 
will  carefully  investigate  the  course  of  study,  we  ask  that  we  be 
given  authority  to  incorporate  our  recommendations  in  this  report 
after  such  investigation  shall  have  been  completed. 
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Germany  and  Austria. 

The  dental  schools  of  these  countries  arc  departroenU  of  the 
universitieH,  and  only  university  students  attend  them.     The  in- 
struction consi.sts  of  lectures  and  clinical  wo '*  *         'toe  to 
three  dental  jirofoHSorfi,  who  lecture  upon  V.  I  rab- 
jects.    Inst  ruction  in  chemistry  and  allied  hi —      .                 .  in  the 
School  of  Philosophy  or  Science;   in  anatomy,  ph;            .,  etc.,  in 
the  School  of  Medicine.     No  special  instruction  is  giren  dental 
students  except  by  the  very   few  dental   teachers.     The  clinical 
instruction  is  largely  devoted  to  extraction  and  oral  surg*  'lie 
practical  work  is  usually  quite  liniitod.     There  is  no  . 
course,  l)ut  students  enter  for  such  hntun's  os  they  ma^    ■ 
paying  the  ftH»s  of  each  |)rofessor  separately.     Thrre  nrr  no  • 
tor}'  hours  for  study  or  lectures. 

The  mechanical  instruction  consists  of  lectures  on  the  phn 
of  mechanics,  the  practical  work  being  usually  done  in  pnvate 
lal>oratories.     The  examinations  have  ver)*   little  oe  to 

ours,  each  teacher  asking  thn'c  qu€>stions  out  of  a  n-i  'm  itit  ap- 
proved by  government.  They  an*  not  usually  as  exhati-ti^i»  or 
compn-hensive  or  scrutinizing  as  ours.    The  licensing  or  u_  ;»g 

power  rests  with  the  **  Kultus  Ministcrium,"  or  department  of 
religion  and  education.  The  great  majority  of  dentists  in  practice 
arc  Zahntcchnichers, — mechanical  dentists, — upon  whoae  work  no 
restrictions  an»  placed,  as  they  ore  not  recogniied  by  the  gorem* 
ment. 

Your  committei*  nn'ommends  that  students  speaking  Xhe  Kngltah 
language,  who  have  taken  the  full  dental  course  in  German  or 
Austrian  universities,  Ik>  eligible  for  reception  in  the  junior  claMOi 
of  .American  dental  colleges,  providinl  it  be  shown  that  they  hate 
had  at    leost   two  ^'  rs  of  «  -n  in 

practical  lalMinitory  anu  ,.;-••••  woAs 

that  stud«'i>ts  KiMJilm.'  til.-  )f>Ml 

four  w»nu  ^»> 

tical  cours4«s.  and  who  shall  have  ^  in  the 

University  of  li^Tlin,  or  in  any  Oerman  or  Austnan  licntal  irhool 
whoae  course  of  instniction  ofTen  a   full  '  W 

for  admission  to  the  senior  cIaasos  of  accvpicu  Ami-ri>.au  acntal 
college*. 
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Italy. 

In  Italy  the  practice  of  dentistry  was  long  without  special  re- 
strictions. Then  an  attendance  upon  lectures  in  a  medical  school 
was  required,  and  a  dental  diploma  was  issued.  In  1892  a  law  was 
passed  which  required  dentists  to  obtain  a  medical  diploma.  This 
was  not  enforced  until  1898,  when  a  movement  against  foreign 
practitioners  was  inaugurated.  They  appealed  to  the  courts  and 
carried  the  matter  to  the  supreme  court,  which  decided  that  those 
in  practice  previous  to  1888  had  rights  which  could  not  be  abro- 
gated. At  present  the  law  of  1892  is  in  force,  and  this  requires  a 
medical  diploma  for  the  practice  of  dentistry  and  phlebotomy. 

There  are,  we  believe,  no  schools  in  Italy  which  have  courses 
that  can  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  those  of  our  American  dental 
schools.  The  instruction  given  in  the  medical  schools  your  com- 
mittee believes  to  be  too  exclusively  general  in  its  character  to  form 
an  acceptable  course  in  dentistry  for  American  students. 

Mexico. 

There  is  a  medical  school  in  the  City  of  Mexico  which  purports 
to  give  dental  instruction.  Your  committee  cannot  learn  that  it  is 
of  such  a  character  as  will  enable  it  to  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent 
for  a  course  in  an  American  college. 

Japan. 
There  is  one  dental  school  in  Japan, — that  of  Dr.  Takayama,  in 
Tokio.  It  confers  no  degree,  but  gives  a  certificate  which  entitles 
the  holder  to  government  examination,  the  same  as  if  he  had 
studied  with  some  practising  dentist.  As  the  instruction  is  per- 
sonal and  the  school  is  quite  irresponsible,  your  committee  believes 
that  no  consideration  can  be  given  to  it. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 
In  these  countries  the  title  of  dentist  is  obtained  by  passing  a 
practical  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  dentistry. 
There  are  no  separate  dental  schools,  and  we  are  not  sufficiently 
informed  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  syllabi  of  the  universities 
to  offer  any  recommendations  concerning  them. 

Great  Britain. 
There  can  be  no  questioning  the  fact  that  England  has  some 
excellent  dental  schools.     The  only  embarrassing  circumstance  in 
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the  (Ictcmu nation  of  their  htatuH  relative  to  oun  lies  in  the  grest 
(lifTerencc  between  the  educational  systems  of  the  two  oountriet. 
Undoubtedly  they  place  greater  Htre<*ii  upon  preliminar}'  educs- 
tional  re((uirenient8  than  do  we,  but  your  committee  if  of  the 
opinion  that  our  practical  instruction  is  sn  •>  w« 

believe,  there  was  little  inHtrii'  •     •     -iven  in  |m  »»••!«. 

the  term  of  attendance  U|>on  L     ,  1«»  tures.     .^    . .  nts  wer 

poHe<l  to  come  to  the  college  for  ■  <•  ini^truction,  the  pr 

part  having  been   previously  communicated   by  a   pccc*  It 

should  l>e  comprehended  that  English  dentists  fr  loy 

a  mechanic,  who  is  not  retjuired  to  possf^ss  any  s{Mxiiftl  o  rial 

qualifications,  the  registered  dentist  mainly  confining  his  uiieuuoo 
to  the  oi>eration8  of  the  hurgcry  or  •""  '•"'•fig-room. 

In  this  country  we  believe  the  pi.  >  work  of  the  Uboratory 

should  form  a  part  of  the  college  course,  and  we  do  not  graduate 
a  student  until  he  shall  have  satisfactorily  cimipleted  the  wholo 
curriculum  within  the  college  walls.  We  are  under  the  imprcMion 
that  the  Knglihh  system  is  un<l  :^  a  change  in  this  respect,  and 

that  practical  lalmratory  work  ^%ui  >*nm  form  a  part  of  the  obliga- 
tory college  couTM'.  We  recommend  that  all  ^u:,\.-u\*  u)i.>  .)nT! 
have  finished  the  complete  course  in  any  rccogi 
or  Scotch  dental  school  or  hospital  shall  be  eligible  fur  reception 
as  senior  students  in  .\merican  dental  collegi*s  upon  proof  of  their 
having  taken  as  a  part  of  such  course  two  years  of  in  '  ii  in  a 

pro|KTly    e<{uip|MMl    dental    la^       .  •     •         •  con* 

nected  or  aniiiatetl  with  such  <>•  iii<ii  -.  no^'i  <i  ii.>!<|fiiMi,  aiMi  which 
re<{uires  the  successful  c*ompletion  of  the  work  deemed  rwiM-'ntial  bj 
recognized  American  schools,  as  formulated  in  the  :  .m  n»- 

quirements  for  foreign  dental  si'hools  aiT«m|Minying  this  rrport. 
We  further  recommend  that  for  the  present  no  be 

given  to  partial  courses  in  any  of  the  dental  MhuuU  of  Grvat 
Britain. 

Sweden. 

Very  complete  reports  have  Uvn  furnished  by  the  chairman  of 
the  advisor}'  boanl.  Dr.  Forberg. 

The  country  has  one  dental  sch«M)|,  which  ii  the  dental  defiaft- 
mrnt   »»f   the  "Carolina    Mi  te  ol    " 

holm."     Instrutiion    is   given    U}    ww  :    th«'    »-        ^. 

dei»Mrf  n«..nt.  ,m,|  then*  an»  tl?--  -i- •«» -  •  ^-   rv 

s|H  .    the  <!m»n»   of  tleir  »r.i 
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dental  prosthetics  and  orthodontia.  From  the  assurances  given 
by  Dr.  Forberg,  yonr  committee  believes  that  its  graduates  should 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  second-year  class  of  recognized  Ameri- 
can dental  colleges,  provided  they  shall  have  complied  with  our 
requirements  concerning  mechanical  laboratory  work. 

Your  committee  has  not  sufficient  knowledge  concerning  this 
school  to  warrant  further  recommendations  at  present. 

Canada. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  there  is  but  one  school  which 
demands  consideration,  and  that  is  a  member  of  this  body.  Yet  the 
educational  systems  of  the  two  countries,  especially  in  professional 
matters,  are  so  different  as  to  engender  continual  embarrassments. 
Canada  being  a  foreign  country,  your  committee  has  felt  itself 
bound  in  duty  to  place  it  in  the  list  of  those  countries  whose  rela- 
tions with  us  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  dental  educa- 
tional system  of  Ontario  approaches  more  nearly  that  of  England 
than  that  of  America.  It  has  an  analogous  system  of  indentures 
which  the  dental  student  must  sign,  and  private  preceptorship 
forms  a  portion  of  its  obligatory  instruction. 

This  is  directly  at  variance  with  our  system,  which  accepts  no 
tutorship  by  irresponsible  parties.  The  dental  law  of  Ontario  for- 
bids the  entrance  upon  practice  of  any  one  who  has  not  taken  his 
final  course  of  instruction  in  the  Eoyal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons 
of  Ontario.  We  believe  that  this  principle  is  the  correct  one,  and 
that  the  same  rule  should  be  made  applicable  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  here,  as  there,  no  foreign  qualification  should  be  sufficient 
for  registration  in  the  various  States  of  America.  But  the  member- 
ship of  this  foreign  school  in  our  Association  presents  an  embar- 
rassment which  for  the  present  seems  insuperable,  and  your  com- 
mittee therefore  has  no  recommendation  to  make,  but  leaves  the 
matter  for  future  consideration  in  the  hope  that  some  code  of 
international  agreement  may  be  devised  which  will  give  to  the 
graduates  of  America's  recognized  colleges  who  desire  to  practise 
in  Canada  the  same  privileges  extended  to  the  alumni  of  the  excel- 
lent Ontario  dental  college. 

Concerning  other  foreign  countries,  your  committee  is  not  in 
possession  of  sufficiently  definite  information  to  warrant  any  action. 
We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  courses  of  instruc- 
tion which  can  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  courses  in  institu- 
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tions  having  mombcrHhip  in  thi'^  \u»'\\\  and  thcrpfocf  niYvanoed  tUnd- 
ing  in  our  Hchools  cannot  in  ju  i  our  own  -  4  be  granted, 

save  in  the  instanccft  al)ovo  enumerated.  The  committee  will  gladlj 
make  ufle  of  any  further  information  which  may  be  fuminlied  them, 
and  will,  in  furtherance  of  the  duty  with  which  they  are  charged  by 
this  Association,  eml)ody  such  knowledge  in  future  reporta. 

RRruUT  CONCEUN'ING  TIIK  MINIMUM  KRgL'IREMRNTa  TO  BB  DB- 
HANDED  BY  THE  NATIOKAL  ASHOCIATION  OF  DENTAL  PACULTIBS 
FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  FOREIGN  DENTAL  BCilOOU)  WIIOSB 
STUDENTS  DESIRE  ADVANCED  STANDING  IN  TUB  COLLBQBB  BE- 
LONGING TO  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

1.  The  college  must  require  of  nialr;  larj"  edu- 
cation which  is  the  full  equivalent  of  thai  uM!i;in<i.a  uj  tiic  tchooll 
of  this  Association. 

2.  The  college  must  demand  of  students  full  attendance  upoD 
at  least  three  full  annual  courses  (not  semesters)  of  lectures  of  not 
less  than  seven  calendar  months  each,  in  separate  years,  covering  all 
the  studies  proper  to  a  full  dental  curriculum. 

3.  The  collegj'  must  |>ossess  a  bacteriological  lal-  s%iih 

gufficient  of  e<|uipnu«Mt   for  instruction  in  a  c 

bacteriology,  which  must  form  a  part  of  it^  «  th 

4.  The  same  must  be  required  in  .  and 
pathology. 

5.  There  must  be  a  technic  laboratory  in  wliirh  shall  be  taught 
the  pro|)er  manipulations  for  the  insertion  of  all  ■  i?a 
for  t<x?th,  the  preparation  and  filling  of  the  roots  oi  i.»  ui.  ui«-  i«'m- 
pering  and  ^b  i"!»'.r  ..f  iu^trummt-  ''"•  '^r,.«  ;»,.»  ..f  u  ,r.  ind  tubing 
for  ^HM*i^  in  «i                 i,  nnd  the  < 

6.  There  must  be  prosthetic  lab  n  aufficiently  ^ 
for  teaching  all  kinds  of  prosthetic  work,  and  the  ctv  .^  of 
all  the  approveil  prosthetic  ap: 

7.  There  must  Im'  a       "  *tnic* 

tion  in  makini;  <• •   .mmi^.  r,  >•.•.!  »••.    «••..-%......         '  ••*- 

pliantrs  u«<m1  m  i. 

8.  Tliero  must  In?  a  luiry  or  «tnf«»ry  for 
the  reci*ption  of  patients.  u|><m  whom  c«ch  and  crrry  shall 
bo  requinnl  individually  to  fierform  all  and  ei  ^a* 
tions  T                                                                                   luui  {or  Um 

SUC<*es,««i  (1 1    I'll i  MKim  1'   I'i    iii^    iii«"n-^'«"ii. 
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9.  Complete  records  of  the  work  done  by  each  student,  of  his 
attainments  at  sufficient  and  full  examination  in  each  subject  of 
the  curriculum  of  study,  of  his  attendance  and  deportment  during 
the  course,  must  be  permanently  kept. 

10.  No  credit  must  be  allowed  for  any  work  not  done  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  instructors  connected  with  or  especially 
approved  by  the  college,  and  who  are  in  direct  affiliation  with  the 
faculty. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  countries  for  which  advisory 
boards  have  been  designated,  and  the  appointments  and  nomina- 
tions so  far  as  made : 


Country. 


Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain. 

Holland  and  Belgium. 
Holland  and  Belgium. 
Holland  and  Belgium. 

Denmark,  Swe.,  &Nor'y. 

Denmark,  Swe.,  &Nor'y. 
Denmark,  Swe.,  &  Nor'y. 

Russia. 

Russia. 
Russia. 

Germany. 
Germany. 
Germany. 


Austria  and  Hungary. 
Austria  and  Hungary. 
Austria  and  Hungary. 

Italy  and  Greece. 

Italy  and  Greece. 
Italy  and  Greece. 


France. 
France. 
France. 


Name. 


Wm.  Mitchell,  D.D.S. 
W.  E.  Royce,  D.D.S. 

B.  J.  Bonnell. 


J.  E.  Grevers,  D.D.S. 

Ed.  Rosenthal,  D.D.S. 

C.  Van  der  Hoeven, 
D.D.S. 

Elof  Forberg,  D.D.S. 

S.  S.Andersen,D.D.S. 
L.  P.  Vorslund-Kjaer, 
D.D.S. 

H.    V.    Wo  Hi  son, 

D.D.S. 
Theo.  Weber,  D.D.S. 
Geo.   Th.   Berger, 

D.D.S. 

W.  D.  Miller,  D.D.S. 

C.   F.  W.  Bodecker, 

D.D.S. 
Friedrich    Hesse, 

D.D.S. 

Dr.  Szigmondi. 
Dr.  Waeisser. 
Dr.  Arkovy. 

Albert   T.   Webb, 

D.D.S. 
Tullio  Avanzi. 
A.  V.  Elliott,  D.D.S. 


J.   H.   Spaulding 

D.D.S. 
I.  B.  Davenport,  M.D. 

G.A.Roussell,  D.D.S. 


College. 


Univ.  of  Michigan. 
Phil.  Dental  College. 


Harvard  Univ. 


Phil.  Dental  College. 

Univ.  Pennsylvania. 
Phil.  Dental  College. 


N.  Y.  Coll.  Dent. 

N.  Y.  Coll.  Dent. 
Phil.  Dental  Col.  '77. 


Univ.  Pennsylvania. 
N.  Y.  Coll.  Dent. 
N.  Y.  Coll.  Dent. 


Post-Office  Address. 


39  Upper  Brooks  Street, 

London,  England. 
2    Lonsdale    Gardens, 

Tunbridge  Wells, 

England. 
94  Cornwall  Gardens,  S. 

Kensington,  London. 

13  Oude  Turfmarkt,  Am- 
sterdam, Holland. 

19  Boul.  du  Regent, 
Brussels,  Belgium. 

Der  Haag. 


Sturegatan    24,    Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 
Christiana,  Norway. 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 


10  Quai  de  I'Amaranti, 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
Helsingfors,  Finland. 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 


Victoriastrasse  30,  Ber- 
lin, Germany. 

55  Unter  den  Linden, 
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ALUMNI  OF  HARVARD  DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Briggs  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Some  of  the 
Nerve  Remedies." 

(For  Dr.  Briggs^s  paper,  see  page  659.) 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Gillett. — I  have  used  some  of  the  drugs  Dr.  Briggs  has  men- 
tioned, and  have  sometimes  been  helped  over  hard  places  by  the  use 
of  the  coal-tar  products. 

Antikamnia  and  ammonol  are  often  serviceable  in  quieting  the 
patient  who  must  go  through  severe  suffering  with  abscesses  or 
other  inflammatory  conditions.  I  think  antikamnia  has  served  me 
better  than  the  ammonol. 

Orthoform,  a  comparatively  new  local  anaesthetic,  has  served 
me  well  in  some  cases  for  relieving  pain  after  operations.  The 
orthoform  powder  dusted  over  the  surface  of  a  wound  will  often 
give  relief  from  pain  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  After 
the  extraction  of  third  molars,  where  there  has  been  laceration  and 
bruising  of  the  tissues,  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  application.  Ortho- 
form  dissolves  very  slowly,  which  fact  probably  accounts  for  its 
prolonged  anseesthetic  effect. 

Nervanin  is  closely  related  to  orthoform,  and  is  intended  for 
hypodermic  use,  but  I  have  been  waiting  for  more  extended  reports 
before  making  use  of  it. 

Dr.  Kelley. — I  have  used  orthoform  very  successfully.  I  have 
also  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  antikamnia,  and  have 
great  faith  in  it,  although  I  seem  to  get  very  poor  results  from  it. 
In  the  terrible  pain  which  occurs  after  the  extraction  of  teeth,  I 
find  orthoform  placed  in  the  socket  very  successful. 

I  would  like  information  in  regard  to  an  extremely  unfortunate 
case  which  I  have  at  present.  A  young  lady,  about  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  has  lost  within  the  last  year  and  a  half 
seventeen  teeth,  sixteen  before  she  came  under  my  care.  All  were 
extracted  on  account  of  extreme  pain.  She  came  to  me  with  the 
seventeenth,  and  I  have  lost  that.  The  pain  seemed  to  start  with 
a  tooth  so  nearly  perfect  that  I  could  not  easily  discover  anything 
the  matter  with  it;  only  after  a  very  careful  examination  I  dis- 
covered a  small  cavity  which  had  been  filled  with  gutta-percha. 
She  has  had  a  very  skilful  dentist,  but  nothing,  seems  to  give  relief. 
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The  trouble  goes  from  the  right  side  to  the  left  and  fn^in  the 
upper  to  tlie  lower  jaw ;   from  the  back  of  the  mouth  to  the  front. 

She  has  not  lost  any  of  her  front  teeth,  but  "*• ^»™.>»iv  fean 

that  possibility.    I  decided,  after  an  exaniinati«>:  sunder 

my  care,  to  destroy  the  pulp.  I  filled  the  root-canal,  but  a«  iooQ 
as  my  instrument  went  through  the  apical  foramen  a  terrible  pain 
started  up.  This  continued  steadily,  and  all  the  drugs  jujit  men- 
tioned could  not  stop  it.  I  do  not  remcml)er  just  what  I  osedy 
but  I  should  Fay  about  everything,  and  I  had,  of  course,  taken 
out  my  root -filling.  She  went  home  and  to  bed,  n' •'  M,r...  ..r  f.,ur 
days  afterwards  her  family  physician  extracted  th- 

Dr.  Briggs. — You  did  not  see  the  tooth  when  it  came  out? 

Dr.  Kelley. — Yes,  I  saw  the  tooth.  There  was  a  little  inflam- 
mation  of  the  pericementum.  It  had  been  perfectly  cleaned  out, 
root  perfectly  filled  down  to  the  apex,  and  everything  looked  all 
right. 

Dr.  liriggs. — Did  you  see  whether  the  pain  was  canaed  by  the 
formation  of  pulp-stone  or  decalcifying  of  the  teeth?  This  pain  ia 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  pulp,  and  as  long  as  the  patient's  gen- 
eral  health  is  depreciated,  such  conditions  are  liable  to  occur.  I 
should  Ikj  ready  to  spring  very  quickly  to  any  tooth  that  showed 
any  signs  of  decay,  destroy  the  pulp,  and  fill  it  immediately.  I 
should  be  very  qui.  k  to  m  t  fhr  iniiiuf.'  any  tooth  was  fOfpeeti^l  ..f 
decay. 

Dr.  Kelley. — The  pain  seemed  to  start  the  moment  I  got  down 
to  the  end  of  the  root 

Dr.  Briggs. — Whatever  the  condition  was,  you  simply  »iir'..  I 
up  the  seat  of  the  trouble.  l*n)bably  if  yor;  '  !  have  conlnuicd 
that  one  attack,  you  would  not  have  had  a: one. 

Dr.  Kelley. — I  thi>ught  possibly  the  girl  could  not  stand  the 
pain  resulting  from  the  root-filling,  although  she  neemcd  to  be  Tery 
courageous,  and  slie  certainly  was  called  upon  to  stand  a  grrat  deal. 
However,  I  feel  it  is  the  loss  of  physical  and  nenre  forre  that  ii 
more  the  vnuae  of  unsutve.HMful  tr>  '  than  any  other  one  thing. 

It  seems  to  l)e  a  nxi^o  when*  thf  <  .  .^  panic*atrickrn. 
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THE  SEASON  FOE  RENEWED  EFFORT. 

In"  this  country,  owing  to  climatic  influences,  there  is  a  season 
of  activity  and  one  that  nearly  borders  on  stagnation,  a  period 
beginning  with  June  and  ending  with  September.  That  this  fol- 
lows laws  of  cause  and  effect  is  quite  true,  having  no  special  rela- 
tion to  man  and  his  needs.  It  is,  however,  equally  true  that  but 
for  this  period  of  repose  the  nervous  activities  engendered  by  these 
conditions  would  wear  out  the  strongest  organization.  While  all 
business  languishes  during  this  hot  period,  it  is  a  time  well  adapted 
for  reflection  and  the  formation  of  plans  for  the  approaching  active 
season. 

The  period  of  partial  repose  of  all  the  activities,  mental  and 
physical,  is  usually  the  one  selected  by  the  dental  fraternity  to 
hold  the  national  and  State  conventions.  That  this  selection  of 
time  is  open  to  criticism  needs  no  argument,  but  it  will,  probably, 
remain  as  originally  selected  for  years  to  come.  It  must  be  ap- 
parent that  an  earlier  period  in  the  year — May  or  early  June — 
would  be  productive  of  greater  results.  Calling  men  together  with 
the  thermometer  ranging  from  80°  to  95°  F.  is  not  conducive  to 
the  display  of  superior  mental  ability.  The  effect  of  this  was 
manifest  at  all  the  conventions  held  during  this  hot  summer.  It 
is,  however,  useless  to  expect  any  change,  for  those  who  feel  it  a 
duty  and  a  pleasure  to  attend  these  meetings  will  rather  bear  the 
physical  torture  than  the  loss  of  practice  at  a  more  comfortable 
period.  While  this  is,  apparently,  a  finality  in  the  dentistry  of  this 
country,  it  may  be  left  where  it  remains  and  attention  be  given 
to  problems  more  difficult  of  solution. 

The  general  convention  period  having  closed,  the  interest  will 
soon  be  awakened  to  the  work  of  the  local  societies.  These  are  the 
true  sources  of  dental  progress.  The  national  and  State  organiza- 
tions broaden  social  professional  life,  but  they  add  little  to  the 
sum  of  general  dental  knowledge.  This  must,  necessarily,  have 
its  source,  first,  in  individuals,  and  then  from  these  to  local 
societies.    When  the  work  of  the  latter  bodies  is  compared  with  that 
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of  tin*  Nulioiial  l><'ntal  A.*r«<M  lulion,  tlic  luii«  r  -u:' 

witli  the  l<Kul  IkxIv  and  n  <  i  (nr  w 

iiion-  iH'arly  orj^aiiized  effort. 

This  l)rin>^H  u|)  the  thought  and  the  quentioD,  Is  there  a  •tiffin 
ciently  well  deviKnl  plan  an  a  hanis  fur  work  in  theie  local  organi- 
zationH?     In  looking  over  the  hu!)j«H'tM  bmught  )>efore  thc«*- 
ties,  the  mind  is  ini|)n'ss«'d  with  the  fart  that  {Mipem  are  vkm.-n 
and  accepted  without  much  attention  luin  '  ti.n.l  t..  fh.  ir  ififrin.ir 
value.     The  object  of  the  Society  Comn. 

a   pro)(ramme,   verv   often    n'^anlIe»iM  of  quality.     The  revult   if, 
th<Tcfore,  of  little  value  from  a  scientific  fitand-point.    It  i«  a  waattf 
of  time  to  thn'sh  over  old  sul)j«'ctj»,  and  it  in  wearif»oine  to  rrad  of 
"  Mrthods  of  Filling  Te<«th;'  "  The  Valu.-  of  S.'        '  !  an  cimipared 
Willi  Cohesive,"  "The  Tn^atment  of   l*ulp-(a.....  .     •  •■      •••r.     If 

the  dental  profession  has  not  he<'n  able  to  M'ttb*  th-  ,  •  jttions 
through  an  exfierience  of  a  centur}*  of  work,  they  might  be  left 
until  it  reaches  a  i)eri(Ml  when  Dome  mind«  will  rine  beyond  nidi* 
nientary  thought  and  give  a  clear  and  positive  annwer  to  confli<rt- 
ing  theories.  Thfs«'  (piestions  have,  however,  *  prac- 
tically setth'd,  but  the  ^i^• rieration  of  di                          •   'ire 

it  so,  and,  ignoring  the  r.\|'  :  ..f  the  paj»t,  ;    .  "X 

HKieties  with  their  <Tude  eoi.  ..s  of  what  ought  to  be  legiti- 

mate practice.  It  muMt  not  be  thought  tliat  objection  it  made 
to  the  thorough  i*onsideration  of  matteni  eunnectetl  with  the  sub- 
jects name<l  and  that  of  many  othent.  Thei>>  is  a  way  that  leada 
to  truth,  and  there  is  another  that  o  ~  If  a  paper 

shows  that  the  author  has  exjMT'"  •  .nt^.  ?..  r^.t 

a  l)etter  way  to  praeiiM*.  Iw  i*  vw 

he  is  lK)und  to  demonstrate  that  he  is  at  tht»  «ame  tinu*  familiar 
with  all  that  has  prixtsltHl  hit  effort  in  the  ry. 

The  National  l>«*ntal  .\  ton  ban  ttarlinl  u 

tion  to  s*"*!!!^"  ImIIit  r'-iii:      .i     i   i' 
with  iiitere.^t.     W  iii'ilier  It 
htill  Im*  an  example  for  b> 

dental  Hocietie>«  did  much  tM*tt«*r  than  many  at  prfamt.     \^ 
problem  for  solution  was  ••d,  it  wat  luual  to  m\cc\  a  coi 

niittiH.*  of  the  U^t  and  movt  •  iW- 

jeet   thon)UghI\    an<l   n|».irt.      U  illuu  ilu    v» 
of  thes«'  ^|M•nt  iiioiitbf  iti  i^rvful  "  "^       '•  ...-,.- 
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vania  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons  settled  two  very  important 
questions, — first,  as  to  the  value  of  ''sponge  gold"  as  a  filling- 
material,  and,  second,  whether  free  mercury  existed  in  rubber 
plates,  resulting  in  an  inflamed  mucous  membrane.  The  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  sponge  gold,  which  covers  practically  all  the 
more  recent  forms,  has  never  been  successfully  disputed,  and  the 
latter  subject  was  so  thoroughly  examined,  chemically  and  micro- 
scopically, that  the  last  word  was  said  then  and  there  in  regard 
to  mercury  producing  the  pathological  condition  named.  It  was 
left,  however,  for  Dr.  Black  to  furnish  the  key  that  opened  the 
door  to  a  final  escape  from  this  troublesome  feature  in  this  class 
of  dentures. 

These  facts  are  simply  illustrative  of  the  true  in  opposition  to 
the  false  method.  The  one  seeks  to  know,  while  the  other  assumes 
to  know.  The  one  laboriously  gropes  for  knowledge,  step  by  step, 
while  the  other  takes  up  the  pen  and  theorizes,  brilliantly,  it  may 
be,  on  paper.  Societies  need  the  former  method.  It  is  feared, 
however,  that  the  same  wearisome  platitudinous  round  of  words 
will  be  continued  unless  societies  use  different  methods  than  those 
at  present  in  vogue.  It  will  be  uplifting  if  in  the  near  future 
some  dental  organization  will  begin  a  year  in  advance  to  portion 
out  unsolved  problems  to  be  reported  upon  when  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  facts  have  been  obtained  to  furnish  a  basis  for  conclu- 
sions. 

It  is  noted  with  pleasure  that  individual  work  in  original  in- 
vestigation has  been  steadily  growing  the  past  few  years,  doubtless 
due  to  that  higher  training  given  in  all  the  dental  schools.  Young 
men  are  receiving  an  incentive  for  future  usefulness,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  objectionable  essay  alluded  to  will  soon  become 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Whether  this  winter,  or  winters  succeeding,  will  show  a  change 
in  method  in  society  work,  the  trend  of  thought  and  practice  is  all 
pointing  in  the  direction  outlined,  and  we  may  expect  in  the  not 
far  distant  future  that  papers  will  be  made  up  from  observed  facts, 
and  discussions  will  be  limited  to  the  subject  of  the  essay,  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  most  earnestly  desired  by  all  who  prefer  truth 
to  theory,  and  condensed  thought  to  a  multiplication  of  words. 
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TU  TliK  Khimif  OF  TITT  ^'nrvTM    UFrn^TFR** 

The  editor  of  this  journal  desircii  to  express  his  t;  '.<•  th*' 

editor  of  the  Dental  hetjijder  for  h'  rial  in  i\:  m- 

ber,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  give  Iim-  ^  mwh  of  t^  m 

journal  as  he,  the  editor,  understood  them  from  n ^  ..  . 

article  in  the  July  number  of  the  Intrrn'ation'al  Dental 
NAL,   entitled   "  Is   Dentistry   drifting   into    Medirino?"      If   the 
editor  of  the  Register  failed  to  understand  the  un'  :.  thought 

of  the  editorial  in  question,  it  must  c<*rtainly  be  true  thai  the  writer 
failed  to  clearly  convey  his  ni-  to  the  arerage  reader. 

The  editor  of  the  Intkkna  .  .'V  \t.  i«.  b-"-— -  ^vrlined  to 
think  that  our  friend  failed  to  grw^Y  *  -^  *'  ^  ^^   '"'''  ^^ 

faets  that  it  endeavored  to  elucidate.     To  sustain  his  (  on 

he  quotes  one  paragraph  that  ''  Dental  education  has  been  gradu- 
ally tending  towards  the  medical  degree  for  the  past  thirty  yean, 
and  those  who  have  watche<I  the  trend  of  t'  ice 

come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  no  distant  j«  :p  •:  ;;    M<>uld 

be  merged  into  in.  .li,  In,,  .m.l  that  the  dentist  of  i...  :..:  :r»'  u.nild 
practise  as  a  sj-                        i    the  one  gi-ncral  title  of  1  of 

Medicine."  The  e<litor  then  follows  this  with  the  sta*  •  :jt,  •A 
comparison  of  the  curriculum  of  to-day  with  that  of  thirty  yean 
ago  will  show  that  little  has  been  added  of  medical  ' 
great  additions  have  Ixvn  made  along  tli  '  ui  1:11.  intu;ciu 
sciences,  scarcely  anything  in  the  way  of  ch;..^ r  practical  medi- 
cine." 

The  truth  of  this  must  be  admitteil,  and  dirvctly  nupporta  the 
thought  of  the  writer  that  this  continufnl  advanix*  mu«t  crrtainly 
and  surely  lead  to  the  metlical  degree.  Thore  is  no  rmrajjo  fr^im  the 
facts  of  evoluti"'  **»%, 

The  eilitor  a  — ...1.-  i.iut  the  wr'  -  "  n«  so  ir**— — -'  -*  'he 
recent  meeting  of  the  Setti-n  of  S*  »gy,  At  al 

Association,   with   'Mhe   ]  ons  of  the*e  et: 

me<Iical  s|XHMalists  and  ex|N*rione<Hl  dental  pr^  '^xt  and  eda- 

cators,"  that  ho  at  once  jumped  to  the  -ml 

of  dental  e<hirnti«>n  must  ev*  * 

Mi'tlicine."     Had  our  friend  f  tu«   a: 

have  ft>und  the  f..n.,ui!i'      •*  r*  ..f 

ehangi»s  with  h-  •«• 

elusion  that  the  practical  side  of  <)  has  • 
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continue  to  suffer  in  proportion  as  the  curriculum  is  extended  at 
the  top.  Like  an  inverted  pyramid  it  must  eventually  fall  by  its 
own  weight."  The  truth  is,  the  writer  was  not  unduly  impressed 
with  the  arguments  advanced  at  that  meeting,  well  expressed  as 
they  were,  but  has  for  years  seen,  as  he  stated,  that  the  general 
trend  of  dental  education  has  been  in  the  direction  of  the  medical 
degree. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  personal  preference.  If  that  were 
to  be  the  standard  of  judgment,  the  writer  would  decidedly  be 
on  the  side  of  continuing  dentistry  as  a  distinct  profession.  In 
fact,  the  possibility  of  dentistry  being  eventually  absorbed  into 
medicine  creates  a  feeling  of  decided  antagonism,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  one  so  broad  that  it  dwarfs  mere  personality,  and  neces- 
sitates an  intelligent  outlook  and  a  careful  weighing  of  facts  that 
have  led  step  by  step,  nearer  and  nearer,  to  the  point  when  its 
consideration  will  be  forced  upon  the  higher  dental  schools.  We 
simply  request  our  friend  and  coworker  to  enlarge  his  vision,  and 
perhaps,  whether  willingly  or  unwillingly,  he  will  reach  similar 
conclusions. 


DENTISTEY    FOLLOWS    THE    FLAG. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  school-house  follows  American 
civilization.  When  the  pioneer  has  cleared  the  forest  and  prairie, 
his  second  thought  is  to  educate  his  children,  and  the  school-house 
is  built.  It  was  left  for  recent  years  to  demonstrate  that  the 
dental  practitioner  follows  the  school-house. 

While  Congress  is  discussing,  without  apparent  end,  the  ad- 
visability of  having  dentists  in  the  army,  dentists  have  not  waited 
for  red  tape  and  prejudice,  but  have  quietly  advanced  with  the 
army,  and  we  find  them  taking  their  place  in  the  recently  acquired 
possessions  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  programme  lies  on  our  desk,  and  so  distinctly 
represents  the  character  of  American  dental  practitioners  that  it 
is  deemed  worthy  a  prominent  place  on  our  pages.  It  is  as 
follows : 
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MANILA    DKNTAI.    SDC'IKTY. 
(OrganizfKl   February  4,  1900.) 

Htti.  KKH   FOR    1900-1901. 

PrcsidiMit    Frank  R.  Ilarkinimn. 

Vice-Prcsiflrnt Juan  Ar^valo. 

Secrt'tan  .  I^loyd  H.  Ilawley. 

Treasunr .W.  \^  Hale. 

Tlu'  r^oLitiv  inrfi>  on  \\\v  MMoncl  .Moinlay  of  .  i  .•!- 

(•opt  .Tjily  and  Au^fust),  at  S  r.M.     !<4*l"^    '  "lal   j..  -     in 

tlu'  i*liilip|)in<'  Islands*  an*  eligible  to  nn!             ip.     I!-  ...  -„^si- 
cians  and  visiting  dentists  are  always  etirdially  u 

rKmiKAMMK    FOU    19tM)-1901. 
1900. 

March  /^.— Painr  by  Dr.  I/ouis  Ottofy.  "  Ob0enrationa  on  Um 

Practice  of  Dentistry  in  the  Philippines." 

April  2. — (leneral  Discussion.     Incidents  of  (MVh-*-  Pr 

May  11^. — General   DiK'Ussion.     1        '     t«  of  OlVuv  Pr  i  • 

J  line  11. — PajMT  by  Dr.  W.  (J.  >iviiim..n\  "  DenUl  I*rt»-    ttil 

IVntal  Ix>gislation  in  the  Philippines." 

September   10. — PajHT  l»y   Dr.   Lloyd   U.   Ilawley,  "  Pyorrhu» 

Alvi»olari8," 

October  S.—Vi\\yoT  by  Dr.  K.  !..  Hale.  "  Gold  I 

Sovemhfir  lii. — Paper  by  Dr.   K.   H.   Men^hant.  **irti»ii-  aoU 

Hri«l>;i'-Work." 

December  /(>.  -PajH-r  by  Dr    Junn  .Xn'vnlo.  **  HUtor>  ••'  T^"- 

tistry  in  the  Philippnuv*." 

1901. 

Jatiuarif    /4. — Paper   bv    Dr.    .\nn«    M.    S«»  .  \     alipitii 

Filling." 

February  It.     .\nnual  AddrvM  by  Xhte  V  wk  K. 

Harkinson.     Annual  Mivting,  Klection  of  <•  i. 

It  will  Im*  obserMHl  that  all  arr.v  iiU  for  ^Irml 

aociety  is  iii  this  pntgraninie.  and  it  rvpnp- 

nentativei  of  dentistry-  in  t'  <% 

have  a  familiar  MMuid      '1  i  •       •  uruai  i«nuniuv     \*  aiiKMi^  iiifttL 
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Thirty-four  years  ago  the  writer  advocated,  in  a  public  address, 
the  admission  of  woman  into  dentistry.  In  the  comparatively 
brief  period  since,  woman  has  made  herself  felt  in  dentistry  in  all 
portions  of  advanced  civilization,  and  now  we  find  her  at  work  in 
the  Philippines,  long  before  the  United  States  Commission  has 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  natives  that  the  principles  of  the 
American  republic  would  be  to  their  interest  to  adopt. 

The  congratulations  of  the  International  Dental  Journal 
are  extended  to  the  Manila  Dental  Society. 


EEPOKT    OF    FOREIGN    RELATIONS    COMMITTEE. 

Considerable  space  is  given  in  this  number  to  the  report  of  this 
committee.  It  is  interesting  and,  while  open  to  criticism  in  some 
points,  exhibits  an  earnest  effort  in  the  right  direction. 

There  is  a  mistake  in  the  statement  that  it  "  was  adopted^^  at 
the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties.  If  that  were  the 
motion,  as  originally  made,  it  was  a  parliamentary  error.  The 
foundation  rule  of  the  Association  is  that  all  motions,  resolutions, 
or  reports  affecting  colleges  must  lie  over  for  one  year  before  final 
action.  There  are  a  number  of  suggestions  in  this  report  that  affect 
the  interests  of  a  number  of  the  colleges,  members  of  the  Association, 
hence  the  report  could  not  be  and  was  not  adopted.  It  can  be  taken 
up  next  year  at  the  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  and  considered  in  detail, 
but  until  this  is  done  and  the  official  report  received,  members  of 
the  Association  and  the  foreign  advisory  committees  cannot  be  re- 
quired to  consider  it  in  their  rulings. 
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Notes  and  Comments.' 

What  tiik  Dkntal  Dk^.uki.  ^fan'ds  pon  F-  m  Dr.  Tniman*s 
timely  oditorial  in  the  July  Jouhnal  wc  re-  :,.... cc  tb«-  f>Mtyr\ng 
paragrnph  to  give  it  additional  emphn^ifl: 

"  Dentist r}'  has  no  reason  to  beg  for  recognition.  Soch  a  de- 
mand is  always  an  indication  of  partial  culture.  D  y  hftt 
a  position  secured  by  long  years  of  patient  work.  It  <uu  demoo- 
stratod  that  tho  oral  cavity  contains  within  itji  borders  rofficient 
to  occupy  the  best  thought  for  a  lifetime  of  thorn  who  practiiid 
therein.  It  has  proved  to  the  doctors  of  medicine  that  for  un- 
counted centuries  they  have  neglected  the  principal  source  of 
disease,  and  that  this  neglect,  to  their  discredit,  still  continues. 
It  has  proved  that  the  pathological  conditions  of  this  caritj  hold 
intimate  relations  with  th<  '  are  •  sourre 
of  continued  infection.  It  n.i-  ^.i-s.  .i  ma  n  im-  »-'  a  poMtiblc  to 
IcHson  tlie  terrorH  of  old  age  and  pr..'..ti.'  tin*  pcno<)  of  life,  and  to 
make  that  period  one  of  comparut  rt;  and,  finally,  it  has 
forc<Ml  the  respect  of  the  men  who  treated  it  in  the  past  with  con- 
tempt, and  they  have  been  obliged,  however  unwillingly,  to  beliete 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  partial  degrees  in  •'  "J  should 
be  abandoned." 


IIradaciirh    from    Ai.vRoijiR    FisTULAA. — In   a    paper  eon- 

tributtnl  to  the  rarifir  Dental  <■  •  Dr.  A.  CM 

**  Patient. •<   oftm    pn'H'Ul    •  ves   sii** *    «im,   ««   UmJ 

term  it,  nervoun  iuadaehe?*  \\\\ ••  ••t»»i!  i!.t>.-ini*i!  on  the 

closing  up  of  one  <>r  more  nf  tliem'  I  '\i 

drain  upon  the  system,  togi*thcr  with  the  al  elfectj  upon 

some  extremely  sensitive  and  nenrous  |  to  whom  this  dis- 

charge of  pus  become!*  a  source  of  dread  and  «p  Moa  of  what 


I    11,,.  .Kftftrinvrni 

mrtluHl*.    II- •'    *"   *^    ^^* 

pIMVO  of  valtir  to  tlir   | 
PhiUililphin 
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may  result  if  this  opening  is  not  closed,  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  closing  these  openings/' 


What  does  it  profit? — It  is  often  urged,  says  Dr.  W.  C. 
Barrett,  that  modern  investigation  and  discovery  has  availed  man 
little,  and  that  all  our  knowledge  of  the  microscopical  world  has 
not  materially  benefited  the  human  race.  We  are  told  that  the 
demonstration  by  Miller  that  dental  caries  is  due  to  bacterial 
agency  has  not  prevented  the  decay  of  teeth,  nor  lessened  the  de- 
mand for  the  service  of  the  dentist.  But  it  has  armed  him  with 
new  weapons,  and  enabled  him  better  to  meet  the  ravages  of  disease. 
The  dentist  can  save  teeth  better  now  than  he  could  even  a  decade 
ago,  and  he  who  best  comprehends  the  discoveries  of  Miller  can  best 
save  teeth. 


Should  Formalin  be  used  for  Dental  Purposes? — Dr.  A. 
H.  Peck,  of  Chicago,  before  the  Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  said, 
— "  Having  seen  a  number  of  cases  that  have  been  treated  by  physi- 
cians with  various  per  cent,  solutions  of  formalin  in  which  more 
or  less  sloughing  of  the  soft  parts  has  resulted, — one  which  I  saw 
not  long  since  in  which  as  low  as  a  two  per  cent,  solution  was  used, 
in  connection  with  which  considerable  sloughing  resulted, — and 
also  because  of  the  very  vivid  recollections  of  my  own  personal 
experiences  with  it,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should 
get  along  without  it  in  the  treatment  of  diseased  conditions  about 
the  mouth.'' 


Another  Case  of  Cocaine  Poisoning. — Dr.  A.  W.  Harlan, 
in  writing  upon  the  subject,  says, — 

"  Eecently  while  getting  ready  to  set  a  crown  on  the  root  of  a 
central  incisor,  we  placed  a  mat  of  paper  about  the  size  of  a  copper 
cent  on  the  gum,  saturated  with  a  four  per  cent,  solution  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  cocaine,  and  in  about  five  minutes  the  patient  was 
poisoned.  She  became  limp  and  was  not  conscious  of  anything 
for  four  hours.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  she  was  made  to  walk, 
and  she  talked  incessantly  and  incoherently. 
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**  She  wa8  given  one  nitrite  df  amyl  pearl  and  va«  made  to 
inhale  Ktrongcr  ammonia  and  waH  )^iven  five  cup«  of  it nmg  black 
coffee.    The  ((uantity  of  the  iwdution  used  wan  a)>out  four  mininu, 
some  of  which  wan  undouhte<lly  Hwallowed.    The  rooovery  waa  iud- 
den  and  complete  after  four  hourii  of  ineeMuint  labor.     No  .•  * 
effects  except  W)me  distresH  in  the  stomach  on  account  of  the  lurgc 
quantity  of  c(»fT«*<«.     The  next  day  she  did  not  p  ••••••-'-  •-   >•    'i.-ng 

that  m'curre<l  from  the  time  she  sat  down  in  the  .  df 

taken  to  the  train  to  go  home." 


"  C'lIANJiKS    IN    TIIK    WkATIIKU    INrKKV^rs    pATH"  0 

interesting  pap<T  read  U'fnre  the  Northern  Ohio  1*.  ...i.  ^  -  •  ;y, 
ond  published  in  the  Ohio  Dental  Journal,  Dr.  Florence  M.  Taylor 
says  that  a  change  in  the  weather  frequently  cauncii  trouble  vith 
the  teeth  ;  in  otlier  words,  increases  patntnage.  People  often  conMy 
the  doctor  says,  with  a  hi^tor}•  of  getting  their  feet  wet.  There  it 
something  alM)ut  catching  cold  that  i  »f«en  to  or  ^i- 

cementitis.     A  tooth  that  th»'  patiem   kfimm.*  nee<ls  fillm^   i- 
kvted  Ix'cause  it  d<H^s  not  cause  ony  inct>nvenienre,  unti'  ^'^  •  : 
is  caught  in  a  storm  or  ex|)oKe<l  to  a  drought .  nnd  t;  f*  i« 

trouble.     It  may  bo  nothing  more  than  a  ci-  i\  that  ihm 

irritation  or  bbMnl-letting  will  relieve.     But  the  usual  history-  after 
these  attacks  in  that  they  n'tum  unli^ss  the  tooth  rpct'ivc*  p- 
attention,  and  sooner  or  later  an  abaocM  in  formeil. 


Thiciii.ouacktic  Acid  roH  Fihtitiji  fkou  ALViouia  Amri 
—  For  the  treatment  of  a  chnmic  fistula  Dr.  J.  8.  .\  k,  in 

the  Dental  Hrief,  suggests  the  use  of  trirhloraivtir  and.  With 
cotton  can«fully  placi'tl  around  n  l><»ii  *  '  *  '  .  Mturu'  '  th 
the  acid,   he  wiys  you  con   n*nch   •'  "i   m<i-»   .  «-** 

the  fistula  dis4ip|H>ars  after  two  mj  ,  aaea  he  ttwa 

the  pun*  acid,  in  small  quantituni.     In  f  hourt  all  tr»c9 

of  its  action  has  gone,  excvpt  the  good  rrimltji;   tho  mucotu 
brane  {xvling  off,  as  it  wen*,  and  a  ni'w  layer  f« 


rsji.^i   I  ui  1  ■ 'r.   U   i*.   I  *4v«  r^! 

Ohio  Journal,  **  i  m-  r.|.nii  «»f  rntu  •  -■    - 
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because  one  man's  methods  may  differ  from  yours  is  not  cause  for 
criticism  and  condemnation,  for  it  may  bring  the  same  results  and 
be  as  much  easier  for  him  as  your  method  is  for  you.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  much  of  this  criticism  comes  from  immature 
thought,  and  often  some  petty  jealousy  or  dislike  seems  to  give 
rise  to  it. 

"  Eecently  in  a  dental  meeting  one  member  said,  ^  Dentists  are 
the  greatest  braggarts  on  earth,  etc'  He  means  you,  all  of  you. 
Is  not  this  a  strong  statement?  It  is  true  that  we  have  some  who 
are  given  to  boasting,  but  these  men  soon  find  their  level.  Where 
we  have  one  of  this  kind  we  have  hundreds  who  tower  above  self- 
praise;  men  whose  qualifications  and  attainments  stamp  them  as 
superior  without  telling  the  world  of  their  ability.  That  man  is 
looked  upon  as  mediocre  who  is  continually  telling  of  his  great 
accomplishments.  Why,  then,  should  this  remark  be  thrust  at  the 
whole  profession  ?    Is  it  just  ?" 


Artificial  Caries. — "  I  have  just  succeeded,"  writes  Dr.  S. 
A.  Hopkins,  "  in  producing  artificial  caries  with  a  pure  culture  of 
the  bacillus  mesentericus  vulgatis.  The  media  was  one  per  cent, 
glucose  bouillon,  and  the  time  was  nine  months.  There  are  many 
other  forms,  probably,  that  will  do  the  same,  and  it  will  now  be 
much  easier  to  work  them  out.  I  believe  this  is  the  first  authentic 
instance  where  decay  has  been  produced  by  pure  cultures  of  mouth 
bacteria,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  an  important  step  in  advance.  There 
is  no  secret  about  it.  I  should  only  be  glad  to  find  others  working 
in  the  same  line.'' 


Preparation"  of  Steel  for  regulating  Appliances. — Dr. 
Genese,  in  the  Ohio  Dental  Journal,  says,  after  the  steel  appliance 
has  been  given  the  desired  shape,  it  should  be  steeped  in  chloride  of 
zinc,  and  then  in  pure  molten  tin.  No  oxidation  will  then  take 
place;  its  tension  is  improved,  and  it  can  be  united  to  any  other 
metal  by  pure  tin,  using  the  chloride  of  zinc  as  a  flux.  If  em- 
bedded in  vulcanite  it  will  not  cause  disintegration. 


THi: 
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Original  Communications.* 
rm:  dkntist  and  his  associates.* 

BY    CHAULES   OTIS    KIMUALL,    A.ll.,    M.D.,    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

WiiK.N',  a.'*  Hryant  j^ayg, 

"  Th(>  molnnchdiy  tlay«  are  roiui*.  the  iui(lUr«it  of  the  yrar. 
nf  wiiilin;;  uIimIh  untl  niiktil  uimmU  ninl  ^^  brown  «n«i  tr^i 

1Iim|hh1  in  thr  hollowM  of  the  |»rti\r  ihi    ....; a  Imvr*  Ur  .!..». I 

They  ruHth*  to  tho  fHldyiiiK  K^nt  and  lu  thr  rabbit'*  trratl. 

and  wo  nolo  tin*  chan^in^  Hi*u.'uui,  n  ■-  ii<>i  ^tranp*  if  our  thovt>;iii» 
take  on  a  tinf(i'  of  Hailiietijt  a^  we  reiiieiiilMT  that  **  we  all  do  fade 
a»  a  leaf."  Hut  there  in  another  leh«ton  dniwn  fnun  the  crunHin 
leaf  wavering  down  in  the  mellow  air,  that  tuma  our  ihotij^hta 
from  the  vanihhing  |mt*t  to  the  advanein);  ftitun\  For  aa  ttich  Ictif 
falU  nliietantly   from  the  twig  whore  it  ban  ht:  ^r 

through  to  find  itn  final  n*>«t.  itf«  life-work  done,  ii  u: 

promim*  of  a  in*w  vi'ar'i*  verdun*  in  n*veaUtl  '-^   ♦'•• 

Seientv  wivh,  **  No  life  \iithi»u(  a  life,**  n'  <•»  •  • 

sMT  whene<»  it  eame.      Faith  imi\*ii,  **  Kvrr>*  lifp  for  lifi*,"  and  h*  v     ,: 

'  VUv  r«lit<>r  MMil  |>ul>li*lti*r«  nrr  nut  rr«|Min*il>l<    f    i    *■ '  4  aulboct 

of  |>a|H*rM  |itilili<*hr«l  in  th»<»  ilr|kiirtn)rnt.  nor  for  Any    ila.  .  .»r*!ii    of 

othrrwiiM\  that  may  \tc  mado  by  thrm.     No  pafwm  will  b»  rr-  ^la 

drpartnirnt    that    have   a|i|>r«rf>d    In   any   other    journal    pabii«lM4   i»   f 
country. 

'  Head  befort  The  New  V..rL  Institute  of  StaautfilofT*  •^n*  t-  1*^^ 

48  '^^^ 
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forward  sees  in  the  future  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  present. 
It  is  by  no  mere  chance  that  a  mother  gives  her  life  for  her  child, 
it  may  be  in  one  agony  of  surrender,  or  more  often,  minute  by 
minute  through  long  years,  sacrificing  her  life  for  his,  for  under 
mother  and  child,  leaf  and  bud,  is  Nature's  fundamental  law, 
that  each  individual  prepares  the  way  for  and  helps  on  his  suc- 
cessor. 

I  am  here  to-night  to  speak  of  one  phase  of  this  great  law.  To 
plead  for  continuity  of  life,  not  merely  physical,  but  that  higher 
life  of  intelligent  and  persistent  effort  in  following  out  an  idea, 
which  is  the  meaning  of  every  profession. 

We  have  lately  listened  to  a  helpful  paper  upon  "  The  Success- 
ful Dentist,"  which  showed  how  essential  to  true  success  is  sound- 
ness of  character  and  earnestness  of  purpose;  how  well-directed 
efforts  stimulated  by  love  for  pre-eminence,  desire  for  ampler  com- 
pensation, and  a  sincere  wish  to  help  others,  achieve  a  degree  of 
knowledge,  skill,  and  delicacy  of  touch,  which  combined  with 
patience,  gentleness,  and  sympathy  for  patients  win  a  confidence 
£rm  and  abiding. 

My  theme,  symbolized  by  the  hand  passing  a  torch,  is  that  one 
life  finds  its  fullest  development  in  transmitting  life,  only  as  we 
give  do  we  live;  so  it  carries  the  thought  of  the  essayist  one  step 
farther.  "  The  Successful  Dentist,'^  as  he  takes  a  thoughtful  view 
of  his  life  and  its  experiences,  as  he  thinks  of  all  he  has  received 
from  the  past,  all  he  has  acquired  in  the  present  by  careful  observa- 
tion and  patient  self-forgetful  work,  using  the  faculties  given  to 
him,  must  feel  that  this  fund  of  learning,  observation,  experience, 
and  skill  is  a  great  talent  intrusted  to  him  by  no  accident,  but  of 
purpose  (call  it  what  you  will,  it  seems  to  me  divine),  which  should 
not  only  be  used  to  the  full,  but  in  some  way  transmitted  as  a 
sacred  trust  to  help  and  uplift  other  lives, — he  must  pass  the 
torch, — and  the  question  arises.  How  may  such  a  professional  life 
be  best  transmitted  ? 

As  the  years  go  by  each  wise  decision  or  skilful  effort  makes 
its  deepening  impression  on  the  brain  of  the  dentist  himself,  fitting 
him  for  still  better  work  and  more  accurate  judgment;  besides, 
since  he  is  not  working  upon  mere  matter,  but  upon  observing  and 
thinking  creatures,  who  find  that  they  are  helped  by  his  efforts, 
he  is  training  their  minds  into  a  habit  of  confidence  in  him,  which 
deepens  and  broadens  with  every  such  experience,  depending  rather 
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upon  the  exprcHiiion  of  his  character  than  upon  their  ftocnrate 
knowledge  of  what  he  is  doing.  Thin  conndciuv  beooiDM  A  part  of 
his  funded  increment  of  life,  his  capital.  How  can  he  make  aie 
of  it  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  usefulness  beyond  the  working  power 
of  one  pair  of  hands? 

By  a  subtle  law  of  sympathy  confidiMKi-  i*  •  :  from 

one  to  another,  and  h)  a  ])ractice  grows  till  it  !  ui'    luil  and 

he  goes  on   rejoicing  in  his  strength,   like  a   - :   fi-rw^-r,   with 

conscious  delight  in  each  difficulty  masti'red.  He  i^  -:r  lig  and 
elastic,  still  capable  of  his  l>est  work,  but  the  years  are  tolling  upon 
him,  and  possibly  a  little  sr)mething  of  his  youthful  enthusiasm 
has  gone,  though  the  work  to  be  done  is  ever  growing  in  amount, 
till  the  ascending  curve  of  judgment  and  experience  is  crowed  by 
the  descending  curve  of  physical  stn>ngth,  while  the  calls  upon  that 
judgment  and  «'Xp<Tience  are  increasing, 

"  Till  at  length  tlic  burdpn  M>«>m>i 

(iri'iiUT  tha  I  our  Ktrctif^th  can  licar. 
IIoAvy  AH  the  weight  of  drc«mA 
PrpMninjf  on  im  everywhere." 

How,  then,  can  tin-  sitinitimi  \h'  niet  as  the  work  becomes  too  great 
for  him? 

Moreover,  as  his  experience  lengthens  and  his  judgment  ma- 
tures he  acquires  a  quickness  of  |)erception,  a  power  of  seeing 
through  a  ditlicult  situation,  a  clearness  in  d  s  which  bo-> 

comes  valuable.      In  a   moment's  time  he  can  ut:    -    -t  suggf«t 

courses  of  action  which  nuiy  take  hours  or  mon*^'-   '  -      lt*tion ; 

his  mental  |)ower  has  otitgmwn  his  physical  {•  plan 

more  than  he  ean  iM)ssibly  execute  alone,  while  1.  at  lie- 

comes  nearly  unfailing.  This  is  the  crowning  glory  of  a  profea- 
sional  life,  this  makes  a  man  a  consultant,  when  his  advice  U  soiighl 
not  by  patients  merely  but  by  his  fellow •<      *  '^  a 

man  Xmti  use  this  ex{HTiem*o  and  judgment  (••  niji^>  iiib  |>n-*ic«9iutial 
brethren  ? 

Aside  from  tht>s4*  various  considrnitions,  most  of  which  bear 
moa*  or  less  U|)on  his  natural  desire  for  his  own  gain,  thart  It  IB 
unm^nsh  side  of  the  qiu^tion.  For  tlu^rv  are  many  patknta  en* 
dean^d  to  him  by  long  friendship  who«w«  means  will  not  a'  -m 

to  pay  his  priivs,  yet  his  ?  full  at  the  higher  nite«     %^nal  a 

relief  to  him  ami  what  a  «> it  to  them  to  hate  sont  oot  vbo 
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can  take  up  his  work,  carrying  it  on  to  a  fuller  perfection  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  him  and  faithfulness  to  them;  to  whom  he 
can  intrust  them,  and  while  watching  and  advising,  feel  that  he 
still  holds  them  in  his  care  even  if  they  are  not  served  by  his  own 
hands  !    How  can  he  do  this  ? 

Allow  me  to  repeat  these  questions  that  I  have  raised:  1.  How 
can  a  dentist  best  transmit  his  professional  life?  2.  How  can  he 
utilize  as  part  of  his  capital  his  patients'  confidence?  3.  How  can 
he  be  relieved  from  the  overpressure  of  a  practice  too  large?  4. 
How  can  he  use  his  acquired  judgment  and  experience  with  the 
best  result  ?  5.  How  can  he  best  help  his  old  patients  when  unable 
personally  to  serve  them  ?  One  answer  fits  them  all :  by  selecting, 
training,  retaining,  and  advising  an  associate. 

Let  us  consider  this  answer  under  four  heads :  1.  The  associate, 
— how  to  choose  him.  2.  What  are  his  needs?  3.  What  should 
characterize  the  relation  between  dentist  and  associate.  4.  By 
what  methods  can  this  relation  be  sustained  ? 

As  I  look  around  I  see  before  me  the  men  who  have  been  in 
my  mind  as  I  have  tried  to  picture  the  successful  dentist  in  his 
duties  as  well  as  his  needs,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  change 
the  person  and  speak  directly  to  you  as  representing  "  The  Suc- 
cessful Dentist"  needing  an  associate. 

1.    THE    ASSOCIATE. 

A  wise  lawyer  once  said  that  next  in  importance  to  choosing  a 
wife  came  the  selection  of  a  business  partner.  Hence  in  any 
thought  of  close  association  with  another  the  most  important  thing 
to  be  considered  is  the  man  himself,  the  real  man,  his  character, 
the  mint-mark  by  which  he  is  reckoned  in  the  sum  of  life,  for  you 
are  not  merely  teaching  a  student  who  may  go  away,  but  you  are 
planning  for  a  friend  who  shall  be  like  a  son  to  you,  and  who 
should  fairly  reflect  every  gift  and  grace  you  yourself  may  possess. 

You  must  seek  for  truth,  honesty,  faithfulness,  perseverance, 
courage,  self-confidence,  self-forgetfulness,  a  high  sense  of  honor, 
and  reverence  for  womanhood,  these  elements  of  character,  like 
the  facets  of  a  cut  gem,  lead  the  eye  to  it  and  reveal  its  beauty. 
Next  to  these  come  his  personal  habits,  for  the  dentist  more  than 
any  other  professional  man  is  brought  continually  into  the  closest 
intimate  personal  contact  with  his  patients.  Hence  he  should  have 
cleanness  of  thought  and  speech,  chasteness  of  life,  neatness  of 
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pcrmm  iiiid  clothing,  HwiH'tneftH  of  breath,  alwiivri  hU)(g<>?«ting  phTti- 
cal  and  moral  purity.  And  then  gi^'i'iK  vitality  to  all  thene,  making 
them  effective,  note  liin  puq>ofle  in  life, — ia  it  det'p  and  true?  haa 
he  lighted  that  lamp  of  gacrifiee  which  alone  can  ahow  the  way 
along  the  |)ath  of  duty?  ij»  he  rt»ady  to  dev<»te  bin  life  '  '  '  ^Ij 
to  hin  profeHsion  ?  Such  men  then*  are, — they  are  woriii  --iving 
long  for. 

Nor  are  thene  the  only  thingn  to  Ije  connidenfl ;  you  niu- 
for  a  good  ap|N'arance,  eatn*  of  manner  and  addn>HM,  courteous  and 
affable  wayn,  obligingni^s,  punctuality,  promptneM,  for  theae  will 
all  tell  in  bin  work.     Then  a»  to  bin  ability  or  rather  a«l  'ty 

to  the  HjX'cial  work  Ix'fore  him,  is  be  bandy  with  tooU.  «•  •  d 

to  nicety  of  exctution?    can  he  nee  Htnii"'''    "mI  work  t«>  .. 
And  you  may  W(>11  ask.  What  an*  bi(«  mcnta  and  int*  -      - 

outside  of  bin  work?     What  has  lx»en  bin  general  educatioi.. 
such  an  ban'ly  sutVices  to  paM«  bis  Hegents*  examinatiomi,  or  ioch 
aH  shall  put  him  on  a  par  with  tlu*  dix'tors  and  lawyem  and  minia- 
ters  of  the  community, — viz.,  a  giKxl  i    "'  *  ''    can  he 

think  and  s|M»ak  dearly  and  intelligi'nii;  .     i-  m-   i.i  •     gtMid, 

8o  that  be  is  at  home  with  the  Ix'^t*  dn.  nictl  mrn  .i.  .  'HM^n? 
lastly,  bow  careful  has  lxH>n  his  proi  il  training?     You  must 

fieek  to  have  bin  ))n*paration  as  thon>ugh  or  more  ihi  than  your  own. 
You  must  IxMir  in  mind  that  bin  life  is  to  bo  the  utandanl  of  the 
pn)fession  in  days  to  (^une.  therefon>  must  we  to  it  that  he  lay*  a 
broad  and  dji'p  foundation.     He  should  hav«»  >♦    '     '         •  aa 

a  basis  on  which  to  liuild  bis  six't'ial  stu«ly  and  tt.. ^ -' 

in   this   way   your   {MTHinal    intluentv   will   tlinvtly   tend   t** 
raising  the  general  ^tandard  of  the  prnf4*ftiiion. 

*i.      Ills      NM.PS. 

\a'1  us  now  consider  what  such  a  y<  mjj 

from  a  dental  siluMil  netMls  u|xin  bis  enii;   i    i  •   i  .  ••    ,•:  aI 

life.     In  th«'  first  pbu"«».  he  nn-d'.  ninM.rfurnfx   f..r  .om%!ai  .-^ 

in  o|KTating  uiulcr  \«>ur  eye  aii  \d 

ditVicult  o)x'rations  an*  ivrtain  in  hi*  hand*;   thia  prarticv  he  rmii- 

not  get  in  any  dental  m-IkxiI  of  which  I  am  awan*.    They  n-  •  b 

thi«ory  with  some  pnictic«»;    \                           dd  be  a  j  te 

school  where  be  will  n'diuv  hi-  '                           '     •  \et 

your  trained  and  uatrbful  eye.      !                                          '  •         ^i» 

ciwnl  kindly  an«l   fnirlv  Init   unsp                                 dn.Ur  •  r» 
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fection  in  work  comes  up  to  your  own,  and  this  repeated,  showing 
him  the  reasons,  till  his  own  standard  of  criticism  is  as  high  as 
yours. 

Then  in  like  way  he  needs  criticism  upon  his  judgments  in  order 
to  train  his  judgment.  Judgment  is  based  largely  upon  one's  own 
experience,  to  a  less  degree  upon  that  of  others.  He  is  young,  has 
had  little  or  no  experience  upon  which  to  base  a  sound  judgment. 
Your  long  experience  should  be  at  his  service,  recalling  observa- 
tions of  similar  cases,  pointing  out  the  far-away  results  of  opera- 
tions, calling  attention  to  minute  diagnostic  signs,  and  so  putting 
him  in  the  way  of  making  wise  decisions.  These  should  be  re- 
ferred to  you  for  confirmation,  till  gradually  he  learns  to  decide 
just  as  clearly  and  accurately  as  you  do.  Thus  his  judgment  is 
trained  to  wise  and  independent  action.  Meanwhile,  it  is  backed 
up  by  the  weight  of  your  authority  strengthening  his  patients'  con- 
fidence in  him.  In  the  simple  cases  of  every-day  practice  he  soon 
learns  to  decide  wisely  and  act  promptly,  but  even  this  responsi- 
bility is  assumed  gradually,  while  in  the  doubtful  and  puzzling 
cases  where  he  is  not  quite  sure  of  himself,  he  leans  upon  you  as 
a  rock,  till  time  and  experience  fit  him  in  turn  to  be  a  supporter 
to  others.  In  these  difficult  cases  every  young  practitioner  needs 
a  chance  for  ready  consultation.  His  patient  is  in  the  chair,  some- 
thing must  be  done  immediately,  and  many  a  time  (especially  at 
the  first)  your  suggestion  will  come  to  him  as  a  great  relief,  not 
only  giving  him  an  outline  to  work  to,  but  perhaps  putting  the 
clue  to  the  whole  situation  in  his  hands.  He  needs  also  your  en- 
couragement in  study  and  research,  in  thinking  for  himself  that 
he  may  grow  in  wisdom.  A  hint  dropped  now  and  then,  a  leading 
question,  a  problem  given  for  solution,  these  will  stimulate  his 
mind  and  lead  to  a  fuller  development  of  all  his  powers. 

3.    THE    RELATION. 

Now,  what  shall  be  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  you  and 
your  associate,  chosen  so  carefully  and  needing  so  much?  First, 
it  must  be  as  just  to  him  as  to  you.  His  life-work  is  before  him, 
and  the  growth  of  a  personal  independent  practice  which  shall 
be  his  own  must  be  clearly  contemplated  from  the  start.  Much  of 
his  practice  will  come  by  the  inevitable  growth  pertaining  to  faith- 
ful work  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  only  a  small  part 
will  be  received  directly  from  you.    But  if  he  is  such  a  man  as  he 
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should  be,  and  trained  an  *  *■  *^ouId  train  him,  roti  thonld  take 
paiiiH  to  Kee  that  he  Ih  inti  i  in  your  bctit  famihen,  till  he  ii 

known  as  one  whom  you  trunt  and  upon  whom  they  may  Mfely 
rely.  The  relation  muHt  be  cordial  and  friendly;  he  mu«t  feel  that 
you  are  interested  in  his  succcm,  and  indeed  that  you  are  in  full 
sympathy  with  all  his  life.    Your  advice  in  other  t!  han  mere 

professional  matters  will  be  sought  for  and  valuea,  and  io  yoar 
own  {KTsonality  will  be  impremted  upon  him,  and  his  gold  will 
bear  the  stamp  of  your  eharactcr. 

S(>cond,  it  must  also  be  a  relation  for  some  time.  Clearly  the 
advanta^M>8  we  have  spoken  of  cannot  be  realized  in  a  momeot,  nor 
even  in  a  few  months.  Years  alone  can  give  opportunity  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  that  which  is  good  in  profcMional  lifa. 

Lastly,  it  must  l)e  progressive.     Your  ass^^- •      ome*  as  a  pupil, 

he  takes  your  (linM'tions  and  suggestions  im  at  fir^f    t.nt  %g 

time  go<*s  on  an«l  his  judgment  matun»s  he  w.  .  h 

are  now  his  own,  worked  out  by  his  own  obsenation  and  thoughL 
Your  judgment  will  sometimes  be  questioned,  and  you  must  not 
feel  hurt  or  vexed;  he  is  growing,  and  his  place  in  the  world  will 
not  Im'  fulfilled  till  he  can  stand  strongly  and  stc*adily  alone.  So 
gradually  from  pupil,  assistant,  associate,  he  come«  to  be  Toar 
friond ;  pu>Ml»ly  partner  in  your  work,  but  now  rccogniied  at  your 
ecjual  in  professional  dignity,  and  ready  to  uphold  the  standard  of 
exwllence  you  have  raiseil. 

I.    UKTIIOM. 

il<»\v   ran   tinx'   p-luiions  between  you  and  jK»ur  :i«-«*  la 
best  n-alized?    Thnt*  plans  come  to  my  mind.     K"-.f    \,.ii  fi.^ 
him,  paying  him  a  salary  for  his  work  and  n*^  «. 

Second,  vou  mav  admit  him  to  a  share  in  Tour  i 
him  a  |H'nvntap>.    Third,  you  may  help  to  build  up  an  '•  nt 

practice  for  him,  rweiving  a  penxnitagi*  frt»m  him 

The  Hrst   plan.   !  •  •  •  pcnna- 

nrnci'.  still  moH'  fai.i.   i-  »»>.itir^| 

growth  of  an  inil(*)HMid('n(  j  •• 

to  doing  his  U^^t  work. 

The  s<xx)nd  plan,  sharing  in  your  y  i«  thai  o»mm.mlf 

usihI  by  physicians,  and  there  has  shown  it«  • 
when*  so  murh  i^  '  uan* 

ship,  the  divi}tioti  "i    ri-j'-Mi-'iiimi^*    tni!   i»«(«ii^t  .   lU  toa 
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long  run,  nor  will  a  natural  growth  of  character  take  place  so 
surely. 

The  third  plan,  building  up  a  new  practice,  seems  upon  the 
whole  best  adapted  to  bring  out  all  there  is  good  in  the  younger 
man,  and  make  available  all  that  is  wise  and  helpful  in  the  older 
one.  This  plan  contemplates  from  the  start  a  wholly  independent 
practice.  Each  patient,  even  if  a  member  of  a  family  you  are 
working  for,  becomes  for  the  time  being  his,  to  be  treated  according 
to  his  best  ability.  It  is  clearly  for  his  interest  to  be  careful  and 
faithful,  it  is  also  clearly  yours  to  put  all  the  work  you  can  into  his 
hands  and  to  use  your  influence  to  fill  up  his  time  with  good 
patients.  It  leads  you  into  considerate  and  kindly  speech,  makes 
you  careful  in  your  criticism  not  to  weaken  the  patients'  confidence 
in  him  or  his  ability.  This  last  plan,  in  which  I  have  had  long 
experience,  is  the  one  which  I  approve,  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  possesses  just  the  right  elements  to  make  it  fit  perfectly  into  the 
relations  between  principal  and  associate  as  we  have  seen  them. 

It  will  be  wise,  I  think,  to  give  full  details  of  such  a  plan  as 
they  have  been  gradually  worked  out.  It  requires  first  a  period  of 
instruction  or  probation  of  uncertain  length,  followed  by  a  period 
of  association  for  a  fixed  time.  The  agreement  is  that  the  principal 
provides  free  of  expense  an  office,  furniture,  attendance,  instruc- 
tion, criticism,  advice,  and  patients  as  far  as  possible,  while  in 
return  for  this  the  associate  agrees  to  pay  during  the  period  of 
association  a  definite  percentage  of  all  his  work. 

During  the  period  of  instruction  or  probation  the  pupil  is  not 
allowed  to  charge  for  his  services  at  all,  but  a  small  charge  may  be 
made,  to  such  patients  as  can  pay,  for  materials  and  small  expenses, 
which  is  paid  directly  to  the  principal.  The  pupil  receives  nothing 
for  his  work  during  this  period,  which  may  vary  from  six  months 
to  two  years  according  to  his  ability  and  faithfulness,  depending 
for  its  duration  wholly  upon  the  judgment  of  the  principal.  It 
is  clearly  to  the  interest  of  the  principal  to  make  the  period  as 
short  as  he  can  so  that  he  may  receive  some  adequate  return  for 
his  outlay  both  of  money  and  time,  but  he  cannot  properly  termi- 
nate it  until  he  is  prepared  to  say  of  the  young  man,  "  He  does 
thoroughly  good  work,"  for  his  own  reputation  is  at  stake. 

During  the  period  of  association  the  principal  introduces  pa- 
tients to  the  associate,  gives  advice,  supervises  work,  is  consulted 
in  all  difficult  cases,  and,  in  short,  stands  under  the  younger  man, 
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and  allowH  hini  to  build  hiM  profettnional  life  upon  him.  The 
ciati*  inakoH  a  n>>^ular  iiuwithly  n*turii  of  his  work,  and  part  a 
fixed  percentap*  of  what  he  receireii  after  deducting  expeniea. 
After  the  fixed  iH*rifMl  of  anMooiation,  the  same  may  be  renewed 
at  pleaHure  for  a  longer  or  a  nhortor  time  at  the  same  or  a  lower 
{wrcentage. 

In  pres<>niing  theM>  details  to  you  I  am  le<l  hy  thi*  uu  i  iiiat 
circ-uin.stanees  have  made  me  tftudy  the  practical  working  of  iuch 
a  scheme  from  l>oth  hiden  for  over  thirty  yean*,  and  it  is  in  vii^ 
of  thiri  long  ex{)eriencc  that  I  H|K>ak  with  ho  much  asaurance.  If 
what  I  have  written  nhall  be  of  uw  to  any  man  bunlened  with  a 
large  and  growing  practice,  who  feeU  that  he  needn  help,  I  nhall 
be  very  thank  fill. 

In  conclusion,  let  luv  give  you  a  bit  of  hintor}*.  Then*  ij*  now 
living  in  retirement  in  Cambridge,  Mai«K.,  an  old  man,  blind  for 
the  pa^t  thirty  years  and  ho  crippletl  by  rheumatium  aa  to  be  en- 
tirely helpless  hut  for  the  devotion  of  a  loving  and  faithful  wife. 
During  his  years  of  active  life  he  gathered  round  him  a  tiand  of 
young  men,  and   by  example  and   j-  s*»  j.ti!      '       *     '         to 

effort  that  the  impulM>  of  his  |H«rs4inMui>   -idl  lin;: 
They  have  in  turn  eiuh-avori'd  t«»  pass  the  torch  to 
are  now  about  twenty  men  in  active  practitv  (eight  among  t 
of  meml)erH  of  this  Institute),  U'sidi*!!  five  who  luive  |vi.m«iI  avar. 
All  an*  trying  to  uphoM  the  sound  principlen  of  honi*st  and  faithful 
work  which  he  taught.    What  a  comfort  to  him  is  this  thought,  and 
what  Ix'tter  monument  can  l)r.  K.  J.  Dunning  1         .»        •»        ' 

Working  out  an  impulM*  diTiveil  din-''^   "••  •  

He  mav  wrll  sav.  "Si  inniiumrntum 


IS    ronCKLAlN     IN  LAI     WiUCK     1  M  PKACTICABLK?  » 

HY    l)K.   O.   r.   ALLAN. 

Mu.  Cii AiKM AN.— A»»  1  ha\r  fTad  the  *^ ^  t:...^i..-.«  ..r  ik« 

past   year  and   ha\e  «*«»nversetl   with   my   p- 

nci|uaintanci>s,  it  ha^  m'i'UuhI  to  me  tliat  t)i<  nil 

consensus  of  opinion  in  our  countrr.  amonj?  d«'nti*ts.  t  %in 
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inlay  work  is  impracticable;  that  at  the  best  it  is  only  available 
in  easily  accessible  cavities  in  the  buccal  and  labial  faces  of  the 
side  and  front  teeth  where  gold  appears  in  its  greatest  nnsightli- 
ness.  Few  dentists  in  our  country  have  earnestly  advocated  its 
use  and  very  many  have  decried  it;  one  who  has  been  much  in 
evidence  in  our  journals  the  past  year  having  even  asserted,  and 
seemingly  without  contradiction,  that  there  has  been  no  such 
humbuggery  perpetrated  on  the  dental  profession  as  that  of  filling 
teeth  with  porcelain. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  gentleman  before  me  who 
agrees  with  the  dentist  I  have  just  quoted,  but  I  wish  to  tell  you  of 
what  I  saw  in  Dresden,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  here  to-night 
who  could  have  seen  the  results  I  saw  attained  in  Dr.  Jenkinses 
office  and  still  believe  that  porcelain  inlay  fillings  are  impracticable. 
Dr.  Jenkins  is  every  inch  a  professional  man,  and  no  one  here  is 
more  in  earnest  than  he  is.  He  has  thought  over  this  work  and 
experimented  in  this  line  for  many  years,  and  now  he  has  his 
methods  in  such  practical  shape  that  every  day  I  called  at  his 
office  he  had  new  patients  for  me  to  see,  a  new  line  of  cavities 
for  me  to  examine.  He  was  most  hospitable,  and  was  not  only 
willing  but  anxious  that  I  should  see  every  step  in  the  process; 
not  only  the  patient  in  the  chair  but  also  the  laboratory  work,  and 
I  feel  that  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  insistence.  The 
patients  I  saw  were  not  in  any  way  show  patients,  but  were  those 
in  every-day  practice,  with  whom  in  most  cases  appointments  had 
been  made  weeks  before.  I  saw  all  kinds  of  cavities  filled,  among 
them  several  occlusobuccal  cavities  in  molar  teeth  as  well  as  proxi- 
mal cavities  in  bicuspids,  all  done  with  the  same  seeming  ease, 
with  practically  little  discomfort  to  the  patient,  and  with  the 
result  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  filling  and  tooth  could 
hardly  be  observed. 

Dr.  Jenkins,  in  the  paper  which  he  read  last  year  before  the 
American  Dental  Association,  said  that  it  was  his  idea  to  devise  a 
system,  not  for  the  exceptional  cases  only,  hut  for  the  filling  of 
cavities  generally  as  met  with  in  every-day  practice,  and  that  ivas 
what  I  saw.  He  uses  his  own  low-fusing  body,  which  is  the  result 
of  an  immense  amount  of  experimenting  and  which  seems  to  me  an 
ideal  inlay  material.  When  fused  it  is  homogeneous  and  can  be 
ground  and  polished  the  same  as  an  Ash  tooth.  It  has  the  strength 
of  any  of  the  high-fusing  bodies,  and  he  has  made  it  in  most  of  the 
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shades  that  will  be  rec|uired.  It  is  ver)'  finely  ground,  and  for  that 
reason  docs  not  contract  to  as  >^reat  an  extent  a«  some  of  the  other 
bodicfi,  and  has  also  the  im[)<)rtant  quality  of  fusing  with  exactly 
the  right  fluidity,  m  that  any  n'a.s<inablo  amount  of  contour  can  be 
attained  in  its  use;   this  to  mo  is  one  of  its  bettt  qualities. 

Possibly  the  feature  of  Dr.  Jenkins's  ojMTating  that  impreited 
me  most  was  the  little  attention  paid  by  him  to  parallelism  of 
walls.  Every  attention  was  paid  to  margins,  that  they  should  be 
sharp  and  well  defined,  clean  and  free  from  little  irn^gularitiet, 
but  only  as  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  surfac^e  of  the  tooth  as 
was  consistent  with  the  easy  withdrawal  of  the  matrix,  and  this 

latter  point  was  always  in  view.    Ketention  was  •' '  ^  •   'he 

undercutting  of  the  cavity  and  the  cutting  of  rci .  .  :he 

sides  of  the  inlay.     Every  detail  seems  to  have  b«  d  for 

by  hini,  and  small  Arkansas  stones  for  the  engine,  beautifully  !: 
and  of  different  shapes,  were  used  for  smoothing  the  marginit,— of 
course  this  smoothness  of  wall  and  freedom  from  small  irregulari- 
ties made  easy   not  only   the  withdrawal  of  the   matrix   but   the 
future  stripping  of  the  gold  from  the  inlay. 

Dr.  Jenkins  has  an  assistant,  and  every  one  who  is  going  to  do 
much  inlay  work  will  want  an  assistant  like  hit.  I  had  the  mta* 
fortune  to  break  an  upper  central  incisor  while  in  Dresden  and 
sought  Dr.  Jenkins's  sc*rvices,  and  he  suggested  that  while  I  had 
the  space  I  had  Ix'tter  have  an  u?-  *  "  !d  filling  in  the  lateral 
removed  and  a  porcelain  inlay  pui  m  ii««  jMa^-e.  1  fitd  quite  c«*rtain 
that  this  (lid  not  lake  over  thre^'-quarters  of  an  h..nr  Dr  .1.  riKins 
thought  U'st  to  have  two  inlays  made  of  -  ^'e 

which  would  match  in  color  best,  his  Friiulein  making  one  and  he 
the  other.  While  I  was  in  the  chair  she  came  into  the  room  and 
said  she  wished  to  see  the  tooth  to  determine  how  it  vir 

was  re<|uired,  and   for  siuh  work   I  <      '  '   '    *   *'     ik  liur  -Ij 

a  woman's  traiiuMl  hand  \\«»uM  In*  mo  •  •"  • 

.\  case  of  n*sloration  I   wouM  \u. 
great   possibilities  est  helically  of  this  v  .  'or 

of  a  very  comely  middle-aged  woman  liad  been  so  n\  \  that 

there  was  not  much  more  than  a  |>eg  of  a  tooth 
had  migrated  to  the  cuspid,  so  that  therv  w«*  a  .i 

space  betwivn  the  dwarfed  |H»g  of  a  lateral  .■^*   '  "  ^i**  •*»•  '--»r. 

He  baked  and  s«'l  an  inlay  on  tht    nuHiial  -  !at.  nl  and 

then  wedgtnl  the  t<M)lh  and  i:  ;  an  inlay  on  factt. 
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and  the  transformation  in  the  look  of  that  woman's  mouth  was 
simply  wonderful;  but  I  think,  though,  even  the  patient  was  not 
more  delighted  with  the  result  than  I  was  to  have  such  a  perfect 
standard  before  me  to  work  up  to. 

Dr.  Jenkins  uses  a  gas  furnace.  I  know  that  in  this  country 
much  stress  has  been  put  on  the  advantages  of  the  electric  furnace 
over  gas,  but  I  think  any  one  who  sees  Dr.  Jenkins  at  work  in  his 
laboratory  and  notes  the  perfect  work  done  so  rapidly  will  feel  that 
he  is  not  working  under  any  great  disadvantage.  With  the  high- 
fusing  bodies,  however,  I  imagine  the  electric  furnace  is  practi- 
cally a  necessity. 

In  speaking  at  random  in  this  way  I  feel  that  I  am  not  doing 
Dr.  Jenkins  justice,  but  I  hope  I  have  convinced  you  all  that  inlay 
work  is  practical  and  should  be  practised,  and  that  all  honor  is  due 
the  deviser  of  this  method,  which  instead  of  showing  up  decay  and 
announcing  defect  simulates  nature  so  beautifully . 

In  closing  a  few  points  occur  to  me,  answers  to  questions  that 
have  been  put  to  me  at  different  times. 

The  fusing-point  of  Dr.  Jenkins's  body  I  am  not  certain  of, 
but  it  is  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  degrees  below  that  of  pure 
gold,  a  safe  margin  for  the  use  of  the  latter  as  a  matrix.  He 
uses  numbers  30  and  40  Williams  rolled  gold,  and  he  takes  the 
matrix  direct  from  the  cavity  and,  as  a  rule,  without  the  use  of 
the  rubber  dam. 

I  have  been  asked  about  the  amount  of  space  required  for  the 
insertion  of  inlays  in  proximal  cavities,  and  I  can  only  answer  in 
a  general  way  that  the  space  sufficient  for  the  putting  in  of  a  well- 
contoured  gold  filling  seems  sufficient  to  Dr.  Jenkins  for  the  inlay. 
In  baking  the  inlays  it  is  a  general  idea  that  great  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  cooling  off;  this  is  not  so,  and  it  is  the  only  point  of 
procedure  in  which  any  amount  of  recklessness  can  be  indulged  in. 
Preferably  this  work  should  have  a  separate  room,  or  at  least  a 
corner  and  a  table  devoted  to  it  alone,  with  every  convenience,  and 
the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

The  shadow  bugbear  is  with  us  a  very  real  one,  why  it  is  not 
so  with  Dr.  Jenkins  I  cannot  understand,  unless  it  is  the  perfection 
of  joint  is  so  good  and  that  the  polish  of  the  inlay  runs  into  and  is 
in  a  measure  continuous  with  the  tooth. 
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THE  COLLEGE  MAN  IN  DENTLSTKY 

IIY    II.VHKY    L.    (IIIANT.    D.M.I).,    I'UOVIDEXCE,    K.  I. 

All  acknowlod^o  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  bcconie  ■• 
fully  developed  mentally  and  physieally  an  hi«  eaparity  will  allow. 
On  this  point  the  old  and  \vell-trie<l  sayinjj,  **  Heaven  helps  him 
who  hel|)H  himself,"  is  particularly  applicable.     No  f  -^'  -'^  educates 
the  man;    it  siinply  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  «.     -    .:     himself. 
The  development  comes  from  within  and  not  from  without.    That 
a  man  may  become  fully  educate<l  without  the  collejre  training  U 
ecjually   true,  as  many  examples  show;    but  when  one  erinsideri 
"the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,"  the  nummum  bonum, 
it    is  acknowledged,   without   exct'ption,   that,   other   t'   -        '     ng 
equal,  the  man  of  average  mental  capacity  is  Ix-tter  fit:    .  .    .   ...   *• 

work,  whatever  that  may  \h\  if  first  he  have  such  training  aa  is 
received  in  the  average  college  course  of  to-day.  To  be  sure,  all 
who  take  such  a  course  do  not  become  so  mentally  traine*!.  but  the 
average  man,  of  average  ability,  with  an  average  ambition,  n«*Ter 
regrets  the  time  an<l   money   n'ijuin'd   for  the   ur  "  "I, 

what  is  mon»  important,  his  work  in  life,  wheih*  -  m  i>ii-iim^ 

or  in  a  profession,  will  certainly  show  marks  of  '  ad  and  deep 

foundation  u|)on  which  his  "  spivialty"  has  been  envted. 

The  amount  of  knowliMlge  an  individual  takes  with  him  from 
college  is  very  little.  What,  then,  does  he  acc^miplish  in  the  four 
years'  course?    He  learns  lx»tter  how  to  use  his  brain,  how  •  W, 

how  to  systematize  his  work,  how  to  concentrate  hi*  •  w 

to  jH'rsevere.     He  has  a  I".,  i.!.  r,  U»tter  view  of  life.  !>•  :u 

jealousi(*s,  he  is  less  c<  I,  and   luu  a  more  <  «r 

towards  his  colalmrers. 

Few,  if  any,  ever  have  cause  to  regret  a  colU*gi»  trait  "    :\f 

who  have  attained  gn^at  success*^  in  life  regret  tl  -y 

fe<'l  that  the  foundation  is  weak.    The  su|n»r*t  It 

with  \\\v  utnu»st  care,  but  ur in.*urtM'ieii.   . 

Who  is  Utter  able  to  ju«!^  ii  i\um*  who  b  ^  '    What 

better  argument  is  then*  than  tin*  fart  tliat  t\w  fallirr  wi  U 

briMl.  almost  without  exception,  sees  to  it  tliat  the  son  has  the 
ntlvantagi's,  whatever  calling  the  son  may  fol'   v» 

Onct*  n  cidlege  education  was  n        '    *  nlrss  a  mao 

was  to  enter  a   profc*ssion ;    that   i»,  im  *       'we  a 
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teacher,  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  or  a  physician.  At  the  present 
time  the  larger  number  enter  business,  every  branch  of  business, 
including  mechanical  pursuits.  Many  take  technical  courses,  and 
hold  their  own  with  men  who  have  spent  all  their  time  in  technical 
or  manual  training. 

Is  the  man  who  enters  the  shop  at  a  tender  age  a  better  machin- 
ist than  he  who  has  had  a  liberal  education  and  allows  his  mechani- 
cal ability  to  develop  as  he  develops  his  whole  mental  power  and 
learns  how  to  use  his  brain?  Cannot  the  man  of  liberal  training 
the  better  direct  his  power,  the  better  acquire  manual  dexterity, 
than  the  other?  It  may  take  longer,  but  will  not  his  attainment 
be  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  the  other? 

Many  college  men  become  physicians;  few  become  dentists. 
That  there  are  very  many  finely  educated  men  in  the  dental  profes- 
sion one  can  readily  see  by  reading  the  reports  of  the  various  society 
meetings.  There  are  as  many  great  scholars  in  the  dental  world  as 
there  are  in  any  of  the  other  scientific  pursuits,  but  they  are  few 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  rank  and  file.  Does  more  mental 
training  take  away  the  power  to  develop  manual  dexterity?  The 
spark  of  mechanical  ability  is  born  with  the  child.  Will  he  develop 
it  the  less  if  he  has  a  liberal  training  ? 

It  is  claimed  that  "  The  advance  of  the  preliminary  entrance 
standard  to  the  very  highest  degree  possible  at  the  present  time — 
the  diploma  of  a  high  school,  unless  that  be  a  high  school  of  manual 
training — promises  to  lower  the  standard  of  dental  attainments 
The  writer  does  not  wish  to  affirm  or  deny  this  statement,  but  with 
his  present  limited  knowledge  it  does  seem  as  if  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  dental  profession  would  show  as  much  manual  dexterity, 
would  be  more  professional  in  their  relations  with  one  another, 
would  show  fewer  cases  of  commercialism,  fewer  cases  of  moral 
depravity,  if  there  were  more  college  men  among  them.  And  in 
pursuance  of  the  same  thought,  to  the  writer  it  seems  desirable 
that  some  schools — not  all — should  not  stop  with  the  high-school 
diploma,  but  year  by  year  raise  the  standard  to  a  college  degree. 

If  it  is  desirable  that  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  and  the  clergy- 
man should  have  a  college  training,  it  certainly  is  just  as  desirable 
that  the  dentist  should  have  the  same.  When  a  college  man  reads 
in  a  dental  journal  that  more  mental  capacity  means  less  "  dental 
attainment,"  it  sends  a  certain  twinge  through  his  nervous  sys- 
tem, with  a  desire  to  hear  more  from  college  men  in  the  dental 
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profession  who  have  In'tter  opportunities  for  obsen'ation  than  he. 
He  recalls  several  college  cla.4s-mates,  with  marked  manual  dex- 
terity, who  have  since  attainted  j^ater  distinction  than  their  fellow- 
workors,  because  of  the  nkill  cr)uple<l  with  larjjer  mental  capacity. 
I'he  difTrronce  betw<»«»n  the  lalx)rer  and  the  man  who  plans  and 
cnrrif'H  out  tho  work  is  one  of  mental  capacity.  Manual  dexteritj 
rcijuircH  mental  cai>acity.  Ever}*  oti«-  ''nti„t  have  the  Mme  amount 
of  brain-power  in  the  ends  of  his  i  .  and  to  the  writer's  mind 

that  power  cannot  Ix;  lessened  in  the  least  by  requirnif^  a  hif^h 
standanl  for  entrance  to  the  dental  school.  The  partial  elcctiTe 
system  of  college  allows  one  to  follow  out  the  work  for  which  one 
i.s  l)eHt  fitted,  but  does  not  allow  him  to  become  one-sided,  at  be 
ini^jht  by  following  one  line  of  work  only. 

I.s  there  not  something  of  the  same  difference  to-dav  hr'twr'<»n 
the  man  of  lil>eral  education  in  dentistr)*  and  the  one  ^  kt 

existed  years  ago  between  the  graduate  of  a  dental  school  and  the 
one  who  studied  in  an  otTiee  onlv?  Is  not  the  one  a  step  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other? 

The  dental  profes«iion  cannot  have  Ilmj  ma  ! 

Mien.     The  man  of  (•«)ll«';;r  training  or  Us  • 

mental  capacity,  In'tter  ju«lgment,  better  S4»li'  ^       •  r 

of  concentration  and  application,  more  fraternal  feeling,  and  u  on 
1  higher  plane  than  the  same  individual  would  be  without  such 
training.  Are  not  these  qualitit>s  d<^irable  in  the  <Iental  pn>feMion 
:it  a  time  when  we  hear  so  much  and  see  so  '  of  so-called 

*  (juackery,"  **  commercialism,"  enmity,  and  jeai-'u'>  ;     I^aws  are 
powcrle.Hs  to  overcome  such  evils.     It  can  lie  done  only  by  ttn-  .du. 
cation  of  the  individual,  and  in  what  manner  cmn  that  lie 
(>xce))t  by  recjuiring  a  high  pn>liminar>'  e<lucation  for  entrance  into 
the  dental  profession? 


FUNlJOrs    (iHoWTH    OF    THK    IM 

BY  JULIO  R.   MAm-INRZ.  D.l*  s 

Ok  Pih^muImt  19,  1H98,  Marion  J.,  a  mulatto  woauui«  tvmlT 
years  old,  came  under  my  carv  c<it  '>g  of  a  tvry  iorf  tor* 

the  second  right  biwer  molar, — which  prwentrd  a  ^f  cWif«t 

occupying  the  whole  ma^tticating  fiarfaoe  and  alio  paruooi  of  tht 
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buccal  and  labial  surfaces.  The  bulk  of  this  cavity  was  completely 
covered  by  an  hypertrophied  pulp,  which  had  a  highly  congested 
appearance  and  was  rather  spheroidal  in  form.  According  to  the 
patient,  the  growth  had  started  two  years  ago,  when  by  the  action 
of  decay  the  pulp  was  exposed.  At  first  no  appreciable  soreness  was 
felt,  but  later  on  it  became  quite  troublesome,  especially  whenever 
food  was  introduced  in  the  cavity  or  pressure  was  exerted  during 
mastication. 

As  the  only  means  to  get  rid  of  the  growth,  I  proceeded  at  once 
to  remove  it.  After  isolating  the  tooth  by  the  rubber  dam,  I  applied 
some  crystals  of  trichloracetic  acid  and  allowed  them  to  remain  for 
five  minutes.  Then  by  means  of  a  sharp  spoon  excavator,  which 
had  been  sterilized,  I  removed  the  growth  from  its  base.  Then  I 
wiped  the  cavity  with  phenol-sodique  and  applied  a  dressing  of 
iodine  to  the  remaining  portions  of  the  pulp,  sealing  the  cavity 
with  a  temporary  stopping  of  gutta-percha.  Three  days  after  I 
renewed  the  iodine  dressing,  and  at  the  third  sitting,  a  week  after, 
I  was  able  to  remove  the  rest  of  the  pulp  almost  painlessly.  The 
canals  were  cleansed  by  means  of  sterilized  broaches  followed  by 
injections  of  a  three-per-cent.  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  and 
a  temporary  dressing  of  iodoform  and  oil  of  cloves  was  sealed  in  the 
canals.  A  week  after,  as  the  tooth  seemed  to  be  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion and  the  dressing  was  clean,  I  filled  the  canals  with  oxychloride 
of  zinc,  after  having  washed  them  again  with  hydrogen  peroxide, 
followed  by  absolute  alcohol  and  warm  air,  in  order  to  insure  com- 
plete dryness ;  and  three  days  later  I  placed  a  permanent  filling  of 
amalgam  in  the  cavity. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  see  the  patient  four  months  after  she 
was  dismissed,  and  learned  from  her  that  she  has  not  felt  the  least 
amount  of  pain  or  discomfort  since  the  treatment  was  completed. 


FUNGOID  PULP. 

BY    V\^ALTER    V7.    BARTON,    D.D.S. 

On  January  10  John  D.,  aged  eleven  years,  presented  him- 
self in  the  clinic  for  the  purpose  of  having  his  upper  anterior  teeth 
regulated.  Upon  examination  it  was  found  that  all  of  his  six- 
year  molars  were  badly  decayed.    The  upper  left  first  molar  had  a. 
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largo  cavity  on  the  morsal  surface  which  was  almott  completelj 
fillfcl  with  a  red,  spongy  tissue,  which  had  no  oonnection  to  the 
lateral  walls  of  the  tooth,  and  was  diagnoeed  at  fungoid  pulp. 
This  was  caused  by  exposure  of  the  pulp  by  caries,  and  followed 
by  continued  irritation,  which  produced  the  low  form  of  granula- 
tion tissue  peculiar  to  this  growth.  This  was  somewhat  scnsitire, 
but  not  to  the  same  degn'c  as  a  healthy  pulp. 

The  prognosis  lK.>ing  favorable,  the  cavity  was  washed  with  a 
three-per-cent.  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide  and  crystals  of  iodine 
{)acked  around  the  bulbous  mass,  but  could  not  be  sealed  in.  The 
case  was  treated  twice  each  week,  and  at  the  second  sitting  the 
pulp  was  greatly  reduced  in  size.  After  applying  the  dam  the 
cavity  was  ogain  washed  with  hydrogen  dioxide,  and  iodine  crjra- 
tals  were  si'aled  in  with  gutta-jK'rcha  and  gentle  pn-.-tir.   used. 

This  treatment  gave  no  pain,  and  at  the  next  all  the 

bulbous  portion  of  the  pulp  was  absorlxxl.  This  was  followed  by 
two  applications  of  carbolic  acid  and  iodoform,  when  the  pulp- 
canals  were  entirely  cleansed  and  a  dressing  of  iodoform  and  car- 
lM)lic  acid  was  placed  in  the  canals  for  a  few  days.  Then^  being  do 
putrescent  o<lor  at  the  viu\  of  a  wei»k,  the  canals,  which  wf»re  not 
clnsed  at  the  apex,  were  filled  with  gutta-percha,  the  tn<ith  waa 
lined  with  oxyphosphate,  and  the  remainder  of  the  rarity  filled 
with  amalgam. 

This  treatment  extended  over  a  jxTitnl  of  ihre^-  wivk?*. 


FUNGOID  PULP. 

nv  n.  I.,  r.oonivo,  n.n.s. 

On  Thursday.  Janunr}-  ll>,  Mim  i\         '■  ten  yrars,  « 

clinic  for  treat nn'i»t.     On  •  ■       '■      J     uscrrca  ncr 

tertli  were  Very  irn*gular  aiiu  '  '•^— '*  flnl 

jHTumnent  nu>lar  then*  was  a  ca.  m«! 

and  distal  sides  of  which  wen^  brnkm  d"wn.  Mnd  a  cWr  cm 
polypus  or  hy|>ortrophitHl  pulp  prpsrnted  Hw  cmm  was  d  a^ 

nns,  d  a-  iK'ing  one  of  that  character,  and   I   pn>cpeded  with  my 
tn»atment.    To  apply  the  ruM>rr  d  •nft  had 

to  U'  made  to  the  napkin.     I  j^dntiu  um-  i.-'wi  ^  ^tmld 

4v 
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and  applied  trichloracetic  acid  crystals,  burning  off  a  great  por- 
tion; then,  with  my  engine-bnr  and  excavators,  removed  as  much 
as  possible.  At  this  period  of  the  operation  I  observed  my  patient 
was  getting  faint,  so  I  concluded  by  placing  in  the  cavity  cotton 
saturated  with  iodine,  and  then  a  temporary  stopping. 

On  her  return  two  days  later  the  previous  dressing  was  removed 
and  arsenic  fibre  was  applied,  and  Eobinson's  remedy,  hermetically 
sealing  the  cavity.  Her  next  visit  was  on  the  23d,  when  I  found 
that  the  arsenical  application  had  had  no  effect,  and  the  part  was 
exceedingly  painful  and  congested,  so  I  applied  acetate  of  morphia 
and  oil  of  cloves,  and  had  her  return  on  the  27th.  This  time  I 
made  an  application  of  a  double  dose  of  arsenic,  using  the  crystals 
along  with  morphine  acetate  and  oil  of  cloves.  The  next  day  I 
removed  this  application,  and  found  that  the  death  of  the  pulp 
was  complete.  All  putrescent  matter  was  removed,  the  canals  thor- 
oughl}^  cleaned  in  the  usual  manner,  and  a  dressing  of  Black's 
1,  2,  3  placed  in. 

I  had  her  return  at  different  intervals,  when  I  renewed  the 
dressing,  and  on  February  21,  finding  the  conditions  perfectly 
healthy,  I  filled  the  canals  with  oxy chloride  of  zinc  and  the  cavity 
with  amalgam. 

[Remarks. — There  is  a  general  feeling  prevalent  in  the  dental 
profession  that  it  is  a  hopeless  waste  of  time  to  treat  fungoid  or 
hypertrophied  pulps.  Until  of  recent  years  teeth  thus  affected 
were  universally  condemned  to  the  forceps.  Various  methods  have 
been  devised  to  destroy  this  character  of  pulp,  but  only  with  limited 
success.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Maercklein,  of  Milwaukee,  announced 
that  they  could  be  removed  by  the  application  of  crystals  of  iodine. 
This  was  tried  in  the  clinic  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  with  some  modifications,  and  found  to  be 
very  satisfactory.  The  papers  given  were  cases  in  that  clinic. 
These  were  selected  from  a  number  as  typical  of  the  method  at 
present  used. — Editor.] 
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PROFESSIONAL  DIGNITY.* 

BY   J.    MOHOAN    IIOWK.    NKW    YORK. 

Mb.  Prehidknt  and  Grntlemex, — We  have  Teftched  a  high 
dcji^rec  of  disripline  in  Xcw  York,  and  dip* '    ^'  -^rc  to  orders  ia 
something  tliat  no  one  dares  consider,  const  ,..  ...y  I  am  here  lo 

bore  you  in  answer  to  this  toast.     It  reminds  me  of  the  storj  of 
Donald  the  Scotchman,  Who,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  regard  to 
a  new  neighbor,  what  like  of  a  man  he  was,  said,  ''  He  is  a  cuhotia 
huMir.     I  went  down  to  have  a  hit  talk  wi'  him  the  ither  evenin', 
and  he  olTered  nic  a  glass  of  whuskey.     He  was  i  '       '    und 

I  tohl  him  to  ntop, — and  he  stoppit  I    That's  the  k.....  ..   ...<*..  ..«»  ia.*' 

()h(Mli<>nce  to  orders  sometimes  makes  thoM'  who  isaue  them  tornr, 
nnd  I  urn  sure  that  those  who  have  issued  these  orders  to  me  are 
sorr}'  now,  or  will  U\  But  I  promise  you,  Mr.  President  and  gen- 
tlemen of  New  England,  I  will  consider  your  defencoU*ss  situation 
at  thin  late  hour. 

It  is  long  since  the  immortal  d^lmati^l  put  f 

Aragon,  in  the  **  Merchant  of  Venicv,"  **  Ix»t  »«"•  ir 

an  undi.MTved  dignity;"    and  probably  ever  »» 

has  been  some  danger  that  dignity  would  be  assumed  undesen* 
As  civilization  advancH.'s  and  becomes  more  ctunplex  its  outgr 
assume  the  conditions  and  principles  that  underlie  them,  and  1 
hold  that  the  principles  •  -  to  a  pr    '        'U  an*  \ 

to  the  finulamrntiils  of  ci»  ii./ii  .•■11  jt^'lf.    \'. .   ,..■•■'•-' 
H>n  said,  in  his  **  Essay  on  Civilization,"  thnt  " 
rapid-fire  guns,  gum  shoes,  and  su(*h  like  < 

were  the  toys  thrown  otT  in  the  exuberamv  and  exhilaration  of  the 
siTurity  and  frtHnloin  of  a  healthy  morality  in  .\nd  he 

said  also  that  morality  was  the  one  essential  in  \ 

gentlemen,  who  hear  me  do  not  need  any  ^u;:.  ! 

t«>  morals,  professituial  ethics,  or  anyt^"l  '..'•'• 
is  not  one  of  us  who  is  not  low«*nHl  in 
advertising  that  are  employixl  in  th«*  difTcrent 
The  dark-skinne<l  drummers  in  uniform  inviting  vtctima  into  • 

Stofimlo|«»jfy  iihtl   thi'   Amrii.AH  *» 

21.   n>oo.     It*  reception  w«»  dfflayvd.  and  Imm«  «|>fwaM  •    •! 

thin  Utr  diit«.— Kd. 
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tal  parlors,  vying  with  dental  departments  in  department  stores, 
are  inconsistent  with  dignity,  but  almost  all  these  institutions  are 
conducted  by  graduates  of  dental  schools.  It  seems  to  show  that 
the  dental  colleges  of  the  land  do  not  succeed  in  inspiring  their 
graduates  with  an  ambition  to  be  more  than  tradesmen.  The  de- 
sire for  material  gain  entirely  supersedes  the  wish  to  be  worthy 
members  of  a  profession.  We  look  entirely  to  colleges,  to  journals, 
to  societies,  and  to  laws  for  the  means  of  professional  elevation.  I 
hold  that  no  matter  how  learned  the  members  of  our  craft  may  be, 
no  matter  how  skilful,  if  their  desires  and  aspirations  are  on  the 
level  of  a  factory,  and  they  are  willing  to  accept  a  strictly  business 
relation  to  their  confreres  and  the  public,  they  are  not  elevating  the 
profession,  but  lowering  its  status  and  detracting  from  its  dignity. 
It  has  been  reported,  as  a  private  opinion  of  Kipling's,  that  Cecil 
Ehodes  needed  no  morals, — he  was  building  an  empire.  I  would  set 
over  against  that  remark  an  expression  made  by  President  Eliot 
(whom  we  have  had  the  honor  of  claiming  as  a  guest  to-night)  in 
an  after-dinner  speech  in  New  York  not  long  ago,  when  he  said  that 
the  past  year  had  been  the  most  prosperous  that  Harvard  had  ever 
enjoyed,  and  he  added,  in  explanation,  that  he  meant  by  prosperity 
that  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  element  of  the  University  had 
grown  in  power  and  strength.  I  think  that  remark  is  in  key  with 
our  claim,  that  the  status  of  educational  institutions,  and  of  pro- 
fessions that  depend  upon  them  for  the  equipment  of  their  mem- 
bers, cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  mill  or  factory,  but  in  those 
of  intellectual  and  moral  relations.  Yet  our  dental  journals  are 
constantly  referring  to  what  they  call  "  professional  progress"  in 
terms  that  are  applicable  only  to  materials  and  methods. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  ethical 
progress,  or  its  equivalent,  professional  progress.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  this  age  that  scientific  progress  will  take  care  of  itself. 
The  tide  of  material  advancement  of  our  time  will  carry  us  along 
whether  we  will  or  no,  but  moral  progress  demands  that  we  should 
resist  the  current,  in  which  we  seem  to  be  beyond  our  depth;  in 
which  we  have  lost  our  footing.  It  seems  to  me  that  acquiescence 
in  the  influence  exerted  upon  our  moral  sentiments  through  trade 
channels,  and  the  control  of  our  literature  by  corporations  that 
are  supplying  us  with  goods,  is  inconsistent  with  true  dignity.  We 
are  indebted  to  manufacturers  for  enterprise  in  furnishing  supplies, 
but  we  ought  to  cut  ourselves  loose  from  them  more  than  we  have 
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in  the  matter  of  ethio.     We  mtfj,  in  the  firet  pincT-,  to  «i-  i<j 

continuu  to  u«e  secret  preparatiouH.     AlnuMt  all  of  n-    •  ;»g 

preparations  of  which  we  know  nothing  of  the  compc>-  pi 

in  a  ji^eneral  way,  and  many  of  the  collcj^eft,  if  not  all  of  them,  are 
teaching  the  students  to  use  alloys  that  they  know  only  by  the  name 
of  the  maker.  Practitioners  of  dcntistr)'  eonntitute  the  majority 
of  the  BtockholderH  in  a  Hupply  ci)mpany  that  urges  the  lale  of  ita 
secret  compoiindH  in  advertiMMncntfi  that  claim  that  our  make  i» 
the  only  one  fit  to  um?.  The  corporation  owns  and  sells  patent 
devices,  while  denouncing  indefinitely  the  abases  of  patents  in  the 
hands  of  others.  And  the  president  of  the  company  is  an  officer  of 
the  National  Association.  Certainly  these  things  do  not  soggvst 
professional  dignity. 

The  commercial  control  of  our  literatun-  ih  m-y 
may  say  that  it  amounts  to  nothing;   that  th»'  '*' 
few  or  unknown  in  which  there  has  been  any  a 

free  expression  of  opinion.  Yet  the  ownership  and  control  are  for 
commercial  pur))oses,  and  they  arc  supreme.  These  patent  condi- 
tions, in  which  we  acquiesce,  are  going  on  from  year  to  year.  They 
might  be  rectified  hy  a  united  effort;   and  dwi^iin^  '  ••  part  of 

just  such  societies  as  we  are  would  Ik?  |)otent  to  aci'-un'imh  a  great 
deal  in  elevating  the  moral  tone  of  s«m  iiti.  ^,  colleges,  and  practi- 
tioners. In  pro]M)rti(m  as  this  is  a^*  hcd  will  we  desenre  a 
dignified  {xjsition  in  the  community. 


Abstracts  and  Trarvslations. 

EKUOHS  CAUSKI)  BY  THK  FAI^K  INTEHPHFrT.XTION 
OF  THK  R()XTOFA'  HAYS.  AND  THEIH  MEDICO- 
LKCJAT.    ASIM'CTS' 

Since  the  Rontgen  rays  began  their  tr  ml  m*  m 

the  modest  town  on  the  Main  thn>ugV  .iu»a*xj|p» 

of  the  obscurer  ailmentu  hn    '  -  "•-**-    '"» 


'  HrA«l    lirforr    the    Socivty    of    Mtdlml    JurlipmSMW   of    Sw^    Tof%. 
May  4.  1000. 
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of  treatment  have  been  revolutionized.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
treatises  on  fractures,  for  instance,  which  were  written  before  the 
Kontgen  era,  have  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  authoritative.  The 
proofs  of  the  immense  usefulness  of  the  Eontgen  rays  in  surgery 
are  so  overwhelming,  indeed,  that  to  discuss  them  would  be  carry- 
ing owls  to  Athens. 

Unfortunately,  the  strangeness  of  the  subject  soon  attracted 
many  imaginative  and  speculative  minds,  that  drew  unwarranted 
conclusions  and  spread  erroneous  impressions.  The  ease  with  which 
some  of  the  small  bones  of  the  human  body  can  be  reproduced  by 
the  rays  on  a  photographic  plate  led  many  medical  novices  and 
even  ignorant  laymen  to  the  indiscriminate  use,  or  rather  abuse, 
of  the  new  discovery.  Little  wonder  that  the  consequences  of  such 
abuse  of  the  rays  were  soon  heralded  and  misapplied  by  officious 
friends,  inconsiderate  and  malicious  confreres,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  by  shyster  lawyers.  It  naturally  shared  the  fate  of  other 
inventions,  as  did  anaesthesia  and  asepsis,  and  as  still  do  many 
new  remedial  measures. 

The  public  mind  was  deplorably  disturbed  by  reports  of  ex- 
tensive dermatitis  and  gangrene  of  the  skin.  But  while  in  some 
individuals  a  peculiar  trophoneurotic  idiosyncrasy  may  exist,  pre- 
disposing to  dermatitis,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  burns 
of  the  skin  were  caused  either  by  the  ignorance  of  the  unskilful 
operator,  the  tube  often  being  too  near  the  object,  or  by  too  pro- 
longed and  too  often  repeated  exposures.  Such  accidents  are  not 
surprising  so  long  as  laymen,  such  as  opticians  and  instrument- 
makers,  who  understand  nothing  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  skin,  are  intrusted  with  "  the  manufacture  of  skiagrams.^^ 
As  in  many  other  respects,  the  question  of  "  proper  dosage"  must 
also  here  be  perfectly  understood  by  the  operator.  A  person  who 
irradiates  a  patient  suffering  from  sycosis,  for  instance,  every  day 
intensely  for  a  whole  hour,  irrespective  of  the  reaction  following 
such  a  radical  procedure,  so  that  gangrene  occurs,  is  as  much 
qualified  to  do  skiagraphic  work  as  is  a  shoemaker  to  prescribe 
morphine. 

Since  February,  1896,  I  have  made  nearly  three  thousand  skia- 
graphs, and  have  never  observed  the  slightest  irritation  of  the 
skin  in  any  case  in  which  the  rays  were  used  for  diagnostic  pur- 
poses. In  but  two  cases  did  circumscribed  depilation  supervene. 
In  both  skiagraphy  of  the  skull  was  required  frequently  and  at 
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nliort  intorvaU.  In  the  firnt  ra- ■  -' ••dilation  be|^n  after  the  fifth, 
and  in  the  second  case  after  t  ^ih,  expcwurv.     Within   three 

weeks  the  depilated  Bpotfl  had  recovered  their  hair.  In  addition  to 
Huch  miHadventurcH^  cranrt  i^iorance  is  responjiible  for  manj  dia- 
torted  Hont^en-ray  pieturen,  which  cauMxl  nuch  fatal  errora  that 
even  nieilical  men  felt  much  discouraged  by  such  multa.  But 
in  ronsidrTin^  these  errors  mon^  closely,  it   '  ••«  evid'    *   *'  it 

thf  liunt^'fn  ravH  never  lie,  but  that  it  is  eni....  wur  owi ^^  r- 

fectionn  which  induce  us  to  err  under  |>eculiar  cirrumstanoca. 

In  order  to  avoid  errors,  it  should  in  the  first  place  netcr  be 
forgotten  that  a  so-called  Huntgen-ray  picture  is  by  no  meens  an 
ordinary  photograph  of  an  object,  but  a  silhouette  only  (akiA- 
graph). — that  is,  a  photojrraph  of  its  shadow.     To  int  '  *uch 

shatlows  projHTly,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  normal  iiM.iiouiicai 
ri'lations  of  the  tissues,  esiKvially  of  the  bones,  that  produce  such 
shadows  is  re<{uired.  As  the  most  minute  gradation  of  density  ia 
registered,  it  is  iini>ortant  to  be  thoroughly  ac(|uainted  with  the 
anatomical  relations  of  the  bones  producing  the  doubtful  shadow. 
The  (question,  then,  would  be  whether  the  supposed  sliadow  ia 
normal  or  not.    On  ci^rtain  jKirtions  of  th*     '    '  *       '^     muscles  and 

t«-n'l"Fm   Would  naturally  caus4'  obscure   - •  "-'nu  ia 

•    ! " '  I  illy   likely   to  produce   such  errors   in   tl.  ,         the 

tiilnn 'cities  of  the  tra{)ezium,  the  s<'aphoid,  the  hamuloa  oaaia 
hamati,  the  os  pisiforme,  and  the  eminentia*  carpi  volaris,  radialia» 
and  ulnaris  double  up  the  thickness  of  the  carpus,  tht*n'by  causing 
(lark  shadows,  which  might  In*  mistaken  for  foriMgn  ImkIu**.  Simi* 
liir  cnnsideratinns  and  similar  cautions  apply  to  the  other  diag- 
nostir  opportunities  otTered  by  the  rays. 

If  a  skiagraph  of  the  human  hand,  for  instamx*.  is  taken,  the 
plate  will  show  the  least  light  where  the  bones  rv>»t,  while  the  aofi 
tissues  apiMMir  opaque.  Then*  is  also  a  dilTervnce  of  opacity  actord- 
ing  to  the  thieknt>ss  of  the  tissues,  their  b!  '  '  '  ^T 
air-rapacity.     The  f«M>t,  while  easily  skiagnip;.-  n 

of  the  dorsum  towar''-  •'"•  "'unta  |mh1is,  iv>^*^ 
up|HT  third  of  the  n                   .  pn»s«'nls  an  • 
>«ard  in  the  tlrst  and  third  cuneiform  bones  and  f                   1,  ao 
that  it  is  ncH't^ssary  also  to  sk             >  the  fool  an  lhcM»  s 

transversely  by  having  the  outer  fiitv  rmt  on  *  rt.  U  »s  hf 
this  pHHtnlure  only  t'  *  .  •  ^mdj^^n  ^.j  '  -^^ 
caleaneum,  the  os  cuUm-i »•!<■  li^Mi-iMMdy  in**  '  •^ 
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metatarsal  bones  can  be  distinctly  outlined,  so  that  false  interpre- 
tations may  be  excluded.  In  the  early  era  of  the  Eontgen  rays  the 
normal  sesamoids  were  also  sometimes  incorrectly  interpreted. 

How  important  the  knowledge  of  minute  anatomical  details  is, 
especially  of  non-pathological  abnormalities,  will  be  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  os  intermedium  cruris  (os  trigonum  tarsi)  has 
been  mistaken  for  a  fragment  severed  from  the  astragalus.  This 
bone  is  a  typical  part  of  the  tarsus  of  all  mammalia,  and  its  fre- 
quency is  estimated  at  from  seven  to  eight  per  cent.  Shepherd, 
who  mistook  this  bone  for  a  fractured  fragment,  says,  "  The  fact 
that  this  fracture  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  text-books  of 
surgery  or  in  special  treatises  on  fractures  would  easily  be  accounted 
for  by  its  only  being  discovered  by  dissection;  it  causes  no  de- 
formity, and  the  symptoms  it  would  give  rise  to  during  life  would 
probably  be  obscure.^'  The  same  author  tried  to  produce  this 
fracture  artificially  on  the  cadaver,  but  "  in  every  case,"  he  says, 
^^  where  this  manoeuvre  was  performed,  I  failed,  even  when  the 
greatest  force  was  used,  to  break  off  the  little  process  of  bone  men- 
tioned above."  Pfitzner  regards  the  os  trigonum  tarsi  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  posterior  process  of  the  astragalus  in  the  adult, 
which  is  analogous  to  the  os  intermedium  antibrachii. 

The  significance  of  a  skiagraph  for  the  purpose  of  estimating 
the  degree  of  functional  disability  is  not  always  conclusive.  A 
skiagraph  may  show  a  considerable  degree  of  bony  deformity  after 
a  fracture,  and  still  the  function  may  hardly  be  disturbed  at  all. 
Skiagraphic  test  has  shown  that,  as  a  whole,  even  our  best  func- 
tional results  show  by  no  means  an  ideal  union.  An  unscrupulous 
patient  who  secures  possession  of  a  skiagraph  of  his  own  case, 
which  shows  considerable  deformity,  may,  although  there  is  no 
functional  disturbance,  strongly  appeal  to  a  jury  on  the  strength 
of  his  skiagraph,  if  he  succeeds  in  simulating  great  impairment. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  but  little  evidence  of  bone  injury 
on  the  skiagraph,  but  there  may  be  severe  impairment  of  function 
on  account  of  the  injury  to  the  soft  tissues  (circulatory,  trophic, 
or  inflammatory  disturbances),  which  can  be  represented  only 
faintly,  if  at  all.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  considering  all  the 
other  clinical  symptoms  in  connection  with  the  skiagraph. 

While  it  is  easy,  even  for  a  layman,  to  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  most  skiagraphs,  there  are,  as  alluded  to,  injuries  the 
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coTTOC't  inter|)r'iaU'»ii  ••!  uiiich  pn  -i:;';>  --•  -,  ?-  -.  -  '.'lorough  Aiui- 
tornical  knowlrd^',  the  ^rralt*?*!  car.  i:  i  a  va-i  ain*.unt  *>'  -••— ri- 
cnce  a.s  to  tin*  (lilT«TL*nt  iinMh*«  of  «!•  Ini'  iti«m  in  variouj*  |':  ^  'ii 
plane8.  The  greate«t  diagnostic  difFiculticfl  are  offered  by  the 
joints.  The  more  complicate<l  a  joint  is,  the  more  complicntod 
the  skiagraphs  of  its  various  |K>sitions  will  naturally  apfiear.  It  i§ 
espe<'ially  the  eUniw-joint  and  hip-joint  which  an*  kept  in  riew. 
Fir»t   of   all,    the    interpretation   of   the   di.Hplacer  iumhI    by 

supracondylar  fracture  of  the  humerus,  and  ♦^"'  •^'  «  resalt- 

ing  from  it  later  on,  may  tax  the  power  of  d  <Hmitder- 

ably.  The  older  the  fracture,  the  less  conspicuous  the  fracture  line 
will  apjM^ar,  since  it  will  be  more  or  less  overshadowed  by  the  calliu. 
In  old  fractures  the  lines  cannot  be  represented  as  such,  and  it  U 
only  in  case  of  union  in  a  displaced  position  that  it^  '  ••«  can  be 
guessed.     In  the  caM*  of  a  lady  aged  seventy  yr"'  >ii<*tance,  a 

second  skiagraph,  taken  thn'«»  years  after  a  supra -lar  fr.i.  ture 

was  sustained,  showed  ess4>ntially  the  same  features  as  4, 

which  had  been  taken  four  weeks  after  the  injury. 

In  case  of  the  entire  ahsiMu***  of  displacement,  it  is  only  a  rery 
distinct  skiagraph  that  shows  the  line  clearly.  It  is  natural  that 
in  such  ca.H4»s  there  is  no  skiagraphic  evidemv  after  recover  '^  at 
is,  in  from  four  to  ten  wii-ks,  according  to  the  tv?>-  .«f  *^.  -»». 

Should  a  c<iurt,  for  instance,  doubt,  in  such  a  re 

had  been  a  fracture,  a  skiagraph  taken  after  such  a  period  might 
show  a  negative  result,  although  there  surely  was  a  fracture.  In 
this  hoy  whom  I  present  to  you  to-night,  the  rery  <!  di- 

graph, taken  only  two  months  after  he  had  ^  '  :»• 

teric  fracture  of  tin*  thigh,  showe<l  no  «•  ••  n  i. ..  ' 

this  cas4»  not  Ixm  skiagraphe<l  sh«»rtlv  nf  niiir\ 

of  the  fracture  could  have  Imhmi  -  -lO 

displacement  existt^d,  only  a  faint  fracture  line  will  si  t  tbt 

prescMuv  even  of  a  small  amount  of  callus  Icafea  no  doabc  as  to  the 
previous  existence  of  a  fracture. 

On  the  other  hand,  callus  formatiuu  may  lmj  i*j  mv  ^.. 

in     spite     of     th(*     !tli...-ii.  .<     .if     il!>.titni^>tiii*fit       fni*     filTT>*«t  if 

fracture  may  siii.  -^ 

callus  formation  was  so  exce«si?e  that  the  «'  i  WM 

aciMisiMl  of  malpractice,  and  it  was  the  s'k   ^j,'.\-  ■  ^  whidl  eott* 

vincini  the  patient  that  his  p^  ri  had  tnNiled  bim  <  >, 
the  lM>nes  Unng  in  |H»rft«ct  apiKsauum. 
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The  intra-articular  fracture  types  offer  the  greatest  diagnostic 
difficulties,  inasmuch  as  the  fracture  line  is  also  often  obscured  by 
the  callus  formation.  If,  however,  a  skiagraph  of  the  other  joint 
is  made  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  position,  and  in  the  same 
projection,  the  various  delineations  of  the  shadows  will  be  correctly 
understood  and  interpreted. 

A  normal  skeleton  should  also  always  be  compared  with  the 
skiagraph.  It  should  particularly  be  remembered  that  certain 
pathological  conditions,  such  as  rachitis,  for  instance,  influence  the 
outlines  of  the  bones  and  may  deceptively  be  supposed  to  represent 
a  portion  of  an  injury.  In  such  an  event  the  skiagraph  of  the 
fellow-extremity  will  set  matters  right.  In  very  young  children 
the  eminentia  capitata  appears  as  if  entirely  severed  from  the 
humerus,  although  the  relations  are  absolutely  normal.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  very  important  phenomenon  is  that  the  epiphyseal 
tissues  are  not  sufficiently  ossified  to  produce  a  shadow  on  the  plate. 
If  these  points  are  not  thoroughly  considered,  a  displaced  fracture 
fragment  might  be  erroneously  diagnosticated.  Union  between 
the  epiphysis  and  the  diaphysis  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  not 
perfect  before  the  twentieth  year.  The  lower  epiphysis  of  the 
humerus  consists  of  four  nuclei,  which  ossify  from  the  eighth  to 
the  seventeenth  year.  The  epiphyses  of  the  trochlea  as  well  as  of 
the  olecranon  ossify  between  the  seventh  and  twelfth  years,  which 
explains  why  an  osseous  nucleus  that  is  still  connected  with  its 
neighboring  epiphyseal  nuclei  and  the  diaphysis  by  cartilaginous 
tissue  appears  as  an  isolated  piece  of  bone  which  might  erroneously 
be  taken  for  a  fragment.  The  acromio-clavicular  junction  some- 
times shows  in  the  skiagraph  a  hiatus  of  the  width  of  a  finger,  so 
that  a  diastasis  of  the  joint  might  be  assumed.  But  since  our 
knowledge  on  this  new  subject  has  increased,  we  know  that  this 
apparent  diastasis  is  by  no  means  pathological,  and  that  there  is  a 
normal  gap  between  the  osseous  ends  of  the  acromion  and  the  acro- 
mial end  of  the  clavicle.  The  upper  epiphysis  and  the  diaphysis  of 
the  radius  unite  between  the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  year, 
and  its  lower  epiphysis  and  the  diaphysis  join  in  the  twentieth  year. 
During  the  early  Eontgen  era  the  translucent  space  above  the 
epiphyseal  cartilage  in  children  was  erroneously  taken  for  a  frac- 
ture line.  The  head  of  the  femur  unites  with  the  diaphysis  at  the 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year,  and  the  lower  epiphysis  follows 
after  the  twentieth  year.     The  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  unites 
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with  the  diaj)hyHi.s  in  tiu-  •  :ii  cjf  iwei  :  \«ar,  while 

the;  lower  tibial  epijiliysis   i....i.-i  witli  the  tiia|>ii^,»»iB  (jeiween  the 
eighteenth  and  the  nineii-enth  year. 

For  the  thorough  interpretation  of  skia^^raphj  in  children,  it 
is  important  to  know  that  at  birth  the  diaphyiwfl  of  the  mdius, 
the  ulna,  the  metacarpal  Imnes,  and  the  phalange*  are  oMified, 
while  their  epiphyses,  as  well  as  the  whole  carpun,  are  still  carti- 
la;,^inou8.  It  is  not  before  the  seventh  year  that  an  oMeoua  Docleot 
hiiows  at  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  ulna.  I'nion  with  the  diaphytif 
sometimes  begins  with  the  twelfth  year,  but,  an  a  rulr,  n«H  before 
the  fifteenth.  Even  then  a  small  epiphyseal  disk  remains,  which 
does  not  disap|M'ar  before  the  seventeenth  year  in  the  female,  and 
not  iH'fore  the  nineteenth  year  in  the  male. 

In   fractures  of  childhood  it  should  also  be  romcTv^ *  that 

the  process  of  ossification  is   intlucnccd  by   vurlMus  a:.^..  :;j  of 
the  lM)ne,  as,  for  instance,  by  rickets. 

How  important  the  question  of  projection  is  beoomee  erideni 
when  we  consider  that  grave  errors  may  sometiinee  occur  ereo  if 
all    the   preliminary   conditions   requinnl    for   at!-  "  r- 

standing  of  the  case  seem  to  be  fulfilhHl.     This  wi.  -i 

the  following  ex|K'rienc«\  which  has  probably  n-'  i 

in  the  literalurt*  of  this  subjrct  frompan*  .Ww  )  f' 

na/,  January  6,  1900). 

A  boy  four  years  of  age,  while  playing  in  the  »tn<et,  fell  against 
an  iron  bar.     Being  unable  to  rise  again,  he  was  taken  up  and  car- 
ried to  8t.  .Mark's  H«)S|»ital,  w'  Moderate 
pain   was   noted   Ix'.sidt's   the   fini<  ii>>ii.ii   tnxviti                 t  iiorv  was 
nriiher  any  dilTen'iicv  in   l"^*'   "f  '»»»^"    ''iher  ti              v    i\..r  anv 
shortfiiing  or  the  typical  iv                       ^n.     A 
two  days  after  the  injury  only  showinl  a  ?err  : 
form  swelling  of  the  leg.     Abnonnal   i;               and 
ac<'onlan(H»,  could  be  producotl  only  by  ver 

On  the  day  following  tin*  injur)'  two  tjk.ifl>;rdpiL*  mvpc  uuijc  in 
di(T(*n>nt  po*<itions,  om*  of  them  in  the  dorsal  '^•"^  the  other  in  the 
lateral  pomnon.     To  niv  stin^rim',  the  one  ^«  liad  bten  akia- 

graphed  by  a  dinvt  irr  i.  the  centrw  of  ihr  platinum  dtsh 

of  the  tulH«  U'lng  |>»'r|^'ndicular  to  the  antrnor  vurfaee  of  the  leiCi 
di»l  not  show  the  slightest  indication  of  a  f'  •• 

which  rt*present(Hl  the  leg  irradiated  from  the  uuici  a^HXi  ex  iJtm 
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tibia  showed  a  marked  fracture  line.  The  fracture  presented  the 
typical  oblique  type  in  the  middle  of  the  tibia,  the  fracture  line 
running  from  below  anteriorly  to  above  posteriorly,  the  upper, 
tapering  fragment  overlapping  the  lower  end.  No  sideward  dis- 
placement having  been  present,  it  can  be  understood  why  the 
rays  reaching  the  long  axis  of  the  tibia  in  a  vertical  direction  did 
not  show  the  fracture  line.  A  very  slight  change  in  position,  when 
the  inclination  towards  the  fibular  direction  amounted  to  less  than 
one  millimetre,  brought  out  the  fracture  distinctly. 

IsTow,  if  I  had,  as  is  the  custom  in  general,  taken  a  skiagraph 
in  the  antero-posterior  direction  only,  and  if  the  manipulations 
made  during  the  first  examination  were  carried  out  as  gently  as  they 
properly  should  be,  the  fracture  might  have  been  overlooked  en- 
tirely. And  if,  in  view  of  the  local  pain  and  tenderness,  the  swell- 
ing, and  the  functional  disturbance,  the  possibility  of  a  fracture 
had  been  seriously  considered,  the  skiagraph  might  have  silenced 
the  uneasy  conscience. 

If  the  case  had  been  brought  before  a  jury,  the  expert  might 
there  on  the  strength  of  the  first  skiagraph  have  testified  in  good 
faith  that  there  was  no  fracture. 

This  experience  teaches  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  principle 
of  always  taking  at  least  two  skiagraphs  in  two  different  positions 
in  all  cases  of  suspected  fracture. 

In  taking  skiagraphs  of  foreign  bodies  it  must  be  considered 
that  their  size  varies  according  to  the  distance  from  the  tube.  In 
oblong  bodies  great  errors  as  to  their  extent  may  be  committed. 
Once  I  was  very  much  surprised  in  a  case  in  which  a  needle-frag- 
ment had  entered  the  palm  of  the  hand  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion. "The  plate,  while  indicating  the  presence  of  the  needle,  dis- 
tinctly created  the  impression  that  the  fragment  was  only  about 
two  millimetres  in  length.  When  extracted  it  was  found  to  be 
more  than  an  inch  long,  the  rays  having  reached  the  hand  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction  so  that  the  circumference  of  the  fragment 
was  reproduced  rather  than  its  length.  A  side  view,  of  course, 
would  have  cleared  up  the  error  at  once. 

Misinterpretations  have  also  arisen  from  unavoidable  mechani- 
cal and  chemical  defects,  causing  markings  in  the  photographic 
plate,  the  significance  of  which  must  be  well  known  to  the  skia- 
graphic  interpreter.  Blemishes  may  also  be  produced  by  spots 
caused  by  pus  from  wounds  or  by  perspiration. 
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In  the  location  of  foreign  bodies,  .-  -  --illy  in  the  ikull,  mMny 
errors  were  and  are  fitill  committed,  i ..  ..  avoidanoe  will  be  oon- 
eidered  in  a  hpfcial  article. 

The  cane  of  the  Gennan  malingerer  is  a  striking  illustrmtion  of 
the  significance  of  the  Kontgen  rays,  which  for  a  time  proved  a 
protection  on  account  of  erroneous  interpretation,  but  showed  the 
case  in  its  true  light  when  asi^iHted  by  better  anatomical  knowledge. 
Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  Hon t gen  rays  the  courts  w-— ■  •-  t 
position  to  grant  damages  to  patients,  especially  reteran  's 

who  claimed  to  have  been  damaged  by  bullets  and  were  \j 

rejected  by  medical  experts  as  malingerers.  The  preeenoe  of  the 
bullet,  shown  on  the  photographic  plate,  cannot  be  denied,  and  a 
patient  who  harlx^rs  a  piece  of  cold  metal  in  any  part  of  his  body 
has,  as  a  rule,  a  good  reason  to  complain.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  impostor,  who  pn-tends  to  have  been  -^  ■'  "'"^  -'"'"ulates  func- 
tional disability,  will  be  ex|X38ed  by  a  <  ranh.  which 
would  show  the  abs^'nce  of  the  alleged  bullet. 

It   is  a  question  to  be  solved  by  my  colleagues  of  ti  r 

faculty,  whether  the  court  has  a  right  to  censure  a  i  for 

not  having  used  the  Hontgen  rays  in  a  suitable  ca^-  :urther- 

more  whether  it  can  com()el  a  patient  in  a  doubiiut  i^allei— or 
fracture — case  to  submit  to  an  ex|K)sure  to  the  ra3rt, 

A  distinct  skiagraphic  plate  will  always  tell  the  truth.  If 
accompanied  by  the  registration  of  the  details  of  operation, — Til., 
the  source  of  the  current  (whether  batter}*,  static  machine,  or 
street),  the  length  of  spark  of  the  in  •  :  coil,  t  n*ily  of 

the  tuU^,  the  distam-e  of  the  platinum  iu&il  of  the  luuc  frum  the 
photographic  plate,  the  |K>sition  of  the  o^'"■'^  the  kin*'  "^  '.'at--^, 
and  the  time  of  exposun*, — it  will  be  a  Ta  ument.  ^« 

to  every  expert.  And  together  with  the  anatomical  and  cliniral 
knowledge  of  the  expiTt  it  should  be  evidenoe  in  court. — MrtUasl 
Hfcord. 
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Reports  of  Society  Meetings. 


THE   NEW   YOEK  INSTITUTE    OF   STOMATOLOGY. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Institute  was  held  at  the  office  of  Dr.  James 
B.  Locherty,  136  West  Forty-eighth  Street,  Tuesday  evening,  June 
5,  1900,  the  President,  Dr.  E.  A.  Bogue,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

COMMUNICATIONS    ON    THEORY   AND    PRACTICE. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Allan  presented  a  communication  entitled  "  Is  Por- 
celain Inlay  Work  Impracticable  ?" 

(For  Dr.  Allan's  paper,  see  page  717.) 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Doivnes. — Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  came  here  as  a 
guest  and  only  to  listen,  I  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  Dr. 
Allan's  description  of  inlaying  as  it  is  done  by  Dr.  Jenkins,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  can  tell  about  the  temperature  at 
which  the  porcelain  body  fuses. 

Dr.  Allan. — I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  fusing  points. 

Dr.  Dowries. — Does  he  take  an  impression  of  the  cavity? 

Dr.  Allan. — No;  he  takes  the  matrix  directly  from  the  cavity. 
Dr.  Jenkins  prepares  his  cavities  without  undercut.  With  these 
little  stones  he  cuts  in  the  side  of  the  inlay  grooves  for  holding 
the  cement.  He  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  perfect  fit  of  the 
inlay  for  support. 

Dr.  F.  Milton  Smith. — I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Allan  whether 
in  proximal  cavities  more  separation  would  be  required  than  in 
inserting  a  gold  filling. 

Dr.  Allan. — I  think  it  would  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the 
operator ;  some  men  require  more  separation  than  others.  I  gener- 
ally require  four  thicknesses  of  India  tape. 

Dr.  Smith. — I  think  it  would  require  much  more  separation 
than  I  find  necessary  for  an  ordinary  gold  filling  in  an  approximal 
cavity.  I  do  not  raise  this  as  an  objection,  for  if  we  need  the 
space  we  can  get  it.    I  recently  set  an  inlay  made  of  gold  in  this 
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manncT.     I  fool  that  if  I  ha<l  \uvi  a  i  n*  »pacf!  the  remit 

mi^ht  have  been  Ix'ttcr,  although  I  am  «  . .  ^4*11  plcAied  with  it. 
I  think  thin  inhiy  work  haK  a  gn*at  ftitun*  and  do  not  tee  to  many 
weak  iK)intH  about  it  a8  have  been  HUgg(>}<tod.  It  has  been  niggcfltcd 
that  the  cement  is  the  weak  point,  but  there  arc  limilar  points  to 
gohl  fillingg,  as  mn\c  of  us  have  found  out  to  our  torrov.  Regard- 
ing the  weakneHH  of  inlays  Ijccause  of  the  cement,  wc  hare  only  to 

recall   the  casen  of   thow  men   who   for  novem'    — "-   * bren 

n^placing  the  worn-down  tips  of  te«tVi  with  ...  :  ,  tip*. 
ThcM>  men  will  tell  you  that  they  i  r  this  among  *  >st 

permanent  work  they  do.  As  regards  large  fillings  in  the  back  of 
the  mouth,  I  can  imagine  the  relief  to  the  patient  in  having  the 
work  don*'  out  of  the  mouth.     A  few  months  ago  1  '  with 

gold  sol(l«Te<l  inlays  thn^*  teeth  for  a  lad  it.     i  n.    a  !  r,. 

in  the  ordinary  way  with  g«)M  filling  w«'  -  »'«'«-n  ht»«r«  4:.d 

the  results  would   not   have  lx>en  nearl\    -  •   -i  -ry.     ffad   I 

used  i)orcelain  I  should  have  done  much  better  for  my  \vi'  It 

would  apjN'ar  that  the  principal  difficulty  with  this  claas  of  vorfc 
is  that  com)mratively  few  in  the  profession  will  be  u  to  mafter 

the  minute  details  connectt'fl  with  its  ' 

My  judginrnt  is  that  every  man  ^ii-  «iii  ji;.i-..  ;  ^  mieal 

part  of  it  so  that  his  inlay**  will  *•'  tMrf.-.rl\  uill  U-  •  .•ajed 

with  the  work. 

The  Vresuleni. — There  is  one  question  low- 

fusing  inlays  which  has  not,  as  yet,  been  ^  •  '^'d. 

I  H'fer  to  the  (pu'stion  of  their  durnbility. 

Dr.  C.  t\  .4///iri.— So  far  as  I  know  th.         ^ 
same  ti»st«  that  thr  Iv  •'•  ''■•-«■'  -t,--  i.^.    ih,  ;;  |,  .  — 

see  no  n^n"**!!  \\\\\  lii 

Xhe  /';  ./. — I  wrote  to  Dr.  Jenkins  onee  asking  him  how 

long  he  had  lieen  using  these  fmrticular  inlays  and  what  ihrir 

durability  was,  but  I  got  no  reply  to  this  part  of  r  -      I 

think  that  Dr.  Jenkins's  inlays,  as  sueh,  have  been  lu  ujc  thrre 

or  four  years. 

Pr.  (ifo.  S.  .!''••'       T?..l,.f;v..  t..  )x\A\  fti.ini?  inlart.  I  mflM  rm 

Dr.  Ilnid.  of  IMi 

eate  of  the  highfuHing  n^         I   met  with  Ihe  most  « 

rect^ptinn.     lie  showe<l  me  all  ll>e  steps  of  his  mrthoti  <• 

He  had  a  patient,  a  k 

first  and  second  bicuspK     ,  i  lurv  *«•  «i"»^"' •••  -' 
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one-third  of  the  teeth.  It  was  evidently  an  extreme  case.  I  saw 
the  whole  process  from  the  making  of  the  matrix  to  the  baking 
of  the  porcelain.  The  whole  operation  was  short  of  two  hours, 
possibly  not  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  patient  was  sub- 
jected to  no  discomfort.  These  inlays  after  they  were  set  were 
perfect  imitations  of  nature.  Although  I  did  not  examine  them 
very  carefully,  to  all  appearance  the  edges,  color,  and  contour  were 
perfect.  It  is  certain  that  in  these  cases,  where  there  is  only  a 
very  thin  line  of  cement  exposed,  there  would  be  nothing  like  the 
wasting  away  which  occurs  in  a  cavity  filled  with  cement  alone.  I 
have  been  placing  in  inlays  for  some  time,  but  I  feel  that  I  have 
taken  hold  of  it  wrong  end  foremost.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  process  has  real  merits,  and  the  man  who  does  it  successfully 
will  please  himself  and  his  patients  and  do  work  that  will  not  only 
last,  but  artistic  work.  Where  I  have  failed  was  in  thinking  that 
I  could  take  a  matrix  from  an  impression  and  have  some  one  else 
do  the  baking.  I  believe,  to  succeed,  one  must  do  all  the  work  him- 
self. The  process  does  away  with  half  the  labor  in  preparing  the 
cavity,  the  edges  being  the  main  thing;  the  general  shape  of  the 
cavity  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance.  The  insertion  of  the 
inlay  is  almost  play  for  the  patient.  The  inlay  fitting  the  cavity 
satisfactorily,  the  operator  has  only  to  see  that  the  cavity  is  kept 
dry  and  the  inlay  is  pressed  uniformly  and  steadily  to  position. 
A  few  undercuts  is  sufficient  to  hold  it  in  position.  I  trust  that 
this  method  will  be  pushed  to  its  fullest  extent  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  there  will  be  many  Dr. 
Heads  doing  this  work.  I  think  Dr.  Jenkins  deserves  our  com- 
mendation for  having  brought  this  process  before  the  public. 

Eegarding  the  old  method  of  grinding  up  a  piece  of  tooth  to  fit 
the  cavity,  I  have  cases  like  this  in  my  practice  which  have  been 
in  the  mouth  six  or  eight  years,  and  even  longer,  and  they  show 
perfect  to-day.  In  my  own  mouth  I  have  three  or  four  that  Dr. 
Eaymond  put  in  for  me  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  they  are  a 
great  source  of  comfort  to  me  and  as  perfect  to-day  as  when  they 
were  first  inserted. 

Dr.  I.  F.  Wardwell. — I  would  like  to  emphasize  what  Dr.  Allan 
has  said  regarding  the  absence  of  discomfort  or  pain  where  this 
method  of  inlays  is  employed.  In  inserting  a  gold  filling  it  is 
generally  not  the  preparation  of  the  marginal  walls  that  causes 
the  discomfort,  but  the  preparation  of  the  undercuts  necessary  to 
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n-tiiin  the  fillin;^.     1  hav*'  r-  -  m  tt  number 

of  cervical  caivilics  which  wti.    .♦  ;-,  ;-*,.^...,,,  „,  '  !  ujed  gold 

uouhl   have  IxM-n   more   painful.      I  am   vcr)'   t  J   that   Dr. 

.fcnkiriH  has  given  ub  this  idea,  because  I  have  been  in  tho  habit, 
in  davH  gone  by,  of  grinding  up  the  inlays  to  fit  the  ca^  \ 

hidy  was  in  the  office  the  other  day  for  whom  I  ground  in  one  of 
these  inlays  six  or  eight  years  ago.     It  was  in  pcrfwt  o- 
uixl  she  Haid  she  had  had  a  great  deal  of  comfort  from  having  ^j 
conspicuous  a  place  fixed  in  that  manner. 

Dr.  Oeo.  S.  Allan. — It  was  only   last  week  that  in  a  buccml 
cavity  in  a  lower  molar  I  placed  an  inlay  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  pain  to  the  patient.     After  thoroughly  preparing  the  edgff  of 
the  cavity  I  was  not  particular  in  removing  all  the  softened  den- 
tine and  giving  it  a  retainii       '     >«',  but  after  r>     '  t  aaeptie 
1  H-i  the  inlay  with  very  In...    ...M-on«^--'  ♦•■  ♦•        m. m.     I  used 

nitrate  of  silver  in  the  cavity  during  t  r.'. 

The  President. — Can  Dr.  Allan  suggest  anything  reganling  th« 
sha<low  which  is  said  to  come  fmm  the  line  of  cement  ? 

Dr.  C,  F.  Allan. — I  fancy  that  in  these  inlays  when  the  line 
of  cement  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  the  thadow  effect  would  not 
be  very  noticeal)Ie. 

The  I*rt'siilt'nt.—\h.  Head  and  Dr.  n.fTl,.;nti  have  both  had 
somewhat   to  say   regarding   shadows   in  plnrrH   in   lateral 

cavities.     Dr.  Head  read  a  pa|)er  before  the  '  Society 

a  few  wn'ks  ago  in  which  he  showi>d  that  inlays  which  abeolotelj 
inatcluHl  the  t<wtli  in  which  they  were  to  be  inserted  when  ricwrd 
laterally  were  very  much  darker  than  the  t<Mith.  It  if  a  cooditioo 
that  it  would  Ik*  well  to  watch  for  and  look  into. 

Dr.  C.  y.  Allan-  I  mi 'lit  Mu'gest  that  tins  darkrnini?  m«v  be 
<hu»  to  a  dilTerent  n  :  !»t.    Two  years  a.  n 

an  inlay  in  a  cervical  cavity  in  a  central  incnmr  for  n 
I^Miked  at  directly  in  front  the  ahade  was  pcrfvrt,  but  virwvd 
from  another  dinvtion  it  was  not  so  gttnd.     In*  '^ 

fact  that  I  luul  ;  '  '  !  the  iturfact*  t»f  the  enaiiK:!  ui  \in:  !iu«jr» 
cainiiig  a  tlifTerei  ••  f^-  f^«  •  *"»n  of  tht*  light. 

(  liarlis  O.   K  ''n  rvad  a  }*«per  entitled  "The 

iVntist  and  his  Ammmma! 

(For  Dr.  KiinUirs  pn|ter»  tee  pugt  709.) 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Brachett. — Although  a  member  for  years,  I  believe 
this  is  the  first  occasion  of  an  ordinary  meeting  of  this  organiza- 
tion which  I  have  been  able  to  attend. 

Some  years  ago  in  connection  with  a  literary  organization  I  had 
relations  with  some  public  speakers.  I  remember  the  case  of  one 
honorable  gentleman  who  was  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of 
^"  Shakespeare.'^  He  said  with  reference  to  the  suggestion  of  his 
speaking  concerning  another  prominent  character  that  he  would 
not  dare  to  speak  concerning  him,  because  he  had  only  been  study- 
ing his  life  for  a  short  time,  two  years,  and  that  he  did  not  feel 
competent  to  say  anything  concerning  the  biography  of  that  man. 
He  had  been  studying  Shakespeare  for  thirty-five  years.  Our 
friend  who  has  read  this  paper  is  in  a  similar  position.  Drawing 
from  the  richness  of  a  long  experience  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
In  listening  to  him  I  have  been  immensely  gratified. 

I  have  had  experience  in  these  relations  both  as  assistant  and  as 
principal,  and  in  every  such  association  the  arrangements  have 
been  advantageous  for  the  principal,  for  the  assistant,  and  for  the 
people  served.  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  subject  could  have  been 
more  ably  or  profitably  treated  than  it  has  been  by  the  essayist. 
The  relationship  as  described  seems  ideal.  I  am  much  gratified 
with  what  he  said  concerning  the  qualities  which  are  desirable  in 
an  associate ;  that  in  addition  to  a  high  order  of  professional  ability 
he  should  have  a  firm  grounding  in  excellent  moral  principles; 
that  he  should  be  a  chaste  man,  a  man  whose  amusements  are  of  a 
wholesome  and  ennobling  kind,  and,  above  all,  that  he  should  be  a 
man  having  a  genuine  respect  for  noble  womanhood.  All  of 
these  things  impressed  me,  as  I  know  they  impressed  all  here 
present,  very  forcibly. 

One  other  thought.  It  has  been  my  privilege  for  many  years 
to  see  many  young  men  in  our  dental  schools  and  recently  gradu- 
ated, and  I  have  wished  over  and  over  again  that  they  had  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  opportunities  that  are  before  them  in  the 
world,  and  of  the  great  mountain  of  work  that  is  waiting  to  be  done 
by  those  who  make  themselves  competent  personally,  profession- 
ally, and  morally.  I  have  always  found  it  difficult  to  sympathize 
with  a  man  who  cannot  find  work  to  do.  I  most  earnestly  wish 
that  the  students  in  our  colleges  could  have  a  better  appreciation 
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of  liow  the  older  men  an*  u.i  thtin,  .  -  for  aUU    i  -    •  r.r'e 

as  tlj«*ir  own  work  iiu-n*a.M-s  mi>.i  m.-ir  jk)Uii-  j.ui.  I  iri»th  nii  \oung 
rm*n  mi^ht  \k'  iiion*  profoundly  impruKM>d  with  »^"-  i"  r-rtance 
of  the  diligent  uw  of  time,  with  the  value  and  th«  ii§  of 

life,  and  with  a  full  8en8e  of  the  opportunities  for  arhiamnciit 
which  lie  U'fore  them. 

Dr.  C,  F.  Allan. — The  paper  is  so  exc^dlent,  U>e  u  so 

well  expressed,  that  I  shall  not  Attempt  to  dincUM  11,  du:  sbidl 
wait  until  I  can  read  it  and  {xinder  over  and  tr}*  and  remember  and 
profit  hy  some  of  the  Ix^autiful  thoughts. 

iJr.  A.  L.  Swift. — I  have  nothing  to  say  in  discussion.  But 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  and  thanks  to  the  essayist  for  his 
most  excellent  pa|MT. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Hobinsun. — 1  iiuvc  ii«lcned  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest  to  this  paper,  as  it  has  l)een  my  privilege  to  have  kw-*^ 
as8<x;iated  with  Dr.  Kimball  both  as  a  student  and  as  an  assocMte 
for  eight  years.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  training  I  recetTcd 
under  him  will  1m>  of  the  greatest  value  and  service  to  me  through* 
out  my  professional  life. 

Dr.  Geo.  S.  Allan. — I  regret  to  say  that  1  laver  had  any  training 
in  my  younger  days  under  a  man  whom  I  can  look  back  upon  vith 
res()i>ct,  and  so  had  to  work  out  my  own  salvation  as  best  I  could, 
but  I  ran  appriviate  how  fortunate  a  young  man  is  who  is  able  to 
get  into  an  otlW  and  receive  the  training  which  Dr.  Kimball  men* 
tions.     1  am  vcr>'  glad  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  1  .*  to  this 

pa|)er. 

Dr.  J.   li.   Locherty. — .My   M-niimenls   are  n 

nrronl  with  thos4«  of  |)r.  Kimluill.     1  had  the  p!«  i  •• 

ciated  in  the  most  (*ordial  manner,  during  the  tar..  .  r 

professional  life,  with  a  man  who  is  a  guc«t  of  the  1  ^ 

night,  Dr.  Downes.  and  the  benetU  to  lie  derived  by  the 
from  an  exivllent  pnii*ptor  is  of  in*  0  value  in  fitting  \hm 

young  praetititmer  for  a  future  pr 

Dr.   W.  M.   W'hitlock,^^   '       '  11- y-  law 

pa|H»r.     The  field  properly  u *,-  *"d  luagw 

in  praeticv  than   m\'<*'lf.      1   think,  l>    •  >ng  mtif 

pn){MTly  U>  said  from  tlie  «tniid-point  of  an  a4»oriai0,  and  fmoi  tbt 
assocMate's  [M)int  of  vie%»   1        iturt»  a  word  of  a.  and  apfir^ 

ciation  of  the  emuiy. 

It  does  not  si'em  to  me  ttut  tt)< 
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paper  that  a  properly  constituted  young  man  could  take  exception 
to.  The  relation  between  the  principal  and  associate  mentioned 
by  the  essayist  is  ideal.  While  there  is  and  ought  to  be  financial 
benefit  accruing  to  the  principal  under  this  arrangement,  the 
benefits  received  by  the  associate  in  the  way  of  instruction  and 
introduction  are  so  great  that  it  is  he  who  receives  the  greatest 
gain.  I  feel  that  if,  when  I  left  college,  I  had  started  in  practice 
as  an  assistant  without  further  training,  I  would  have  fallen  into 
a  rut  that  I  could  never  have  gotten  out  of,  and  the  services  given 
my  patients  would  not  have  compared  with  those  given  after  the 
careful  j:raining  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Kimball.  The  value  of  being 
able  to  consult  at  any  time  one  who  has  had  experience  cannot  be 
overestimated.  It  is  certain  that  the  incentive  to  the  associate  who 
is  building  up  a  practice  and  having  the  benefits  of  the  experience 
of  men  who  have  had  years  of  practice  is  much  greater  and  more 
ennobling  than  it  can  be  to  the  assistant  who  is  waiting  for  Satur- 
day night  to  draw  his  salary. 

Dr.  Kimball  used  a  very  beautiful  symbol,  "  the  passing  of  the 
torch."  To  pass  a  torch  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  torch  to  pass ;  in 
other  words,  to  train  an  associate  it  is  necessary  to  have  some- 
thing definite  to  give  him.  The  principal  should  have,  rooted  to 
his  very  life,  an  ideal  which  years  of  experience  have  convinced  him 
is  the  best,  and  he  should  insist  upon  the  associate  becoming  mas- 
ter of  it.  His  life  and  work  should  be  of  such  a  high  standard  that 
it  will  be  an  inspiration  and  a  goal  towards  which  the  younger 
man  will  work.  I  can  say  with  all  earnestness,  as  an  associate, 
that  this  has  been  my  experience.  I  shall  ever  be  grateful  that 
at  the  beginning  of  my  professional  life  I  have  had  the  benefit, 
through  association,  of  experience  and  knowledge  accumulated 
through  generations. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Davenport. — It  is  usually  the  theorist  who  has  the 
most  clearly  defined  ideas  and  the  best  way  of  expressing  them, 
but  we  have  listened  to-night  to  an  essay  upon  a  chosen  subject 
by  a  gentleman  who  is  a  practical  man  in  the  field  and  one  with 
long  experience  in  the  training  of  associates.  We  have  also  heard 
the  expressions  of  confidence  and  approval  from  several  of  the 
brilliant  results  of  this  training.  We  certainly  are  all  under  obli- 
gation to  Dr.  Kimball  for  his  paper,  which  shows  such  careful 
preparation.  There  is,  I  know,  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  which  is  the  best  plan  of  relationship  between  principal  and 
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aMociate,  but  1  think  wc  hare  been  shown  by  I)r.  Kimball,  at  the 
result  of  hirt  long  expcTience,  the  way  in  which  both  parT;. .  !.,  the 
contract  will  l>e  Ir^hI  served.     There  are,  of  c^iuri*',  <.  in 

the  way  of  nmkinf:  an  essay  complete  on  this  subject  in  all  its  prac- 
tical Ix'aringH,  because  it  is  necessary  to  go  orer  such  a  large  field, 
and  especially  in  this  inKtance  the  Executive  Committee  regueeted 
the  esjiayiht  to  condonM*  hin  remarks  into  a  shorter  period  of  time 
than  he  really  should  have  hud.  It  in  for  thiM  niison,  no  doobt, 
that  wc  are  left  in  the  dark  regarding  S4i  many  )Miinta  oooeeming 
which  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  Dr.  Kimball  give  tu  further 
information. 

Dr.  J .  Morgan  Howe. — I  cannot  let  the  opportunity  paas  with- 
out congratulating  Dr.  Kimball  u|Mm  h^  r;  I  wish  to  thank 
him  very  much.  It  has  Ixvn  suggeste<l  (n.ii  liie  great  advantagea 
of  the  association  he  has  discussed  are  that  the  aaaociato  is  able 
to  give  to  his  patients  much  better  8crvici*s  than  he  would  without 
such  pupilage,  and  also  that  he  is  able  to  establish  a  practuv  among 
a  desirable  class  of  )>atient8  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  he  other- 
wise could,  thus  starting  his  professional  life  earlier.  In  that 
regard  it  is  comt  '  '• .  I  think,  to  the  expi>riencea  of  Toung  men 
in  the  other  pr  ■..  —...mj,  where  it  is  Upcoming  mor**  "•"'  more 
nel•e^Hary  for  theni  to  become  associated  with  pm-  n  of 
established  reputation  in  order  to  have  a  reaaonable  chance  of 
0ucc^>ss.  It  occurs  to  me  that  this  may  be  one  of  the  signs  of  cor 
professional  devel* >|>ment. 

l>r.  F,  Milton  Smith. — ^1  think  it  has  never  been  •  0^ 

to  li.sten  to  a  pajx'r  on  any  subject  in  any  den*-'  .    ^as 

more  forcibly  or  pleasantly   iinpn>Mti*d  me.      I   ;  .  i v*t 

imprt*SM>d  nie  ni«>re  iMt-aum*  I  am  one  of  those  u  u 

who,  after  graduating  from  the  dental  ix)lU*gr,  never  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  avMKMation  with  auch  a  man  as  Dr.  Kimball.  I  can 
•ay  without  lunitation  that  I  would  have  gladly  .  >n 

after  grn»luating  fr  "  *  -ut  a  [^  '^. 

if  thow  fivr  years  o»... v  •"  ""  '  -^ 

of  such  a  man,  for  then  1  t 

think  something  might  have  Uvn  built  u. 

to  leani  by  hanl  kmnks  what  little  1  have  b«en  ahie  to  leani  la 

dentistry. 

The  I'  .«.— i:  1   inmjt,  • 

with  me  Immi  ««<'oweokii  nm  '^-^'^  '"  .'-..♦ 
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prepared  paper  and  on  a  subject  that  apparently  had  little  to 
recommend  it.  I  hope  he  will  favor  us  with  a  full  answer  to  those 
who  have  discussed  his  paper. 

Dr.  Kimball. — There  is  very  little  to  say  excepting  this,  that 
it  is  impossible  in  going  over  so  much  ground  in  a  paper  to  give 
full  details.  I  shall  be  very  glad  at  any  time  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions regarding  the  methods  and  minute  workings  out  of  such  a 
plan.  As  I  stated  in  my  paper,  I  have  observed  the  working  of  this 
plan,  not  only  in  my  own  office  but  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Dunning 
and  his  successors,  and  also  in  the  office  of  quite  a  number  of  my 
friends.  Without  exception,  where  these  principles  have  been 
carried  out,  where  the  associate  has  been  carefully  selected,  and 
where  the  principal  himself  has  had  something  to  give,  the  results 
have  been  most  satisfactory.  Of  course  the  principal  must  have 
something  to  give.  You  cannot  get  something  from  nothing,  and 
unless  he  has  a  real  professional  character  and  is  willing  and 
anxious  to  impart  his  professional  experience  to  his  associate,  the 
plan  cannot  succeed.  In  these  young  men  we  see  growing  up  the 
men  who  are  going  to  make  the  strong,  helpful,  and  efficient  men 
in  the  years  that  are  to  come,  and  I  feel  fully  persuaded  that  in 
this  way  alone  can  we  hope  to  make  our  profession  what  it  should 
be.  Any  idea  of  the  profession  gaining  in  character  by  outside 
influence,  that  is  to  say,  by  dinners  or  by  shows  of  any  kind,  is 
altogether  false.  If  we  are  to  be  a  profession  looked  up  to  and 
respected  by  other  professions  we  must  be  ourselves  men  whose 
character  is  based  on  broad  and  deep  foundations  built  up  by  liberal 
instruction.  We  must  be  such  men  as  we  see  in  the  ranks  of  our 
leading  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  physicians.  You  know  what  they 
are.  They  are  almost  all  of  them  college-bred  men.  They  have  had 
broad  advantages.  We  must  see  to  it  that  our  young  men  also  have 
these  advantages ;  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  profession  can 
ultimately  stand  on  a  par  with  the  other  professions.  I  believe 
if  we  all  of  us  were  as  thoroughly  rooted  and  grounded  in  general 
training  as  we  are  in  our  professional  specialty,  we  should  exert  a 
broader  influence  than  we  do.  I  say  this  very  plainly  because  1 
am  among  my  friends  whom  I  love  and  respect,  but  there  are  many 
men  in  the  profession  to-day  who  would  be  stronger  and  more 
helpful  men  if  they  had  had  better  advantages  when  they  started. 
Think  how  much  fuller  some  of  our  lives  would  have  been  if,  in 
addition  to  all  we  have  been  able  to  acquire,  we  had  had  a  broader 
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and  a  deeper  foundation  ui)on  which  to  build,  and  let  lu  nie  etcrj 
influence  and  power  we  p<jA«eiui  to  liec  that  tho««  coming  after  na 
are  so  prepared. 

Upon  motion  a  vote  of  thank.-^  wa-  exteuUvd  to  L>r.   KuiibAU 
for  hiH  excellent  pa[KT. 
Adjourned. 

Frkd.  L.  IkxiiK,  .M.I).,  D.D.S., 
Editor  The  Sew  York  Institute  of  Stomatolo^, 


ACADEMY  OF  STOMATOLOGY. 

A  Ki:«ri..\H  montlily  mooting  of  the  Academy  of  StomatnlofQr 
was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Academy.  1731  <  «- 

delphia,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  April  '^4,  lUOU,  Ur.  J.  T.  Lip- 
pincott.  President  pro  tern. 

A  pajKT  entitUnl  '*  Extraction  of  Tlvl*-.'  r»iitf.-  fr.»ni  Teeth 
under  the  Intluen<v  of  Cocaine  Ana*-  »  the  Aid 

of  Mechanical  Tressure,"  was  read  by  Dr.  Wilson  Zeriing. 

(For  Dr.  Zerfing's  paper,  see  page  581.) 

DI8CU88I0X. 

Dr.  Ihifij. — I  do  not  have  many  opr"*""5tic«  to  try  thb  ex- 
periment, a.H  I  do  not  have  many  pul)M  i  'V  l'n»HaMv  thrre 
or  four  times  during  the  past  year  I  have  tried  :  A, 
and  very  succi>sm fully.  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  the 
absolutely  painle^,  at  Dr.  /erflng  has.  but  have  alwayn  inti  '..•: 
more  or  h*j»s  pain,  and  only  n'S4»rte<l  to  the  mrr*  ac- 
complish tln'  work  at  a  givrn  tini«*.  Dr.  '/  -•"■  ^  rvp>rt«  "i  'ui^^t^i 
will  indun*  me  to  fXiMTimml  f  !rt)>.  r  in 

I  sh«>uld  likf  tn  a<*k  Dr.  /  ■«  AOT  tpparvot 

rt^asons  for  the  failure«i  in  the  thrw  cases  that  \w  cite*! ;  al»o  «h«Cllfr 
his  observations  wen*  mode  in  private  pr 

Dr.  /erfing. — In  one  of  them  therv  «a*  nooe,     ""  nl 

would  submit  ti>  alm«»*t  «»      '        .  but  iUc  pulp  simp: 
submit;    in  other  vaM^  tli  '-  «. ..,!.;  ..)...»   i.. 

thing  ;    in  >»till  other  « :iv.  s 
Ih»  discovrred.     In  ^  .1  have  bteo  «!• 
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pected,  we  found  it  very  successful,  even  with  sensitive  patients.  I 
do  not  think  the  opportunity  would  come  in  private  practice  to  get 
that  number  of  cases  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Dr.  Gaskill. — I  notice  that  a  number  of  these  cases  that  Dr. 
Zerfing  has  cited  were  in  comparatively  young  persons.  I  wonder 
if  he  found  it  more  successful  in  these  patients  of  sixteen,  seven- 
teen, or  twenty  years  of  age,  and  what  has  been  his  experience  with 
older  persons. 

Recently  I  was  very  anxious  to  remove  the  pulp  from  a  lower 
first  molar,  in  a  man  about  thirty-eight  years  old.  I  had  a  rubber 
dam  on,  put  cocaine  in,  tried  to  force  it  in,  and  worked  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Then  I  put  in  a  little  arsenic  and  brought  it  out  at 
once. 

Dr.  Jack. — I  would  state  that  I  have  not  pursued  this  method. 
I  have,  indeed,  not  tried  it.  My  usual  method  is  to  instil  cocaine, 
or  to  use  cataphoresis.  Where  I  use  instillation  a  rubber  dam  is 
placed  and  a  saturated  solution  of  cocaine  hydrochlorate  applied. 
I  fill  the  cavity  with  the  saturated  solution.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  I  am  able  to  insert  the  broach  and  commence  the  instilla- 
tion of  the  cocaine  to  the  deeper  parts  of  the  tissues.  I  proceed  by 
that  method  to  -the  root  of  the  tooth,  until  I  am  able,  in  a  short 
time,  to  reach  the  apex  of  the  tooth  and  remove  the  pulp.  I  might 
cite  one  case  that  I  had  two  or  three  years  ago.  A  patient  came  to 
me  from  a  distance  with  a  pulp  fully  exposed.  I  recognized  that  by 
treating  her  in  the  ordinary  way  with  arsenic  I  would  keep  her  in 
town  for  several  days.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  by  the  method 
mentioned,  I  not  only  removed  the  pulps  from  both  roots,  but  filled 
the  roots  with  oxychloride  of  zinc,  and  the  same  day  I  filled  the 
external  cavity  and  sent  the  patient  away.  Repeatedly  since  I  have 
done  the  same  thing.  In  a  number  of  instances,  however,  I  have 
felt  it  necessary  first  to  devitalize  a  portion  of  the  pulp  with  arsenic, 
making  but  one  application,  and  desensitizing  the  remainder  of 
the  pulp  by  instilling  cocaine  as  related.  Generally,  however,  I 
prefer  cataphoresis,  occupying  perhaps  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
process  of  desensitizing  the  entire  pulp. 

I  had  a  case  a  short  time  ago,  where  it  was  necessary  to  crown 
two  centrals,  two  laterals,  and  one  bicuspid.  In  this  case  the  pulps 
were  not  exposed,  but  the  teeth  had  been  abraded  very  nearly  to 
the  gum.  In  one  case  the  resistance  to  the  current  was  so  great 
that  only  one-fortieth  of  a  milliampere  of  current  was  passing. 
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The  surface  of  tlie  drntino  wax  .h4»  i-  -o,  on  account  of 

the  ahrasion,  that  afirr  trying  to  intr-  T  \^  to 

drill  pome  little  distance  l>elow  the  «ur...       ..  -  the 

application  of  cocaine  by  cataphonwi*.     In  lh«  ^     .j«l 

minutes  the  pulp  wa«  deM'ngitized  to  the  apex  of  the  root  and  re- 
moved. It  was  similar  in  each  of  the  other  caiica,  the  time  con- 
sumed being  about  fifteen  minutes.  In  no  caae  waa  there  anj  irri- 
tation whatever  from  the  current.  In  one  or  more  cmsca  it  waa 
found  that  the  pulp  was  not  nniwthetized  to  the  apex  of  the  root 
The  n'liiainin^  portion  was  then  ana»sthcti7*d  Kv  in.tltUtion,  by 
filling  the  pulp-chamber  with  cocaine  and  «  v  the  or- 

dinary' Swiss  broach  to  the  apex  of  the  root. 

I  l)elieve  that  in  the  three  caaea  which  Dr.  Zerfing  found  to 
resist  the  application  of  the  cocaine  by  pressure  I  should  at  once 
have  applicfl  the  cocaine  by  means  of  cataphoresis.  and  I  think  that 
I  should  certainly  in  a  fi>w  minutes  have  been  entirely  aocoaMfal 
in  producing  ann»stlu*sia. 

Pr.  James  Truman. — I  have  nothing  very  practicml  to  tay  on 
this  subject.  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  obaenration  of 
Bome  of  the  cases  in  the  clinic  of  the  Uniteriity  of  V  vanta, 

and   have  tried   the  e\  ^'If  several   luuc*   with 

varied  Hurre<s.      ThoM^  <  a-.  -  m  wn,.  .1  it  '  *     "       •  '--^    '  were 

those  in  which  arsrnic  would  probably  fn..  vhich 

the  pulps  were  exci's^ively  irritatiMl.     In  his  re|)ort  Dr.  /  o- 

tioneil  such  cases  as,  for  example,  pulp*nodule».  where  there  it 
almost  always  a  degree  of  inflammation.  I  do  not  know  whether 
in  his  experiments  he  has  tried  chloroform  instead  of  alcohol.  I 
would   suggest   the  .  »    to  him.      C*  '       '  rm.  it  MVIIM  to 

me.  would  give  a  l>eii.  .  ..  -  ..i  than  nlcoh'»V  '  ^  *"»*•*  "•»<  tried 

it.     Somrtinu'S   with  alcohol    I   could   ^  T*nl|>- 

chaml>er  and  get  U'vond  it.  but  beyond  that  waa  h 

required  rep«»ati*d  effort. 

I  have  mystdf  no  doubt  about  the  operation;    it  is  a  *  n- 

pie  one.  that  can  be  and  •  to  br  applir*!  in  piaor  of 

nrsrnir  in  nm  .^i.     I  .  i. ......  U  can  alwaya  »-  "-**   *Hit 

pn»l>ably  as  t>fi. ..  —  '»r-,.i.; 

Dr.  //nil/.— I  hn  t^ted  in  th-»  c  n 

of  the  pulps  without  the  aid  of  ar  r  aoine  Trara.  ^ 

natelv  in  my  hands  arsenic  haa  not  seemed  •  7 

results  that  manv  of  my  brother  y  **«.^  i*^»  *"^^  ^"  9^* 
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although  I  have  frequently  been  told  by  others  that  they  were  able 
to  kill  the  pulp  by  arsenic  without  any  pain  whatsoever.  The 
most  troublesome  pulps  were  those  in  which  congestion  had  been 
caused  by  pulp-nodules,  and  when  I  first  began  to  practise  I  found 
arsenic  unable  to  cope  successfully  with  this  condition.  I  later  on 
tried  cataphoresis,  but  the  method  which  I  had  used,  and  which  I 
now  use  very  frequently,  seems,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances, 
to  have  given  the  best  results.  I  drill  into  the  tooth  as  far  as  I  can 
without  giving  the  patient  too  much  pain,  and  then  fit  the  nozzle 
of  my  hypodermic  syringe  into  this  opening  by  means  of  a  packing 
of  rubber  dam,  so  that  when  I  inject  cocaine  solution  into  this  open- 
ing the  full  pressure  can  be  obtained.  While  the  patient  is  under 
the  influence  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  I  drill  through  into  the  pulp- 
chamber  and  inject  about  one  to  two  minims  of  a  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  cocaine  solution.  When  the  patient  recovers  consciousness 
the  pulp  is  usually  entirely  insensible.  I  make  another  injection, 
in  order  to  be  doubly  sure  of  absolute  anaesthesia;  then  I  open  the 
tooth  and  remove  the  pulp  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  have  done  this 
with  molars,  because  the  rapid  extirpation  and  removal  of  the  fila- 
ments of  pulps  in  the  roots  seemed  impossible  under  gas,  but  with 
the  centrals  and  laterals  and  cuspids,  and  even  the  first  and  second 
bicuspids,  I  have  found  the  rapid  extirpation  of  the  pulp  under  gas 
to  have  given  excellent  results.  It  has  only  been  within  the  last 
month  or  two  that  I  have  used  the  method  spoken  of  this  evening 
by  Dr.  Zerfing,  and  while  I  have  not  been  able  to  secure  absolute 
freedom  from  pain,  still  I  must  say  it  is  an  extremely  useful  method, 
and  one  which,  when  it  has  been  perfected,  will  give  as  good  results 
as  any  one  method  that  we  have  ever  had.  With  all  methods  there 
will  certainly  be  a  number  of  failures.  The  rhinologists  and  other 
specialists  of  the  medical  profession  who  use  cocaine  find  certain 
patients  for  whom  cocaine  is  inactive,  and  I  have  patients  for  whom 
I  have  injected  cocaine  into  the  pulp  with  pressure,  and  it  has  re- 
mained absolutely  unaffected  by  it,  although  the  patient  had  some 
slight  systemic  effects  from  the  cocaine,  showing  conclusively  that 
the  cocaine  had  entered  the  tissue. 

Dr.  Kay. — I  have  been  trying  this  method  for  some  time,  and 
when  I  used  alcohol  I  did  not  always  have  very  good  results,  but 
sometimes  I  did  have.  It  was  suggested  to  me  to  use  chloroform, 
and  since  then  I  have  been  using  chloroform  and  cocaine,  and  in 
every  case  I  have  been  able  to  take  the  pulp  out  absolutely  without 
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pain  and  in  mo«t  caw\«i  wiinin  i»u  iiui  ••  from  the  tUrtiog  oi  Um 
o|MTati()n,  which  I  think  in  quite  -. 

Dr.  (Jaytonl. — Ak)ut  two  ytu:  _  .  L-xpcrimcnted  with  thii 
method,  as  sold  in  the  West  as  a  secret.  It  was  only  a  short  tiiM 
after  that  an  o()i)ort unity  pn>ttented  itself  for  trying  it,  and  while 
I  did  ^et  the  pulp  out,  it  was  not  a  painless  ofieration  by  any  meuM, 
and  it  rcfjuired,  I  think,  three  appli 

The  next  case  was  pi-rhaps  more  -  /   »    i    . 

and  then  I  thou^dit  I  would  try  anotii<  . 
paper  dink  I  8har|K»ned  the  point  of  a  li  , 

as  I  could.  I  took  off  part  of  the  bevel,  so  that  the  point  of  the 
needle  would  not  have  to  be  inserte<l  deeply  under  the  pulp  before 
the  orifice  would  be  entirely  enibe<]de<l,  and  so  that  the  solutioo 
could  ^o  directly  into  the  pulp.  Ontv  in  a  while  I  find  a  cmse  where 
the  hypodermic  cannot  U?  im^erted  without  any  prerious  applies 
tion.  In  such  cane  I  make  the  application  of  cm^inr  And  alcohol, 
and  that  will,  as  in  ever}*  case  1  thus  far  have  had,  ;lp 

sufficiently  to  insert  the  point  of  the  nivdlr.  I  find  it  a  very  eeey 
matter  to  inject  the  cocaine  into  the  pulp.  I  think  it  will  be  tbt 
experience  of  all  those  who  try  it  tliat  ■  will  |K>netrate  the 

pulp  with  very  much  lens  force  than  u    wiii   '    '    '~:ite  the  gum 

tissue,  and  the  solution  I  use  is  the  on.-  f..r  w) ..tu.v.*  we  are 

indebted  to  Dr.   11  uey, ^-cocaine  hy-.  • ,  ten  ..  .    car- 

bolic acid,  ten  grains;  atropia,  one-fifth  grain;  ten  nw  •  of 
one  per  cent,  nitroglycerin  solution;   water,  two  fl-  i^    Thia 

solution  I  find  is  almost  |)erfection  in  the  way  of  a  IucaI  aiUMthrtic. 
I  inject  it  into  the  gums  and  '  >t>r  I  hit  '  '  •'aatoo  to  uae 
(MX'aine,  and  never  yet  have  1  ..^.         v   ;n...  iK..  .-,>.  a;„^ 

either  slou^hin^  of  the  gums,  {>  i 

cases  whert?  teeth  are  cut  off  for  crowns,  if  nnr  htisitatet  to  drivv  ta 
the  orange-wiKxl  stick,  the  nee  of  the  can  fery  easily  be 

brought  into  piny.     Insi'rt  the  point  of  tl 

the  tooth  has  Uvn  .  .  ami  i  a  oc  uo  uvumc 

in  extirpation.     In  «m  i\  .  m»  I  ha\  the  Meaie  lilt 

pulp  has  Uvn   n-movetl   y  /ind   I  '  tt   rrrr  modi 

better  than  the  use  of  ar-  if  th«  f  the 

ntHHllo  should  cauw  |>ain.     In  using  arwnic  you  ate  W 

to  have  a  severe  toothache  in  a  of  houn.  ^ 

riemx}  goes,  if  you  »l  of  the  dc«u:«  i&«  juu  caA 

always  get  the  pulp  out  wiuiuui  much  pain. 
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Dr.  Huey. — That  formula  ought  to  have  quotations  around  it. 
It  is  a  published  formula  which  I  repeated. 

I)i\  Jeffries. — I  fortunately  do  not  treat  many  pulps,  and  I 
have  not  had  a  very  extended  experience  with  the  use  of  cocaine, 
except  that  had  some  months  or  a  year  ago,  with  the  aid  of  cata- 
phoresis.  which  I  have  largely  abandoned,  because  of  want  of  suc- 
cess with  it,  which  is  perhaps  due  to  my  inability  to  use  it  properly. 
I  have  extracted,  however,  without  pain  in  a  few  cases  with  the  aid 
of  the  cataphoretic  current  and  cocaine,  but  my  experience  is  not 
very  extended  in  that  line.  I  still  rely  more  upon  arsenic  than 
upon  cocaine. 

Dr.  Jameson. — I  have  had  very  little  experience  in  the  use  of 
cocaine,  except  with  the  aid  of  cataphoresis,  which  generally  proves 
satisfactory,  if  we  take  the  time  for  it.  I  almost  always  use  arsenic, 
and  I  very  seldom  have  a  patient  complain  of  any  pain.  I  make  my 
application,  see  my  patient  the  next  day,  remove  the  application, 
and  make  a  second.  I  have  learned  by  experience  not  to  apply 
arsenic,  however,  to  a  pulp  that  is  inflamed.  If  a  patient  comes  to 
me  with  a  pulp  exposed  and  inflamed,  I  first  soothe  the  pulp,  even 
if  it  take  two  or  three  days,  and  after  that  I  apply  my  arsenic.  If 
properly  sealed,  my  experience  is  that  there  is  little  or  no  pain. 
When  I  have  occasion  to  destroy  a  pulp  that  has  not  been  exposed, 
I  expose  it  with  a  drill  and  make  my  application,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  the  patients  say  that  they  have  had  any  pain  with  the 
application.  That  does  not  agree  with  the  experience  of  Dr.  Zer- 
fing  and  a  great  many  others,  but  that  is  my  experience.  I  always 
see  the  patient  the  following  day,  and  if  necessary  make  a  second 
application. 

Dr.  Register. — The  paper  we  have  listened  to  this  evening  is 
one  that  will  probably  cause  a  great  many  to  investigate  the  subject 
much  more  thoroughly  than  heretofore.  We  should  remember  that 
we  get  a  complete  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  pulp.  In 
the  application  of  arsenic,  the  reason  we  get  pain  is  because  we 
produce  pressure,  which  may  produce  stasis  of  the  circulation  in 
the  blood-vessels  while  the  nerve  circuit  is  still  open.  The  only 
way  to  reduce  pain  in  a  condition  of  this  kind  is  to  resort  to  force 
of  some  character,  or  to  wait  until  the  neurotic  energy  is  lost.  I 
have  had  some  little  experience  with  the  use  of  cocaine,  both  by 
cataphoresis  and  by  forcing  it  into  dentine  and  into  pulps  of  teeth. 
I  have  used  it  in  four  solutions,  all  of  which  I  can  depend  on, — 
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one  with  alcohol,  one  with  chloroform,  onr  with  alcohol  ftnil  rhlnro- 
form  mixed,  and  one  with  fifty-per  cent  :i  of  lu  .<L 

Cocaine  mixes  with  all  of  the«e  solutions  Tcry  bcautifuUjr.  With 
fifty  {)er  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  it  makes  a  very  oily-looking  mu<- 
turo  and  is  one  of  the  best  means  I  know  of  for  the  red'  of 

hyjKTsensitive  dentine.  The  sulphuric  arid  and  ita  effects  tiiQaid 
be  removed  Ix'forc  filling.  Of  the  M>lutions  for  pulp  remoral,  I 
prefer  the  alcohol.  I  have  in  all  caM^  succeeded  in  remortng  Um 
pulp  at  the  name  sitting,  but  always  have  produced  lome  pain.  lo 
the  application  of  arsenic,  the  circulation  in  the  tooth  ii  sufpOMM; 
and  you  can  get  no  further  influence  of  any  medicinal  agent  by 
simplo  contnrt  otlior  than  through  a  soaking-in  infloenoe,  which  it 
very  hlow.  In  those  casi>i«  I  liave  used  with  sucoeia  a  terentj-five 
per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  t^ilver.  I  hold  it  againat  the  exposed 
portions  for  perhap.s  a  fraction  of  a  minute,  and  aa  it  ia  a  very 
strong  coagulant  of  albumin,  it  will  enter  the  pulp  for  quite  a 
distance.  You  can  now  insert  the  point  of  a  hypodermic  syringe 
loaded  with  cocaine  solution  and  complete  the  operation  nndtf 
local  amrsthi^Hia. 

Dr.  T.  v.  Smith. — I  have  on  rp««>r.!  fuinfv  i  ji.*.-.  In  which  I 
have  devitalized  the  pulp  by  meaiiii  ••  .re,  and  I 

have  found  that  the  age  ban  something  to  do  with  it;  at  least,  eQch 
ia  my  experience.  In  patients  from  twelve  to  fifteen  ycari  of  age, 
the  pressure  hiius  to  cause  more  |)ain,  and  in  >e  out  of  the 

twenty  I  could  not  obtain  aniFstheitia  on  account  ui  iiie  gfMt  pain 
from  prcHsure.  In  that  case  I  uso<l  anM*nir,  and  on  opening  into 
that  pulp  I  found  the  pulp-canal  wns  .nnt.  \atj>  aX  th.-  foramen; 
it  bled  considerably.     In  the  other  y  wrrt  be- 

tween fourteen  and  st'venteon  ;  in  all  of  theso  tl  rv  smaa- 

tion  than  in  the  other  caiM*s.  but  bc\vond  that  agv  i  found  thcrv  waa 
very  little  or  no  sen.tation  whatever  upon  prrMurv  or  upon  remoTal 
of  tin*  pulp. 

There  must  be  a  goo<l  exposure,  and  ■^^  ^t.**.!  ti^ti.f  fi^  eleArad 
away.     There  must  l»e  no  ht^morrhagt*   ••  -^m  la  In 

progress.     In  one  case  I  had  of  a  molar,  therv  was  .t  at* 

poaure  at  the  anterior  conui,  and  by  thrw  »  half  of 

preasure  with  ro^'nine  in  a«  <*f 

spunk.  I  succeeded  in  anitnctiiing  loai  ;  y  asu  tm 

removing  it. 

T  (iii\.>  tnlon  a  ]\ti\i^  cocaine  hvdroehlorate  a  i  A 
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little  water  in  order  to  make  a  thick  paste.  I  placed  a  small  par- 
ticle of  this  paste  over  the  exposure,  saturated  a  piece  of  spunk  with 
acetic  ether,  and  applied  this  over  the  cocaine  paste.  Then,  with 
soft  vulcanizable  rubber  placed  over  the  entire  floor  of  the  cavity, 
I  made  pressure  with  an  instrument  a  little  smaller  than  the 
opening  of  the  cavity.  For  the  anterior  single-rooted  tooth  a 
pressure  of  about  two  minutes  was  sufficient;  for  a  molar  tooth, 
three  and  a  half  or  four  minutes.  The  hemorrhage  seemed  to  be 
very  slight,  with  the  exception  of  one  case,  where  the  blood  spurted 
from  the  canal  quite  freely.  That  was  stopped  with  a  little  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  pyrozone  on  cotton.  The  after-results  in  all  cases 
have  been  very  satisfactory.  Where  I  have  been  compelled  to,  I 
have  filled  the  root  and  crown  at  the  same  sitting,  with  good  results. 
Dr.  William  Trueman. — The  question  before  us  to-night  is 
whether  it  is  better  to  extirpate  a  live  pulp  wholly  or  partially  anaes- 
thetized, or  one  that  has  been  devitalized  and  has  severed  its  con- 
nection with  the  surrounding  tissues.  Is  the  danger  of  the  devital- 
izing agent  passing  beyond  the  apex  of  the  root  greater  than  that 
caused  by  leaving  some  portions  of  the  tissue  in  the  pulp-cavity, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  thoroughly  removing  from  it  a  pulp 
that  still  retains  its  normal  connection  with  normal  tissue?  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  pulp  is  not  a  mere  occupant  of  the  pulp- 
chamber,  but  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  tubules  and 
apical  tissues,  and  that  upon  devitalization  these  connections  are 
severed,  and  it  is  possible  thoroughly  to  remove  the  pulp.  Now, 
can  we  do  it  when  the  pulp  is  in  a  normal  condition?  The  possi- 
bility of  doing  it  practically  painlessly  has  been  from  time  to  time 
demonstrated.  I  have  done  it  frequently,  and  I  have  known  others 
who  have.  Many  years  ago  a  professional  acquaintance  said  to 
me  that  he  never  used  arsenic.  He  turned  a  little  bur  at  the  end 
of  a  Williamson  broach,  and  when  he  reached  the  apex  with  it  he 
cut  off  the  pulp  and  removed  it  without,  as  he  said,  any  more  pain 
than  ordinarily  given  by  arsenic.  As  time  went  on  quite  a  number 
of  his  patients  came  to  me,  and  I  was  interested  in  getting  their 
side  of  the  story,  which  thoroughly  coincided  with  what  he  told  me. 
But  the  real  question,  everything  considered,  is  whether  it  has  any 
decided  advantages  over  the  devitalizing  of  the  organ  before  it  is 
removed.  Many  years  ago  I  attempted  to  treat  a  pulp,  and  was  not 
successful  in  ob  tun  ding  sensibility.  The  patient  called  on  Dr. 
Thomas  to  have  the  tooth  removed.     He  recognized  that  it  was  a 
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valuable  tcK>th,  and  «ugg«wttHl  pulf>-4>xtirpation  under  gM,  vhicfa 
wa»  accornplijilHMJ.  Hf  writ  tlu*  imtimt  back  to  mc.  So  i^r  «• 
could  Ix?  ftocn.  the  pulp  wnii  thonnij^hly  extirpatc<l  and  the  canal 
filled  with  a  little  cotton  and  crei>i»ote;  but  Mill  the  patient  coo* 
tinned  to  HufTcr  pain,  and  I  wan  unable  to  relievo  it.  He  piMfd 
into  the  hnnd.H  of  a  friend  of  mine,  and  finally  tliat  tooth  wai  ex- 
tracted. We  8Up|Kwed  that  a  little  portion  of  the  br"<«'^>  f^nd  piwrd 
into  the  a|)ex.  and  we  expected  to  find  it  there,  hi.  >  vat  not 
the  cane.  The  tooth  wai*  tolerated  for  a  rear,  and  was  •  constant 
source  of  annoyance,  with  no  apparent  reaiton  for  the  extreme  sen- 
sitiveness. The  same  thing  has  hap{M'ne<l  under  cataphoresis,  as 
relat(>d  at  the  last  me<'ting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Dental  So- 
ciety.   It  is  a  ninny-.**ided  question.  •• -^   -m**  which  ' "—  ~   »  --'  Sit 

of  experimentation  U^fon*  we  can  <i  i(M>n  an;  all 

cases,  though  meanwhile  each  may  have  its  place.    I  think  the  essay- 
ist should   Ik*  commendinl   for  his  experiments  and  thanked   for 
having  brought  this  subject  U'fore  us  this  evening. 

Dr.  Schamberg. — The  discussion  has  I-  :   into 

my  mincl  as  to  whether  annwthesia  is  entin  ij.   m  i.-  i.  -  ne, 

or  whetluT  it  is  due  to  pressure.     In  the  first  pbi' ••   »^  in 

of  cocaine  may  allow  for  a  certain  amount  of  v  ;*»o 

press  upon  a  vascular  part,  enclosed  in  a  bony  cavity,  you  will  im- 
pede the  circulation,  and  I  doubt  if  any  cocaine  is  sbsorfasd  after 
pressure  has  once  been  applie<l.     I  do  not  think  that  sufRctent  co- 
caine can  b<»  taken  up  by  f'         '|»  to  th  *  ly  amesthetiae  it  l>y 
simple  contact.    .After  j>r.                 ••—  T  i-ti-^.-  Oi^  anss- 
thesia  to  be  due  to  tenij-rir.    j'  h  per* 
mits  the  extraction  of  the  pulp.     If  that  be  true,  it  is  probably  a 
l)etter  metho<l  than  the  injivtion  of  cocaine  dinx-tly  into  \ht  pulp. 
bi»caus4'.  as  •"             d.  a  certain  am«tunt  of  cocaine  can  ^ 
beyond  the  ajn  \  i>f  the  n^                               * '     »«n>«^  »•  trut 
application  of  a-                ^                                      -v   rradth 
tissues,  and  if  i.....    .                                                     •  th<»  d- 

of  a|)ical  tiH^ue  will  n.r  1  -.  therrforr,  thai 

any  metho<l  which  allows  for  the  cxtraHinn  of  the  pulp,  and  &B  aa 
normal  a  c«»n»lition  as  the  use  of  a- 

which  will  l>e  taken  up  b>    t  «he  meinou  in*t 

slu»uld  Im'  n'  The  mrtn  -?  wwn  «••  bas  carrM  oal 

untler  nitr  •  •-   •  ^•••^  ^ilinir^!.!. 

f)r    \  :4V  of  an  tnslitv- 
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tion  close  to  the  city,  where  I  have  a  large  number  of  people  to 
look  after.  I  have  used  this  pressure  method  for  the  last  year, 
while  going  over  the  district,  and  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it. 
I  go  there  once  a  week,  and  could  not  possibly  use  arsenic  unless  I 
could  see  the  patient  within  a  short  time.  Sometimes  the  pulp  will 
come  out  without  the  blood  being  compressed  out  of  it,  and  after 
removal,  in  some  cases,  there  is  excessive  hemorrhage.  This  is 
stopped  by  pyrozone  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  canal  filled  with 
oxychloride  or  gutta-percha. 

The  President. — Dr.  Zerfing,  will  you  close  the  discussion? 

Dr.  Zerfing. — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  in  particular 
to  add.  All  of  the  failures  were  in  young  patients.  I  do  not  know 
that  advanced  age  would  be  any  factor  against  the  success  of  the 
treatment.  I  have  not  found  it  so.  I  have  not  tried  chloroform 
in  place  of  alcohol,  but  from  the  experiences  here  given  it  seems 
to  be  successful. 

As  to  the  precise  time  required  for  the  anterior  or  posterior 
teeth,  I  would  say  that  I  have  found  the  time  would  vary  from  half 
a  minute  to  five,  six,  eight,  or  ten  minutes  in  either  anterior  or 
posterior  teeth.  Some  anterior  teeth  require  from  five  to  ten  min- 
utes sometimes,  but  it  is  not  the  average.  I  think  the  average 
time  is  two  to  three  minutes. 

If  in  devitalizing  pulps  they  would  be  affected  by  the  arsenic 
just  to  the  apex,  all  would  be  well,  but  if  it  goes  beyond,  we  all 
know  what  may  result. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  the 

paper  was  received. 

Otto  E.  Inglis, 

Editor  Academy  of  Stomatology. 


NEW  JEESEY  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

The  thirtieth  annual  session  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Dental 
Society  convened  at  Asbury  Park,  July  18,  1900.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Truex,  of  Free- 
hold, shortly  after  eleven  o'clock.  His  address  was  a  model  in  its 
way, — short,  well  worded,  and  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  He 
invoked  the  thankfulness  of  the  society  that  death  had  not  invaded 
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their  rankH  (liinn;;  tin-  jia-l  v«ur.     il  •'!.  .i-  ;i  ;;...-  .:  i   .. 

event,  the  orpini/ntion  of  n  h^al  f  .  •      -.j  |,^f.  ^i 

the  State.     Me  th^n,  in  a  few  wor«l-,  ;  ^      ^    -.ei  of  thtf 

Society,  and  Huj:pf.te(l  how  they  could  be  bent  ftttainod  at  the  pres- 
ent BOHflion.  He  reniindt>d  the  memben  that  they  owed  a  duty  to 
themHclves,  to  the  State,  and  to  the  profcAnion  at  large.  It  waa  the 
privilege  of  each  to  do  -  '  uj^  for  thr  p*?        '  *    if  all  an  well 

an  to  profit  liy  tlint  whi<  n  ..m.  rt*  might  do.     ii  -   i...   ^^  ijj^ 

State,  and  should  Ik*  their  pride,  to  keep  t!i.  i-    -  »••?! 

to  the  fore  in  the  progrei***  the  pr«>feMiion  u 
duty  to  the  profeKj<ion  to  tee  to  it  that  the  Mnnion  added  - 
worth  the  adding  to  dental  Hcience.     At  a  matter  demanding  at- 
tention, he  Htatcnl  that  he  had   r-         '     been   '  iwarv  of  the 
fact  that  the  nn-nilM'n*  of  the  dentm  j.r"!''  --i  ■  '  -    -   were 
not  exenip(«d   from  jury  duty.     Thi-    '  •^-ive 
their  earnest  attention.     They  were  •  ;t» 
aa  much  con8id«>ration  in  thit  respect  at  did  the  n. 
and  he  urged  that  prompt  meatureti  thou  Id  be  taken  to  br 
about.     Tlie  addren*  wan  eonfine<l  cloudy  to  local  •  ta 
BUggewtionH,    frw   and   term*,   will   probably   go   farmer   ixiAn   loty 
would  if  ol)s<ured  by  a  verlxMH*  oratorical  display. 

The  afternoon  waM  given  up  to  tight -Mi'ing.  the  aocietT  coo* 
vening  for  the  evening  ti*tf<ion  at  eight  o'clock.  I>r.  H.  B.  Tilettoo, 
of  Ix)uiHville,  Ky.,  read  an  inten*tting  ftafier  U|>on  non-coheciTo 
gold.  He  had,  he  ttated^  no  new  ideat  to  present  upon  to  trit«*  a 
Fu!)jiMt.      Hit  only  object   in   pr-  waa  to  keep 

befon*  the  profeft^ion  an  exc«dlent  *    ^^^^emcd  to 

have  Im-^mi,  by  a  large  numlier  of   .  i^»atfs1  to 

unmerited  oblivion.     Itt  pn*t«*nrative  fu  iq 

ielcvt4Ml  eavitiet.  could   not   be  gain  thrr  bo 

•cientiHcally  explaine<l.     Dr.  Miller,  it  it  true,  had  fo 
1  limitinl  time  non-cob-  Mo  have  a  tr-  v- 

fluence  u|M>n  giTm  gnrntn.  jui  >••'  *  *        '     •  tniMi  .  %ri«ii«tr«| 

wat  thit  virtue,  it  •    "'•'  i.r.r  ..!..,,       ft.-  «t. 

tributed  itt  tliHU-.-  <*• 

tion  nimott  uni\<  t" 

pe<lient  to  teach  the  Uio  of  non 

While  itt  employment  -hI  m»  marr  «  •( 

ef>lH»tive  gnld.   the   !■    '  ^     •  ' 

widely.     The  filling  «m   h  iH»iiji    *••••  i^.tn-..^   ^-^ 


"f»t        %vm    99* 
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most  careful  and  accurate  attention  to  every  minute  detail  from 
beginning  to  end;  each  particular  piece  must  be  placed  and  im- 
movably held  where  it  is  intended  to  remain,  and  its  condensation 
effected  at  once;  while  the  adaptation  to  the  walls  of  cavities 
requires  a  precision  of  manipulation  and  an  intensity  of  applica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  operator  which  but  few,  he  believed,  were 
capable  of.  For  these  reasons  the  teaching  of  the  use  of  cohesive 
gold  afforded  splendid  manual  training  for  the  student,  and  a 
cultivation  of  that  precision  of  technique  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  successful  practice  of  dentistry.  One  who  has  become  profi- 
cient and  skilful  in  the  use  of  cohesive  gold-foil  will  very  readily 
acquire  the  methods  employed  in  working  non-cohesive,  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  for  one  trained  to  the  use  of  the  latter  to  successfully 
manipulate  the  former.  He  suggested  that  the  use  of  non-cohesive 
gold  should  be  taught,  and  its  use  in  such  cavities  as  especially  call 
for  it  encouraged  in  the  college  clinics  during  the  later  part  of  the 
term.  He  then  proceeded  to  describe  his  methods  of  using  it  in 
various  cavities.  While  nothing  especially  new  was  brought  out  by 
the  paper  or  its  discussion,  nevertheless  it  was  well  calculated  to 
do  what  the  essayist  desired, — to  keep  before  the  profession  the 
time-saving,  the  labor,  and  tooth-saving  qualities  of  non-cohesive 
gold-foil. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Fosheim,  of  New  York,  followed  with  a  paper  upon 
"  The  Combination  of  Oxyphosphate  Cement  with  Gold  and  Amal- 
gam Fillings.''  In  this  paper  I  noted  nothing  especially  new. 
He  advocated  the  use  of  cement  as  a  lining  to  the  cavity,  usually 
placing  the  metallic  filling  while  the  cement  is  still  soft,  in  some 
cases  utilizing  its  adhesiveness  to  assist  in  retaining  the  filling. 
The  possibility  of  pulp  injury  from  the  presence  of  the  cement 
was  touched  upon.  Judiciously  used,  he  did  not  consider  this  an 
important  factor,  and  suggested  that  in  many  cases  of  pulp  injury 
reported,  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  cement,  other  and  more  plausi- 
ble causes  were  frequently  present. 

Thursday  Morning,  July  19. — Eugene  Underhill,  M.D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Eyes  and  Teeth :  Some 
Concomitant  Pathological  Changes."  The  title  carried  one  back 
a  century  or  two  when  books  with  that  title  were  rather  common, 
especially  among  the  Germans.  The  later  clause  of  the  title  to 
the  paper  gave  it  a  more  modern  sound.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  a  new  subject,  but  was  handled  by  Dr.  Underhill  on  some- 
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what  new  lines.  His  main  purpose  was  to  show  bow  the  dentisi  and 
the  cxruliHt,  hy  cloflely  obsenrin^  tymptoms  oonstantlj  before  them, 
could  Ix;  helpful  to  each  other  and  more  helpful  to  tbeir  patientJL 
He  detK.'ribed  many  dim>rder8  of  the  teeth  that  manifest  themselTes 
by  eymptoniM  which  bring  the  patient  to  the  oculint,  and  others  of 
the  eye  thnt   are   firnt   manife>»t<'d   by   -  '        1   by   the 

patient  to  dental  territory.     He  explain*. i  i,i  «.,,,.  •*      -rhy 

and  the  wherefore  of  thin,  and  the  ini})ortaniv  i.f  ..ujt 

and  the  oculist  recognizing  the  true  import  of  •  T«*nil  rondi- 

tiouH.     He  especially  impreiM«ed  its  importance  in  esta'  /  that 

degree  of  confidence  Ijetwcen  patient  and  oculiiit  or  al 

to  0  M  "  il  practict\  suggesting  that,  were  an  «►•  4, 

an<l  hi.  an*  I  an  exantination.  pronounctKl  the  ca^ 
or  a  dentist  consulted,  and,  at  once  recor"'''" 
of  affairs,  refernnl  the  patient  to  an  i**  ;• 

diagnosis  proving  corn^ct,  the  confidence,  the  reputation  thus  ao- 
quinMl  in  a  single  instance  might  lay  the  foundation  for  a  largv 
and  lucrative  practice.     He  described  at  some  length  rns  of 

suppoH'd  eye  trouble  of  dental  origin;   of  »•'  .;  iroable 

originating  within  the  ix'ulist'-    ' •••  •    "  'fe»«a  closelj 

simulating  one  or  the  other.  h  shoald  be 

referriKl  to  the  physician.     He  laid  •  upon  the  more 

pronounce<l  dilTerentiating  signs  the  reel  origin  of  the 

trouble;    and   urgetl   that   by  cl«'  rvation.  with  these  ee  % 

guide,  the  more  subtile,  but  ye!   nmrv  crs  eech 

must  leani  for  himsiOf  \h*  studitnl  at  '  -    '      An 

important  part  of  hi-  i>'>>xr  was  tlui?  ^'noiie 

of   malignant  grou ;  1   the  lii  i^  .  •  geeo 

about  the  eyes.     He  urginl  that  the  importance  of  th  *  wms 

suflicient  incentive  for  a  dentist  to  be,  to  far  as  knowinjt  and  brtng 
keenly  alive  to  the  meaning  of  th*  arr  so  '\f 

and  e^uistantly  iM-fure  him  an*  o--  »    -     ^  ^, 

and  on  the  ^.■r• r. ...... I    1 r ..  .1 

an  oculist  sic  ' 

conversant  with  general  mt«<licine  to  li  -4 

■t  its  s«*at  from  one  rrtb^tcMl.  an«l  t«>  know  \.  I  for 

its  relief  a  dentist,  an  oculist,  or  a  gmeral  pm 

h  was  an  •       " 
it  shall  In*  pit!  Ml      • 

so    fn'tiuenth         ,  ^  -   ^    t«»   >•>  ai.ir^ 
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humorous  suggestions.  Within  bounds,  this  is,  of  course,  allowable ; 
it  is,  indeed,  when  tactfully  done,  useful  to  emphasize  or  clinch 
an  idea.  When,  however,  these  breaks  occur  frequently,  as  it  did  in 
this  case,  and  at  times  inappropriate,  it  is  undignified;  it  breaks 
the  thread  of  the  discourse  and  distracts  the  attention  of  the 
audience. 

This  was  followed  by  what  may  be  termed  a  lecture,  by  Thomas 
C.  Stellwagon,  Jr.,  D.D.S.,  of  Philadelphia,  upon  "The  Blood.'' 
It  was  extempore;  it  would  have  been  far  more  impressive  had  it 
first  been  committed  to  writing  and  read.  The  hesitancy,  now  and 
again  going  back  to  take  up  a  forgotten  thought,  or  to  add  an 
overlooked  explanation,  not  only  wastes  time,  but  tends  to  the 
listeners  losing  the  connection  of  ideas.  He  illustrated  his  remarks 
by  several  diagrams,  and  had  in  addition  a  number  of  microscopic 
slides  conveniently  arranged  under  microscopes.  To  a  large  audi- 
ence, especially  when  the  opportunity  is  given  at  the  close  of  a  ses- 
sion protracted  beyond  their  usual  dining  hour,  the  attempt  to 
show  specimens  under  a  microscope  requiring  delicate  adjustment 
by  each  observer  will  always  prove  a  failure.  Now  that  the  micro- 
scopic field  can  be  so  accurately  photographed,  and  by  the  same 
art  duplicated,  or  shown  upon  a  screen  visible  to  all  at  the  same 
time,  the  instrument  itself  may  well  be  relegated  to  the  laboratory. 
It  has  ceased  to  be  the  novelty  it  once  was,  and  its  revelations  no 
longer  require  for  their  delineation  an  artist's  pencil,  with  its 
coarseness  and  its  unavoidable  personal  equation. 

The  doctor  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  blood,  and  his  re- 
marks were,  no  doubt,  a  surprise  to  many.  We  learned  that  red 
and  white  corpuscles  were  not  the  only  bodies  floating  in  this  im- 
portant fluid,  nor  were  they  the  simple  things  they  were  supposed 
to  be  in  our  school-boy  days.  We  learned  from  him  also  that 
modern  science  had  in  this,  as  in  other  lines  of  investigation,  by 
its  increasingly  accurate  and  far-reaching  methods  of  research, 
dispelled  many  illusions  of  the  past.  He  stated,  at  some  length, 
the  more  recent  theories  regarding  the  origin  of  the  various  bodies 
found  in  the  blood;  their  significance,  and  the  diagnostic  value  of 
the  changes  in  relative  number,  size,  and  form  of  those  usually 
there  found,  and  the  pathological  significance  of  unusual  bodies, 
or  those  only  occasionally  met  with.  He  dwelt  especially  on  the 
importance  of  these  matters  in  the  early  recognition  of  impending 
or  established  pathological   conditions;    at  times  these  may  be 
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noted  early  onough,  he  Ftatod,  t"  ■^^^^*  ..••  '"ntrol  leiioni  that  b^ 
come  very  serious  )>efore  W\i\^  ••  ifect    He  fpoka  alio 

of  the  role  the  hloo<l  playo<l  in  H<»me  fomiA  of  gpnn*€auj«d  dU- 
ordors ;  and  of  its  reflation  in  varioun  ways  to  germ  pathology  and 
genn  therapeutics.  To  nin>  not  thoroughly  conTorMint  with  the 
subject  it  in  exc<*<'din^ly  ditlicult  to  make  a  ^       '  digest  or 

resume  of  a  le<ture  like  thin.  It  is  well  worth  (""imh^  up,  when  it 
Hhnll  l)e  pu)>li7«hed,  for  it**  vnliir  im  an  »'j"/<o<>'  of  ii!»  f.»-.!ati'  irleae 
upon  an  im|)ortant  subject. 

ThJH  was  followed  by  an  interesting  event.  Some  monthf  ago, 
as  the  renders  of  this  journal  will  no  doubt  remember,  Wferal 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Dental  S<K-irty,  who  were  alio 
menilHTs  of  the  Dental  Prnteetive  Asi«ociation.  (^>mpottnded  with 
the  International  Tooth  Crown  Company  for  infriDgementit,  or 
allege<l  infrinp'nirnts,  of  their  patents.  Thi.n  \%h\  to  a  murh-t<vbe> 
regretted  acrimonious  ventilation  of  opinions  in  the  dental  jour- 
nals, during  which  the  motives  of  the  gentlemen  who  cot  1«h!, 
and  Dr.  Grouse's  mnnngement  of  and  Hdelitj  to  the  l*rv»i«ctiTe 
Association,  were  calliMl  in  (|ue)ition.  Th<Me  who  penonally  knew 
the  gentlemen,  and  also  knew  Dr.  Cnnise,  felt  Terr  sore  that,  not- 
withstanding lH)th  sides  Mvmingly  had  LToundn  for  complaint,  it 
was  a  matter  that  would  speedily  ch.i  ci>mpleiion  when  prop- 
erly understood.  Dr.  Grouse  was  present  at  the  mi^i^ting  the  ereo- 
ing  liefon*,  and  asked  that  opi>ortunity  be  afforded  to  clear  tht 
matter  up.  The  timt>  ap  •!  was  f'  '  -o  of  thi*  momin^'a 
session.     When  the  time  .u         '   T>r.  k  i.         '    \  the  door.     He 

gave  a  detai!e<l  account  of  th"     ^ns  of  h.        -.  h  liad  h«»n  calI«H! 

in  question,  and  in  an  explanator)'  mood  took  up  o: 
aspersions  which  had  Invn  cast  Ufmn  his  motive*  and  his 
ment  of  the  Protwlive  A-  n,  esjiwiallT  those  which  had 

assigned  as  excuse's  for  li- 
Association.     lie  aske<l  to  in- 
made   clear,   and    pnunptly 
Having'  f^nen  his  Mtle  of  th« 

wen*  pre.Miit,  would  give  theirs,  that  they  might.  m\ 
together,  face  to  faiv,  clear  the  matter  np.    The  al- 
and so  ^< 

and  \\i  t •  iir  ««.• 

who  ha.l  1..  'nt  t.'  t»^ 

ciation.     1  .•.. -   u  •  , *  ;• 
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are  circumstances  under  which  men  feel  impelled  in  their  own 
defence  to  lay  bare  to  their  fellows  in  some  measure  their  private 
affairs;  when  they  have  so  done  and  made  good  their  cause,  is  it 
not  sufficient  to  publish  this  result  alone  ?  There  was,  in  each  case, 
special  or  personal  reasons  which,  at  the  time  they  made  their 
settlement  with  the  Tooth  Crown  Company,  left  them  but  little 
choice,  and  made  that  course  the  wisest  for  them  to  follow.  Their 
explanation  was  quite  as  satisfactory  as  was  that  of  Dr.  Crouse. 
The  incident  may  be  considered  closed ;  it  was — as  the  editor  of  the 
International  Dental  Journal  suggested  at  the  time,  when 
commenting  upon  it,  it  would  probably  prove — a  misunderstanding 
and  nothing  more.  A  little  calm  correspondence,  and  a  little  less 
haste  in  rushing  into  print,  would  have  saved  all  the  unpleasant- 
ness and  the  humiliation  of  placing  on  record,  for  future  genera- 
tions to  read,  another  unethical  chapter  in  our  periodical  literature 
that  can  never  he  Plotted  out. 

The  afternoon  was  set  apart  for  clinics.  Dr.  W.  A.  Capon,  of 
Philadelphia,  illustrated  a  method  of  anchoring  porcelain  sections 
(inlays)  with  platinum  wire,  insuring  thereby  a  more  secure  hold 
in  the  cement.  He  was  surrounded  all  the  afternoon  by  a  crowd 
of  attentive  observers. 

Dr.  George  Evans,  of  New  York,  demonstrated,  with  speci- 
mens, a  method  of  facing  metallic  shell  crowns  with  porcelain, — 
a  method  he  has  published,  and  which  is  perhaps  well  known.  I 
was  not  impressed  with  its  value.  The  porcelain  facing  is  neces- 
sarilly  frail,  and  upon  bicuspid  teeth  has  no  protection  from  the 
stress  of  occlusion.  In  such  cases  the  inlay  method  has  decided 
advantages.  A  very  small  surface  of  porcelain  is  all  that  is  needed, 
and  that  can  be  so  placed  as  to  be  perfectly  protected.  The  edges 
of  the  porcelain  in  the  specimens  Dr.  Evans  exhibited  were  very 
thin,  and  did  not  present  a  smooth  and  even  outline. 

The  other  clinics  were  of  minor  importance. 

The  exhibitors  made  a  very  creditable  display.  This  has  been 
of  late  years  made  a  notable  feature  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Society  meetings,  and  an  instructive  one.  The  large  room  of  the 
Auditorium  is  an  ideal  place  for  the  purpose.  It  is  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  all,  and  as  they  are  spread  out,  side  by  side, 
ample  opportunity  is  afforded  to  see  all  they  have  to  show,  and  to 
compare  similar  manufactures,  one  with  another.  This  has  tended, 
I  am  impressed,  to  restrain  to  a  great  extent  the  trade  features. 
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The  attenrlantM  art*  thon?  more  an  exhihiton  than  ma  KATr-€m«m ;  thtfj 
teem  more  anxious  to  show  their  gonds  than  to  tomefiw 

It  is  impiJBsible,  with  the  space  at  command,  to  ereo  oanM  the  firms 
n'presented,  much  Iohm  to  detMTitN?  their  exhibitii.     The  Weber  (• 
tain  Hpittoon,  with  a  {xircvlain  lx>wl,  for  neatncM  and  • 
d«"wn'e«  especial   mentirin.     An  electric  throat  and  mouiti   iigui, 
made  by  the  Unique  Klcctric  Ikvict?  Compj'"--    ..f  V.-.*  V..r|c^  cofi* 
inf^,  complete,  with  battery,  five  dollars  ai.  \yt  iDOtl 

compact  arrangement  I  have  yet  h-^'U.    The  light  was  Terj  bright, 
with  less  than  the  usual  heat.     William  Denicer,  of  DorctmtT, 
MasH.,  exhibited  an  outfit  for  quickly  funning  ca-. 
te<.'th,  costing  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.     It  f! 
tools  fitting  to  the  drntal  engine  hand-piece,  aiid  i^ii  4i>r«-..^  j^-U;. 
It  w^'Uicd  a  practical  idea. 

The  Hammond  electric  furnace  and  rheostat,  for  Cfown-, 
bri<lge-,  and  inlay  work,  and  an  electric  dental  engine  by  the  Ri  ••  - 
Dental  Manufacturing  Omipany,  de«igne<l  for  an  a'"  '\f^  ctir- 

riMit,  having  all  the  advantages  of  those  made  for  iiirvct  canrot, 
are  novelties  worthy  r)f  mention. 

At  the  even  ill  '  -  ssjon  I)r.  J.  Allen  Onmun,  of  NeWiirV  V  J  . 
read  a  pajNT  i  **  Dental  J uriit prudence  in  iU  K 

State  Examining  lioanln ;  the  Profession ;  the  I^itr." 

This  was  a  well-written  paper  upon  an  in  \  phase  of  llw 

subject,  the  dmtor's  lieen  «1  ^      '  % 

series  of  articles  in  a  m*  'in  .i  !.  to  a  liu«-  •»i  or^unitiu  ruto* 

testing  the  right  of  Stall*   L  ^  ■*  to  rurfail  f^*-   Ht»htj  tml 

privileges  of  practitioners  of  n  ••  and  iiuikiiig 

the  exercise  of  that  right  de()endent  u|M>n  ti  moq  of  tD- 

called  examining  boards.     He   formulatcxl  a  aenea  of  qoaaUoM 
covering  the  .  "  ^   and   *  *         •«  to  « 

asking  not  siinj'..    i:  ■  '    *    u?«j  \w:  ^:         *     ^r  aywv»n- 

ties   u|>on   which   tlui'-  tui^.^!    «?  u.-S   .>iH^ 

information  as  th(>y  n  *  ' 

This  information  was  |>aid  for.  and  was  as  • 
it  would  have  Uvn  to  nuvt  a  case  at  mart  it-  x: 

issue.     It  httvi 

I  ...;, ..  '  «*•  ^^•  «tk  to  tlui 

|>oint.     li     .    .  n  ftpiaioM 

thus   obtaiiKHl,  of  %\  of  fttth  • 
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current  periodicals  as  he  thought  would  make  clear  the  points  he 
wished  to  present.  He  simply  made  himself  the  mouth-piece  of 
those  consulted,  learned  in  legal  matters  and  having  no  bias  one 
way  or  the  other  to  swerve  their  judgment.  This  gives  to  the 
paper  an  importance  and  a  claim  on  professional  attention  to  which 
very  few  of  the  many  dissertations  on  this  and  allied  subjects  have 
been  entitled. 

The  questions  were,  first,  Has  the  State  the  power  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  and  conditions  upon  which  a  person  shall  be 
admitted  or  licensed  to  practise  the  profession  of  dentistry? 

Second,  Has  the  State  the  power  to  regulate  and  control  the 
practice  of  this  profession  after  a  person  has  once  been  admitted 
or  licensed  to  so  practise  ? 

He  assumed  that  dentistry  was  one  of  the  skilled  and  learned 
professions,  standing  on  the  same  basis  as  law  or  medicine;  and 
that,  whatever  power  the  State  has  over  the  matters  referred  to  is 
derived  from  what  is  called  the  "  police  power."  This,  in  its 
broadest  acceptation,  means  the  general  power  of  a  government  to 
^liard  and  preserve  the  public  welfare,  if  need  be,  at  the  expense 
of  private  rights.  It  is  one  of  the  inherent  powers  of  government, 
and,  like  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  exists  independent  of,  and 
is  rather  limited  than  created  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  neces- 
sarily despotic  in  its  character,  and  individual  and  property 
rights,  beyond  the  express  constitutional  limits,  must  yield  to  its 
exercise.  The  doctor,  at  some  length,  noted  the  various  ways  in 
which  this  power  was  exercised  without  question,  all  of  which  were 
as  arbitrary  and  as  much  an  invasion  of  private  and  property  rights 
as  is  its  application  to  dental  or  medical  practice.  Among  these 
were  the  regulation  of  the  speed  of  railroad  trains  and  of  trolley 
cars,  preventing  the  adulteration  of  food,  restricting  the  sale  of 
dangerous  drugs  or  intoxicating  liquors.  This  police  power,  he 
said,  can  only  be  exercised  by  legislative  enactment,  and  it  rests 
solely  within  legislative  discretion  to  determine  when  the  public 
welfare  or  safety  requires  its  exercise.  It  is  an  established  principle 
in  this  country,  that  so  long  as  the  Legislature  does  not  pass  the 
limits  fixed  by  the  Constitution  the  courts  have  no  authority  to 
interfere,  on  the  ground  that  the  legislative  acts  in  question  violate 
a  natural  principle  of  justice  and  right.  He  then  quoted  a  number 
of  decisions  sustaining  these  positions,  and  also  disposing  of  the 
argument  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  conferred 
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c(>rtain  ri^htn  and  privilo^^  >^iiMii  iw  <iiiu  midieAl  lawi 

unduly  n'«trirt«*d.     lie  coufi  ii.I.  .1  flj«i  «...  '.^u^  collected  and 

proHontcd  plawjd  lK»yond  qi  rij^ht  .  !/*2^•!aturw  to 

determine  who  hHouM  and  who  nhould  not  prart  -liioo, 

the  riglit  to  determine  and  to  fix  the  quii  ^MAfTf  to 

establitih  Huch  moann,  and  to  apfmint  Hurh  a/  •  ttiev  ihat  deem 

requiHit<>  to  aMrrtain   whether  or  not   the  .  trit  poMcaee*  the 

knowle<]>(e  and   i^kill   a  Mife  and  eHicient  •  -f  the  desired 

privih'ge  ralU  for.     The  right  to  cluinge  ii  to  time  thea^ 

nx|uirementK  wan  equally  unque«tionable;  ■•  wsa  «lfo  the  right 
of  each  State  to  maintain  itM  own  ntandartl,  and  to  innint  on  ajcer< 
taining  for  itM.>If,  in  its  own  way,  without  regard  to  what  any  other 
hat*  done  or  might  do,  the  q'    '    '  of  each    ■  li- 

cont.  The  occeptani-**  liy  one  >iai«  a-  -atijsf  ■  *  "•  mi  iii«-  fiiaiHuird 
and  examinations  of  another   i^   in.  n  K    ji  -v  ovti>nitiHl;    if 

cannot  \yc  claimed  an  a  n.  >  that 

the  citizenR  of  each  State  shall  Iw  entitled  to  all  the  priTilt^gm  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  M'veral  Statc*s  doeii  not  mean  that  a 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Indiana  who  come*  to  the  State  of  Nev 
Jenti'v  hringH  with  him  into  thi»*  Stat«'  the  privilegi<«  and  itnmuni- 
tie<*  wliich  he  enjoye<l  as  a  citizen  -^  '^  •  ^  ■•-"...r  ^tatr.  hul  r-'^^' 
that   U|M)n  his  arrival  luTe  in  tli  'V  U^-^^'r 

seiMted  of  all  the  privilegi^  and  immunitien  whieh  fiertain  '  n- 

ship  of  this  State.     In  sup|M)rt  of  this  Tiew  the  d<ictnr  r  to 

the  case  and  n>adini*f4s  with  which  a  divorce  could  be  d.  for 

instamv,  in  South  r>  '  A  ritiii»n  €»f   '  -le 

in  New  JenM»y  c<»ul«i  n-i  w ^  '"- •  *  uka 

quirk  and  easy  divon-e;   In      -   ,    .  ^f'  ni* 

quin*ments  of  New  .lersey  law  aa  fully  a*  tiiough  h* 
residt^l  within  the  State. 

He  next   n^fern-d  to  tlio  pndiminark*  •  'O  of  Iht 

New  JerN'y  I>i*ntal  I«aw.     It  ealU  for  tal 

to  that  furnixlHtl  hy  t*  •«••"  »•*• 

Ikvii  held  tn  nuvM'    "  ^  oiu*!  tn 

that  ordinarily  . 

he  is  inclined  to  think,  is  an  error.  nf  the  Mal» 

riMpiirwi  the  I^>'i«lntur«  to  provide  for  the  m  p* 

port  of  a  thontugh  and  ••'  '«»r 

the  instni«tn»M  .  '    "    »   •  t^ 

years.     It  h  iu< 


I  «i  1 1 1  •  < 
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the  State  a  High  School  education;  to  attempt  to  do  so  would 
at  once  break  down  the  entire  system.  The  wealthier  districts  and 
the  larger  cities  have  these  schools  as  part  of  their  peculiar  ad- 
vantages, not  as  constitutional  requirements,  but  rather  through 
the  exercise  by  the  Legislature  of  a  power  therein  existing  beyond 
the  constitutional  obligation.  He  therefore  thought,  and  quoted 
judicial  decisions  in  support  of  this,  that  the  educational  require- 
ment of  the  dental  law  was  one  equal  to  that  of  the  common 
schools,  and  that  graduation  from  a  High  School  is  not  a  neces- 
sary qualification  to  entitle  a  person  to  an  examination  for  a  license 
to  practise  dentistry  in  New  Jersey.  This  brief  resume  merely  gives 
the  gist  of  his  paper ;  it  must  be  read  in  its  entirety  to  fully  under- 
stand its  purport  and  to  appreciate  its  careful  preparation. 

Dr.  Gr.  Carlton  Brown,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  who  led  in  the  dis- 
cussion, questioned  very  much  Dr.  Osmunds  suggestion  that  a 
common  school  education,  as  that  term  is  used  in  the  dental  law, 
did  not  refer  to  a  High  School.  He  stated  that  it  was  the  under- 
standing of  those  who  framed  the  law  that  it  called  for  a  qualifi- 
cation equal  to  that  of  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  High  School 
course,  and  was  so  understood  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  Referring  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Exami- 
nation resigning  from  the  National  Board,  he  said  he  did  not  see 
how  they  could  do  otherwise  and  still  maintain  their  present  high 
standard.  It  was  understood  that  all  State  boards  having  mem- 
bership in  the  national  body  accepted  without  question  the  colleges 
they  recommended,  many  of  which  were  contented  with  a  prelimi- 
nary education  far  below  that  required  by  the  New  Jersey  board. 
To  continue  membership  and  refuse  to  recognize  the  standard 
adopted  by  the  national  board  was  not  consistent  with  his  ideas  of 
honor ;  to  lower  the  standard  of  New  Jersey  would  be  a  step  back- 
ward, would  be  to  lose  much  that  they  had  been  so  long  striving 
for,  and  inadvisable.  The  discussion  was  an  earnest  one,  mainly 
centring  upon  local  matters.  To  many  the  resignation  from 
the  National  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  notwithstanding  Dr. 
Brown's  statement,  was  thought  to  be  a  disadvantage  to  the 
State,  and  later,  a  resolution  was  adopted  asking  the  State  board  to 
withdraw  their  resignation,  it  being  understood  that  it  had  not 
been  as  yet  accepted  by  the  national  body,  and  to  continue  to  work 
with  them,  hoping  that  by  so  doing  they  might  be  instrumental 
in  inducing  other  State  boards  to,  as  soon  as  practicable,  bring 


I 


thoir  standards  to  a  uniinnn  rf<iuinin«.iit  ot  a  tuii  ii..  '^  ! 
courw?. 

Friday  Morning. — Dr.  Mwkcr  rwid  an  interwtin,-  i 

twenty-five  years*  stewardship  as  sccrvtary  c»f  the  ^  He  haa 

been  an  earnest  and  faithful  officer,  and  much  of  t  •  -  •  •<  of  the 
Society  and  its  more  notable  features  are  due  to  his  *  '  >rtj 

in  itH  l><>ha!f. 

Till"  following  ofilrers  were  elected  for  t^ vung  ytmr:    Preai- 

dent,  Dr.  F.  Kdsall  Uilry,  of  Newark;  \  :  ^ident.  Dr.  Wm. 
L.  Fish,  of  Newark;  Secretar}-,  Dr.  ('has.  A.  Mi-vker,  of  Xewmrk; 
Treasurer,  Dr.  n«'nr}'  A.  Hill,  of  New  Brunswick. 

WiLUAM    H.    TtrEMAX. 


Editorial. 


TIIK    M'W     \\I)   TMK   OT.n 

The  question  of  novelty  in  prufiiwional  it  ia  A  e* 

cnusi-  of  friction.     The  y-  of  a  Ocxade  or  two  axul 

the  young  graduate  are  pi  ;   i.^-i;  mo  »n \..^.a  .,f  tboQgbl, 

their  minds  ap|>an*ntly   r-      .       in  a  circle  «•:  imrtrr  in 

which  the  pn-n-nt  S4t>ms  to  be  above  and  beyond 

fore  attaintnl,  or  that  may  U>  attainable  in  the  futun-  <  i« 

not  a  pleasant  or  a  profitable  condition.     It  Mvrns  to  be  for 

that  jirogn-ss  is  ever  v  •  spirally.  - 

a  forin«T  jHt-ition,  aim  \n.\\,  after  all.  t: 

not  by  a?u  »•"  '"- •■•  •*   '-  •'"•  «Mrf «..-  !• 

us  in  U  i  > 

new-old  things,  and  this  is  not  always  o 

appliamxm,  but  (Hvasionally  M)tiie  one  will  grow 

the  older  pr  aiv  ui 

as  original   \\ .::.   t         . .  • 

lowing  tpjot?'-    ''  -...-., 

sutVicirntly  k  "  ««»• 

in  a  while  I  hoar  some  old  f  t  up  and  or 

'39,  or  *27,  or  s«miething  like  that,  all  of  t  <mii 

of  and  ummI  for  this,  that,  and  the 

read  the  iMxiks  that  contain  tht  diMcxi|»Uun  ax  uw  mcUMOs  aiul 
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treatment  you  will  find  that  that  was  not  true/'  While  the  ex- 
pression "  old  fossiP'  seems  to  lack  a  reverential  awe  of  the 
ancients  in  the  dental  profession,  the  subjects  of  this  criticism  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  this  American  way  of  treating  old  age, 
for  it  is  felt  to  be  peculiar  to  the  rough  and  ready  methods  of 
thought  and  expression  belonging  to  very  recent  civilizations. 
The  old  fossils  are,  however,  not  so  far  wrong  as  the  critic  would 
have  us  believe.  Dental  progress  has  been  marked  by  successive 
steps,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  succeeding  travellers  tread 
irreverently  in  the  footsteps  of  generations  of  workers  in  the  same 
direction.  The  class  who  are  constantly  discovering  processes  in 
vogue  fifty  or  more  years  ago  are  numerous.  If,  then,  some  one 
of  the  ancients  rises  to  state  this  fact,  he  is  met  with  the  charge, 
"  There  is  nothing  in  dental  literature  to  substantiate  your  state- 
ment." Both  parties  to  this  conflict  of  opinion  may  have  ex- 
pressed a  truth.  Thirty,  forty,  fifty  years  ago  dental  journals  were 
few.  Those  that  existed  did  so  under  the  greatest  difficulties. 
Dentists  would  not  write  directly  for  the  then  existing  periodicals, 
and  the  latter  were  poor  in  quantity  of  matter  and  poorer  in 
quality.  Dentists  had  not  then  recovered  from  the  effect  of  genera- 
tions of  prejudice.  They  were  in  the  intermediate  period  when  the 
closed  door  in  dentistry  was  slowly  giving  way  to  the  open  one. 
The  man  in  practice  was  yielding  unwillingly  the  secrets  of  his 
laboratory  and  operating-room.  The  multiplication  of  colleges 
and  societies  changed  all  this,  but  it  has  taken  many  years  to  ac- 
complish it;  indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  we  are  as  free 
to  impart  to-day  as  we  would  like  to  have  each  other  believe. 

Those  who  attended  dental  colleges  fifty  years  ago  received 
more  than  those  not  thus  favored,  and  many  things  were  taught 
there  that  were  not  generally  known,  and  are  frequently  introduced 
now  as  absolutely  new;  and  probably  they  are  to  the  man  of 
another  generation. 

Very  recently  we  have  been  favored  with  lengthy  dissertations 
on  the  filling  of  teeth.  These  are  all  interesting  and  valuable  to 
the  practitioner,  but  the  new  in  them  is  principally  based  on  the 
dictum  of  Dr.  Black,  published  in  1891,  that  in  the  preparation  of 
cavities  "  extension  for  prevention''  must  be  the  rule.  This  article 
led  to  the  adoption  of  methods  of  operative  procedures  that  have 
had  their  chief  centre  in  a  Western  city.  The  writer  has  no  criti- 
cism to  make  on  this  method  of  practice,  preferring  to  let  time 
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demonstrate  its  value.     Within  limitation-  ••^•-    ^nd  it 

considered  so  true  fifty  years  ago  that  tif   ••]'•  .lat  period 

held  it  to  l>e  their  duty  to  cut  away  on  all  proximate  turfam  until 
they  could  reach  solid  structure.  Extension  for  prerention  it» 
therefore,  by  no  means  a  modern  thouf(ht.  Indeed,  some  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  I*rofi>Am>r  Kliitha  Towniend  vill  recmll 
the  fact  that  he  delineated  the  pn'pnration  of  the  '^  oompoiiod 
cavity,"  as  he  tenue<l  it, — the  appruxuiiate  nnd  occIumI  fiirfafv*^  — 
in  almost  similar  terms  to  the  "  step"  d«'H«rilx?d  by  recmt  v 
It  was  not,  however,  illuMtratc^l  in  the  )i«Mik<«  nn«i  drntal  ala 

of  the  period.    The  only  really  new  thing  in  filling,  • 
appliances  intnxhieed.  in  the  rnutnurii)^'  of  fillingi  up  i- 
tact  point,  or,  n.n  Webb  eulieil  it,  "  knuekling"  the  gold,     i; 
method  came  in   with  cohesive  gold,  but  it  had  a  lent?  -' 
with  earlier  prejudices,  and  even  now  some  doubt  ita  \  t 
tending,  with  some  degree  of  force,  that  fewer  teeth  art*  Mved  by 
this  proc<'t<s  to<day  than  were  saved  under  the  old  procoMM  vilh 
non-cohesive  gold. 

The  truth  or  faUity  <»f  \\\\~  ;  'ion  i."  nui  ui  sjuxim  iiiu  rv»i  at 
this  writing,  ll  mvuis,  hout  ..  r.  ihal  in  !■-••••  -  ''•  f  old  pn>- 
cedures  and  adopting  the  -•  <  ali««l  mu,  i:      ,  !  rr.  n.l  i« 

giving  up  much  of  value  and  fn*<(u<>ntly  chooaing  : 
may  lead  to  serious  resulta. 

A  recent  writer  says,  *'  One  other  point  in  cavity  building  luM 
been  gaining  ground  slowly  but  surely.  It  haji  been  called  the 
**  convenientv  f»>nn,*'  or  the  rutting  away  of  tooth-#trurturv  until 
we  get  an  «)Utline  of  the  *  .«\ifv  fliif  m-iVi-*  If  ••n.v  i^f  ^i  ceK.  In- 
deeil,  eavitieH  should  be  >-■  %Pt  e*«ljr 

nppHMieluHl.    .Ml  honor  to  the  older  opemtorn  who  strove  so  hanl  to 
cons(>rvo  t<M)th-structure,  retain   frail   walU.  and  o 
liarly   sha|H'«l   pluggent.   that   the**'  t-a\ttii^   mi^'ht   U*   : 
•ome  degnt»  of         '  .  .  Now  «e  Mvk  I. 

easy  of  nnVSS  WUu  an   y  ***"** *'      r.  .^ 

▼erv    like    t!w'    in^f  rii«  tioti    :      •     . 

1851. 

While  this  quotation  prvms  to  U*  in  rxart  •i-o»rx|  wiih  the  pa^ 
the  author  of  it  probably  placrtl  u|ioq  it  at 

doea  extension  for  prt»vention  tiw^v  .xxx  »!iua  «ai  ncui 

to  bo  tnio  under  tV     *       cohesive  in-^u^i  '^  filling  twill.     Wkilt 
it  combines  the  pr.i.  ;         ^  **  fi.rm.f  !>rru»«!  in  r«t!m#  dovn  frail 
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walls,  and  also  cutting  for  space,  it  extends  this  to  the  removal 
of  sound  tissue  to  meet  possible  future  ravages  of  decay.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  extending  a  small  cavity  on  the  proximate 
surface  of  an  incisor  to  and  above  the  gingival  border  and  the 
cutting  away  of  the  occlusal  surface  of  a  molar  whether  decay 
exists  on  that  surface  or  not.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  this 
proceeding  will  not  stand  the  test  of  time. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  ideas  thus  outlined,  and  at  the  risk 
of  being  considered  a  fossil,  the  writer  feels  that  to  make  this 
method  a  success  means  wide  separations.  If  these  are  made, 
as  formerly,  by  the  chisel  there  could  be  no  criticism,  for  to  at- 
tempt to  fill  a  tooth  properly  without  access  to  all  portions  of  the 
cavity  is  simply  an  impossibility.  While  this  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  true,  the  modern  operator  proceeds  by  a  combination  of 
methods  that  seem  to  the  writer  to  have  in  them  an  element  of 
danger.  Separations  must  be  made,  but  how  ?  The  operator  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  says,  "  Place  in  between  the  teeth 
a  separator  and  use  force  until  sufficient  room  has  been  obtained." 
He  fails  to  tell  us  what  the  effect  of  that  force  may  be,  and  is 
generally  quite  indifferent  as  to  pathological  results.  He  should 
know  that  to  secure  space  sufficient  on  proximate  surfaces  of  teeth 
will  require  a  movement  of  at  least  two  millimetres.  Consider 
for  a  moment  what  this  means.  The  pericementum  yields  but 
slightly  to  pressure,  and  any  increase  of  force  must  necessarily 
drive  the  alveolar  process  out  of  its  natural  position.  The  ten- 
dency of  teeth  is  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  force  applied,  and 
will  continue  to  move  in  the  line  of  least  resistance  until  a  positive 
irregularity  supervenes.  This  is  not  ordinarily  applicable  to  the 
posterior  teeth,  but  is  a  serious  matter  with  the  incisors,  especially 
the  laterals.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  forgotten  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  separation  may  mean  extension  of  the  inflammation 
produced  by  the  force  applied  and  the  possibility  of  a  resulting 
necrosis  of  the  alveolar  plate  in  anaemic  subjects.  The  separator 
has  a  limit  of  usefulness,  as  well  as  the  chisel;  but  the  latter 
properly  and  intelligently  used  can  do  better  and  quicker  work  and 
with  less  pain  to  the  patient  than  any  separator,  whether  that 
be  by  screw  force,  cotton,  gutta-percha,  or  wedges. 

The  writer  previously  quoted  pats  the  ancients  on  the  back 
figuratively  and  literally  when  he  writes,  "  All  honor  to  the  older 
operators  who  strove  so  hard  to  conserve  tooth- structure,  retain 
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frail    unlU,    ancl    construct    |"'"Kr.|.|y    nhaped    pi"".»- -  •.}* 

would  \nt  quite  importAiit  inf"-;  ii  if  it  wcrv  tr  :«r 

operators"  did  exactly  the  opposite,  and  cut  and  filed  to  an  extmt 
that  would  have  horrified  the  conflcrvator  of  tiaaue  of  the  pfBteot 
pcri(Kl.  The  workers  towards  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nincti-onth   ct'iitunk'    thoroughly    Mieved    in    t'  of   a 

cavity  to  n'uder  its  filling  not  only  easy  but  poiM^MM'-,  an-i  i«»  |»rpTmt 
future  decay, — extension  for  prevention.  Then  came  a  t* n-wl  nuc- 
cecding  this  when  conK'r\'atism  prevailed,  and  this  1«  hC  use 

of  the  violent  force  to  which  allusion  haa  been  made. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  not  to  treat  this  to  the  extent 

it  desenes,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  '  >   to  r  \Xc 

statements  and  wronp  thinking.     The  neceseuy  lor  cloier  fv     ■  -f 
the  pa.'^t  history  of  dentistry  is  every  day  b*--''-''''!:  more  ••♦'  ' 
apparent.     It  is  unfortunate  that  the  rt^al  of  fa. 

always  obtainable,  hence  the  statements  of  the  fonsils  alluded  to 
should  l)e  receivcnl  not  only  with  n*s|iect,  but  aa  a  mcana  of  acco* 
rately  determining  the  status  of  the  dental  pr  i  at  a  period 

antedating  the  memork*  of  those  -)t. 

Denti.'itry  in  its  upwanl  mar<  i>  <im;.i-  m  ti<*ai  all 

other  flTorts  among  civilize<l  p<'<»pb*»*.  a  step  :   .    .ud  a  ftvp 

backward,  but  each  step  should  and  generally  does  niean  improT^ 
nient,  the  old  Uroming  the  new  and  the  new  rt*tuminir  in  part  to 
the  old  and   again  advancing  spirally  to  that   ;  >n   which 

should  be  the  aim  of  all  truly  pr<  '         Mai  men. 
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morous   saying!*   gntlu;>  .    ..i»m  all   sourvrs   whilr   «•  '    '. 
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abroad,  during  many  years  of  professional  life."  For  those  who 
love  jokes  and  prefer  to  always  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  jollity, 
this  book  will  be  found  a  mine  of  good  things,  but  to  those  who 
regard  professional  work  as  worthy  the  most  dignified  treatment, 
this  collection  will  not  appeal.  While  it  is  true  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  dwell  continually  upon  the  serious  side  of  life,  it  is  equally  true 
that  he  who  would  elevate  his  profession  must  avoid  giving  coun- 
tenance to  anything  that  would  lower  the  tone  of  those  who  prac- 
tise it. 

It  has  been  the  work  of  many  decades  to  raise  the  dental  pro- 
fession from  the  ill-disguised  contempt  involved  in  the  expression 
"  tooth-puller."  To  give,  therefore,  the  poor  jokes  of  the  "  space 
writer"  a  permanent  setting  is  simply  lowering  the  dental  profession 
to  the  level  of  this  original  standard  set  up  by  the  laity  of  that 
period.  Why  endeavor  to  perpetuate  these  things  and  add  to  them 
pictures  well  fitted  for  Puchf  The  writer  does  not  question  the 
motive  of  the  editor.  Judging  from  his  stand-point,  his  work  is 
worthy  of  commendation,  but  from  the  professional  it  is  extremely 
distasteful.  If  we  are  to  rise  worthy  of  the  honors  the  doctorate 
confers,  these  squibs  of  a  really  contemptuous  age  must  be  con- 
signed to  oblivion. 

Having  written  this  much  by  way  of  criticism,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  turn  to  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  under  the  title  "  History  of 
Dentistry  and  Miscellaneous  Items."  Here  are  many  interesting 
paragraphs  and  quotations  collected  that  might  profitably  be  ex- 
tended. 

The  attention  of  the  editor  is  called  to  a  seeming  error  on  page 
227,  where  he  states  that  "  In  1844  S.  S.  White  began  the  produc- 
tion of  porcelain  teeth  in  Philadelphia."  This  is  true  so  far  as 
the  foundation  of  that  great  house  is  concerned,  but  it  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  manufacture  of  these  teeth  commercially  be- 
gan then.  Samuel  W.  Stockton,  some  years  prior  to  this  date, — 
1836, — was  a  large  manufacturer  of  porcelain  teeth.  He  was  an 
uncle  of  Samuel  Stockton  White,  and  the  latter  was  originally 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  with  the  former. 

The  illustrations  of  the  book,  judged  by  the  humorous  standard, 
are  extremely  good  and  exhibit  more  real  wit  than  any  portion  of 
the  text. 
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Notes  ox  the  Treatment  or  iRRcouuiRiTiEH  is  Poaitiox  or 
THE  TEPrrn.  By  J.  F.  Colycr.  I^R.C.P .  M  HC8.,  I^D.S., 
Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Dental  Hf>«|)ital  of  London,  Il«mtal 
Surgeon  to  Charing  Cnjiw»  Ilof^pital,  and  I^  tal 

Surgen'  in  the  Medical  S<h«¥)I.     rublmhni  uj    luc  utaitX 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited.    London,  ISHMi. 

There  ifl  no  better  evidence  of  the  progreti  mad* 
than  the  fact  that  in  the  laitt  decade  the  nnnif-^r  . 
Bpeeial  suhjcct.H  hnve  multiplied  to  an  extent  ti 
to  posaeM  a  respectable  library  covering  all  the  bra 
dentist r}'  has  been  8ubdivide<l.     In  no  one  of  tbeae  1  r«  been 

more  rapid  development  than  in  orthodontia. 

The  Kuhje<'t-innttcr  of  thia  work  of  the  aulln-r     i": 
of  a  wriet*  of  lcctun'8  given  to  dental  uluden*-    ■•   • 
Hospital  during  the  early  \mTX  of  last  year.'*    '1 
illustrated   with   skiagnims  and  engravin). 
desired  in  this  resiK-et. 

The  author,  in  discuHi«ing  the  age  of  the  i>;i!:>  :it.  ^ay^.  ■•  we  all 
know,  that  **  the  dilViculty  of  moving  and  r  *     n  • 

new  |>osition,  increa^^s  with  t'  .\s  a  ruif,  u  .^  ii.u  aini««ble 

to  attempt  correction  "^  't.  •."••th  by  mcrhaniflil  »"'*n«  in 

adults."     While  the  <1  <  tei'lh  incrwijip*  igt, 

it  seems  unreasonable  to  ctmflne  regulatmn  to  chi- 

The  methods  dcmriU'd  on  pegce  26  and  27,  in  which  robber  and 
wood  are  recommended,  carrien  one  back  to  a  penod  when  thceo 
were  rtinsideriMl  in(li}i{M>ii>^ililc  in  the  movement  of  a  crrtain  rl 

of  irn»gularities ;    but  \<'*    •''••-••'••     »' ..>.,.r    J  ,,^.  ,   .^ 

better  methods  in  the  a,,  nlarr? 

There  if  probably   no  branch  of  dental  w<«rk   whrrv  a 
latitude  of  opinion  and   practuv  may   be  \v  than  la  tlw 

regulating  of  tcvth.  and  a<  this  intrnMting  and  c.  pfw|iaf«d 

book  is  mid.  the  t*  I^Bf  to 

criticise  opinions  mxi    juutiuv   <i<>(   i^>ii«i>ii'iik    «i»<(   »4«#  wfilve 
judgment. 

It  is  imiMHisible.  howerer.  to  airree  with  fh**  aaihor**  vi^vt  vpoa 
the  extrnriion  of  teeth  to  comvt  irrvifti'.  ^ 

nize<l  its  a  valuable  aid  in  ovorooouag  •imki  be 

made  um'  of  .  and  thrt-  tf» 

ment.     The  luiiuwiu^  qiKHatiooa  nu*  uiustniic  inc  Myirtor  •  u 

It 
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"  The  first  permanent  molars  are  filled  or  treated  in  the  manner 
best  calculated  to  retain  them  until  the  second  permanent  molars 
have  erupted.  The  crowding  of  the  upper  and  lower  incisors  is 
then  relieved  by  the  removal  of  the  four  deciduous  canines.  If 
the  teeth  erupt  in  the  normal  way,  the  first  and  second  premolars 
will  come  into  good  position.  .  .  .  We  shall  have  to  deal  with  a 
fairly  simple  irregularity, — namely,  the  canines  high  in  the  arch. 
To  make  room  for  the  canines  the  first  permanent  molars  should 
be  removed  directly  the  second  permanent  molars  are  fairly 
through  the  gums.''  This  seems  to  the  reviewer  as  an  effort  to  re- 
move one  irregularity  by  substituting  another.  The  malposition  of 
the  second  molar  is  practically  assured  by  this  practice,  together 
with  the  entire  destruction  of  normal  articulation.  In  regard  to 
treatment  of  "  crowding  resulting  in  the  exclusion  of  laterals 
from  the  arch,"  the  author  gives  this  advice :  "  The  advisability 
of  sacrificing  a  lateral  incisor  in  the  treatment  of  crowding  is 
constantly  disputed.  .  .  .  The  principal  argument  urged  against 
the  removal  of  this  tooth  is  that  the  canine  erupts  next  the  central. 
...  Is  it  better  to  have  a  canine  in  correct  alignment  next  to  the 
central  and  the  premolar  in  apposition  to  the  canine  or  lateral 
in  a  mal-direction,  with,  possibly,  its  cutting  edge  tilted  forward 
.and  the  canine  sloping  towards  the  median  line,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility short?"  The  illustration  given  represents  the  two  laterals 
immediately  posterior  to  the  canines  and  centrals,  with  considerable 
space  between  centrals  and  canines.  If  extraction  must  be  resorted 
to  in  such  presentations,  the  removal  of  the  first  premolar  would 
be  proper  in  order  to  save  the  lateral.  There  is  no  disfigurement 
more  pronounced,  especially  in  a  woman,  than  canines  aligned  with 
centrals. 

Space  does  not  permit  further  notice  of  this  book.  It  seems  to 
the  reviewer  to  lack  systematic  treatment,  and  shows  a  poverty  of 
mechanical  appliances  somewhat  surprising.  It  certainly  in  this 
respect  compares  unfavorably  with  works  by  American  authors. 
The  illustrations  are  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  book  and  clearly 
indicate  the  points  explained  in  the  text. 

While  the  reviewer  is  forced  to  differ  frequently  with  the  teach- 
ing of  this  author,  he  recognizes  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  It  offers  methods  of  comparison  between 
the  practice  regarded  as  satisfactory  in  the  dentistry  of  England 
and  that  regarded  as  producing  the  best  results  in  this  country. 
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The  care  with  which  thiJi  book  ha«  been  prepAred»  both  tii  illn** 
trations,  prehs-work,  and  type*,  meriU  pofitive  oonunendAiioii.  It 
is  a  Hatififaction  im  well  an  a  pleajturc  to  raid  and  rertew  vorks  in 
which  all  details  are  carefully  c<mi»idered. 


Obituar}'. 


MANir.A    DKNTAL    SOCIKTY. 

RBSOLI'TION    ON    TllK   DEATH   OP   UIL   Tll£ODOEe  UMSQMM, 

The  Manila  Dental  Society,  nv- »"-•"•    -—ong  (ta  membcft 
fornitT  atimxiatoH  and  pupiln  of  I>r.   i  .  iigea,  have  laanit 

with  great  sorrow  of  Win  i\vmm'  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
and  at  a  meeting  held  this  day  have  adopted  the  following  rcaoln* 
tion,  of  which  a  copy  is  onleani  to  be  spread  u|)un  the  minotca  of 
the  Society,  one  to  be  sent  to  h  'wing  widow  and  othen  to 

the  dental  journals  of  the  Tnititi  ."'taii-*: 

WiicRCAM,  Our  drpartnl   frirnd.  by  hU  untirinjt  rorrxy.  >  ««• 

At. I  '     !i  to  iliity,  !>  re  thAn  hi*  tharv  ttur  thm  npniti!^  of 

d«r  .iin  in  thr  I  ■  •  ■*;    and 

WiiiiiiiiAM.  A   ItiMii  of  hi*  formrr  pupiU    bar*  wmeh  aad  aU  la»l  ■o« 
nirrrly  a  trarhrr  Imt  a  triir  f-  •4<r,  ftod  whoM  cottBlaat 

•  ill)  wrtu  the  iM'ttrrmrnt  of  iJu ;.   n:    nnn   i..t-..   ,..  !;•  11 

UiMolinl.  Th«t  in  hid  dmth  thr  dmUl  pruf«Mita«  ba4  UmH  a 
•fTort*  un  hrr  lirhAlf  h«vr  «lw«y«  brrn  i*  fornMPr   ; 

lost  A  wof'       *  >     *  '     «  ^,  bnra  lM-rr«>rM  ..<   «  Icmttta  h»»«*««wj 

eonotnnt   <       .  aII   ol  IWm  w«  •ynfMithij*  amI 

krrnly  fvrlinK.  while  fAr  awaj  from  cmr  hnmm  aad  Irtoa^A.  UmI  la  bl* 
pAsainK  AWAy  w,  too.  hAVv  lo»t. 

HEHOLUTIOX   ON   THK   DEATH   Of   ML  OIOMI   H.   «  <  «<> 

The    intolliffenCV    bn^****'    )■«'!*    rvx^aMirnal    nV    tlw*    liW*ffnnrr«    III    tnr 

dental   prnfiiision  of   M 

George  B.  (Wishing  has  |»aiiM«<l  away,  and  n  »|f  ih*  fn 

to  the  dental  pmfiiMiion  by  rraann  of  h  -    '    >th.  and  tutthttmmw 

ftrling  that  the  U  • 

as  a   practitioner  anii  :   atv  upennnr  in  c^rn  mif  uiMaBi 
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land,  the  members  of  the  Manila  Dental  Society  have  come  to- 
gether to  do  honor  to  his  memory,  and  have  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

Whereas,  The  Almighty  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  spared  the  life 
of  our  friend  and  teacher  until,  though  past  the  allotted  life  of  man,  he 
was  still  in  possession  of  the  strength  and  power  of  mind  to  be  serviceable 
as  a  teacher;    and 

Whereas,  The  world  is  better  by  reason  of  his  busy  life,  the  dental 
profession  richer  in  her  store  of  knowledge,  and  the  hearts  of  his  friends 
sorrowful  in  the  consciousness  of  his  departure  from  among  them;  now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Society,  by  this  action,  add  their 
tribute  to  his  worth,  express  their  sincere  and  heartful  sympathy  to  his 
bereaved  family  and  to  the  dental  profession  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  this  resolution  be  entered  of  record,  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  and  to  the  dental  journals  for  publication. 

Louis  Ottofy, 

Vv^.  G.  Skidmore, 

Lloyd  E.  Havtley, 

Committee. 
Manila,  P.  I.,  August  6,  1900. 


DE.  J.  W.  CLOWES. 

Quietly  and  almost  unknown  Dr.  J.  W.  Clowes,  one  of  New 
York's  well-known  and  much-honored  veterans,  passed  from  earth 
September  9.  The  doctor  had  been  out  of  health  for  the  past  two 
years,  but  kept  in  sight  of  his  office  until  about  eight  months  ago, 
when  he  sold  his  residence  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  removed  to  a  more 
retired  part  of  the  city.  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Street, 
facing  the  attractive  neighborhood  of  the  New  Columbia  College. 
Although  he  fitted  his  office  for  active  service,  his  strength  rapidly 
failed,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  set  aside  all  hopes  of  again  entering 
into  practice. 

Dr.  Clowes  was  one  that  loved  his  calling  in  a  larger  sense  than 
most  practitioners.  Although  he  had  filled  out  full  fifty  years 
of  active  practice,  he  found  it  hard  to  say,  It  is  finished,  and  we 
may  say  it  was  well  finished. 
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Many  think  wvmty-ninc  yearn  Xiyft  cild  for  dfiiUl  practice. 
Some  men  g^row  oM  mentally  more  rapidly  than  othcm. 

Dr.  Clowes  had  two  strong  features  in  hiii  practice,^-«n  ex- 
treme operation  for  the  removal  of  the  firnt  {MTmnnf-nt  moUn; 
the  large  use  of  an  amalgam,  "  Cauneway/'  for  »u:  j  the  l 

of  teeth.    Thig  he  patented  and  regarded  it  of  greet  rai  !•       It 
a  marvel  of  painstaking  industr}*.    Hifl  views  in  regard  to  nHfthA^f 
may  Ik?  found  in  dental  literature. 

In  wK'iety  work  he  was  active,  and  he  had  the  facultj  of  ei- 
prensing  himself  with  clearness. 

His  otrice  furniture  had  the  air  of  taste,  no  expenjc  being 
ppare«l. 

While  Dr.  Clowes  waa  termed  the  "  millionaire  ^le 

always  denied  the  charge,  aMierting,  "  I  am  not,  but  1  liA\c  ftUlR- 
cient  for  the  comfortable  maintenanct*  of  my  family.** 

He  studied  his  profession  with  his  late  brother-in-lav.  J.  Smith 
Dodge,  Sr.,  long  known  in  New  York.  Dr.  Clowea  practiicd  in 
New  Ix)ndon,  Conn.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  in  New  York.  For 
a  year  he  had  an  oflico  with  the  late  Dr.  Atkinton,  in  order  that 
he  might  become  familiar  with  the  latter's  idean  and  roethodi  of 
j)ractice. 

Dr.  Clowes's  emphn*'  '^ -f^^nce  of  amalgam  haa  d'>'**»  •"•—'«  to 
bring  it  to  a  U^tter  nn-  ^         ii  and  value  as  a  materia  ng 

and  saving  teeth.  His  following  has  been  of  a  cUm  of  people  that 
held  very  tenaciously  to  him  so  long  a«  be  waa  able  to  aerre  them. 
He  was  fond  of  exhibiting  his  many  letters  rrceired  from  gratrfal 
patients.     Who  can  siiy  that  t^  ■  not  bring  much  ple««urr  and 

solid  comfort  to  a  faithful  prn  r? 

.Ml  who  kn«'w  I)r.  Clowes  t ,  .ak  truthfully  of  his  liin.-^ntv 

and  faithfulness,  while  they  may  nut  a  >^r  rndorii* 

his  extri^me  views  in  practice. 

The  death  of  Dr.  (Mowen  waa  not  generally  known  owing  to  the 
general  alm^-iuv  fnmi  the  city  at  i' 

It   is  but   little  that   we  can  ^d\    oi  bucu  a  ui  « 

him  to  the  tomb.     He  '•-  ''-^  ''  -  '••••^l  .^f  nnt!..  .c 

Some  are  apt  to  think,  ,  .   **• 

eiatinl.  but  all  such  worthy  workrr«  aa  Dr.  CIowm  bate  a  fnll 
reward  in  the  connciousneM  of  ha 
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ON    METHODS    OF    APPLYING    SILVEE    NITRATE. 

To  THE  Editor: 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Dr.  Neeper's  letter  in  the  June  number  and 
to  inquiries  addressed  to  me,  I  would  like  to  state  in  the  Journal 
some  of  the  methods  that  have  been  suggested  and  found  useful 
of  applying  this  silver  salt  to  decaying  tooth  tissue. 

Dr.  Stebbins  when  he  advocated  the  use  of  this  agent  sug- 
gested the  use  of  a  pointed  stick,  moistened  in  the  saliva  or  in 
water,  touched  to  the  powdered  salt,  to  carry  the  adhering  particles 
to  the  wet  cavity,  and  there  rub  them  around  gently  till  dissolved 
and  brought  into  contact  with  the  whole  of  the  decayed  surface. 
I  think  no  more  effective  method  than  this  has  been  suggested,  but 
facility  of  application  may  be  increased  by  using  a  piece  of  wire 
set  in  a  handle  instead  of  a  stick,  as  the  wire  can  be  bent  as  required 
to  make  access  easy  to  remote  cavities.  Some  have  found  the  use 
of  a  solution  of  the  salt,  in  which  pellets  of  cotton  can  be  moistened, 
more  convenient  for  general  use,  and  I  do  not  think  any  better  way 
of  keeping  such  solution  has  been  suggested  than  that  spoken  of 
by  Dr.  McNaughton  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Institute  of 
Stomatology  and  published  in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal, 
— namely,  keeping  a  bottle  nearly  full  of  cotton  saturated  with  a 
strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and  then  moistening  pellets  of 
cotton  by  pressing  them  against  the  saturated  cotton  in  the  vial. 

The  suggestion  to  fuse  the  crystals  of  silver  nitrate  on  the  end 
of  a  wire  was  originally  made,  I  think,  to  facilitate  treatment  of 
pyorrhoea  pockets  with  the  salt.  Quite  a  bulb  of  the  fused  salt  can 
be  made  to  adhere  to  the  end  of  a  wire  by  heating  it  and  touching 
it  repeatedly  to  small  crystals  and  passing  them  through  a  flame 
to  fuse  them.  This  method  of  application  affords  facility  of  treat- 
ing pockets  of  decayed  surfaces,  but  it  presupposes  a  surface 
covered  with  moisture  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  in  order  that 
solution  of  the  salt  may  take  place  on  contact. 

I  have  found  it  desirable  to  dry  the  parts  outside  of  and  around 
the  place  to  be  treated,  in  order  that  a  flowing  over  of  the  caustic 


I 
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solution  may  not  occur.     I  M'ldom  dnr  caritic*,  hu*  -•- ful  to 

dry  the  mouth  and  jw)ft  ti^urM  ufur  the  jMiint  of  aj ,  .. ,  and 

after  holding  the  mouth,  so  a«  to  permit  the  action  of  the  aalt 
solution  on  the  decayed  surface,  for  fifteen  to  thirty  m**^*"^,  I 
ahHorh  the  Huqdus  solution  from  the  cavity  before  «!  j  the 

patient  to  rinM>  th(*  mouth.  Thitt  prevents  the  month  aiiU  fM^rhapa 
the  fauroH  from  Ihmu^  irritatinl. 

I  hav<>  not  found  the  cautitic  arti<>"  '>n  .mtn  tifi^e  to  be  a  acrioiti 
matter.     In  treating'  caviti<»»»  that  •  ^ni.  I  wirv  away 

the  cautitic  solution  from  the  gum  as  soon  as  the  u  :$ 

of  its  contact  is  ohf»erved.  Of  course  the  |^m  could  often  be  pro- 
tected by  using  ruhlior  dam,  hut  without  it  I  have  not  found  the 
damage  to  the  gum,  D'sulting  from  the  U'  '  '  '  '     '    T 

nitrate  in  treating  crrviral  cavitii^s,  to  U    h.hh;  'o 

that   tinsue  as  tli(>   pn>paration  of  cavities  and  ii:  I 

finishing  of  filling!*  would  generally  efTt'ct. 

The  resultH  of  treating  dwaye<l  t<Mith  tisatie  with  silver  nitrate 
ap|M>ar  to  be  due  entirely  to  the  chemical  tnr  t  of  the 

decalcified  tissue  into  a  new  and  stable  cot- 
ness   of   the   strata   of   disintegrated    di'ntiii«- 
action  of  the  nitratr  -  .TM'i.n  should  \n*  (-..f**  Im,. 
in  order  to  {H'rmit  -  -"n  of  the  do^ 

newal  of  the  carious  pnKt»ss  is  liable  to  occur  under  tli  i| 

portion  that  has  biH>n   rendered  stable.     I  think  that  when  the 
decalrifitfl  tissue  is  acted  on,  all  the  way  thnmgh  to  th« 
tine  under  it,  that  the  place  so  tn        '  :mnc 

for  a  long  |H'ri<Ml,  hut  can*  should  i-  •»  i"  a  nml- 

ment  of  caviticM  of  such  dfpf'i  i»-  tn  i  d/in.  -^-lach 

of  the  caustic  to  the  pulp. 

'■    ■»  I. 


Current  News. 

nKXT.M.  (OMMlSSHiNKItS  OF  i 

TiiK   IVntal  Conm\            m  of  C                     will  nmmi  at  tl» 

Capitol  in  l!artf«»nl.  Tui»s«lay,  Wrdnesdav.  and  Thuriii  rmut* 

U>r  13,  14,  and   15,  UHK),  to  •  awl 
attend  to  any  busini*Mi  pn>per  to  cumc  u ' 
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The  written  theoretic  examination  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
November  13  and  14. 

Practical   examination   in   operative   and   prosthetic   dentistry 
at  nine  o'clock,  Thursday,  November  15. 

All  persons  desiring  to  practise  dentistry  in  this  State  must 

ap^ly  to  the  Eecorder  for  revised  rules  and  for  the  proper  blanks. 

Blanks  must  be  carefully  filled  in  and  sworn  to  and  with  the  fee, 

twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00),  filed  with  the  Eecorder  at  least  one 

week  before  the  day  of  examination. 

Geo.  L.  Parmele,  M.D.,  D.M.D., 

Dental  Commissioner  and  Recorder. 
Hartford,  September  15,  1900. 


INSTITUTE    OF    DENTAL    PEDAGOGICS. 

The  seventh  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Dental  Pedagogics 
will  be  held  in  Nashville,  at  the  Maxwell  House,  begining  at  ten 
o'clock,  Thursday,  December  27,  1900,  and  will  continue  three 
days. 

The  programme  will  be  forwarded  to  all  the  journals  in  time 
for  publication  in  the  December  issues.  Every  one  interested  in 
Dental  teaching  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  attend,  as  it  is  his  privi- 
lege to  speak  on  any  subject  on  the  programme. 

The  interest  of  last  year  will  be  maintained,  and  the  plan  of 
developing  thoroughly  a  few  topics  given  a  trial. 

A  most  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all,  especially  to  those 
who  are  teachers. 

Henry  W.   Morgan, 
D.  M.  Cattell, 

W.    E.    WiLMOTT, 

Executive  Committee. 
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Orii^inal  Communications.' 

SOME  GEHM.XN  LITEH.VTrUK  OF  INTPMIKST  TO  THE 

THOFESSION.' 

BY    WII.MAM    H.    rOTTKR.   O.M.D.,    flOf»TOV,    MAfW. 

No  one  cjin  coiiif  in  cxjiilact  with  tlic  ;              nai  iiiv  ■.•.:   iiic 

Qernmn-spi'iikin^  imtioiiR  without  r»»alizi»  "  f  the 

greatest  powrn*  in  the  mental  worhl.    T;  <  d^ 

veloped  by  a  thorough  primary,  Hecondarv.  and  higher  t>:  >, 
and  is  favored  by  a  capacity  for  minute  and  prolungt'^l  r 
tion  which  »eemB  to  be  bom  into  the  German  mind.     Ilrncv  thm 

literature  of  Huch  a  p^'oplr  niunt  alnav!*  U-  .»f  yaUw  !•♦    '  '     t. 

It  ha«  commonly  Ut-n  taken  for    —  ••    '  -^    •  uuch 

the  (fermanM.  -t    f..r  rlmf  ina!i..r,  all  1  '  up 

to  in  mont  br.i                             g.  in  i  * 

or  nothing  wai*  to  be  learned  from  thorn.     licfoit*  ai  Ihtf 

suppodition  a«  true,  we  ought  to  neimrato  the  •ciencv  of  x 
into  two  divittionM.— the  theort^tical,  or  intellectual,  and  ihm  prac* 
tii'al.  or  n|xrutive. 

Whi'''    ''    ' "    *'*■*■•    if"'*    *^***   <it>i<«'t    of  fK<«   *<'it«tirw>   of  iW<IitiitrT    li   tO 


'  The  wlilor  and  pul>ll*hrr«  mt9  n*»t  rt-.  for  Um  »!••»  «l  •«H*««r» 

of  imiHT*  \  i^rtmml.  i  rUiai  !•  aot^l/.  «» 

olhrrniM'.  ti.i. t  .-  V  lli«m.     N  •  ^  '•■'■^•^  ^  •■*• 

ilr|mrtinrnt    that    h«i»r  -^    l«    Ml*  •I    f«MNfc«l    M    lie 

r«nintry. 

•Hrrt.l   l-(..t.-   tv..    \  -"»'   «M«e« 

IPOO. 

M  Til 
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produce  practical  operations,  yet  practical  work  is  always  founded 
upon  theoretical  knowledge,  and  can  only  advance  with  the  ad- 
vance of  theoretical  knowledge.  It  is  not  well,  then,  to  look  slight- 
ingly upon  the  purely  theoretical  side  of  the  profession.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  practical  side  of  our  science  has  been  and  prob- 
ably always  will  be  farther  advanced  in  our  own  country  than  in 
any  other  place.  I  am  not  so  sure,  however,  that  we  can  always 
claim  leadership  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  theoretical  or  purely 
intellectual  division. 

From  the  observations  which  I  was  able  last  winter  to  make  in 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  men  who  were  being 
trained  for  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  the  universities  there  located 
were  better  fitted  by  thorough  preliminary  education,  and  through 
well-conducted  scientific  education,  to  deal  with  the  theoretical  or 
purely  scientific  part  of  our  profession  than  we.  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna  the  dental  student  must  graduate  in  medicine  first, 
and  then  enter  the  dental  department.  He  is  a  thoroughly  trained 
scientific  man,  competent  to  undertake  the  most  difficult  scientific 
problems  connected  with  the  science  of  dentistry.  His  skill  in  the 
practical  side  of  dentistry  depends  upon  his  own  aptitude  and  in- 
clination. No  specified  course  is  required  for  practical  work,  and 
there  is  little  probability  that  he  will  acquire  the  technical  skill 
which  is  common  among  the  graduates  of  our  best  schools. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  I  became  acquainted  with  one  book  which 
I  wish  to  present  to  your  attention  to-night.  Wishing  to  inspect 
the  dental  department  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  having  no 
letters  of  introduction  to  men  connected  with  it,  I  looked  up  the 
department  in  the  catalogue  of  the  University.  Here  I  found  it 
represented  by  five  courses  given  at  the  "  Zahnarztliches  Institut," 
and  from  the  catalogue  I  decided  that  Dr.  Julius  Schefi  was  the 
leading  man.  So  one  afternoon,  just  before  the  time  at  which  this 
gentleman  was  put  down  for  a  lecture,  I  presented  myself  at  the 
dental  school  and  handed  in  my  card.  I  was  soon  ushered  into  the 
private  room  of  Dr.  Scheff  and  very  cordially  received  by  him, 
after  having  introduced  myself  as  an  American  dentist,  and  as 
being  connected  with  the  dental  department  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. After  a  few  minutes  conversation  Dr.  Scheff  introduced  me 
to  his  assistant.  Dr.  Eudolf  Loos. 

Dr.  Loos  very  politely  showed  me  about  the  operating-rooms 
so  that  I  could  see  the  students  at  work,  and  then  invited  me  into 
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hi.s  Ial)oratory.     Ih-n-  In-  l»rMii;;ni  14 

of  the  u|)|>4T  uiul  uihUt  juw.     '?"»  .i| 

an<l  vertical;    tlir  vertical  n**  t  4» 

well  aj*  the  Imhiv  Htructure,  no  soft  timiueii  being  .:»  th«» 

sectionH.  After  nhowin^  me  the  nectionji,  he  hamhil  me  a  book 
which  he  hail  written  on  the  "  Anatomiral  (  on^itnirtion  of  the 
umler  Jaw  ••<  a   Foundation   for  the   .\f-  ^  of   Y 

AihI  it  is  tliif*  l)ook  which  I  wij»h  to  call  Im  y*\\T  at*  ur?i. 

I  cannot  ^ivc  a  U'tler  i<lea  of  the  Ihx.I  \)mu  \.  ..%of  ihe 

various  heads  into  which  the  subject  is  ■  ^rip- 

tion  of  the  j^eneral  featun*H  of  the  under  jaw  there  comet  a  chapter 
entitled  **  The  ToiMi^raphical  Relation  of  the  AItcoIi  to  the  ao- 
called  *  IMates*  of  the  .law."  We  next  come  to  "  the  relationn  of  the 
alvc>oli  to  one  anothiT  and  to  the  division  walls.**    A  ch  n  *^  A 

Comparison  <»f  the  Vertical  and  ('n>ss  S-tti' ••  '  m.  Tncler 
•Jaw"  hrinp*  out  many  interesting  anatonii(^l  r<  .  •>  of  the  root 
at  difTerent  levels  with  the  f*pon^io«ia  ami  tlu^  outer  vail  platca. 
After  the  fore^oiuf?  intimate  gtudy  of  the  tinaues  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  t>one.  and  the  position  of  the  rootii  of  the  teeth  in  these 
tifisues,  the  subject  of  the  me<-hanics  of  ext*  -"d 

U|M)n.     Kach  t«M>th  is  S4'parately  ( .        '       ' 
cal  {M)sition  of  the  r-'    ••  refen-n 
outside  plates  thi*  li  n  of  1«  . 

the  force  applie<l  accordingly. 

After  a  consideration  of  the  u«e  of  the  forrrpi  aa  an  inatm- 
ment   for  extraction,   I>r.   I^oon  cornea  to  a  r  n  of  the 

elevator.     I  fe*d  sure  fr  ii  i»r    !/«•  ha« 

a  fondiicHj*  for  this  kintl  «ti  m^ii  uiin  ui,  iiuM  i  -—n  him  »*-*'  *' 

with  skill. 

In  concluding  my  n>markii  upon  thi«  liook  I  wi#h  to  call  attrn* 
tion  to  itii  thomughncM.     It  ia  d  a*  a  guitle  to  prartiral 

work,  ami  yet  in  onler  to  t»*ach  how  to  extract  a  tc^ 
with  a  minute  tr  t  i»f  Xh 

jaw.     It  .'     ' 
manner  m 
in  n*gard  !•»  ' 

After  having  thoroughlv  irnne  orer  the  ^. 

luj  4fUitoml«rli#  lUu  , 
nuH-hiinik.  von  Dr.  Ku.loU  \4x»,  \*^i*w%\  •m  t*li«lf  ttlirW*  lai4M«l  4m 
K.  K.  rnlvrr«ltAI.  Wl^. 
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it  then  applies  it  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  To  me  the  book  has  its 
chief  interest  as  a  study  in  anatomy,  though  its  practical  side  is 
also  important. 

The  second  book  which  I  would  call  to  your  attention  is  one  on 
''  The  Affections  of  the  Mouth/'  ^  by  J.  Mikulicz  and  W.  Kummel. 
This  book  contains  a  very  complete  description  of  the  pathological 
conditions  to  be  found  in  the  oral  cavity.  I  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  reading  the  long  chapter  devoted  to  syphilis  of  the  mouth/ 
and  the  short  chapter  on  the  affection  called  "Lingua  geograph- 
ica/'  or  "  Annulus  migrans."  This  affection  of  the  tongue  is  one 
which  we  as  practitioners  often  meet,  and  I  have  no  doubt  often 
wonder  as  to  its  significance.  The  subject  is  here  very  completely 
treated  and  an  excellent  photograph  of  a  case  is  given. 

A  third  book  which  I  will  present  to  you  to-night  is  upon 
"  The  Topographical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,"  ^  by  Zucker- 
kandl.  Professor  Zuckerkandl  is  one  of  the  principal  men  in  the 
anatomical  deparatment  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  his  book 
recently  published  is  full  of  finely  executed  plates  covering  the  oral 
cavity  and  all  adjacent  parts.  Two  of  the  dissections  shown  in 
this  book  I  had  duplicated,  and  brought  them  home  with  others 
for  the  teaching  department  of  the  Harvard  Dental  School. 

The  same  author  has  also  written  a  valuable  book  upon  "  The 
Anatomy  of  the  Oral  Cavity  with  Special  Kegard  to  the  Teeth."  ^ 
This  work  was  published  in  1891,  and  is  a  careful  and  complete 
treatment  of  the  subject. 


STATE  DENTAL  EXAMINING  BOAEDS  AND  THEIK 

QUESTIONS.* 

BY    WILLIAM    H.    TRUEMAN^    D.D.S.^    PHILADELPHIA. 

The  advent  and  the  evolution  of  the  State  Dental  Examining 
Boards  has  not  proved,  either  to  the  profession  or  to  the  community, 
wholly  good  or  thoroughly  bad.    In  so  far  as  they  were  designed  to 

^  Die  Krankheiten  des  Mundes,  von  J.  Mikulicz  und  W.  Kummel, 
Breslau. 

^  Atlas  der  topographischen  Anatomie  des  Menschen,  von  Professor 
Dr.  E.  Zuckerkandl. 

^  Anatomie  der  Mundhohle  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der 
Zahne,  von  Professor  Dr.  E.  Zuckerkandl. 

*  Eead  before  the  Academy  of  Stomatology,  October  23,  1900. 
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enforce  that  thrxM*  who  hehl  forth  to  practiiie  the  ideiioe  and  Um 
art  of  (lentiHtry  Hhould  prior  therfto  puraue  a  tuitable  cviume  of 
instruction,  they  have  aceompliMhiH]  much,  rnfortunatolj,  how- 
ever, knowledge  and  hone^tty,  r  and  r  .,  m  not 
always  close  assooiatefl.  While  :  '  *•'-  to  en- 
force n  fluituhle  course  of  instni«i>"w.  <»..-.  [-.  1  «-«iti«noe  of 
knowledge  and  ability,  neither  they  nor  th.  i.  .r  .nmr»r.|  the 
UBc  of  it.  The  college  diploma  and  the  •  itc  of  t  .'n- 
tal  Examining  Board  may  hang  side  by  tide  in  placet  of  boainets 
where  but  few  skilful  op<>nitionii  are  (lerfonnnl  and  but  little 
hon«*st  work  done.  The  disr  ■  < 
Dt'ntal  Kxamining  Boanl«  hn\>-  \,\K>n  ;n  naii'i  i«»  - 
rerate  the  colh-p'  graduate,  in  able  to  n--*  »•♦  n\  bin  ^ 
tising  devict»s,  that  not  only  in  every  "f  in  i  .  •  a 
graduate  from  one  of  the  best  dental  colleges  in  the  world,  but  each 
one  ha.s  in  addition  thereto  a  certificate  endorsing  his  skill  and  ac- 
quirements as  a  dental  surgeon,  issued  by  the  State  I  *  ^m- 
ining  Board  after  a  rigid  and  thorough  « 

gainsay  this  assi-rtion?     Who  of  the  gemiiii  « 

moment  hesitate  to  place  hiniM'lf  f'»r  .i.ntnl  tt'i  '!v. 

in  the  hands  of  one  so  highly  n  I? 

The  State  iXMital  Kxamining  lUvirdi*  have  thus  tendtnl  to  makr 
disn'putable  practitioners  apjH'ar  reputable;  and  instead  of  pio- 
tecting  members  of  the  coi-  ir  wiles,  they  have  been 

instnnncutal  in  throwiiu'         i  iii  u 

Tlu"  fir^t   servic*'  nn.Ur..!   »'•••   •  •»  *»v   »»»..  55t/it.-   T>i-ntAl 

Kxamining  Boards  was  that 

preceptor  and  lead  the  pr  :i  and  the  public  to  a  better  and 

more  gi»neral  appnviation  of  the  advantage*  ot^ 
systematic,  and  well-nrrnnge<l  course  of  in  u  b>   - 

fie<l  teachers.    They  b-d  tK  '  nd  inc  pu  ' 

the  advantap'**  ntTrrtnl  by  '  -*'•'  ""^^  ' 

necessary  apt-"-  itim  iiml  u;  , 
theory  of  dn  ••  in  «l 

their  examinntioiu,   the  limitwl   rafuiritY  of  the  pr 
teacher,  in  comparison  with  a  collrge  f 
tioners.  r  «*d  by  •  '    "ion  a^ 

to  teach  * 

rem.     H«  '^  **•• 

private   I'T-     .  *^  eollsfe 
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diploma,  will  ever  remain  the  State  Dental  Examining  Board's 
most  creditable  work. 

The  selection  and  appointment  of  examiners  was,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  duty  of  the  State  Dental  Society.  This  Society,  then 
yonng  and  vigorous,  had  in  its  membership  a  sufficient  number  of 
practitioners  to  justly  consider  itself  the  representative  of  the  pro- 
fession within  the  State.  The  first  examining  boards  had  the  power 
to  confer  upon  any  applicant  meeting  their  approval,  after  an 
examination  lasting  but  a  few  hours,  the  same  legal  rights  that 
otherwise  could  be  acquired  only  by  attendance  of  many  months  at 
a  dental  college,  entailing  an  expense,  for  tuition  alone,  far  greater 
than  the  trifling  examination  fee.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  matter  of 
serious  moment  to  select  for  this  important  office,  in  justice  to  the 
students  and  the  schools  and  in  justice  to  the  community,  men  of 
recognized  ability  and  sound  judgment,  men  who  were  closely  in 
touch  and  in  full  sympathy  with  our  educational  institutions,  in 
order  to  insure  that  their  licensees,  those  who  successfully  passed 
their  examinations,  were,  as  nearly  as  could  be,  considering  their 
lack  of  training,  the  equal  of  a  college  graduate.  It  was  thought 
advantageous  to  have  upon  the  board  one  or  more  members  of  a 
college  faculty,  so  that  they,  experienced  in  teaching  and  experi- 
enced in  estimating  fitness,  could,  at  critical  points,  foil  those 
shortcomings  from  which  none  closely  confined  to  office  practice 
are  free.  This  also  gave  to  the  board  tone  and  character;  it  in- 
spired confidence;  it  assisted  very  materially  in  bringing  to  pass 
the  legal  requirement  of  a  dental  diploma. 

The  passing  of  the  private  preceptor  was  thought  by  many  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  examining  boards,  and  so  it  did,  in  so  far 
as  the  judicious  use  of  the  power  and  confidence  reposed  in  them 
had,  as  was  intended,  impressed  on  the  student  that  working  for  a 
college  diploma  was  better  than  depending  upon  the  decision  of  a 
board  adverse  to  admitting  into  the  profession  any  who  were  indis- 
posed to  avail  themselves  of  the  legitimate  means  provided  there- 
for. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  general  waking  up  in  educational 
matters  throughout  the  world.  So  general  was  this  revival  that  all 
educational  concerns,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  highest  schools, 
classical  and  professional,  felt  its  impress.  It  so  stirred  up  our 
English  friends  that  they  were  able  by  a  supreme  effort  to  brush 
aside  heretofore  unsurmountable  obstacles,  and  so  overcome  the 
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inortia  iii)iK)«M>(l  l>y  n  lon^  nericfl  of  bitter  di-  ai  to 

re|N>at  in  their  own  l>ailiwick,  in  much  the  Mmc  waj,  that  which 
we  had  8o  Huoef^M fully  a< .  than  a  p-  '  yparv 

b<'fore.     rnfortunatrly,  in  -..  ....m^   in.  >    iaid  the  fiMuii.ition  for 

much  turmoil  in  uur  educational  inattent,  and  ^avc  added  •  i<  ti*« 
for  the  examining  lioanU  throughout  the  land  to  entff  n  n^- 
a  role  pn^nenting  many  new,  conipIicat<'<],  and   ;  prob- 

leniH. 

It  waH  in  tiiiM  wiiie: 

In  onler  to  make  visible  di-unti  i'.>  i'  inng 

lini'  U'twe*'!!  thos4'  who  wrre  and  tho<*e  u.. ..w»tTv 

qualified  to  enter,  or  having  entenil  to  remain  ,  ^ 

nized  memlxTB  of  the  dental  profeiuiion,  with  a  right  to  ita  desig- 
nating title,  there  had  been  a  wiite  and  thoughtful  compnamiie 
Ix'twcen  the  m*hoolM  and  the  l)oanU.     A  permanent  g^  up  oo 

the  one  nitle  and  a  tnr  :»  down  on  tb-  *   - 

that   eventually   the   b-^.nin.iM     i'i*.S.,  or   it"  i,   ■««i»»uim 

prevail.      Ah   wan   intended     tbi^  edueational   .  '    wi«  an 

educational  advance,  the  I  i»g  of  that  wl 

in  evitb»nce)    plaet»d   the  dental   pr  InvL 

Thin  a)>|M'are<l  to  the  public  an  e\  of   inarketi   }  it. 

Nothing  nion*  natural  than  that  it  ^ht>uld  Im-  n* 

cn'aj»ing  cagi-rnejii*  to  enter  the  rankit.     I*  ir- 

ther  adviuu-**,  in  order  to  mt-ure  *> "^•"  ■  ^? 

lN)ard*(  fr»rmi*<l  a  repn*H4»ntntivi'   \ 

foilowe<l  a  year  later  by  tl  ^'i*  faculties*,  with  the  «• 

in  view,     rrimarily,  the  tele  ol>ject  of  each  waa  to  n\ 
in  a  general  advamv  the  timeii  calltMl  fur  and  «> 
warranted.     Ver 

M'lltative    Inxlil*^,    ••|ua:i\     an\i"ii-     i<»    ii-  " 

niony  n-gardm^:  tb«'  in'  in,      'I*ho  troul> 

IWtwei'ii   the   iM.ini   of  .f  a   inemU'r  «»f  n  •'  'Hf 

board  an«l  a  memlji*r  of  a  dental  odb'p*  '  aa  rr. 

f|U4*}ttion,  there  ta  •  fait  •  iv,  a  •    '  «• 

aider,  and  yet  it  ii  a  di'^ 

aider  but  re«»|Hit       V  iiumL«r  .»i  an  i-iaiiuuimj^  i-^jm 

BMiumi^.  in  |M'rf<»ri  -    •»"  •'-r>*."»*t  r%^i»in«!b!!i!\       If*' 

can.  at  will,  end  at 

lonn  to  him^df  or  i  •»  ^*  ' 

hin  placv  can  be  pr  m  no  r«>p«t»- 
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tion  to  make  or  sustain  for  himself,  his  colleagues,  or  his  office. 
No  lengthy  preparation  or  study  is  required,  and  no  expense,  save 
it  may  be  for  the  purchase  of  a  few  quiz  books.  He  is  not  called 
upon  to  sacrifice  his  present  or  prospective  private  practice.  The 
office,  when  attained,  represents  merely  the  favor  of  his  friends  or 
a  little  effort  on  his  part  soliciting  votes.  Not  so  with  a  member 
of  a  college  faculty.  He  assumes  a  personal  and  pecuniary  respon- 
sibility. He  assumes  to  sustain  the  reputation  his  college  has  been 
years  in  acquiring.  He  has  his  own  reputation  to  make  in  a  new 
role,  and  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  fellows,  sharing  with 
them  success  or  failure  and  all  that  success  or  failure  stands  for. 
Not  only  do  his  new  duties  call  for  long  and  careful  preparation 
and  constant  study,  but  over  and  above  all,  they  call  for  a  serious 
sacrifice  of  private  practice,  present  and  prospective.  He  cannot 
step  in  and  out  of  his  professorship  as  jauntily  and  care-free  as 
can  a  member  of  a  dental  examining  board.  All  this  entails  legiti- 
mate questions  of  a  business  character  no  one  has  warrant  to  be- 
little or  to  set  aside. 

For  many  years,  as  all  veterans  in  the  service  too  well  know,  a 
professorship  in  a  dental  college  had  proved  an  "  expensive  luxury." 
It  was  eminently  wise  and  proper  that  those  upon  whose  shoulders 
the  responsibility  rested  should  profit  by  past  experience;  should 
desire  to  advance  slowly;  should  exercise  the  caution  and  discre- 
tion of  careful,  honest  business  men;  and  hesitate,  until  assured 
that  the  profession  on  which  they  depended  for  support  was  ready 
and  willing  to  follow  with  substantial  aid,  before  making  changes, 
possibly  inviting  disaster.  Well  would  it  have  been  had  the  exam- 
ining boards,  when  urging  the  faculties  to  extensive  and  radical 
changes,  taken  these  matters  more  into  account.  Well  would  it 
have  been  had  the  commercial  spirit,  which  like  the  trickling  ichor 
from  a  foul  ulcer,  corroding  and  corrupting  all  it  touches,  been 
held  in  check  while  this  question  was  being  settled. 

The  profession  was  gathering  itself  for  a  strong  and  vigorous 
leap.  The  public  was  beginning  as  never  before  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  its  services  in  promoting  comfort,  health,  and  happiness. 
It  was  coming  to  the  fore  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  offering  tempt- 
ing opportunities  to  those  ambitious  to  accept  and  receive,  on 
broader  lines  than  those  recognized  by  the  slaves  of  the  yardstick 
and  the  scale-pan.  Men  of  other  and  baser  mould,  others  who  had 
missed  the  golden  opportunity  which  comes  but  once,  and  others, 
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a^aii),  who  had  \mi  through  paiwing  yean  the  cl..  '.        :th. 

saw  nothing  in  all  thi^  but  fewer  and  Icaiened  feet  ai  their  f 
imaginations  conjun'd  a  Hworm  of  comp<'titoni  around  them.    Thry 
became  clamorous  for  •  It  wu 

send    when    tlw    Oener.u    M--iii.ii    ♦  .mum  li    of   Gr».i      i»rjui 

nOUncod    that   the   Briti-h    .]irit.il    !!..!!-.     flm^f    U-   tnru,,\    in    i*....    .: 

dental  schools.    A^  'tmse  god- 

send  to  the  profession  there.  It  wa«  the  making  of  it  It  raiird 
their  schools  to  the  same  prominc>n<'e  to  which  oun  had  been  railed 
by  the  first  dental  examining  boa  Fhe  pr  '  ire 

the  life,  the  l)|(X)d,  {\\v  n)anh(M>d  oi  :  ' 

begins  whi-n  thev  !u  'i..     rr..^^  ...  t 
die.     So  thought  ti  >' 

It  was  in  the  air,  on  the  other  side«  that  the    '  tal 

college  was  without  a  peer;  that  the  British  dental  ■choola  wvrt 
of  no  account.  To  overturn  these  prejudices  on  other  than  com- 
mercial grounds  was  a  delicate  taidc :  n  '  tstute  diplomaey 
of  the  (irncral  Me<lical  Council  of  (Jn*ni  i.  •  "d  adroitly 
ma-iitered.  Owing  to  the  or)iiti«ntioim  state  <>:  ^i^d  !on^ 
existed,  our  brethren  tt(To*i.H  th«'  -•••i  were  . 

their  first  breath  as  a  legally  r-  d  profeMion  a  moit  nan* 

seous  dose  of  ignorance  and  ethical  depravity.     T 
of  the  disgust  which  this  naturally 
having  at   heart  the  hv  '  '      '  up  of   iiriii-ii  acnia*  *a!i. 

"We  have  i^"-— •• ;   '..^...  we  will  have  •'•'  •—.'••  -   »*•• 

doors  to  all  11  ;  men.    Our  own  sch' 

shall  demand  edurate<l  men.  and  we  will  r*  c  no  ot  It 

was,  under  the  cirrumstancea,  a  takinir  expretaion,  well  •  tl, 

and  oc*complished  fully  and  con  the  desired  end.     It  vat 

interpreted  on  this  side  as  a  r-  *  ^al  stand* 

ard  of  our  own  tlental  o'!'  >    Mi^^mntM  • 

sweet  monwd.     To  them  a..  -     --  ;    •  Hi||bir  en- 

trance or  n  sherifT's  sale.     Ai  lluit  \  \  to  rrwtnH  %hm 

"collegia  output."   as   they,   true   to   their  oommnrial  ta. 

terme<i  it.     They  rantinl  and  raved  at  the  •  Vrm  • 

an!  of  the  Amrrican  o  ' 
name  of  Am  '  ^nai  ma;   i-^. 

edttoation  an.;  ..  ^ •'^'  .>«mft--«it!"n  . 

lege  clinics;    Urntin- 

dental  aillege  pr  "%  ihffkx  imptrtrmed  and  fran- 
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tic  appeals  for  this  and  that  made  the  dental  meeting  more  like  a 
corner  in  some  ill-conditioned  bedlam  than  a  company  of  profes- 
sional gentleman  discussing  their  affairs. 

One  after  another  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  a  measure  to  pro- 
tect "  home  industries/^  following  the  example  of  Great  Britain, 
refused  legal  recognition  to  any  but  graduates  of  their  own  schools. 
The  open  door  of  American  dental  graduates,  of  interest  to  one  in 
a  thousand  only,  was  tightly  closed.  Had  those  who  raised  the  cry 
about  the  discrediting  of  American  dental  diplomas  been  thought- 
ful readers ;  had  they  watched  the  course  of  events  as  portrayed  in 
the  journals,  they  would  have  known  that  educational  matters  con- 
tributed to  this  result,  not  a  feather^s  weight.  American  dental 
colleges,  their  graduates  and  diplomas,  are  credited,  respected,  and 
honored  the  world  over  to-day  as  fully  and  as  highly  as  they  ever 
were.  A  dentist  from  the  United  States  is  as  highly  thought  of 
as  a  dentist,  and  as  warmly  welcomed  as  a  professional  brother,  as 
ever  before.  It  is  only  as  a  competitor  that  he  receives  the  cold 
shoulder.  The  only  discrediting  the  American  dental  colleges, 
their  graduates  and  diplomas,  have  ever  received  has  been  in  and 
by  the  dental  societies  of  the  United  States.  The  so-called  exclu- 
sion has  served,  however,  as  many  another  untruth  has  served,  as 
a  war  cry;  as  an  additional  excuse  for  the  examining  boards  to 
take  a  fresh  start,  in  a  new  role,  on  a  vastly  different  basis.  It  was 
educational;  it  became  commercial.  It  was  conceived  to  build  up, 
to  foster,  to  widen  the  field  and  to  give  increased  importance  and 
value  to  a  well-earned  degree.  Having  accomplished  this,  in  an 
unguarded  moment  a  mob  gained  control.  It  has  since  essayed  to 
break  down,  to  hamper,  to  narrow,  and  belittle  the  work,  the  means, 
and  the  men  their  predecessors  had  labored  so  earnestly  to  assist 
and  sustain.  Men,  educationally  incompetent;  others,  mentally 
unfitted  to  form  fair  and  just  decisions;  and  others  again,  am- 
bitious to  be  leaders,  recklessly  aggressive,  aping  the  wiles  of  social 
and  political  agitators,  obtained  the  ascendency.  They  catered  to 
the  drones  and  the  improvident,  the  incompetent  and  the  indiffer- 
ent; holding  out  alluring  schemes  to  secure  by  legal  or  repressive 
measures  that  which  comes  only  as  the  reward  of  earnest,  well- 
directed,  persistent  efforts.  Under  this  influence  the  harmony 
between  the  educating  bodies  and  the  boards  was  broken.  Far  more 
disastrous,  however,  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  profession:al  socie- 
ties.    Those  who  looked  upon  them  for  post-graduate  instruction. 
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or  as  a  iiieaiiH  to  rii)cn  their  experienco  by  comfNiring  and  contraat- 
in^  it  with  that  of  othent,  noon  tirecl  of  the  ill-ti'nipcrifl  harangnei 
which  (liHplaccd  K'irntific  cliM'tiKitiont* ;    and  new  were  r»- 

pfllr<l  l>y  th<»  conHtant  Kim-rin^  at  f«»lh*jfwi  fr  ad 

juKl  ^'raiiuatcMl.     It  tliun  caiiu'  to  • •  — ''  it^ 

BOfirtioH  wlrcti'd  thr  niciiilM'rM  of  i.. rol 

of  the  Imanlrt  pasH^d  into  the  handu  of  men  v  -n 

8elv(>A  conHpicuouH  in  thin  iinMH*mly  strife,  and  who  imuirht  th- 
as  n  vnntn^t*  f^round  from  which  to  fight  the  (• 

The  a^'>:n-isive  |)olicy  of  the  National   A-  -n  u(   iVntal 

KxnmincrH  rradiiMl  hi^h-water-mark  at  the  th  i  annual  aoa- 

sion,  held  at  Saratoga,  )N>^Miinin^  Au^u»t  3,  .  .  ••  Tbt  offlctal 
refMirt,  pul>lishi'd  in  the  Dental  Piij*'At,  rol.  ii.,  1896.  nairea  &4-I, 
(>14,  (iTT),  and  734,  read  in  connection  with  the  next  u  n'port 

in  the  Mime  journal  (vol.  iii.,  1897,  pages  b\2,  5H8.  G96.  751.  and 
834),  18  inten>»ting  as  showin^r  the  character  and  f  this 

orpmization.     At  the  HeH**ion  of  \H*M»  th-  *    rr- 

nftcr  all   hoanl;*,  nn'mU-n*  of  thin  Ahik  of 

reputahle  collrp*^  of  the   Nation"!    \--  .' -in- 

iner»<  a.n  the  ollicial  li^t  of  their  i     .  It  wa«  nndrr- 

sto4Nl,  although  not  plainly  cxpn'jiMsl,  that  all  Statp  ho«r  m- 

IxTH    of    the    National    AnKoeiation.    should    •  •«• 

obligated  to  obtain,  as  soon  as  ' 

National  Ixnly  by  their  n  i-iii  r.  i-»r.  u.  i . 

Hrown    pretM'utcd    the    foli.M*  itmn.    ••'•'•    was    j- 

" /»V.<o/ir«/.  That   r..It. ^    r. .  tlic   >  ..    A—* 

of  iKMital   Kxaiiiiii.  «•  on  their  annnal  toh 

nouneementM  and  catalogues  the  fact  that  they  arv  on  the  list  of 
collegi»s  nniigniziHl  by  the  National  As*  i  of  iVntal  Kiami* 

ner^." 

At  a  later  .'•la^'i',  liie  A  '  ■*  •" 

Conditituiit   for  oIiI.t'"'""  '.  ntsi 

eolh'gi'S    by    the    Na 

which,  as  pnmiinently  ^  as  was  its  p^  »al 

re<iuin*ments,  this  resolution  waa  n  \  m  t 

college  ithall  be  in  the  list  of  n  "* 

state  in  itM  nnnunl  '^ 

and  conditions  of  t 

Thij*  puii'  of  U 

lege?*  verv  pri»|MTlv  n'fuM'^l  t-  in  at;  that  • 
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only  in  their  inflated  imaginations.  Could  they  have  succeeded 
in  carrying  out  the  programme  here  outlined,  these  doughty  lead- 
ers might  soon  have  had  the  dental  profession  in  the  United  States 
as  thoroughly  organized  on  up-to-date  trade  union  lines  as  was 
once  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin. 

There  was  no  excuse  for  all  this.  The  aim  of  these  men 
(apart  from  their  ambition  to  be  considered  leaders),  set  forth 
plainly  in  their  contributions  to  the  professional  journals,  was 
simply  and  solely  to  restrict,  as  a  means  of  reducing  competition. 
The  colleges,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them,  were  managed 
by  men  with  well-deserved  reputations  as  zealous  workers  for  the 
public  good,  men  who  were  carrying  on  our  scientific  investiga- 
tions, devoting,  unstintedly,  their  time,  money,  and  talents  to  in- 
crease the  resources  of  the  dental  profession.  The  dental  college 
graduates  were  being  yearly  drawn  from  better  men,  and  were 
yearly  being  better  educated  and  trained.  The  colleges  were  keep- 
ing well  to  the  fore,  and  were  fully  meeting  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tions of  the  profession. 

In  proof  of  this,  I  point  to  their  crowded  classes.  In  proof  that 
the  profession  was  with  the  colleges,  I  draw  attention  to  the  fact, 
too  plainly  seen  to  be  disputed,  that  every  dental  society  that  has 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  element  the  aggressive  examining  boards 
stand  for  has  suffered  by  it.  The  great  body  of  the  profession  has 
sufficient  intelligence  to  discriminate,  unerringly,  between  the  men 
who  work  and  the  men  who  talk. 

I  now  ask  your  attention  to  the  questions  of  the  examining 
boards.  By  these  we  are  able  to  judge,  fairly  well,  the  mental  and 
educational  fitness  of  the  examiners  to  ascertain  and  pass  upon  the 
ability  of  the  candidate,  on  other  points  than  those  embraced  by 
practical  work.  The  ability  to  ascertain  and  judge  correctly  is  the 
vital  point  on  which  the  usefulness  of  examining  boards  wholly 
depends.  Are  they  competent  to  examine  and  to  judge?  To  so 
examine  and  to  judge  that,  on  the  one  side  the  community  is  pro- 
tected (in  so  far  as  this  provision  of  dental  law  is  effective)  from 
incompetent  practitioners,  and  on  the  other  side,  that  no  compe- 
tent candidate  is  deprived  of  just  and  honestly  earned  rights? 
To  pass  an  incompetent  applicant  is  a  blunder;  to  reject  one  com- 
petent, and  thus  deprive  the  community  of  valuable  services  and 
the  applicant  of  that  which  means  so  much,  is  a  crime.  On  the 
competency  and  the  honesty  of  the  examining  boards  depends  the 
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va«t  clifT«Tence  Ix'twc**!!  a  uM'ful  scrvir-*'  "im!  a  farcp.     Thf«e  ei- 
aminatioiiH  can  U*  made  of  great  e<.  .al  valu<*,  or  Um*j  can 

be  inudc  fXA  inofTe<:tiv<'  an  thoiM;  of  the  ciTil  ■enrioe  in  the  handi  of 
a  [Kilitical  machine.    They  can  be  made  to  lenre  or  defeat  the  beat 
intere8t«  of  the  profemion.     It  all  <l  upon  the  men  behind 

the  qucfttionH.     The  8tandnrd  of  the  •  -aoft  be  the  piv- 

amhle  to  the  dental  law.      \Xi^  one  p  '  '••••   ••'"oinpe- 

tcncy.    Any  attempt  to  subvert  thi«  w  -aeter. 

The  profeHHion  must  de|N*nd  u|>on  itM'lf,  not  the  lav,  for  higher 
attainmenta. 

I  am  impresaed  that  the  i)ur|xNic  of  the  ^n  ahoold  be 

to  ai<e<'rtnin  tlm  -  *  ite's  "  Hto<'k-in-tradr,     ihc  j  '!«•  hat 

made  niul  hn>*  ai  •  "Muniand  to  nv    *   *'      •  *~     \  n-^jum  in'ui*  of  a 
dental   practice.     Dcxs  he  un<l<  r  ii..     lie  a   fair  working 

knowK'd^e  of  the  varied  c*ond);  ••  will  be  called  upon  to  meet, 

and  of  the  many  ex))t*<lienta  the  art  and  ncience  of  dentistry  pro* 
rides?    Mm  he  a  HutVicient  gnup  of  the  urn!-  !.  and 

collateral   g^'ienees   to  utilize  the  an*^  tin*)    hum    aiid  again 

may  iifTord  ? 

My  Htudy  of  this  subject  has  impm^tl  me  that  drntal  •  .-... 
ininj^'  iKiardn  fail  to  coni<ider  the  importance  of  thi*.     Vrry  few 
qui*Mtions,  inde«Ml,  are  80  addrenscd.     Such  IriTial  matten  at  the 
comparative  UM'fulncMi  of  glyivrin  or  water  to  temper  Boalding 
sand,  the  right  way  to  use  borax,  the  d   "  m 

and  a  molerule.  an  toil  tin  .material 

que«(tionH  diret^ted  to  ••    •  i-  and  worM-  tuat  appeal 

to   jM-rsMiial    t.r.r. -.'..H   only.      As   I  *   bi>ardi  of 

dilTrnnt  1   but   little   t.  jCr*t 

that  if  a  m«»ietv  of  the  time  and  thouirht  io  ^  n 

considering  the  interstate  lir«*niM*  t)  had  I-  to  a 

companitive  study  of  ev  ^ 

moil   over   this    I'       '  im    »nr    im<i 

that  Hnm««  of  \hv  T^«^'  *»^«> 

oirn'etly  ummI,  in  ,  .      . 

tions.  and  other  Mnfidfni   (tlwiw'  and  will  not  • 

to  vary  as  the  n  of  the  boan' 

to  choom*  iM'twwn  ti  <  that  • 

stnntinl  claitn<t   f«>r 
r    -  ■-  !ing  pn^limina 
t. :..-  ,^t'  diplt»t»>'»      '1 


in. 
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real  work  of  an  examining  board  is  pharisaical  and  a  mere  preten- 
sion. 

By  common  consent  New  York  is  admitted  to  have  a  system 
of  State  supervision  over  educational  matters  so  excellent,  so  well 
connected,  and  so  faithfully  administered  that  it  is  considered  a 
standard.  Its  dental  board  has  been  from  the  first  in  excellent 
hands.  It  has  attended  closely  to  business,  taking  but  little  part  in 
dissensions,  and  has  been  so  open  and  above-board  in  all  its  doings 
that  it  well  deserves  the  credit  awarded  by  placing  its  State  in  the 
first  rank.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  examine  its  questions  first, 
especially  as  the  official  publications  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  title  under  which  the  State  supervising  body  is 
known,  promptly  places  us  in  possession  of  a  full  set  of  questions 
of  every  examining  body  under  its  charge.^  The  New  York  Dental 
Examining  Board  presents  for  each  subject,  at  each  examination, 
fifteen  questions,  requiring  answers  to  ten  only.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent idea,  very  old  and  well  tested.  Not  only  does  it  extend  the 
field  in  which  the  candidate  may  prove  his  ability,  but  it  permits 
the  examiners  to  suggest  new  lines  of  thought  to  the  educators 
when  planning  their  questions.  If  it  were  possible  to  get  upon  the 
examining  boards  really  competent  men,  men  as  well  qualified  for 
their  duties  as  are  those  in  the  college  faculties,  this  would  be  an 
exceedingly  valuable  help  in  bringing  and  keeping  our  educational 
standards  well  up  to  date.  So  long,  however,  as  the  examining 
boards  contain  so  many  inferior  men,  men  blind  to  their  own  short- 
comings, the  faculties  will  be  compelled  to  occupy  the  "  firing-line^' 
unaided  and  alone. 

With  the  New  York  questions,  as  with  most  others,  those  upon 
subjects  other  than  strictly  dental,  and  on  dental  subjects  some- 
what removed  from  actual  practice, '  questions  which  may  be  had 
"  ready-made,^'  selected  from  the  text-books  by  mere  pencilling  and 
allowing  the  typewriter  to  do  the  rest,  little  or  no  fault  can  be 
found.     These  sciences  change  so  slowly,  and  offer  so  wide  a  field, 

^  These  publications  are  sold  at  a  nominal  price.  For  list  and  prices, 
address  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  publica- 
tion department.  In  addition  to  the  questions,  they  contain  a  great  deal 
of  useful  and  reliable  information.  College  Department  Bulletin  No.  9, 
February,  1900,  Dentistry,  is  especially  valuable,  giving  as  it  does  a 
resume  of  the  dental  laws,  educational  requirements,  etc.,  of  all  the 
States. 
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that  hy  Himply  takinj(  a  frw  pa^-«  at  a  f'--  "iih  no  nii>nUl  effort 
a   new  and   tfiually   gnoi]   M>t   (>an   U*    i  for  each  occauioo. 

VVhi'ii,  liowfver.  th<»  oxamintT  trion  hi«  apprvnticp  hand  at  im- 
proving  or  changing  thrm«  either  to  emupe  a  rnnm  imiincM  of  pla- 
giarinm,  or  to  «er\'e  Bome  flpecial  purfKMe,  then  there  ia  anoChrr 
Htory  to  tell !  He  usually  putit  his  foot  in  it.  We  have  an  eiampU 
of  thin  in  thr  qui^rition  : 

**  In  what  way  <hH»M  a!»«'«»rr>ti.in  «»f  f>m,i\  «hi  ur?**  • 

In  wliat  way,  in(lee<l,  <1  .bage  and  bcefftcak* 

pork  and  Ix-ann,  **  occur*'?  Occur  in  a  gofnl  word  to  there  uje.  It 
ftignifies  something  that  taki*M  place  in  the  nature  of  an  accident; 
Mintething  that  comen  incidentally,  not  an  the  niiult  of  deiiini  or 
intention ;  and,  undoubtedly,  al>Horption  of  food  ia  tometiiijig  far 
reinovi'd  from  tin*  usual  ph\!»in|ogual  r""i".v  I  am  •-•"^-••hat 
curiouM  to  know,  howrvcr,  what  iin»urr  i  iminer  ha*        ,     %le 

for  the  unfortunate  dolt  who  attemptu  to  answer  this  cnnninit 
quention. 

As  we  pai»H  to  thojie  ntudies  more  closely  related  to  dental  science, 
when*  the  examiner  fivls  '         "d  to  «»• 
the  jmverty  of  ri^Hources,  nuu   iiu*  extn-HM    m« maj  j- 
examining  lM)aril  *>^  »'>i-    »'>••  -.'undanl  State,  is  paiii:...-    ,.. 
dentr.      Tin*   qn  <-*   art*,    many   of   them,   triflinjj. 

When   touching   the   practical   work  of  the  office  and   1.^  'j, 

they  an*  men*  n*(lections  of  {M'nMinal  opinion  and  •  One 

examiner  is  an  ardent  new  di*|mrturite,  and  ring*  a  lu  mh 
)M»MMil)lr.     Ilirt  favorite,  used  six  timm  in  h<«a  tlian  two  ye«ff»,'  rvao* 
as  follows : 

'*  In  the  fusion  of  tin*  metals  for  makin.  A  alloja,  d»> 

scribe  the  pnM\*ss  umhI  to  prevent  the  Xi>.  .of  the  tin, 

xinc.  etc." 

He  riHvntly  n*ferred  to  this,  lM*rating  the  coUefrm  beam 
though  he  had.  ' 


'  rnlvvmity  of  th«  Sut«  of  Nvw  York.  ItullHia  Na  14.  August.  IVT. 

\HHtv   t  No.  0. 

•(   i f     thr    SIaIv    n(     Svw     Voti      r*t«>#«iMi.<tiAt     r%*aii»i1*i3« 

|MI|>r>rN;       iM'^m.    IHIgv    ill.    qu*«l4«i«     No. 

imiH.  \tmgr  i4i,  qu«»lloii    ^ 

rt2.   miration    N«».    '  * 

i|ur«(iitn    No.    1 1,  •  * 

No.  14.  exjimliMitioti   April  «,  1199 1     l»QO.  pm^  lia«  ^MMMI  >•.  4,  «^ 

sminntion  Srptmtbrr  S7.  1899. 
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the  right  way,  more  than  half  of  the  dental  college  graduates  who 
came  before  him  either  avoided  or  wrongly  answered  this  ques- 
tion.^ The  vast  difference  between  volatilization  and  oxidation 
this  learned  examiner  failed  to  grasp. 

I  not  only  criticise  the  character  of  the  questions,  but  that  they 
are  so  frequently  repeated  with  but  insignificant  changes.  So  often 
is  this  done,  that  any  one  committing  to  memory  the  answers  to  a 
few  sets,  knowing  nothing  more  of  the  subjects  embraced,  would 
stand  a  fair  chance  of  passing  the  examination.  It  may  naturally 
be  asked,  regarding  these  and  other  like  questions.  Why,  if  they 
are  so  simple,  do  so  many  students  fail?  The  mental  poverty  of 
the  examiners,  as  shown  by  their  questions,  is  a  sufficient  answer. 
They  have,  to  all  these  stereotyped  questions,  stereotyped  answers. 
Any  answers  returned  that  do  not  correspond  with  these,  however 
correct,  are,  of  course,  considered  wrong.  The  questions  are 
framed  within  the  narrow  field  of  their  own  personal  opinion  and 
experience,  without  regard  to  the  text-books  or  the  teaching  of  the 
schools.    Likewise,  the  answers. 

We  have  a  type  of  this  in  the  question :  ^ 

"  How  should  a  cavity  be  treated  and  filled  when  the  dentine 
is  highly  inflamed?" 

The  question  of  inflamed  dentine  is  an  unsettled  one.  It  is, 
and  has  long  been,  a  matter  of  dispute  among  our  ablest  investi- 
gators. At  present  the  weight  of  evidence  favors  the  idea  that 
inflamed  dentine  is  not  a  correct  expression.  With  so  much  to 
choose  from,  what  right  has  a  dental  examiner  to  enforce  his  own 
opinions  by  including  in  his  questions  these  disputed  matters? 

I  give  from  the  Ohio  Dental  Examining  Board  questions  of 
the  examination.  May,  1900,  a  sample  question.  These,  published 
in  the  Ohio  Dental  Journal,  July,  1900,  page  344,  have  been  col- 
lated, mainly,  from  those  used  in  New  York.  It  is,  I  am  impressed, 
a  distinct  advantage  in  favor  of  the  examiners  for  the  critic  to 
criticise  their  published  questions;  these  have,  in  the  publication, 
passed  an  editorial  supervision,  and  doubtless  their  most  glaring 


^International  Dental  Journal,  vol.  xx.,  May,  1899,  page  286; 
Items  of  Interest,  vol.  xxii.,  February,  1900,  page  121;  Ibid.,  March, 
1900,  page  179. 

^  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Examination  Bulletin  No.  14, 
August,  1897,  page  467,  question  14. 
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errors  have  been  correctiMi.  Thr*  oin'^ti.ifi  N.>lccte<l.  I  '"^^lunt,  it 
original  with  the  Ixjard. 

**  Give  a  characteristic  action  on  amalgam  in  dental  alloTt,  of 
each,  silver,  tin,  antimony,  zinc,  and  copper  ' 

I  frankly  admit,  I  have  not  yet  learned  **  Ih-  -    •  c  ac- 

tion of  BJlver,  etc.,  on  amalgam  in  dental  alloyi." 

The  Maryland  Board  pr-— ••»-  uit  with  two  nnta  U*  v..,.*. 

**  What  is  meant  hy  nj«  ^  iai*tic  work? 

"  What  is  meant  by  stanno-plastic  work?" 

Who,  besides  the  examiner,  knows?     Where  did  be  gvt  thaw 
terms? 

I  have  a  few  rljom-  >jm<  nn.iia  fr««m  t!i f  t.':i'  Virginia  '^ 

Board.  They  an*  from  on^Miuil  {»ii|M  r-<  ti-«  •!  ui  the  exmininjki*«^i* 
held  in  June,  IIMH).  The  two  wor-iv  "  iM..lngy"  and  •^gromtb," 
are  not  miss{x;lled ;    they  arc  good  •.  .iry  words  if  the  die- 

tionar)'  is  old  enough.  They  may  have  been  taken  from  one  brougfat 
over  by  the  Jamestown  Fathers."  lict  me  ask,  howeTer,  Why  arp 
these  old  and  uneonimon  words  used  in  dental  •  Do 

they  serve  any  honej^t  i)urjK)t»e  in  pr-*    —  '  t*  •  frr«Tr. 

inconiT**''" *  ti.iit!,?-''     ()r  jir.-  ilu-\  •  .r 

pose  oi       ^  .»* 

more  nervous  or  less  penvptivo  than  his  brothen? 

The  question  po|HrH  before  me,  from  which  I  copy,  were  oaed 
by  a  candidate  at  this  exai  n.     I  have  six  only,  and  am  in- 

formed that  ••  been  lu.  ..;        They  are  neatly  gotten  up,  but 

many  of  the  «j.i. -i...iis  are  ii.v  -^^^  «.....i..-t  ...  ^-....-  ♦..  }^  %!^ 
cu.Htom  more  or  less  with  aii    .  *Qft> 

anything  were  good  •  i  for  a  student ;    :  «- 

**  Give  minute  strueture  of  enamel.'* 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  on  an?  given  in 

•tyle.    Th. 
word  '*  ill***!  ri!" 

The  S4'ei»ntl  «| 

"  By  what  nr- 
script ii»n  of  it  *' 

'Ortwth.   for   growlh.   I   mom  mttd  afm*"   '  "•  m 

iitilrnl  »««i^ 

uriirr*       >    >        >    aad   *  •»•  •••••al-  T  !•  %jr  tsr  lie 

brttrr  (nrttt  whrti  u*«<U  ••  an   > 
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How  much  better,  and  how  much  more  explicit,  to  say,  By 
what  are  the  teeth  retained  in  their  sockets?    Describe  it. 

The  first  question  on  Operative  Dentistry  is  a  stupid  one : 

"  Give  treatment  of  alveola  abscess  about  the  point  externally/' 

The  third :  "  Describe  the  treatment  of  fungous  groath  of  den- 
tal pulp  T^ 

The  questions  on  Prosthetic  Dentistry  are  examples  of  word 
jumbling.     The  first  question  : 

"In  examining  the  mouth  for  the  insertion  of  an  artificial 
denture,  what  should  be  taken  into  account  as  to  all  its  conditions 
and  the  first  two  objects  to  be  attained.^^ 

The  fifth  reads : 

"How  many  kinds  of  plates  are  used  for  dentures  and  upon 
what  do  they  depend." 

Does  he  refer  to  the  forms  of  plates,  or  the  material  of  which 
they  are  made  ?  I  think  it  would  trouble  a  Virginia  lawyer  to  find 
out  what  this  examiner  had  in  view  when  penning  these  two  ques- 
tions. There  is  but  one  properly  worded  question  in  the  series,  and 
that  is  marred  by  a  misspelled  word.  An  examiner  who  presents 
at  a  dental  examination  such  trash  would  feel  very  small,  indeed, 
if  made  to  face  a  witty  attorney,  and  be  examined  on  these  ques- 
tions, in  a  suit  to  show  cause  for  rejecting  his  client. 

The  fourth  question  on  Materia  Medica  reads : 

"  How  would  you  treat  the  acute  poisoning  of  carbolic  acid  ?" 

It  will  be  observed,  the  wording  of  the  question  implies  that  the 
acid  has  been  unfortunate;  it  has  been  poisoned;  and  the  exam- 
iner asks.  How  should  it  be  treated?  If  the  acid  were  mine,  I 
would  not  treat  it  at  all,  but  discard  it.  In  the  first  and  third 
questions  on  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  we  find  the  word  "  seta- 
ology."  While  not  obsolete,  this  particular  form  is  so  nearly  so  in 
dental  literature  that  a  well-informed  dentist  would  be  quite  ex- 
cusable if  he  failed  to  recognize  it.  The  seventh  question  of  this 
series  is  another  jumble : 

"  Describe  the  pathological  condition  sometimes  found  analo- 
gous to  loss  of  tooth-structure  by  attrition." 

What  does  he  mean  ?  Does  he  ask  for  a  description  of  a  patho- 
logical condition  that  occasionally  resembles  attrition,  or  one  re- 
sembling attrition  at  all  times,  but  rarely  met  with? 

I  consider  it  a  gross  insult  to  put  before  a  candidate  asking  the 
right  to  practise  dentistry  a  jumble  of  words  like  this.    I  consider 
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it  a  clif»;;rari'  lu  ihr  pr"  "■:'  :::...>i.r»'  ■  r^ 

g4i  often  found  niaM|ucr..  ..  <^  <i-  •  ^  -     ■:  «|Uf»ti.fii-      li  m  a.iil. 

inf(  innult  to  injury  to  taunt  th"-«  nl  to  iiniifnitAnd  focli 

BtufT  afl  thiM,  by  aM-rihing  the  failuro  to  thrir  i^  <•.     In  thcat 

six  ({ut^ittion  pajx^rx,  in  eighteen  inntanfvfl  the  intcTrogBtion  point 
iH  cither  wrongfully  um^\  or  omitto<] ;  in  a«  manj  morp  initancri, 
punctuation    inarkit   m*<'<Iful   to   make  m-um*  an*  c  I   tttj, 

nnMJful  to  make  sr>n>^c — nothing  under  tht*  tun  c«>uiu  iiimke  WOM 
of  Honii'  of  these  r|Ue*>tlon»i. 

We  will  now  roine  ixanT  home,  and  consider  the  qocvtioDt  of 
our  own  examining  t)oard.  I  regret  to  Miy  that  we  have  here  Doth* 
ing  to  Im*  proud  of.  It  ia  a  very  great  pity  that  there  it  not  •  more 
kindly  f(*<>Iing  U>twe<'n  the  educational  and  ex..  I 

am  very  Hure  any  one  in  clo»*e  touch  with  the  cuHt^e*  ai.  »• 

Htniction  tluTc  given  cfnild  have  • -   '   '-^m  the«c  «|w->ii"itA, 

at  least,  their  most  humiliating  fc»r  .  i  m^ m*  t..  \m-  4  di*- 

ponition  to  um?  unusual  words  in  place  of  ;  .  ute^ 

alwayn,  of  coun«e,  incorrectly ;  m  far  no  in  many  caaea  m  to  obecare 
the  ri>al  im|>ort  of  the  quetttion,  or  to  render  it  anbiguoot  or 
wholly  unintelligihlc.     No  care  ti  taken  to  v  -m 

clear  cut  and  dinnt ;    tl-  *  '*  '  -»l 

to  grammnticnl  or  eupl.-...    .-    -  n 

confusing  the  srparate  parts  of  ..    ^  A 

punctuation   niarkn,  or  Ufiing  an   impn>p*'r  ci.  T 

uniting  into  one  qu(>stion  wortU  that  y  i  be  formed 

into  two.     'I'ake,  for  instance,  the  qui^stion:  * 

*•  What  ii(  a  temlon  and  itn 

Th(>re  iM  no  such  thing  an  '    i  autl  ita  fonctioQ**  kBOVB 

to  anatomical  scienn*.     Why  it  •.'  •..»  uritttn  r^a^M^  anifrf. 

standing.     What  is  a  ti-ndnn? 
put  qui>stion.     Jumbling  the  two  id 
ignorance  or  de«ign.     Another  oh; 
the  quimtionn  {lemonally :    llow  «• 
would  Ix'  right  and  pn»|»»T  ► 
adilre»»JMMl  tn  men  jti««t  out  «»;  . 
it  is  aWurd.     \*ni  th-  r«'  wnnt  • 
want  to  know  if  he  u 


'  Hi>*ul  of  th<»  IVnUl  C*<Hi«ril  of  fV>«i»«ylni«U.  %f»«.   !♦>♦ 
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meet;  and  how  they  may,  can,  or  should  be  treated.  The  expert 
witness  style,  presenting  a  supposable  case  and  asking  an  opinion, 
is  absurd  enough  in  a  lawyer's  hands,  and  usually  considered  there 
a  time-killing  device. 

In  treating  a  diseased  condition,  or  in  outlining  a  course  of 
treatment,  the  presence  of  the  patient,  the  seeing  of  actual  condi- 
tions, is  far  more  important  than  anything  spoken  or  written. 
There  is  not  a  question,  proper  to  be  asked,  that  needs  be  personally 
addressed.  Another  fault  is  that  of  addressing  questions  to  prac- 
tices and  not  to  pri7iciples.  Why  cannot  eighteen  carat  gold  plate 
be  soldered  with  twenty  carat  solder?  seems,  from  its  frequent 
repetition,  to  be  a  favorite  with  all  examining  boards;  and  what 
a  ridiculous  one  it  is !  Make  the  alloy  platinum,  and  one  carat 
gold  plate  can  be  soldered  with  twenty-four  carat  solder  without 
the  slightest  difficulty.  If  the  examiners  realized  the  important 
work  they  have  in  hand,  and  what  it  means  to  pass  or  reject  wrong- 
fully, we  would  have  none  of  this. 

Again,  there  is  thoughtlessness  in  changing  the  questions.  For 
instance,  December,  1897,  the  question  is  asked: 

"  How  are  the  nutrient  products  of  digestion  taken  up  and  car- 
ried to  the  circulation  T'  ^ 

April,  1898,  this  is  thoughtlessly  changed  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  new,  and  made  to  read : 

"  When  and  how  are  the  products  of  digestion  finally  incor- 
porated into  the  tissues?''  regardless  of  the  fact  that  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  products  of  digestion  pass  through  the  anus 
and  other  excretory  channels.  The  examiner  should  have  known 
that  the  faeces,  the  urine,  etc.,  are  as  truly  products  of  digestion  as 
is  the  more  nutrient  chyle. 

There  are  some  questions  of  doubtful  propriety  on  scientific 
grounds ;   for  instance : 

"  In  how  many  and  what  bones  are  the  teeth  located  ?"  ^ 

Can  the  alveolar  process,  anatomically  speaking,  be  called  a 
bone  ? 

"  Explain  how  it  is  that  heat  both  oxidizes  certain  metals  and 
deoxidizes  their  oxides."  ^ 

^Report  of  the  Dental  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  1897-98,  pages  15 
and  18. 

-  Special  Dental  Anatomy,  December,  1897,  question  1. 
^  Chemistry,  June,   1898,  question  2. 
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Heat  (locfl  not  oxidize;  nothing;  m  iin-  «*i»ri«i  c-au  oxMm  hmi 
oxygen. 

'^  Of  what  cla88  of  articulation  in  that  between  a  tooth  and  ito 
maxillan-,  and  how  iti  it  luhricat<«d ?"  » 

Whether  the  relation  of  the  tooth  to  ita  focket  warranta  the 
term  articulation  or  not  is  a    "  •  t.     T\  r  eri- 

dently  thinks  it  does.     But  whai  <i.  .»  b)   uiv  t v;  .-••••i..ri 

"a  t<M>tli  and   itn  nnivil^iry"  ?      M.i. .,.,.  .rtv  coii*itWrt^i 

an  adjective.     Ilin  iion  rogardinL*  **  i**  maj  be  • 

permiMilde  ''catch;"    but  in  this  d-  .    faultT  qocftion  it  b 

abfiunl. 

**  How  (liHs  tissue  outoide  of  the  circulationii  rei^ciTe  ita  DOiiritb- 
ment  ?'' ' 

We  hav(>  the  arterial,  vonoun,  capillar}*,  cell  to  cell.  And  lym- 
phutic  circuIationH.  Outf«ide  of  these,  how  cAn  any  tiaane  remTe 
nouriHhincnt  ?  I  wait  curious  to  know  what  eonstnictlon  the  ex- 
aminer put  u|N)n  thin  qucittion,  and  for  that  purpose  obtained  a 
typewritten  transcript  of  a  »tudent*»  answen.  The  ftudent  waa 
evidently  at  8ca.  hut  amid  a  few  linen  of  w-  '"mi  worda  had  a 

little  to  hay  of  rapillnrii***  and  o"  •!  xhv  aiL*irrr  wan  marked 

ten  !    1  have  no  doubt  but  that  th*  •'••  undcratood  bow  tiMoea 

wen»  nouri}*ln*tl ;    but.  What  of  in-  •  x  r? 

**  In  what  partu  of  the  body,  and  how,  ia  heat  fei 

Thin  quetition  would  have  been  all  Tight  lulf  a  cen'  a     It 

MH>mt4  baMHl   U|>on   the  now  diM'anl«*d   r  .  r9§^t  al 

heat,  of  I^avoiiticr  and  hm  follower*. 

Some  i|U'   ' !ire  m4)  c>an*leiMily  written  that  ihej  IaII  to  eon- 

vey  the  idra     .:    .  :•  d  ;    for  in»*tnn.v: 

**  llow  Would  you  briufC  a  4) 

that  Htriken  innitle  the  lower  tei»lh?"* 

The  iuDcrtion  of  a  eumnia  after  t,  or,  bvttvr  atill,  rmr- 

ranging  the  wordi»  no  n  Ht»»  i»»»u!  "  t'rfior 

lateral   inri^or   that   utr  ''      '   ~  »"  pi^ttioa f 

niH'   '"  ' ' '*  ''''■'  I '111  If'.   1 1    . 

•.\iMit..my.    Thy..  ^l    AMiUwgr.    AffU,    IM^ 

qur«lion  H. 

•  IbUt.  Junr.  1  .i;«i«A. 

•Ibiil.Junr.  1  '»T. 

1900,  qaMtion  7. 
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"  Describe  and  give  the  supposed  causes  for  Hutchinsons 
teeth."  ^ 

What  is  here  called  for?  If  a  description  and  the  cause  of 
Hutchinson's  teeth,  it  should  read,  Describe  Hutchinson's  teeth, 
and  give  the  supposed  cause. 

"  Describe  the  Kidneys  and  their  functional  operation."  ^ 

How  much  better  to  say.  Describe  the  kidneys,  and  their  func- 
tions. 

"  Describe  the  more  minute  structures  which  evolve  the  sense 
of  taste."  ^ 

"  Evolve"  is  incorrect.  It  expresses  the  idea  of  growing  out  of ; 
something  coming  from  something  else.  It  should  read.  Describe 
the  minute  (more  minute,  if  you  like)  structures  in  which  are 
located  the  sense  of  taste. 

"  What  is  meant  by  the  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy  of  a 
disease  ?"  * 

What  is  meant  by  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy?  is  a  good 
question ;   adding  to  it  "  of  a  disease"  makes  it  absurd. 

I  find  in  all  dental  examination  questions,  not  only  of  this 
State,  but  all  that  I  have  examined,  an  inexcusable  carelessness  in 
wording  and  punctuation.  In  this  respect  they  are  a  marked  con- 
trast to  questions  from  other  examining  bodies  with  which  I  have 
'Compared  them;  notably  those  of  the  Medical  Board  and  those 
prepared  by  the  school-master  for  the  recent  preliminary  examina- 
tions in  this  State.  The  only  typographical  error  in  the  full  series 
<of  the  last  named  has  been  corrected  with  a  pen.  All  the  questions 
;are  correct;  they  have  but  one  meaning;  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read 
them. 

The  questions  for  the  May  and  June  (1900)  Dental  Examina- 
tions of  this  State  are  distinctly  worse  than  those  of  previous  years, 
mainly  in  being  marred  by  incorrect  spelling  of  technical  names; 
for  instance,  question  9,  Materia  Medica  (June  examination),  calls 
for  three  drugs  useful  in  the  treatment  of  "  empyemia  of  antrum." 
Other  errors  of  spelling  are  less  misleading,  but  none  the  less  inex- 
cusable.   A  large  majority  of  the  questions  are  in  need  of  the  school- 


^  Dental  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  May,  1900,  question  2. 
^  Anatomy,    Physiology,    and    Special    Dental    Anatomy,    June,    1900, 
question  4. 

2  Dental  Histology  and  Dental   Physiology,  June,   1900,  question  6. 
*  Dental  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  June,  1900,  question  4. 
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matiter's  attention;   thin  in  tn>-   i.-i^-i.-r,  of  «U  that  I  hn*^ -m- 

ined  a«  prtpanMl  by  dental  •  ^  bo«nU.     The  ei- ng 

board  butiincMH  bas  lx?i'n  in  the  (>A«t.  and  it  now  in  wome  SUtci, 
conducted  in  such  a  gtar-chanilior  :i,  by  boards,  tome  of  thra, 

clainiinj^  to  Ix?  bi^lier  tban  the  apfiointing  power,  that  •<  <iq 

hafl  l)een  nnbK)k(Hl  for;  and  the  work  ha«  been    '  i^iwd, 

none-of-your-bu.HineH«  nort  of  a  way,  a-  •' —  f-n  niic*tioCM 

before  you  plainly  hIiow.     T\u\   arr  apt., ....i...  ttu.v  r^j^  be 

duplicated  by  the  »con- 

I  would  nu>t(t  earnestly  urp'  upon  thoiir  cIcctiHl  to  terre  apOQ 
dental  examining  l>oardM,  tbat  when  -  their  kit  of  quii  booka 

tbey  add  a  ^'<M>d  nioilern  unabridgi><l  <i  rk  oo 

Knglisb  Hynonynies   (tbat  by  (leorge  (  r.  .  And  on 

elementary  work  on  K»> ''i-''  .'r,.i.,i..,ir  ,„^  ,,„  .   mg^^i^  ff^ 

u»e  of  tbem.    Tbey  tb<  :  lert  as  that  in  que*- 

tion  2f  Anatomy  and    Fii  ^ y,  June,   1898, — **  What  muAclca 

are  involved  in  ri*«piration?''  Not  a  musrle  in  the  human  body  hot 
wbat  is  involvcni  in  respiration,  although  but  few  are  coooeniMi. 
Ik'tter  by  far  Htiek  elojM-ly  to  well-ii  *     *'  '    '     ^^ 

common   wonln,  tban   to  iMM-tjme  iii»-.i».M   a.i..  .  ' 

IM^diii  I'll     ><iit»fri ihIiii  I'll,    afi«1    t rii)Iu«^-«I,    bv    n    <l«-u<« 

n«' 

If)  it  too  much  to  ai^k  tluit  f  tal 

students  in  tbe  examination  halU  iiluill  bi*  :  MUBt 

can*  ai»  would  U»  an  article  int  "  "  no 

excuM-  to  Hay  tbat  n  '  '  o- 

grapbieal.    Tbry  in  -« 

are  ili»lnl>ulrd.  un 

then  l}e<*ome  the  qii  of  the  examininK'  Uuinl,  and  thr  rxam- 

ining  board  tbat  ba     i    •  pti^l  and  ti  sbo«Ulir 

all  tbeir  ermm  of  every  kind  and  rb 

The  metlnMl  of  ucn  for 

vorite  plan  of  tbe  ••     ••  •  ♦••^   •- 

wbieb  nximlwr  !b«-  !am«  onr 

nuind  tbe  U  -t   •  a- 

nipable  of  j  »  of  st^>  ^ 

S4'lf-n*w|Hvt  will  wii  '  to  Iw  ^w- 

petition  witb  av  '  a  ^  um^ 

|||>0||     '  ll>««j'V«>n      "t     ^»*-...     J^'-T.*^- 

If  i.  ,.,       , imitttsanf,  nn  irr-nnt 


(, 
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ing  for  the  election  of  a  "  straw"  opponent,  the  reappointment  of 
an  acceptable  and  well-tried  examiner;  unless  there  is  a  provision, 
as  in  New  York  State,  where  failure  to  select  a  candidate  is  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  expressing  a  desire  that  the  incumbent  be 
reappointed  for  another  term.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  legally  so 
stated.  If  the  appointing  power  is  capable  of  judging  at  all,  it 
should  be  unhampered.  If  the  responsibility  is  laid  on  the  State 
society,  its  selection  should  be  definite  and  final.  Eesponsibility 
should  rest  somewhere.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  society  to  re- 
quire from  the  boards  they  either  nominate  or  appoint  a  report  of 
all  their  doings,  and  publish  in  their  annual  reports  a  full  list  of 
the  questions  asked  at  each  examination  held,  with  the  name  of 
the  examiner  responsible  for  each  set.  "  The  board"  is  a  soulless, 
intangible  thing.  The  society  would  then  know  who  were  and  who 
were  not,  qualified  for  the  position.  As  it  is  now,  the  societies  are 
compelled  to  "  go  it  blind."  You  see  the  result  in  the  questions 
placed  before  you.  These  are  from  boards  open  and  honorable 
enough  to  make  their  questions  known.  You  can  rest  assured  that 
those  of  the  star-chamber  concerns  are  infinitely  worse. 

Are  they  the  work  of  illiterates,  or  trade  unionists  ?  Is  it  care- 
lessness, or  cunningness?  Are  we  to  accept  the  authors  of  these 
questions  as  the  best  men  the  societies  can  select,  to  stand  guard 
at  the  profession's  portals,  to  protect  its  educational  interests? 

Our  own  board  says,  in  their  report,^  "  The  board  of  examiners 
has  been  painfully  impressed  by  the  lamentably  insufficient  pre- 
liminary education  of  many  of  the  applicants  for  examination,  as 
evidenced  by  the  written  answers  to  the  questions  propounded  to 
them.  They  not  only  fail  to  understand  the  simplest  questions, 
but  are  unable  adequately  to  express  their  answers."  Are  these 
questions  before  you  from  that  same  board  samples  of  the  simple 
questions  referred  to? 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion.  What  value  has  an  examina- 
tion conducted  by  men  so  careless  or  illiterate  as  are  the  authors 
of  these  questions  ?  Have  these  men  been  selected  for  their  fitness  ? 
Are  they  the  best  men  the  State  societies  can  produce  ?  Are  we  to 
accept  them  as  representative  of  the  intelligence,  of  the  educational 
standing  of  the  societies  whose  choice  they  are?  How  long  will 
the  profession  tolerate  examining  boards  whose  questions  invite 

^Report  of  the  Dental  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  1897-98,  page  6. 
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deriHion  and  diHgust,  and  wtio  make  tfif>  rirnf.-m.ion   »   laughiiiK^ 
stock  for  well-informed,  eilucatcd  ni« . 

The  time  haH  crime  to  Hoe  to  it  that  thta  important  position  b 
filled  by  competent,  up-to-date  men;  men  who  know  «Doiigh  to 
conduct  a  prn{>er  examination,  or  know  enough  to  know  tluU 
they  do  not  know,  and  arc  willing  to  merely  lupenniend,  iMTtng 
the  real  work  in  abler  handn.  If  thU  cmnnot  be  dom*  ^'■'  tho 
farce  end. 
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paths  of  thought  and  effort  and  into  investigations  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  teeth^  in  distinctively  opposite  ways  and  by  distinctively 
opposing  methods.  The  results  of  these  investigations  and  experi- 
ments^ like  the  methods  employed  in  producing  them,  are  wholly 
antipodal  to  the  present  thought  of  the  profession;  hence  they  are 
brought  to  your  notice,  and  thus  to  the  dental  profession,  with  a 
degree  of  hesitancy  and  with  some  trepidation. 

It  is  my  belief  and  conviction,  that  when  the  secrets  of  the 
etiology  of  caries  of  the  teeth  shall  be  clearly  unfolded,  the  inevi- 
table conclusion  will  be  that  to  tooth  environment  rather  than  to 
^  structural  composition,  is  due  by  far  the  larger  percentage  of  dental 
troubles.  In  the  article  on  this  subject  published  in  the  Inter- 
national Dental  Journal^  January,  1899,  by  the  author,  the 
manner  of  tooth  destruction  through  decay  was  fully  and,  as  we 
believe,  for  the  first  time  definitely  and  clearly  set  forth.  Firmly 
convinced  of  the  impregnable  nature  of  these  propositions,  my 
efforts  have  centred  upon  means  and  methods  for  producing  and 
maintaining  the  most  perfect  attainable  isolation  of  the  teeth  from 
concomitant  agencies  of  decay. 

Special  foods  and  methods  of  infant-feeding  for  the  produc- 
tion of  structural  tooth  resistance  ever  have  been  and  must  con- 
tinue practically  abortive;  and  especially  so  as  affecting  aggre- 
gations or  any  considerable  numbers  suffering  from  defective 
dentures;  hence  no  investigations  were  made  in  this  direction. 
The  very  pinnacle  of  absurdity  in  this  field  seems  to  have  been 
attained  at  a  recent  dental  meeting  in  Eichmond,  when,  in  criti- 
cising certain  measures  for  compulsory  teachings  respecting  the 
teeth  and  the  enforcement  of  methods  of  caring  for  them  in  the 
public  schools,  one  gentleman  maintained  that  the  wiser  and  better 
course  would  be  for  dentists  to  teach  physicians  (!)  the  proper 
methods  of  attending  to  the  dentition  of  children;  for  physicians, 
having  in  their  charge  the  "  little  stomachs"  of  the  children,  could 
prescribe  and  regulate  food  for  them  and  thus  maintain  good 
digestion  and  consequently  produce  good  teeth.  This  incident  is 
introduced  here  to  give  emphasis  to  the  impracticability  of  any 
systematic  regulation  of  children's  diet,  and  because  it  so  plainly 
illustrates  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  proposition  that  a  phy- 
sician's care  or  any  special  feeding  will,  or  can,  effect  systemic 
assimilation  of  special  articles  of  food  to  the  production  of  structu- 
rally good  teeth.     Given  food  in  proper  quantity  and  in  variety 
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such  an  in  onlinnrily  fotinri  in  t'--  i.-».".  "^  <i||  Ainmrsn  familr, 
the  HyftU'in  will   uruTringiy  appi    ,  >Tn»Tit^  r.^juir..!   for 

t(H)th-huil(lin^,  through  the  same  elective  in 

the  cf>nM)li(intion  of  other  tiaaoei,  and  by  no  oUirr  i    • 

inifH>rtant  work  devolving  on  the  pK  t  is  to  lo  con- 

trol rnviroiuncnt  during  the  •  ami  t  '    r  (a  mat' 

ter  rriiMonnhly  within  the  pr..»m..    ..i  -     -  .,  that  the 

formativi"  prott-j^M**  exhibited  in  tin*  an.   .:.  .  •hall  not 

\yc  hindered  or  disturbed  by  adver)«i*  eheniinil  .».  z  opmi 

the  eruptrd  part*  of  the  tooth. 

Dr.  Williams,  of  Ix>ndon,  whouc  writingR  have  b(*en  recurtd 
with  con^iiderahle  favor  in  thix  <  .  in  a  letter  in  lUmu  of  In^ 

tere»t.  naid,  '*  I  havr  r         *    "  it  that  in  my  jud|niw*nt 

the  greatt'Ht  ho|H'  for  i '""man  te»-»^«  ^    -  '"  thr 

diri'ition  of  the  prevention  of  dt*cay   *  ujw*  of   ^  -•/• 

The  inadc>4{uaey  of  thii4  profMMition  will  lie  plainly  nem  when  v« 
oonnider  that  decay  in  human  teeth  ia  by  far  the  nHmt  controlUble 
afTiM'tion  to  whieh  they  an*  huI  -ta  in  but  our  of 

wviTal  «  '    *  Mf  »:  '       '  ' 

<h»cav  aii<i  "m.  •   ii  •  •—  • 

n«i  elTtrtive  germi«  ; 
name  writer  MiyM  further  ufton  thii 

I  have  relie<l  ehiefly  u|Min  a  strong  Milution  of  \  in 

oil  of  vn  .   Thin  I  ujio  '  n  all  <  be- 

fore filling    1    u>«    a  varni<di  of  •  i   fMl-ant   nt  IB 

whirh  thrn*  in  tm  |mt  ei'iit.   h\«.r"r,.i  ^'-      w.*u\*  \i«*»  a 

denlifrici*  in  whirb  )i\i!r.in,ii.li!li..l  n-  .  ^n*  !h«-  iifin. 

cipal  ;:«Tnn«idr«».     I  • 

arre^-  Although  l>r.  William*  may  harr  r 

in  bin  own  practux*.  until  we  are  givrn  furtlier 
information  n*  -  tlw  a- 

Hia,"   I     *  I'-iif  data  r-  ir  jj^rnu- 

ritlal  ,  .  "'^^  '*•  •  ''^  .?^nfi. 

friti***  ni 

that  in  tluM"  agi'iitt  wt»  hairr  an 
long  lint  of  io-cftllfd  , 
nition.     WhiUi 

value,  at  pr  liiii  \t  r}    lar  wion  ui  mixiin^  mc  rT*j«irT- 

mentn  fi>r  il.  ...  ..f  tooth  d«'--* 

Ifth.L'.  ••  throrir>.  cth»aiw«io' 
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are  correct,  among  which  the  presence  of  bacteria  and  their  prod- 
ucts stands  most  prominent,  it  necessarily  follows  that  environ- 
ment is  the  important  factor  governing  decay  of  the  teeth;  and  to 
systematically  enforce  a  complete  and  positive  change  from  bad 
to  good  in  the  mouth  and  about  the  teeth  is  a  method  of  prophy- 
laxis both  efficient  and  safe. 

The  practice  conceived,  suggested,  and  instituted  by  the  author, 
briefly  stated,  consists  in  thorough  removal  at  frequent  and  regular 
intervals — once  every  month  has  thus  far  proved  most  satisfactory 
— of  all  accumulations,  whether  solids,  inspissated  secretions,  semi- 
solids, or  bacterial  formations,  from  all  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the 
teeth,  leaving  the  enamel,  or  whatever  of  the  tooth  may  be  uncov- 
ered, thoroughly  polished,  and  thus  in  the  best  condition  to  avoid 
hurtful  deposits  and  equally  to  favor  all  efforts  of  the  patient  in  the 
direction  of  cleanliness. 

It  is  readily  demonstrable  that  to  maintain  true  cleanliness  in 
the  mouth,  even  on  the  part  of  the  most  painstaking,  is  impracti- 
cable, if  not  impossible,  without  the  direction  and  assistance  of  an 
intelligent  and  expert  operator.  There  are  the  calcific  deposits, 
constantly  increasing;  the  more  immediately  hurtful  acidulated 
bacterial  accumulations;  inspissated  mucus  retaining  decomposing 
particles  of  food  and  furnishing  most  favorable  conditions  for  bac- 
terial culture;  besides  these  there  are  irregularities  and  certain 
formations  and  positions  inaccessible  to  all  ordinary  methods  of 
cleansing,  which  implies  the  perpetual  retention  of  matter  inimical 
to  the  teeth  and  gums.  These  injurious  accumulations,  with  their 
equally  injurious  emanations,  hitherto  overlooked  and  disregarded 
by  physician  or  dentist,  are  not  only  causes  of  decay,  but  are  equally 
causes  of  recession  of  gums  and  absorption  of  alveolar  structure; 
the  latter  condition  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  simple  decay  of 
the  teeth. 

Eecognition  will  yet  be  made  of  the  important  fact  that  to  the 
'presence  rather  than  to  the  quantity  of  foreign  matter  on  and 
about  the  teeth  the  beginnings  of  pyorrhoea  are  wholly  attributable ; 
and  the  deleterious  influence  of  a  breath  perpetually  loaded  with 
offensive  emanations  from  this  source — especially  at  seasons  of  sali- 
vary inactivity,  as  during  sleep — will,  we  believe,  ere  long  be  dis- 
closed as  an  important  factor  in  many  pulmonary  and  digestive 
"^  disorders,  and  will  be  taken  account  of  in  medical  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 
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The  prophylartic  tnntincnt  advocatrd  in  thin  pari-r  for  the  pre- 
vention and  for  the  relief  of  these  and  other  cin  -.  Hm  bcm 
found  to  be  not  only  pcMj*iblc,  but  it«  fc^aiiibility  has  been  dearly 
denionHtrat(>d.  I  have  detteribtnl  the  proctiM  more  oominoiilj  ■• 
cleaning  the   te«'lh,   but   there   is  a  wide    " 

ordinary  methods  of  eleanin^  the  te^^th  aini  t  .t  pr«jpu>- 

lactic  treatment  herein  ef)ntemplate<].     The  d  *lnl^  in 

appliances  and  methrHls ;    necrind,  in  extent  <.  icm  of 

the  operation  ;  third,  in  the  peniistence  and  fn  ,  .  y  of  the  tnrat- 
inent ;  fourth,  in  the  object  nought — the  prcTenlion  kioth  of  decay 
and  pyorrhcca — and  in  the  results  attaint^l. 

When  necc»ssary.  Healers  should  fir^t  lie  used  for  thf  rvmoval  of 
Boljcl  deposits  and  sueh  min'oiis  con*  rrt ions  n-  ••■•:*  ^lave  been  ib^ 
means  of  sof truing  or  causing  a  partial  de<ii  n  of  ornrical 

enamel.     Following  this,  the  teeth  should  be  i'led 

on  all  exposed  surfaces, — the  labial,  buccal,  palatal.  lininuU*  meaia), 
distal,  and,  in  cases  of  developing  teeth,  the  *>•  The 

hand-|)oIishing  with  stick  and   i 
posed  p<3rti»»n  of  tlie  t<M)th,  and  U-  • 
can  Ik'  educated  in  this  matt*  r  <"  ■ 
gives  evidence  of  thorough  < 

tion  is  best  done  with  properly  shaiN*d  oran^'e-wood  sticka  charged 
with  powdered  pumicv-stone.  The  pre|>ared  orange-wood  ta  moat 
conveniently  handled  and  carried  to  p« 

a  Jack(>  |)orte-)N>lishir  made  after  a  muaiucu  paiicxu  ^imul  uiui 
the  hands  of  J.  W.  Ivory,  of  whom  ihcy  can  be  purchaaed. 

Th<'  ^'rit  of  the  not  t*>o  finely  pi»wdere*l  pumice  haa  been  foond 
best  a<lapl«'d  for  n^moving  viscid,  muixnd  aivumulati»»iw  and  f«»r 
polishing  enamel  turfut\*s ;   and  what  is  oven  more  »  til,  the 

friction  of  the  atick  anti  pumice  aa  applied  by  hai 
polish fra  should  never  be  ussd    aeemi  lo  or  »umuiAU:  ux 

vital  fortvs  of  the  to<»th  to  increased  arti^  .  m  thr  rt-moTal  of 
wanie  and  the  de{Mwit  of  new  and  '-  »'•  ^  "'^''  '  -»•  1  •'••'  •  - '^  t  «nrflM 
like  massnL'o  trintnu nt  for  mu»« 

The  ling   fn>m  thb  '  nl  are  marked  and 

HMidily  s^-cn.  and  extend  to  all  parts  of  ihr  t«»«»'.!;      '.' 
ciduous  and  vnuti^'  I"  ^ 

of  teeth  and  t«ilh  «»f  n»u».^i  .•;   .-   ..-• 

ment.  as  is  plainly  sh-..  '  monthi  nf  rr^Ur 

and  can'ful  masoa^'jui;       ' 
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ment  in  color;  of  change  in  enamel,  from  an  opaque  appearance 
or  condition  to  that  of  ivory-like  translucency ;  of  apparent  in- 
crease in  density,  and  a  general  improvement  denoting  a  condition 
of  decay-resisting  structure,— changes  which  have  impressed  and 
even  astonished  the  author  as  perhaps  no  other  results  from  opera- 
tions on  the  teeth,  or  in  the  mouth,  have  ever  done. 

Of  the  about  forty  cases  of  all  ages  which  have  come  regularly 
under  a  system  of  monthly  treatment  during  the  past  two  years, 
there  has  been  no  case  of  new  decay  which  could  not  be  readily 
accounted  for,  neither  has  there  been  an  instance  of  beginning 
pyorrhoea  or  other  pathological  condition  of  the  gums.     I  have 
under  observation  now  cases  of  the  greatest  interest,  where  the 
dark  yellowish  stains  in  cementum  and  dentine  just  above  the 
enamel,   and  white   spots   under   the   enamel,    denoting   defective 
nutrition,  are  beginning  to  take  on  a  better  condition.    The  yellow 
is  being  replaced  by  better  colored  material,  and  the  white  spots  ^ 
are  disappearing,  indicative  of  resumption  of  normal  nutrition.^ 
In  every  case  the  enamel  under  this  treatment  assumes  a  more 
pleasing  appearance  and  seems  to  take  on  a  more  vital  condition. 
Erosion  is  retarded,  if  not  arrested ;   and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
that  form  of  wasting  which  occurs  on  the  labial  and  buccal  sur- 
faces of  the  teeth,  which  Dr.  Thompson,  in  an  article  in  the  July, 
1900,  Dental  Digest,  has  mistakenly  classed  under  the  head  of  "  me- 
chanical abrasion"  due  to  mechanical  friction,  the  result  of  too 
vigorous  use  of  the  tooth-brush  and  too  gritty  tooth-powders.     My 
observation  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  these  channels  or  grooves 
cut  across  upper  or  lower  teeth,  just  at  the  gum  margins,  are  never 
the  result  of  mechanical  abrasion.    They  appear  in  the  worst  form 
in  situations  which  preclude  abrasion  from  the  use  of  the  brush  or 
from  any  form  of  friction.    They  are  due  to  the  mucous  secretion, 
intensified  in  its  chemical  action  by  being  mechanically  held  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  by  the  lips.     This  condition  is  found  more 
commonly  in  mouths  where  there  is  limited  action  or  movement 
of  the  lips,  either  in  speaking  or  laughing,  thus  presenting  little 
opportunity  for  commingling  of  mucus  and  saliva  for  the  neutrali- 
zation of  the  acidity  of  the  former. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  what  may  be  classed  as  minor  benefits 
resulting  from  this  treatment,  although  they  are  as  distinct  and 
positive  as  are  the  thwarting  of  tooth  decay  and  the  prevention  of 
pyorrhoea.    I  close  with  the  bare  mention  of  a  few  of  them :   Entire 
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and  frequent  chan^  of  environnv*    r.^.. !»;..„  jn  n  ,t„^.  .,^  ,..^„. 
lineflH  of  the  teeth  and  mouth  u     ,,  .v  nthrr  m/^n«:    % 

brent h  fre<'d  from  the  cmanntions  of  ol^  -ly 

on  the  twth  ;  perfitt  pli  ••al  pim  and  suhntnirturM ;  -d 

viewH  of  the  true  imiNirlam-e  of  the  teeth,  and  thr  em  nt 

of  more*  intt'llip'nt  nnd  «'(T'  '     *     '  *  ,ii 

the  part  of  thr  patient;    [.imhh.ii  i^  .|e 

witli  tlie  dental  diair  and  removing  i 

tcaehin^  and  a>Hi?.iin^  in  the  proper  care  of  tK 

critical  jxTiod  of  tooth  exi.^tencc;   relief  from  the  tortur 

of  dental  opi>rationt(,  and  the  fulfdment  of  the  denifrna  of  natnrv, 

in  the  comfortable  um?  of  the  natural  teeth  through  to  old  agr. 


WHAT  nOKS  IT  MKAN? 
BY  r>i:    n    y.  aukivcjton.  noi  i>Mfi*>RO.  x.  r. 

In  ihi'  Uemn  oj  inti  r>  >{,  .\  ^ 

"  Snnp-ShotH  at  the  Natinnal  A              "n.    i  -ura^ia           "^* 

afl  fnllowH:   "The  National  A-             '"  '" '  n»'»J  »'••'        at 

Old  point  Comfort,  the  pirtuf'  »!• 

gamation  of  the  old  American  and  Soutliem  A                               ^*d 

three  year*  ago.     The  idea  of  having  $\.  •• 

lion,  to  be  known  aa  Ka«tem.  Wcntrrn,  aii<:  ^                                 it 
in  well  known  now,  wa«  placed  in  the  coii-iuuiiun  as  a  mt-au*  of 

inducing'  the  St^uthern  men  to  n."-    • ^'--m  any  ••♦^-••' 

vit>w-)M)int  the  plan  ih  ImwI.  and  a  nor  a  ■ 

em  branch  ban  ever  be<»n  or.  at  tn  tht  not 
distant  future  the  Southern  mm  vill  thrni«rlTf«  odcr  an  ttowod* 

ment  to  the  coni«titution  abn  which  rtmt 
wo  will  have  a  truly  n 

In    plain    Knk'Ij^h.    t     -    i-»    »    »i  ••»    n. -«»"*. .if» 

trickery.  an«l  unfair  d.  i    •>  •      In  t'  all  ent^rmw^.  I 

will  ai»k.  an*  we  to  un  •W*!**  * 
knowled^'ment  that  fraud  wa«  pr 

diHvptive  dinguim*  to  induor  a^               t  to  m  .V»  thr 

quoteil  n»adi»,  fueh  would  »  ^ 

of  some  who  wrrv  iraloua  n»  •  *  »•■  ■»!#€< 
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ment  for  the  organization  of  the  National  and  union  with  the 
Southern  as  consummated  at  Old  Point  Comfort  in  1897. 

The  expression,  "  it  is  well  known  now,"  was  unfortunate,  and 
reveals  an  ugly  feature,  for  the  presumption  is  clear  and  undeniable 
that  if  it  is  well  known  now,  it  certainly  was  well  known  then, 
during  the  planning  and  scheming  for  organization  and  union,  at 
least  to  sorae  of  the  active  manipulators.  It  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  shameful  act  of  deliberate  deception  and  professional 
littleness,  unworthy  of  the  occasion  and  the  work  involved,  and 
can  but  be  censured  and  repudiated  by  all  honest,  fair-minded  men 
in  the  profession. 

A  National  Association,  or  any  other  professional  organization, 
planned  and  established  upon  a  basis  of  such  trickery  and  unfair 
dealing  can  never  succeed  in  development  of  grandeur  for  good. 

As  regards  the  expression,  "  From  any  other  view-point  the 
plan  is  bad,"  I  will  venture  the  opinion  (strictly  on  a  basis  of 
equity)  that  from  that  view-point  it  has  not  and  will  not  receive 
favorable  consideration;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  regarded  far 
off  the  line  of  correct  professional  dealing. 

That  first  paragraph  of  "  Snap- Shots"  must  have  been  written 
hastily  and  rushed  to  the  press-room  without  due  consideration  and 
reflection.  In  all  charity,  such  we  will  hope  was  the  case.  But 
until  explanation  is  made  the  language  as  recorded  will  admit  of 
but  one  construction, — deception  and  fraudulent  intent, — which 
is  to  be  regretted.  In  the  interest  of  the  profession  and  for  the 
credit  of  all  concerned,  as  schemers  in  arranging  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  National,  we  will  hope  there  was  in  the  hasty  work  on 
^^  Snap-Shots"  some  typographical  errors  that  will  admit  of  cor- 
rection. 

We  can  but  hope  and  believe  the  spirit  and  intent  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  dentists  who  figured  conspicuously  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  National  and  union  with  the  Southern  at  Old  Point 
Comfort  were  honest  in  purpose,  and  not  in  any  way  participants 
in  the  perfidy  indicated  in  the  paragraph  quoted. 

The  expressed  hope  that  "  in  the  not  distant  future  the  South- 
ern men  will  themselves  offer  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
abrogating  the  branches"  is  far  fetched.  No  Southern  man,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Southern  Dental  Association,  unless  a  hireling  with  a 
fixed  price  (there  may  be  such,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  it), 
will  ever  offer  such  an  amendment  under  existing  circumstances. 


What  dinA  it  nwiiH  f — ArrtHijIom, 

To  present  this  nuhject  for  coniideration  wii  the  duty  of 
ni('ml>er  of  the  Southern  Dental  AMociation  who  had  bwm  an  active 
participant  in  adviHing  and  arran^nng  for  the  union  at  Old  Point 
Comfort ;  hut  as  none  (m)  far  aji  I  know)  havi-  -^hI  an  eiprt»- 

Bion,  and  by  Hilonce  seemingly  assent  to  and  mim  u>n  tlic  ftatenmiU 
in  "  Snap-Shots,"  I  then-fore  vohinti-^-r  S4'rvicc.  and  fed  justified 
in  doing  so  as  one  of  the  original  organizen  of  the  Sootbem  DenUl 
Association.  I  must  say,  it  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  hare  felt  it 
to  be  a  duty  to  present  and  state  the  subject  as  abore,  bot  haTr 
done  so  from  l)est  motives  and  best  wishes  in  behalf  of  the  true 
interest  of  the  profession,  and  for  the  sake  of  goo<!  '  ^  and  har- 
mony will  express  the  ho|)e  that  rxj.i'«'<nt;,,n  may  .-  ww«.le  and  do 
cause  remain  to  justify  l>elief  that  i.  ^  rous  and  unfair  'Iratiiif 
was  i)urj)osely  |)er|H'tro(«Hl  in  orranjjing  for  union  of  .rn 

and  National  Associations. 

In  connection  with  the  above  it  is  legitimate  to  tak  of  k- 
ones.  Why  the  Kastern  and  Western  A*.*-  "apouU;!^ 

to  the  Southern,  os  branches  of  t*  V  ■•  ■  i,^  „n,,.  ,  .^  .^.^q  ofgui* 
ized?     It  was  proclaimed,  and  d:  ■pn***«'^   »?>'^  nti.1..rtif.».»i! 

at  the  meeting  at  Old  Point,  U  ♦•  orirn 

tional  and  union  with  the  Southern  v  .  that  such  organia- 

tions  were  to  be  establishe<l,  and  it  was  upon  the  faith  of  such  QO- 
derstanding  that  the  work  of  or,  on  and  union  was  success- 

fully •  '        1.    This  is  a  fact  th.  ''  "    drny.     It 

WOS  «  >.  ..   ^|..  rifird  what  ter--'    •"  •  '"^"^OP. 

80  far  there  has  beiMi  an  «  .  ^ff 

out  the  arrangement  and  agt  '■.  and 

confirmed  by  a  majority  rote,  all  t  g,  or  had  the  r^ 

UOieve.  that  g<H><l  faith  and  hom*st  pur|iat«*  was  tl 
It  is  to  1)0  hopcnl  that  n* 
can  bo  ofTennl,  and  ^'    '  *' 

fie<l  M"  " '-  '"  '' 

for  III 

ments  in  dentistry. 

As  a  memlier  of  tlie  rn  and  National  Am^ 

have  written  the  n'  *"  js'^rtiA,  „. 

|i,,  iMf  i*^i»*uiale  aad  fair 

<M'<IIIIIU      III     till     I'l  « -i'   '-•-•"t»»»»     •  •  ••••-^-  -w-'-  — 
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AMERICA]^  ACADEMY  OF  DENTAL  SCIENCE. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Dental  Science  was  held  at  Young's  Hotel,  Wednesday  evening, 
October  3,  1900,  at  six  o'clock. 

A  paper  was  read  by  William  H.  Potter,  D.M.D.,  of  Boston, 
entitled  "  Some  German  Literature  of  Interest  to  the  Profession.'' 

(For  Dr.  Potter's  paper,  see  page  781.) 

Dr.  Potter. — I  am  put  down  on  the  card  to  show  a  dissection  of 
the  lower  maxilla,  and  I  now  present  it.  I  had  it  made  for  the 
Harvard  Dental  School,  in  order  to  be  able  to  show  the  relation  be- 
tween the  contents  of  the  inferior  dental  canal  and  the  roots  of  the 
teeth.  You  will  also  notice  a  dissection  of  the  mental  nerve  and 
artery. 

There  have  been  one  or  two  cases  reported  of  late  where,  in 
lancing  an  abscess  at  the  end  of  a  lower  bicuspid,  the  mental  nerve 
has  been  severed;  and  it  seemed  to  me  quite  important  to  have  a 
dissection  so  that  we  could  impress  upon  the  minds  of  students  the 
conditions  to  be  met  in  this  region. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  next  great  advance  in  dental  science 
will  come  from  the  work  of  the  laboratory,  and  that  therefore  the 
scientific  side  of  our  profession  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
treatment  of  affections  of  the  tooth  socket  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  problem  which  is  before  us.  A  treatment  based  on  pure 
mechanics  does  not  suffice.  The  problem  must  be  dealt  with  in  the 
laboratory,  by  a  well-equipped  scientific  investigator.  There  are 
men  abroad  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  who  seem  to  me  better 
fitted  by  education  to  undertake  such  work  than  are  we. 

DISCUSSION. 

President  Pond. — The  subject  is  open  for  discussion. 

Dr.  Werner. — I  envy  Dr.  Potter  for  the  opportunities,  and  for 
the  kindly  reception  that  I  know  he  would  meet  wherever  he  went 
in  Europe.    I  think  some  men  over  there  envied  him  for  his  oppor- 
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tuniticfl  for  whnt  they  think  wc  in  Am*  r  I   ^n 

enough  of  a  (jrrnian,  and  jwrhat.-   '.       a  t,, 

know  that  they  have*  itome  \.  ..    nc  .-i 

talont  there  i»  the  U^i  talent;    at  Icact,  there  te  d<  1 

think,  ax  he  doe^,  that  it  if  the  men  in  the  laboratonM,  the  mm 
who  have  that  broad  •  '       •     ri  in  general  r  .»,  who  an 

to  Im'  the  meaiiM  of  ad\iin(  in^  our  fpecialty  lu  \can  to  ooaic,  Xur- 
ther  than  any  other  <ln-M  »»f  men. 

And  yet  I  am  far  from  one  who  undermtimatrs  the  mechAnlial, 
the  technique,  in  dentiMtr}*.     The  mccluinical  tide  iw^mji  •« 
oughly  and  eomprehcmiively  deTeloptnl  that  the  further  a 
muHt   come   in   conjunction   with   liactcriologY   and   phjiiological 
chemistry. 

(Jenerally  Hpeaking.  we  have  a  ver)*  ragui-   i 
tiHtry  iH  tau^dit  in  Kur..!M;in  Kchooln.     My  Utile  ,...  ...  ...i 

my  tri|w  there  have  ••,  my  eye*.     There  you  •  find  a 

dental  school  a.H  we  know  dental  BchooU  to  have  existi^l  in  America, 
— namely,  exclusively  dental  schools.  It  would  teem  to  them  ridico- 
louM  in  a  dental  department  to  teach  only  the  '  the  head 

and  neck,  and  to  ntop  there;  it  would  icem  to  uicm  uic  eMcnet  of 
KU|M'rriciaIn«'>M.  Miwt  of  .»"-  .t-  ..i.t  ^^  i«ooU  in  America  were  inati* 
tuted  with  very  hmit<d  in  tion.    Qradually  ther  hare 

develofRHl  a  hnMider  curriculum.  «o  an  to  give  a  thorough  tr 
in  anatomy,  ph  -.  and  •  r\ 

In  Austria  and  dermany,  and  practically  in  Krancv  and  Italy 
and   En^'land.  tin*  "  /  '  t,**  or  denial  .   la  a  perMO 

looke<l   up  to.      He  raiiii'ii    nuvr  **•     *''        i:>i   .auui»l   put  on   hw 

sign  •* /ahiiarzt."  without  his  qu-.. back  of  it      t..    w  uM 

be  pro»i«'<  ut*'<l  at  onei*.  and  not  by  a  politira!  bnar^l 

aa  with  ua  in  America,  but  in  an  n 

do  not  wish  lu  sjieak  ^  Stair 

aminen,  I  do  think  t^ 

|N>w<*r.  an*  tiMi  much  • 

ently  '•  '     "••'  ' 

The  « 

board,  but  by  a  board  t 

liceuMHl  to  praclise.  not  in  one  slate,  but  in  tiie  » 

Our  ;  boani  of  ein  -tidaalU  tt>i»AtBai  u» 

that  11. 

Tin ,.  i  know  hov  Iboioaghlj  up  to  dale  tbe  Oama^*  ^^  m 
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everything  pertaining  to  bacteriology,  physiology,  and  chemistry. 
In  order  to  bring  our  specialty  to  a  higher  point,  we  will  need  to 
improve  our  dental  education  in  bacteriology  and  physiological 
chemistry. 

I  wish  Dr.  Potter  had  spoken  of  many  more  points  that  would 
have  been  of  interest;  for  I  think  visits  like  his,  finding  out  what 
somebody  else  has  and  what  he  does  not  have,  what  he  is  taught 
and  what  he  is  not  taught,  is  of  great  benefit  to  us.  It  is  also  a 
good  thing  for  you  and  me  to  see  some  one  else  operate,  to  see  his 
office,  to  see  him  do  his  work.  We  can  learn  something  from  most 
any  one,  and  perhaps  help  him  to  improve  in  certain  directions. 

Dr.  Baker. — Mr,  President,  will  Dr.  Potter  explain  how  this 
specimen  was  preserved? 

Dr.  Potter. — It  was  preserved  in  a  formalin  solution  while  being 
dissected;  it  was  sent  from  Vienna  to  Boston  in  a  sealed  zinc  box. 
There  was  a  small  amount  of  formalin  in  the  box,  about  half  a 
litre,  and  the  extra  room  was  filled  with  excelsior.  In  Boston  the 
specimen  was  transferred  to  alcohol.  Alcohol  hardens  a  specimen 
more  than  does  a  formalin  solution. 

In  Vienna  they  use  formalin  almost  exclusively  for  anatomical 
specimens.  They  have  great  tanks  of  it,  and  bring  out  from  them 
for  the  day's  lecture  the  required  amount  of  anatomical  material, 
and  then  put  it  back  to  remain  for  perhaps  a  year. 

Dr.  Stevens. — What  is  the  significance  of  the  fringed  tongue? 
Does  it  signify  any  disease? 

Dr.  Potter. — I  do  not  know  just  what  Dr.  Stevens  means  by 
the  fringed  tongue.  The  affection  which  I  have  called  attention 
to  under  the  name  of  "  lingua  geographical'  has  no  serious  signifi- 
cation. 

Dr.  Stevens. — I  thought  it  had  an  important  signification. 

Dr.  Potter. — Not  what  I  called  lingua  geographica. 

Dr.  Stevens. — It  is  not  syphilis  ? 

Dr.  Potter. — The  book  which  I  have  quoted,  "Die  Krank- 
heiten  des  Mundes,  von  J.  Mikulicz  und  W.  Kiimmel,''  says  that 
two  writers  relate  it  to  syphilis,  but  that  almost  all  writers  say  that 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  affection. 

Dr.  Stevens. — That  is  what  I  supposed. 

Dr.  Potter. — As  I  remember  it,  it  is  that  way.  Some  have 
thought  it  was  syphilitic,  but  he  considers  it  rather  more  interest- 
ing than  serious. 
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iJr.  Smith. — Doe«  he  outline  aoj  tmiineni? 

Dr.  Potter. — The  author  quoted  tan  that  in  inch  »«m  frr*t- 
ment  is  unnecessary. 

Dr.  Werner. — As  I  understand  it,  it  i«  not  **  fiini^Nl  t 
but  the  geographical  or  map-hke  divisiona  the  papilbe  makr,  the 
little  |;roove«  that  divide  them  into  n  ->%.     I  } 

a  family  where  8U<h  a  ton^c  is  very  •  aii'i  wuere  thm   ,»:• 

no  ni^uH  of  nyphilitie  le^^inn^   in  the  i T   J..i%..  •«.f.     •   .|... 

scribed  in  (lerman  l^ookh 

Dr.  FilUbroun. — I  wi«h  to  thank  Dr.  Potter  for  what  he  ha« 
done  for  the  Acailemy  and  for  the  proff^oiion.     I  was  familiar  v. 
the  doctor's  intention  when  he  went  abroad,  and  took  a  fCr^Mt  in- 
ten^t   in   hitt  doinpi  while  away,  and   the  rmults   which  he  haa 
bron^'ht   home  justify   my   ex)>ectations.       The   literature   he  hai 
brou^'ht  and  Yi'ia  interpretation  of  it«  bearing  nr>.>n  nur  want*  are 
intere^iting  and  valuable.    The  problem  of 

ing  science  and  practice  is  really  with  us  a  diftk*ult  « 

the  profession  of  applied  sci<  •  m  of  our 

to-day  is  the  problem  of   •. 
prartical  end  of  the  »«"'  :   i   uiiu^  ini 

what  that  end  i«  "• ''  r  ...  ..  .md.  «•  '•"-  !-. 

principal  impr-  t  is  to  he  in  i 

further  marked  out  by  si\  ittudy  ami  in 

the  laU^ratory. 

I  r.  III.  iidjcr  some  years  ago  I  '  the  -  Id* 

flumtv  of  i'ulture  on  l*rof««Mionai  .>kiii.  1  loutL  uic  ^ruand  thcs, 
and  I  take  the  ground  now.  that  wluitever  you  do  must  llrrt  bt 
conwiviNl  in  the  mintl.  You  ranntit  make  a  flirure.  mti  rannnf 
form  a  letter,  or  even  make  a  straight  line,  ui  . 
formcnl  in  the  mind.  There  is  also  no  (|u«-«ti«tn  bat  what  the  ^knng 
n^acts  u|Mm  the  mind  and  aids  in  p-  ')•  codcvplioo. 

And  so  in  the  Held  of  den* 

tiflc   applica*'  *'■       *     ••    -  ,  n,,    ynmrmni'i    "v»r    Mtiai«>(Hf, 

phvsii*'i*('\  '  ifiTiMTtv   th«^  triirp  «  i!I  \w>  OttT  BHfl 

tal  o  le  hftad. 

Subjitt  : 

Pr^fiilent  /'onJ.— The  next  ill  order  of  b<sia<i 
of  practiiv  and  prrsentatioo  of  tptolaMOtk**     Has  an« 
anvth  ifTrr? 

/;;  T  do  not  think  I  mi  rvstsi  shoviait  ftm  t 
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syringe.  I  have  always  considered  the  ordinary  syringe  with  leather 
packing  as  unfit  to  use;  it  is  an  "unclean  instrument.  Nowadays 
people  are  beginning  to  open  their  eyes  in  regard  to  syringes,  and 
are  making  syringes  which  are  fit  to  use  in  the  mouth. 

I  looked  over  the  syringes  for  sale  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and 
found  the  one  which  I  have  here  to-night.  The  piston  is  entirely 
made  of  metal;  it  is  accurately  ground  to  the  barrel,  and  is  a 
satisfactory  plunger.  Before  using  the  syringe  the  piston  should 
be  touched  with  vaseline  or  glycerin.  I  prefer  glycerin  because  it 
washes  off  more  easily  than  vaseline.  This  syringe  can  be  boiled 
in  all  its  parts  without  the  slightest  injury. 

Dr.  Baker. — There  is  no  packing  in  the  instrument? 

Dr.  Potter. — ISTot  the  slightest.  I  wish  you  would  test  the  in- 
strument. I  have  used  it  for  several  months,  and  therefore  have 
more  confidence  in  speaking  of  it. 

Dr.  Williams. — What  is  the  metal? 

Dr.  Potter. — The  barrel  is  brass  and  the  plunger  nickel. 

Dr.  Werner. — How  often  do  you  boil  it? 

Dr.  Potter. — Every  time  I  use  it. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

Charles  H.  Taft,  D.M.D., 
Editor  American  Academy  of  Dental  Science. 
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THE  LAST  MONTH  OF  THE  CENTUKY. 

It  is  well  at  certain  fixed  periods  in  the  life  of  the  world  to 
draw  aside  from  the  rush  of  contending  elements  and  stop  to  con- 
sider the  past  as  it  affects  our  several  relations  socially  and  profes- 
sionally. The  history  of  the  individual  is  always  of  interest  to  the 
person  who  can  review  his  life  dispassionately,  and  to  the  man  of 
years  the  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  reminiscences  of  the  days 
lived  and  the  experiences  that  have  made  that  life  interesting  to 
him.  The  individual  that  cannot  treasure  his  personal  experi- 
ences, even  though  these  be  marked  by  many  mistakes,  is  incapable 
of  that  feeling  that  makes  of  the  past  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
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l)iui<l  for  the  future.     What  im  true  of  the  iii<ii«i<luAl  u  more  poii* 
tivcly  trui-  of  thr  worhl  at  '   -         nt\  of  that  iii-anr.  ami  p0riui|M 

dtartT,  culling  which  ha^*  1km  ;.    in  t'-   -.».,-..»  ^f  tJie  life  he  haa 

lived,  and  which   ha^  hrought   him  n-  itncial  aid.  but   a 

pergonal  intereoui>4>  with  thrj«M?  en>;a^'e<l  in  (he  Mune  line  of  « 
and  which  haa  made  that  calling  a  cr)mpi'n!(Ation  and  a  iilTrr  tin  n/ 
to  the  many  cloudi*  with  which  he  may  hare  been  environed 

When  the  man  of  years,  in  hiji  n  •  "     rrcalU  the 

work  done  in  the  pai«t  one  hundre<l  year-.  .1.  i.-.i-*  i:iai  tiie  progrm 
ha.s  Imh'U  Hteadily  onward.  In  fart.  t»i.  r.-  ii  «  fwllnt'  i.f  wlf-con- 
gratulation  that  he  haa  lx?en  made.  ..  .  or  pa.-  a  partaker 

in  its  progrei^.     It  '\»,  |)i>rhapi«.  a  trite  remark  to  lay  that  no  een- 
tury  can  exhibit  an  equal  amount  of  good  work  accomplinhed.    T: 
doubt le}»«,  ban  Ixvn  8aid  aa  each  century  haa  drawn  to  itj> 
will  l>e  Haid  again  when  those  who  art*  now  actiTe  in  th  - 
have  ceaiteil   from   n.'r   t,i.<.r«       \Vt»^  |,..vi.i.r    .  .t, 
day,  and  it  is  no  r.  thoM»  v» 

coming  of  the  new  century  that  they  are  able  to  feel  a  degrtv  of 
Hatififaction  that  the  ninete<>nth  ci'utury  liaa  been  to  theni,  vilh  all 
the  mintaki^K  made,  a  brilliant  e|MN'li  and  one  worthy  to  g> 
into  hintory  with  an  1-'  '  '     '  •  •mptiJlto-a. 

The  inspiriting  iir  <i>kt.;   .    lu.n  ■!««  penraiM 

all  civilization-'  \\i\>  h,i  r\  briinrb  of  human  ••fT..rt 

The  active  :  man  i  d  to  i^ 

liftinl  from  the  empirical  stage  almost  to  that  of  a 
dentist  ia  closing  his  (vntur)'  with  tb«*  I  •  .^m  that  lie 

has  paaaed   ''  h  the  < '      '    ^k1  of 

standing  on  nr         ~    :ti<1    i.v  .     -1-  ,^   \i\a\  ••nrnvi 

aln-adv  Kr.  itJciu-  ^  iji,   i. 

I  >•  .   has  inurh  to  n  ^  the  mirv 

of  inex)KTi<'n(v  in  the  early  dayt  of  ita  at- 

tempt to  walk  alongside  of  the  older  prtWegaHNia.     It  hii^iiw  llw 
«ubjti*t  of  the  sneera  and  wit  of  *  -  lo 

•eeun*  the  hontMit  srif-resprrt     '  •  u^a^ciAi  in  u 

„^>,.i,.!  i;r..  ...........  fi...«,  who  i  .   aiNl  up  lo  the  ; 

tli>  iioul  a  The  fa«t  fIftT  vr%r%  Ha«^ 

made  it  wliat  it  is  to-day  In  all  r  4 

While  this  ia  true,  it  would  be  unjust  In  xUam  ffnvl  niaws  vlio 
indivitlually  str  with  1^  and  iK 

world  to  say  they  uuoird  wun  uui)   pariiai  nr^uiu;    hm\  wuiK 
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honoring  these,  they  were  but  isolated  factors  in  progress  and  had 
but  little  influence  in  that  great  uprising  that  marked  this  renas- 
cence,— the  new  birth  of  dentistry. 

In  looking  back  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  special  advances 
made  and  the  means  whereby  this  progress  has  been  accomplished. 
In  the  front  rank  must  be  placed  organization.  The  weakness  of 
previous  decades  was  the  result  of  isolated  work.  The  dentist  of 
the  earlier  periods  knew  nothing  of  association,  and  no  advance 
was  made  until  this  was  accomplished.  We  can,  therefore,  as  the 
century  passes  into  the  dim  and  shadowy  history,  stop  a  moment 
to  recall  the  name  of  Horace  H.  Hayden.  No  monument  is 
erected  to  the  honor  of  this  man,  but  while  dentistry  has  failed 
to  remember  him  in  this  respect,  there  remains  a  warm  feeling 
for  the  one  person  who  never  ceased  calling  the  scattered  host  to 
gather  together  until  he  succeeded  in  organizing  the  first  national 
society  of  dental  surgeons. 

Has  dentistry  properly  honored  the  memory  of  Chapin  A. 
Harris,  the  man  who,  when  refused  recognition  by  the  medical 
college  of  his  own  city,  bravely  overcame  all  difficulties  and  founded 
the  first  college  of  dental  surgery?  These  two  men  must  never  be 
forgotten  as  the  ages  roll  on.  They  doubtless  builded  better  than 
they  knew.  It  is  not  probable  that  they  could  have  measured  the 
vast  results  that  followed  their  immature  efforts;  but  then  it  is 
always  thus  with  the  little  ripples  that  disturb  the  great  ocean  of 
life.  They  create  no  noise,  but  eventually  they  are  felt  in  an  ever- 
widening  circle. 

Organization  and  education,  then,  have  been  the  two  factors 
that  have  made  dentistry  worthy  of  our  respect  and  adoration. 
He  is  unworthy  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  its  disciples  who  fails  to  feel 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  profession,  or  who  cares  only  for  the  loaves 
and  fishes  that  may  have  come  to  him  with  but  little  effort  on  his 
part. 

The  day  calls  up  the  names  of  many  who  have  worthily  lived 
their  lives  and  passed  on,  but  their  work  remains,  and  it  is  upon 
this  we  have  builded.  Some  of  these  stand  out  prominently  in  the 
work  of  the  century.  Let  no  one  forget  the  names  of  Koecker, 
Fitch,  Maynard,  Wells,  Arthur,  Barnum,  Garretson,  and  Bonwill,  of 
this  country.  Tomes,  of  England,  and  Magitot,  of  France.  These 
are  representative  of  our  illustrious  dead,  and  their  work  will  ever 
remain  the  glory  of  their  profession.     The  progress  of  the  century 
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dottj  not,  however,  He  with  these  alone,  bui  wuii  \u 
who  have  addt'd  even  more  to  that  urien*-*'  thn*  '• 
worthy  to  be  cla««ed  with  the  older  i.r.f.- 
foreed  to  wait  for  their  apotheoact,  : 

thou^'ht  that  made  WclU  immortal  and  that  d  1  the  next 

greatest  discovery  of  the  century,  the  caune  of  denial  cariea.  The 
names  of  Wells,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Miller,  of  Reriin.  will 
go  down  to  posterity  i«irle  by  side,  the  one  the  apa«tle  of  hamanity 
and  the  oIIut  the  earnest  and  su(^*«iAful  inymti^ator.  Tba  out 
nlirvcd  the  surgt>on*s  table  of  its  att'-ndnnt  horrorti.  and  the  oClltr 
gave  to  dentistry  a  character  for  .-  -  mM^arch  unrqualM  in 

his  generation. 

The  changes  that  have  come  to  d«  .•  the  pait  one 

hundred  years  liave  been  heretofnn>  aiiuiicu  lu  un  these  paKei. 
They  are  part  of  its  histor>',  and  familiar  to  all.  The  mentality 
that  made  these  poasible  is  of  more  importance  than  th«^  rr-*u!!«- 
val liable  and  imfxirtant  as  these  have  been.  To  t 
reaxon  from  effect  back  to  cause  it  becomes  evident  that  the  mental 
growth  of  a  people  is  of  more  importamx*  in  the  advancing 
zations  than  the  prwluct  of  t*  wth.  for  it  pr  '  it  tiu:  cva- 

tury   has  advanctnl   in   bniin-j>-  :id   wit^    •  .    -i^   — 

gerv«"^  fli.r..  ,  ,.,  1-.  t)o  barkwar  .     .  , -«,  but  u...  : 


be  ('  ,  iiicnt  and  continue<l  piu^rBai  until  the  : 

of  to-day  will  be  the  pigmy  of  that  future  tliat  liea  berood 
horizon  of  the  thought  of  the  time. 

In  bidding  a  lasting  fan-well  to  thf  ..  !•  :r-.  ^  t>ounU  us 

in  loving  bonds,  we  gni-t  the  inconnnir  •  f  '.■  in.  and  with 

some  measurt*  of  pn»r*    *•  •  ken  can  i«^'  w-^  ;  '•"*  wkI  f'"'' 

in   its  yet   unborn   \;^x                 it*   liirirrr  u.-  i--  ;:-  '<♦.  and       • 
assured  profi^ssional  ^ 


WHAT    WKUK    TIIK    M<>TI 

Vyos  another  page  will  be  found  an  arti,  !r  uni!rr  the  hra«! 
**  What  il.Mi*  It  OMUi,"  by  I>r.  Amng? 
which  he  takes  M  t  Ult  a  quotation  fn>m  the 
in  regard  to  the  n»«»tives  act  the  men  » 

of  the  Ameri.an  iWntal    ^  •»  and  on  lU  ->J 

present  National  Dental  Associaugo. 
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The  quotation  in  question  says,  "  The  idea  of  having  subdivi- 
sions of  the  Association,  to  be  known  as  Eastern,  Western,  and 
Southern  branches,  it  is  well  known  now  was  placed  in  the  con- 
stitution as  a  means  of  inducing  the  Southern  men  to  agree  to 
union." 

Space  will  not  permit  a  full  review  of  the  history  of  that  work, 
but  as  the  writer  was  an  active  and  interested  participant  in  it, 
he  can  assure  both  Dr.  Arrington  and  the  veracious  chronicler  in 
the  Items  of  Interest  that  the  motive  for  the  change  from  the 
American  to  a  National  Association  was  simply  that  it  had  been 
•deemed  unwise  to  continue  two,  so-called,  national  organizations, 
one  for  the  North  and  the  other  for  the  South,  and  that  this 
opinion  was  not  confined  to  any  one  section  of  the  country.  The 
North  made  a  great  sacrifice  towards  harmony  in  giving  up  abso- 
lutely the  American.  The  South  still  retained  the  Southern  as 
a  branch.  The  bonds  that  bound  the  members  to  either  associa- 
tion could  not  be  lightly  severed.  These,  however,  were  not  weighed 
seriously  in  the  balance,  and  the  National  Dental  Association  was 
organized. 

The  writer  had  something  to  do  with  the  original  draft  of  the 
constitution,  and  while  not  satisfied  with  it  as  a  whole,  he  made 
no  captious  opposition;  neither  was  the  final  adoption  of  that 
instrument  in  accordance  with  his  ideas,  but  at  no  time  could  the 
motives  of  his  colleagues  be  impugned.  The  whole  effort,  from 
first  to  last,  was  for  the  good  of  the  dental  profession  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  one  had  anything  to  gain  by  seeking  an  opposite 
■course. 

The  question  of  the  formation  of  Eastern,  Western,  and  South- 
ern branches  of  the  National  body  was  a  more  difficult  problem. 

The  writer  can  answer  only  for  the  Eastern.  The  committee 
having  that  in  charge  met  and  considered  the  subject.  It  could 
not  see  its  way  clear  at  that  time  to  form  an  organization  as  con- 
templated by  the  constitution  of  the  National.  It  was,  therefore, 
postponed  to  a  more  satisfactory  period.  It  was  very  evident  that 
the  formation  then  of  a  branch  would  have  been  exceedingly  ill- 
advised.  The  National  Association  was  itself  on  trial,  and  there 
were  grave  doubts  as  to  its  permanency.  Happily  these  fears  have 
been  dispelled  by  three  successful  meetings.  It  is  possible  that 
ultimately  the  organization  of  the  contemplated  branches  may  be 
perfected,  but  it  must  be  apparent  that  there  are  now  altogether 
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i(H)  many  tlfiital   ;i--.  Willi  the  i:,.  r-  i-*-  in  local,  Suir. 

and  inl<Tstnl«*  a m;       -,  iImti*  in  a  t"  '  *  ' 

sioiiul  Wfukii*-'-.     1  »•  nii.-'iry  !•»  '"*»  "i»r 

extension,  ami,  it  muni  be  • 

forthcoming.      The   opinion    of   the   writer    i«    that   we 

fttrcngthcn  those  aMOciationi)  now  in  existence  before  an?  u 

i»  made  to  organize  othorM. 

If  the  writ«T  in  tho  Itrm.n  of  Jtr 
he  may  Ih»  pardon^-^l,  hut  if  with  .-   ...i-m   ».,  ^v..    uj,  i.. 

fcndin^c.  it  cannot  Ix'  too  wvcndy  coi  •  d.     In  any  erent,  it  ha* 

not  a  particle  of  truth  to  recommend  it  or  to  make  it  worthy  the 
space  given. 


THE    GALVKSTOX    SACHIFICE. 

It  may  i»cem  late  to  ap|M>al  to  th.-  d.-tifint.*  nf  thU  inTintrv  f. .p 
financial  aid  to  our  pntfi'Hitional  hr* 

inundation  now  no  Midly  familiar  to  all,  but  it  wa«  d  that 

profcHitional  men  wcn>  aiding,  with  thcMr  fellon  <*  in  otiirr 

walkx  of  life,  to  swell  the  UiivU  being  raifM^l.  and  tliai  ti* 
of  ilu'ir  Hnanrial  ability.     This  wa*  thr  fart  wi'' 
immediate  ohj*!--  ••     •■     m  it  waj»  prr^i!*""^'^   -  ■ 

It  is  now  ot!  a*h\  that  the  li- 

l>e  able  to  partici|>ate  in  the  gi'neral  fund,  a«  that  ha«  bt-* 
to  f«««Mling  and  clothing  and  removal  of  wrrckagr.  and,  in  any 
event,  is  not  suflicicnt  to  cover  more  than  dw  ;  of  thr  U 

S  tijHiH  tan  U'  "  to  Dr.  l>.  >.  tvilloogli. 

tarv,  wivo  Market  Stnvl,  tiai^fiMn,  Tex. 


DH    CLAPP^  RKPI.Y 

I'ltJN  anoiluT 
reply  to  an     '  -  j"»»"»- 

|>agci«  of  th  »^  itwm^       ,' 

to   tnf   (-ourt-  *^"  ^ 

d.  It  wan  !>•  Iha  dmUl   ;  «  AonW 

have  a  journal  for  tlie  r\  ^  of  all  shaara  of  ofnnwo  «atff«»- 

mrlliHl  by  iTimi 

It  is  thought,  luiwcwr.  uiai  ur.  ^iai?F  »«  i^'-'         "■*'<«  t*» 
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drift  of  the  editorial  he  attempts  to  criticise.  The  editor  made 
no  effort  to  narrow  his  observation  to  any  particular  State  exam- 
ining board,  but  endeavored  to  show  that  a  general  weakness  ex- 
isted in  the  entire  plan  of  regulating  dental  practice  by  the 
methods  adopted.  The  State  board  of  which  Dr.  Clapp  is  an 
honored  member  may  be  all  that  he  claims  for  it.  Whether  this 
be  true  or  not  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  invalidate  the  ex- 
pressed opinion  that  the  entire  system  is  wrong  in  principle  and 
worse  in  practice.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  more  gratifying 
had  Dr.  Clapp  taken  up  the  whole  question  and  given  us  solid 
arguments  to  controvert  the  growing  sentiment  that  State  exam- 
ining boards,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  organized  upon  an  alto- 
gether different  basis  from  that  at  present  in  force.  The  results 
are  not  satisfactory,  and,  as  a  whole,  are  discreditable  to  an  intelli- 
gent profession. 


CHAKGES    MADE    BY    THE    IS^EW    JERSEY    STATE 

BOARD. 

Considerable  space  upon  another  page  is  given  to  charges 
made  against  Dr.  Charles  A.  Meeker,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Ordi- 
narily personal  conflicts  are  not  acceptable  in  this  journal.  This, 
however,  transcends  these  narrow  limits  and  becomes  of  general 
interest  both  to  the  dental  profession  and  other  State  examining 
boards.  The  fact  that  the  daily  papers  have  taken  hold  of  it  ele- 
vates it  to  the  dimension  of  a  public  scandal,  and  greatly  to  the 
injury  of  Dr.  Meeker.  We  have  no  comments  to  make  upon  this 
case  except  to  assure  Dr.  Meeker  that  he  is  one  of  the  members  of 
State  dental  examining  boards  whose  reputation  for  probity  has 
never  been  questioned,  and  in  whom  the  writer  has  a  confidence 
that  frivolous  charges  fail  to  disturb. 


CORRECTION. 


Through  a  misunderstanding,  illustrations  1,  2,  and  3,  ac- 
companying Dr.  Allan^s  paper  in  the  August  number,  should  have 
been  placed  with  Dr.  Weston  A  Price's  communication  in  the 
report,  in  the  same  number,  of  the  proceedings  of  The  New  York 
Institute  of  Stomatology,  where  they  properly  belonged. 


BihliiHjrayhy. 
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OK     PoST-MuUTKMM,     AM)      MkTIIOIM     OF      piTii..f4-. 

SEARCH.    By  W.  M.  I^te  Coplm.  M.D.,  Pr 
eg)'  and   Hacteriology,  JefTereon   Mi'^Ik-eI   <  PhiUdel- 

phia;     Patholo^nst   to  JefTenion    M^'tlical    <  llwptUl, 

etc.,  etc.    Thinl  Edition,  n'vim**!  an«!  nw 

Iliindrod  and  Thirty  Illu^t  ■,  anu  *>v\»n  i.uiurwi  I'iAtet. 

1*.  lilakiston*8  Son  k  Co.,  1 i.lphia,  19<^»" 

This,  the  third  cnlition  of  ♦'••-  vnlunhlc  "--^  •^—  -•••hor 

states  in  th<»  prrfiu-t*.  not  to  r  i  **a  tr  fer- 

cnce,  but,  an  '\\a  title  indicate*)*,  a  manual  that  the  author  bopea 
may  be  UHoful  in  the  laboraton*  and  poft-mortem  room  and  in 
dinirnl  •  i»  by  the  aid  of  the  mi  Thb  altogvfhrr 

too  m(Kle^l  uWix  of  n  "      '       '        '      ' 

doe»»  not  fully  j^ivo  tin-  t»^:«  w«f  -  •  v      ^'•mii*' 

it  iM  true  that  it  will  not  ••iti-fv  tin-  ^  .  ...  ..  »'  '»-•  "i" 

fail  to  find  much  there  p  .  ;  an  a  r-  a  bor>V 

(*nee,  he  will,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  eanaa  to  co* 
want  of  lucidity  in  the  descriptionn. 

Following  out  the  ^  plan  of  thf  biHtk.  V 

aMiittant  to  the  Mtii  '  .  ,i  -i    .  natur 

first  chnptiT  with       ■  •^•nina;..- 

mcntM  nt"<MliHl.**    Th.  .    i-  ncma* 

ments   can»fully    illuHtrated.      Followinir   thU  rhapl«r.   In 
onler,  ronien  the  "  T««chnic  of  Morbid  I 

with  "  Bacti»ri<  »  b* 

Hit!  *Ao«l«i 


•  4 


1m*  of   ^M  ai     >.iiui      I.'    i  *    r»fvi*. 

t»i»t  »fi"'iH   M!i'!«  r   the  11-  , 

ni  •«  in  ii<KQlar  •  »  Part 

forniM  ti  for  Oenrral  Tit'!       /       »  V\r\  II 

The  author  prrfarm  tli,.  jart  .  ' 
to  the  •*  CaujM*  of  I)ii<«aM^  *'     I 

in  one  of  the  mrwt  intrTv«tinjj  ri, ,.  —  .. 

doe*,  with  all  th«*e  chAngra  that  1« «  *♦.  ••d 
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finally  to  the  discussion  of  immunity  to  disease,  together  with  the 
theories  connected  with  this.  That  absolute  immunity  rarely  exists 
is  a  statement  that  possibly  cannot  be  controverted,  for  immunity 
when  apparently  well  assured  may  be  broken  down  by  various 
methods.  The  author  has  given  much  space  to  "  Bacteria  as  Causes 
of  Disease."  Nothing  more  fully  illustrates  the  change  in  the 
study  of  Pathology  than  this  extended  consideration.  The  patho- 
logical books  of  a  very  few  years  ago  gave  this  but  slight  attention, 
and  it  is  within  the  memory  of  many  when  it  was  practically  un- 
known. It  is  due  to  this  advanced  knowledge  that  pathological 
studies  have  become  truly  scientific  and  have  raised  the  general 
practice  of  medicine  from  the  empirical  stage  which  it  occupied 
at  the  early  part  of  the  last  half  of  this  century.  The  subject  is 
treated  here  as  fully  as  could  be  expected,  and  this  and  the  follow- 
ing related  subject,  that  of  animal  parasites,  is  very  satisfactory. 

Chapter  II.  deals  with  "  Hypertrophy,  Hyperplasia,  Metapla- 
sia, Heteroplasia,  Atrophy,  Hypoplasia,  Agenesis,  or  Aplasia." 
This  is  followed  by  Chapter  III.  on  "  Infiltration  and  Degenera- 
tion," and  Chapter  IV.  on  "  Necrosis,"  and  Chapter  V.  on  "  Cir- 
culatory Disturbances;"  and  then  the  author  opens  Chapter  VI. 
with  "  Inflammation  and  Repair."  He  accepts  Park's  definition 
of  inflammation,  which  is  that  given  in  "  Parkas  Surgery," — "  In- 
flammation is  an  expression  of  the  effort  made  by  a  given  organism 
to  rid  itself  of  or  to  render  inert  noxious  irritants  arising  from 
within  or  introduced  from  without."  The  reviewer  is  inclined  to 
agree  with  Stengel  that  no  short  definition  contains  the  essence, 
for  inflammation  is  by  no  means  a  simple  process.  If  a  definition 
must  be  given,  that  of  Burden  Sanderson  seems  preferable,  that 
inflammation  is  the  "  Succession  of  changes  which  occur  in  a 
living  tissue  when  it  is  injured,  provided  that  the  injury  is  not  of 
such  degree  as  at  once  to  destroy  its  structure  and  vitality."  This 
chapter  covers  all  there  is  of  a  practical  nature  in  this  condition, 
and  is  so  far  very  satisfactory ;  but  the  critical  reader  misses  some 
of  the  work  of  many  investigators,  and  he  will  search  in  vain  for 
any  allusions  to  the  earlier  history  of  this  subject.  While  this 
may  be  dead  material,  the  living  student  cannot  appreciate  the 
present  advanced  position  it  occupies  unless  he  is  made  familiar 
with  the  work  that  has  preceded  this  era.  It  is  understood  that 
this  could  not  be  expected  in  a  manual,  and  therefore,  while  the 
loss  is  recognized,  it  is  not  stated  as  a  criticism. 


tiklAii*tjrtijthy.  gf7 

The  author  seems  to  n>f(ard  the  diapofUiiifi  of  the  leuox-jte  m 
the  principal  ori^n  of  puK,  although  hi*  arknowlMlfM  that  pnv 
lifcration  may  havo  a  cfrtain  influence  in  the  pr-  'i  of  pitft- 

(tllg.     Thia  oM<T  tln«<jr)'  of  Virchow.  io  it-  ^ 

Couheim  and  Inn  hcIkm)!,  Bcemii  r    *   *     '  .■>■  luai  gruuna  dv  ume, 

aa  all  patholo^nntM  n  '•>"?);/.■  tlic  i^^^ ;*  of  two  wwvm  of  pM» 

— migration  and  pi  i. 

Space  will  not  p<Tmit  an  extende<l  reriew  of  all  ih-  rhiif«4f»ri 
of  this  interesting  profiuetion,  hut  allusion  mujtt  be  m  p- 

tcr  XV.,  on  '*  Boneti  and  Jointa/*  and  to  the  k  .m 

and  Necroeis.**     In  thiH  it  is  statitl  that  "  IVaiii  ui  :  id 

the  procesa  of  separation  from  the  living  tissue  ar  t.. 

the  changes  already  noted  as  present  in  soft  parts, 
tissue  joins  the  living  there  appear  atvumulation*  of  • 
cells  that  attack  the  o«scous  matrix  forming  the  o  the 

dead  and  living  structures  and  procccnl  with  the  st^panition  of  the 
necrotic  mass.     Many  of  these  cells  are  clearly  1»  g- 

ing  to  the  phng«Myt«^  already  described.  Other  tvi;?  :•>*  im-.*  th** 
giant  cells."  This  lucid  explanation  is  far  in  adv«n<v  of  that 
usually  given  in  the  unmeaning  phrase,  *'  That  a  line  of  deniarm- 
tion  is  formed/*  etc.,  without  a  word  aa  to  the  cauae  which  irfi^ 
rates  the  dea<l  from  the  living  bone. 

While  the  book  will,  naturally,  apfn^al  more  to  students  of 
general  patholog}*,  those  who  aim  to  be  s«  '^i^ta  i     '       rathrr 

than  in  name  cannot   narrow  th  •-     *•  -'^"cxtn  l-*..*  .lojcy  . 

in  fact,  in  this  instaini-  fli«    lt.i  —  !•■*•  in  it-,  .nun 

ciation  of  foundutii>ii  [  and  without  a  V 

former  the  latter  cannot  be  und-  \  Dr.  <  •  book 

as  a  guide  they  cannot  go  far  astray,  but  will  follow  hia  teochinf 
with  inten»st  and  pr 

This  I      '  lunt  ••"'*^  ''  »'••   i'^*^- 

lishers.      1 ...    .  -    nia:,^.         *}xu\  xf^ 

original,  give  a-  *def.  a 

an*  they  of  value  to  stu  .>•  to  a  better  «  <«sio«  of 

the  subject. 
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Dental  Metallurgy.  A  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Dental  Stu- 
dents AND  Practitioners.  By  Charles  J.  Essig,  M.D., 
D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy 
in  the  Dental  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Eevised  by  Augustus  Koenig,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator 
of  Metallurgy  in  the  Dental  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  etc.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Illustrated  with  Forty-three  Engravings.  Lea  Brothers  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

There  is  no  better  evidence  of  the  practical  value  of  a  book 
than  repeated  editions.  It  is  no  test,  however,  of  its  scientific 
value,  for  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  nearer  a  scientific  book 
approaches  originality  the  slower  will  be  the  sale.  This  is  readily 
accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  circle  of  readers  must  neces- 
sarily be  limited. 

To  prepare  a  book  to  meet  alike  the  needs  of  undergraduates 
and  practitioners  requires  a  judicious  handling  of  subjects,  the 
tendency  frequently  being  to  write  beyond  the  mental  capacity  of 
the  one,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  giving  too  much  attention  to  detail 
to  satisfy  the  other.  It  is  thought  the  author  of  this  book  has,  as 
a  rule,  happily  avoided  this  difficulty  and  given  the  dental  profes- 
sion a  work  that  will  enable  both  young  and  old  to  grasp  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  it  treats. 

When  this  book  first  appeared  it  was  in  advance  of  the  series 
of  dental  text-books  that  have  since  been  issued  prolifically  from 
the  press.  Indeed,  it  was  the  first  ever  issued  upon  metallurgy  in 
the  form  of  a  manual  for  dental  students  and  practitioners.  It 
was  presented  before  dental  colleges  had  seriously  taken  up  this 
study,  and,  doubtless,  had  much  to  do  with  forming  professional 
opinion  as  to  its  value  as  a  dental  study.  It  became  the  pioneer  in 
this  work  and  an  incentive  to  others  to  write  in  the  same  direction. 
At  present  all  the  dental  colleges  of  this  country  make  some  at- 
tempts to  supply  the  needs  of  students  by  establishing  metallurgy 
as  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  some  possess  elaborate  facilities  for 
teaching  this  very  important  sub-branch  of  prosthetic  dentistry. 

While  the  foregoing  is  true  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  there  are 
some  of  the  subjects  that  might  be  improved  by  greater  elaboration 
and  more  attention  to  detail,  and  also  would  have  been  greatly 
improved  by  illustrations.  Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  refining 
of  gold  and  silver.     The  process  is  fully  stated  and  sufficiently  so 


for  <)M»' practK  auv  laiiHiiiir  \.  !.  but  it  u  t       ..-.•. 

that  one  untraiiiod  in  the  u«>in  ^'.xn-i  at  a  1o«  to  Ujuqw 

the  inHtruction  ns  ^iven.    The  Htudent  :.  .  •.  tbown  Um  nmiw 

step  by  step.  In  illiutration,  if  he  ifl  required  to  refine  terBps  or 
filin^H,  the  proccMs  should  be  followed  from  the  firit  mnoTaJ  of 
iron  from  the  maiM  until  it  finallj  reaches  the  ingot  from  the 
crucible.     The  pro<f«i*e«  detailed  are  all  i  •  lack  thij  •p^- 

cial  attention  to  drtailit  which  marks  the  ejipcnenccd  teecher  when 
dealing  with  inexjxriencv. 

The  book  in  enriched  through  the  Ubor  of  Dr.  Angvetas 
Koenig,  and  al»o  through  valuable  tuggeetioni  bj  hit  father.  Pro- 
fciwor  George  A.  Kocnig.  M.E.,  Ph.D.,  ProfeeMr  of  ChemiatTj 
and  Mctallurg)'  in  the  Michigan  College  of  Mine*. 

DtSCOVXHT   or   AN^^TlIRiilA    WY    lIoRACK    WkI.L-'        M     nnriml    5W. 

vices  at  the  Fiftieth  Annivemary.     ratterM>n  &  V. 
pany,  rhiladelphia,  1900. 

It  may  seem  Ht range  that  six  years  have  been  p  i  to 

elapHc  since  the  celebration  of  the  d  .    of  amestheMa  took 

pln(v.  lK»cemlier  11,  1894,  bofon*  ti- 
the light;   but  it  wan  regarde<l  by  i' •     •  i 
the  preparation  of  t!>'    '  ">-^   "^   !?• 
rejKirt  should  \m*  KUpj 

in  the  Library  of  the  Meilical  .MuM'um  at  Wajthingtoo.    T) 
aration  of  this  conftum<*«l  inorv  time  than  was  ongina' 
hence  the  delay  in  the  ap)M*Arunce  of  !  rial  %uluukr. 

<lental  profeiiiiion  is  /  "     '       *    '  viun  -  •cmlinipi  ojn- 

n<ttr<l   with   that   tvli  ...ni.u.  •'•     -  "    the  <Jr»^'*^ 

journals  at  the  time,  but  a*  |»ar  tw  $Tf^ 

ilijicovery   of   the   ninettvnth   « ■  m»  d^ntiat   ran   a#«»nl   t« 

negl(«ct  this  op|MirtunitY  to  add  t  ime  to 

The  two  pr  ms^  o(  that  day  wrrv  that  o(  I 

Filh'lirown.  «>f  thr  Hi  f  Anastiir- 

pn'pnn»<l  an«l  *\i  -■'  an<i   ••         *    *»f  pen&M» 

\iitii>n.    MMit    ihiit  .Tafiii*«  '  rrlson   Ht* 

Th«*re  is  an  intrrrst  attached  to  the  Utter,  at  it  wm*  ' 
Dr.  (JarretiMm's  y  •erma  to  the 

Uvn  one  of  the  nu»(  '  xiaiiawc  man- 

It  wn*  a  tribute  fn»m  tn«-  ^•'  .i:r«»n  io  tn^  man  «ho  Ma 
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modern  surgery  possible.  Garretson  has  passed  beyond  the  activi- 
ties of  earth,  but  he  has  left  us  this  address,  and,  perhaps,  the 
most  eloquent  and  vivid  description  in  the  English  language  of 
the  difference  in  the  amount  of  suffering  before  the  days  of  anes- 
thesia and  the  relief  from  pain  which  followed. 

After  describing  an  operation  performed  by  him  the  day  pre- 
vious for  the  removal  of  a  tumor  which  involved  the  salivary 
glands,  trachea,  carotid  arteries,  jugular  vein,  and  pneumogastric 
nerves,  while  the  patient  was  "  sleeping  and  dreaming  quietly," 
he  continued :  "  Consider,  in  contrast,  a  picture  familiar  before 
the  days  of  Wells^s  inspiration.  A  mother,  her  heart  welling  out 
in  tears,  limbs  trembling  so  as  scarcely  to  afford  her  support,  help- 
less misery  marking  her  countenance,  despair  striking  at  her  with 
its  thongs  of  flame,  follows  into  a  hospital  operating-amphitheatre 
a  nurse  who  carries  her  first-born,  which  is  being  brought  to  the 
table.  Alas !  helpless,  indeed,  is  the  mother.  How  more  gladly, 
how  a  thousand  times  more  than  gladly,  would  she  lie  down  in 
place  of  the  child.  Cries  of  mother  and  child  moan  through  the 
hospital,  and  the  least  sensitive  feels  his  cheek  pale.  The  crucial 
moment  has  come.  The  child  is  placed  and  held  by  force  upon  the 
table.  The  mother  is  torn  away.  For  a  single  moment  eyes  of 
mother  and  child  have  met  in  parting.  A  loud,  frightened,  de- 
spairing cry  from  the  child  rings  from  ceiling  to  floor  of  the  room. 
The  mother  drops  in  a  heap  and  is  carried  out  a  raving  lunatic. 
She  raves  about  and  curses  God  as  being  without  pity  or  mercy. 

'^  Let  a  picture  of  to-day  have  relation  with  that  other  one  of 
the  past.  One  which  extended,  alas !  from  the  days  of  the  first 
surgical  performance  to  the  year  of  grace  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-four. 

"  A  mother  brings  to  a  hospital  a  child  whose  deformity  re- 
quires the  knife  for  its  correction.  Conscious  of  the  power  of 
anaesthesia,  the  surgeon  talks  to  the  parent,  while  all  the  while  the 
little  patient,  pleased  and  inveigled  by  the  sweet  smell  of  chloro- 
form, is  itself  anaesthetizing  itself.  The  cutting  is  done.  The 
child  has  a  dream  of  roses  and  gardens  and  wide  fields.  The  mother 
has  placed  in  her  arms  her  restored  offspring.  She  has  no  tears, 
no  words;  her  contact  has  been  alone  with  beneficence.  She  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  mystery  met  and  passed.  She  says,  '  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven.'  She  says  and  feels  there  is  a  God 
of  pity  and  mercy. 


Domrstic  Corrr  .  f-r  R3| 

"  IxKik  at  tlu'  nnino  of  the  maker  of  iUtte  picture*  of  ih«  r..  w 
time  I     It  n*a<lH,  Ilorm-f  Welli." 

Tilt'  yniMi  Ji<T8  of  thJA  volume  are  to  be  congrttiiUited  opoo  Um 
tasteful  ter  of  the  book.     It  u  in  crrnr  mrpect  vorthT  the 

subject. 

The  presentation  of  thin  memorial  rolumc  clo«€«  the  Ubon  of 
the  committee,  and  it  ia  r<  '   an  a  fitting  and  a 

tribute  from  the  dentiata  of  a  to  one  of  the  ^rvat  l- 

ton*  of  the  human  ru'**-  '^- •  i  thia  century      *'  -- 

An  excellent  repro'  .  hii-t  of  Ifnra 

aa  a  frontispii'ce  to  the  volume. 

ThoHc  dcairinf^  the  book  can  procure  it  br  endoting  ooe  dollar 
to  Patterson  &  White  Company,  518  Ludlov  Street,  Philadtl- 
phia,  I*n. 
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DR.  CLAPPS  HFJoINDKIt 
To  TiiK  Kditoh: 

Sue. — IWin^'  a  r  of  u  >  I  ul  l» 

I   rnnnot   let  your  .  mu-m  wil,  **  Tii.     Tn^*  ut  and    i  vivuM-  ■•; 
IU)nrtln/'    in    the    S«i>f« m^H-r    nunifHr    **f    vntir    MMftul     ^»»    \ 

len^ed.    So  far  on  i  ^re 

in  many  particular*  wrong  and  your  cuncluaiona  i 

AIMTNAt-rM    »i*'M     I"  '-— r\L.  Da.    ll.»»»    -    »*.  fc. 

"  ll  limy  M^vtii  to  w  ,    iitk*  to         Th»  MaiiArhttirtti   Ilr«r4  wVi^^    -mi 

mifprn  m  mntntvmiT  willi  ihv  («aBni«    ^iiiiitinlMl.  (  Omam 

ll4Minl«  of  iKiiUl    y^  -    _.. la. 

errtaiiily   wxiM    I-  KmI    ih«ff«         Of  lk«  ocitflattl  afifpAalMM,  !«•  •!• 

9rvr   brrn    m   \  «>US>  4  «tt»  4l«4  !•  «#•• 

|H>1<  >  ■■  •■ 

•vrr,  ha*  nrvof  li««m  lh«  ••  ••»■ 

of  j^       '  .     -   -  .        ^        ■    ■     ,:   ^  •  »V  •    ^ 

••Tho  B««nU  IuitvaIIImmI  llM^r  itMial    two  l«4iMii  MMOiNii 
•prinft  r«iiminali«»n«,  mm!  m  rrftiAn  f0t     l««  I    VMI 
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cent,  of  applicants  have  been  rejected 
after  having  passed  the  various  exami- 
nations of  the  college  faculties. 

' '  To  the  average  laymen  this  means  a 
wholesome  protection  to  the  public  and 
a  renewed  assurance  of  the  value  of 
this  supervisory  care  in  preventing  un- 
qualified men  from  entering  the  profes- 
sional ranks.  To  the  educators  behind 
the  examined  students,  it  means  simply 
that  these  students  have  succeeded  or 
failed  to  answer  a  sufficient  number  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  questions  in  each  branch. 
The  success  does  not  secure  the  dear 
public  from  the  imposition  of  ineffi- 
ciency, nor  does  it  prove  that  the  re- 
jected are  incapable  of  rendering  good 
practical  service." 


cheerfully  say  that  they  are  as  careful, 
capable,  and  conscientious  examiners 
as  are  the  average  professors  in  dental 
colleges  and  schools.  I  base  this  state- 
ment on  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
a  large  number  of  dental  professors. 

I  do  not  claim  that  our  board  is  in- 
fallible, neither  will  1  allow  that  exam- 
inations by  dental  college  professors  are 
infallible,  but  I  contend  that  our  board 
is  a  supplement  to  the  colleges,  and  as 
it  is  in  harmony  with  the  colleges  is  an 
additional  safeguard  to  the  public. 


' '  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  to  the 
educator,  but  may  not  be  equally  clear 
to  the  man  who  looks  solely  upon  the 
surface  of  things.     The  list  of  ten  ques- 
tions before  alluded  to  may  cover  each 
of  the  subjects  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
chemistry,  materia  medica,  pathology, 
therapeutics,  bacteriology,  metallurgy, 
histology,  oral  surgery,  mechanical  and 
operative  dentistry.     It  is  equally  clear 
that  if  a  man   should   fail   before   the 
State  board  on  anatomy  and   physiol- 
ogy, materia  medica,  or  chemistry,  it 
would  so  reduce  his  average  that  he 
would  be  rejected,  although  his  stand- 
ing  in   the  other  branches,  especially 
the  practical,  might  place  him  in  the 
front  rank  in  those  qualifications  that 
would  enable  him  to  render  good  ser- 
vice to  sufi'ering  humanity.     This  does 
not  seem  to  be  considered  by  the  exam- 
iners in  their  final  decisions,   and  the 
young   man  is  cast  out,  having  spent 
his  three  years  and  earned  his  diploma 
in   vain.     The   responsibility   of    thus 
wrecking  a  life  may  be  appreciated  by 
some  of  the  boards  of  examiners,  but 
it  is  feared  there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
satisfaction  felt  by  others  that  they  can 


Our  board  never  rejected  a  man  who 
failed  "  on  physiology,  materia  medica, 
or  chemistry"  provided  he  was  well 
up  on  the  other  and  more  practical 
branches,  but  it  does  reject  men  who 
show  by  their  examination  papers  that 
they  know  little  or  nothing  on  all  of 
these  subjects,  even  if  dental  colleges 
have  accepted  their  money  and  soft- 
hearted professors  voted  them  diplomas, 
thereby  informing  a  trusting  public 
that  they  are  competent  to  practise  den- 
tistry in  their  (the  professors')  estima- 
tion. 

Our  board  believes  that  the  public 
should  receive  as  great  consideration  as 
a  student,  and  is  not  in  the  gloating 
business  over  wrecked  lives. 


Domestic  Corratpondenct, 


Uiiu  iihow  thfir  k'^'*^  •uprri^iritj  %n 
the  collt^M  that  tniiii(^  thitKr  }<'Uiik 
men.   . 

**Tbe  quMtiofu  ujiu«Ily  Mk«d  bt«r 
only  a  remote  n  ' 
JecU  M  pmclit  (I 

not  be  ftv<iid«<d  when  the  MiurDeof  mo«t 
of  i\wf  i«  urxicnitiMMl.     (^uix  c 

anil    aiiricnt    tlrnt  (-(litiMri*  df   ii ^ 

"  l*rii)ri|ili«  and  I*niftic*««"  an*  not  ex- 
actly the  IM-Mt  mine*  out  of  which  to 
dlif  th        '  •  '         '   -  T- 

not  to  I 

cable   to  all    mcMiiljeni    of   examir 
lionnl*.      Mhhv  of  '■ 
b<'  rullun"d    iiHMi, 
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CHEMISTRY  AND  METALLURGY. 

{Examination^  June^  1900. ) 

1.  Define  (a)  Cohesion,  (6)  Adhesion, 

(c)  Polarity,  [d)  Eepulsion. 

2.  What  are  the  three  laws  of  chemi- 

cal combination  ? 

3.  Where  does  Nitrogen  occur?  What 

are  its  properties  ?  Why  does 
Nitrogen  often  produce  ex- 
plosive compounds  ? 

4.  Finish  the  following  equation  :  Ca- 

Co3  +  H2SO4  =  ,      De- 

scribe the  process  represented. 
What  are  the  properties  of  the 
gas  thus  formed  ? 

5.  What  is  Borax?      Where  does   it 

occur?  What  are  its  proper- 
ties? 

6.  What  eflTect   on   Grold   to   alloy  it 

with  (a)  Tin,  [h)  Lead,  (c) 
Bismuth,  {d)  Silver? 

7.  How  is  Copper  Amalgam  prepared  ? 

What  serious  objections  against 
its  use  for  fillings  in  the  mouth  ? 

8.  How  is  elastic  or  spring  gold  pre- 

pared, and  for  what  purpose  is 
such  an  alloy  used  in  dental 
practice  ? 

9.  State  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 

tages of  an  alloy  of  Platinum 
and  Gold  for  filling  teeth. 
10.  What  is  Purple  of  Cassius  ?     How 
is  it  prepared  ?    Its  use  in  den- 
tistry ? 

MATERIA    MEDICA    AND    THERAPEU- 
TICS. 

( Examination^  June^  1900. ) 

1.  What  is   an   Aqua?     A    Liquor? 

A  Spiritus?  A  Tinctura? 
An  Extractum  Fluidum  ? 
Give  an  example  of  each. 

2.  What  is  a  Diaphoretic?     A  Diu- 

retic ?  An  Antiphlogistic  ? 
A  Sialogogue  ?   An  Anodyne  ? 

3.  What  is  the  action  of  Acids  and  Al- 

kalies on  the  secreting  glands  ? 
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3.  Describe     the     formation    of    the 

enamel  organ  ? 

4.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  uric  acid 

in  the  body ;  conditions  that 
increase  its  production  ? 

5.  Describe  the  structure  of  a  salivary 

gland. 

6.  What  are  the  organisms  that  pro- 

duce pus  ?     What  is  pus  ? 

7.  Name  the  digestive  fluids  and  state 

their  function. 

8.  How  is  nitrous  oxide  made  and  pre- 

pared for  administration  ? 

9.  State  the  general  instructions  you 

would  give  a  patient  to  prepare 
for  the  administration  of  ether. 
10.  What  are  the  signs  of  danger  in 
ether  narcosis  ? 

PROSTHETIC    DENTISTRY. 

{June  20,  1900.) 

1.  Mention  three  materials  for  artifi- 

cial plates,  giving  special  con- 
ditions for  which  each  is  indi- 
cated. 

2.  Write  one-half  page  on  diagnosis 

and  prognosis  of  a  mouth  for 
which  an  artificial  denture  is 
called  for. 

3.  a.  Explain  what    "suction"  is   as 

spoken  of  in  connection  with 
artificial  dentures. 
h.   Give  some  of  the  difiSculties  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  a  good 
suction. 

4.  Describe  (a)  Hammer  s wedging. 

(&)  Press  s wedging, 
(c)  Shot    swedging,    and 
comment  on  each. 

5.  Give   a   short  description   of  gold 

plate,  platinized  gold  and  gold 
solder  used  in  prosthetic  den- 
tistry. 

6.  What  is  a  cast  metal  plate,  and  how 

is  it  made  ? 

7.  What  are  the  principal  objections 

to  the  soldered  gold  dentures 
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9.  Mention    the    different    kinds    of 

tumors  of  the  gums. 
10.  Why  should  dental  instruments  he 
sterilized  ?    Give  your  method. 

OKTHODONTIA — CROWN    AND    BRIDGE 
WORK. 

{June  20,  1900,) 

1.  a.  How    would    you     elongate     a 

tooth  ? 
h.  How     would    you     depress     a 
tooth  ? 

2.  a.  How  would  you  rotate  a  tooth  ? 
h.  How  hold   it  in  position   after 

rotating  ? 

3.  How  would  you  make  a  crih  plate  ? 

Give  some  of  its  uses. 

4.  Name  and  describe  (not  how  made) 

all  the  crowns  you  can. 

5.  How  would  you  crown  a  superior 

cuspid  root  for  a  lady,  the  root 
being  strong  and  healthy  ? 

6.  How  would  you  crown  an  inferior 

second  bicuspid  root  for  a  man, 
the  root  being  strong  and 
healthy  ? 

7.  It  being  imperative  to  crown  a  su- 

perior central  root,  the  root 
having  a  small  hole  through  its 
side  midway  between  its  apex 
and  the  margin  of  the  gum, 
how  would  you  do  it  ? 

8.  "What  is  the  difference  between  a 

removable  bridge  and  a  plate 
with  clasps  ? 

9.  How  would  you  bridge  in  the  six 

superior  anterior  teeth,  having 
the  left  cuspid  right  central 
and  lateral  roots,  all  the  roots 
being  firm  and  healthy,  hut  out 
of  their  normal  positions  ? 

10.  If  you  were  making  bridges  having 

for  their  abutments  the  inferior 
left  cuspid  and  second  molar, 
and  superior  left  cuspid  and 
second  molar  (both  in  same 
mouth),  how  would  you  get 
the  articulation  ? 
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hold   the   degree   of   D.D.S.   voted   to. 
them  by  professors  in  dental  colleges. 

These  are  the  men  our  board  keeps 
from  practising  dentistry  in  this  State 
by  re-examination.  In  what  sense  can 
this  be  "  a  menace  to  the  very  people 
they  (the  boards)  are  supposed  to 
serve?" 


"  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed 
since  the  influence  of  State  boards 
began  to  be  seriously  felt,  and  this  con- 
stitutes a  sufficient  period  to  measure 
results.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there 
were  a  few  cases  in  all  large  cities 
where  men  sought  to  secure  practice  by 
unethical  methods,  but  these  were  so 
few,  and,  while  annoying  from  a  pro- 
fessional stand-point,  they  occasioned 
no  marked  deleterious  influence.  The 
result  now,  after  this  long  period  of 
law,  is  that  the  "Dental  Parlor"  is 
duplicated  and  reduplicated  in  every 
large  city,  and  even  in  smaller  towns 
where  it  previously  had  no  existence. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  has  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  laws ;  that  this  would 
have  been  the  result  had  no  laws  gov- 
erning dentistry  been  placed  upon  the 
statute-books.  This  is  possibly  true, 
but  the  laws  have  been  a  complete 
failure  in  the  suppression  of  these,  even 
in  the  one  State  that  fully  enforces  its 
law.  The  graduates,  instead  of  being 
fewer  in  number,  have  been  enormously 
increased  until  even  educators  have  be- 
come anxious  as  to  the  final  result.  To 
meet  this  and  to  make  more  thorough 
men,  the  standard  of  entrance  has  been 
raised  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  country. 
The  curriculum  has  been  advanced  and 
the  time  lengthened  until  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  go  farther  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  yet  a  still  further  increase  in 
years  is  now  demanded.  For  all  these 
changes  the  boards  take  to  themselves 
special  credit.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  ad- 


Our  editor  has  in  this  paragraph  com- 
pletely demolished,  in  his  own  estima- 
tion, all  State  boards.  He,  at  least,  has 
no  further  use  for  them. 

Colleges  will  continue  to  graduate 
quacks  just  so  long  as  they  will  pay 
their  money,  behave  themselves  while 
in  college,  and  pass  the  required  exam- 
ination. 

The  larger  number  of  quacks,  how- 
ever, probably  never  saw  the  inside  of  a 
college.  That  the  public  will  be  less 
injured  by  quacks  that  can  pass  a  good 
stifi"  board  examination  than  by  those 
who  cannot  is  hardly  open  to  question. 
For  this  class  we  cannot  provide  too 
many  examinations. 

If  all  this  "advance"  has  "come 
from  within, ' '  why  do  the  professors  of 
dental  colleges  come  to  us  and  ask  what 
they  can  do  to  fit  their  students  to  pass 
our  boards?  Why  do  they  wish  to 
know  wherein  their  students  are  defi- 
cient when  they  come  before  us  for  re- 
examination ?  Our  editorial  says  that 
no  infiuence  on  the  standard  of  the  col- 
leges comes  from  "without."  The 
boards  are  certainly  not  "within,"  yet 
we  are  asked  to  advise  in  the  matter  of 
the  college  standard. 

What  has  caused  this  ' '  enormously 
increased"  number  of  graduates  that 
makes  ' '  even  educators  ,  .  .  anxious  ? ' ' 
Members  of  examining  boards  know 
that  a  large  number  of  men  go  to  the 
dental  colleges  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  pass  State  board  ex- 
aminations. This  is  beyond  question  one 
great  cause  of  the  increase  in  the  num- 
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but  it  is  not  only  the  case,  but  there 
seems  no  prospect  of  any  improvement. 
Better  no  hiw  than  its  constant  viohi- 
tion.  ..." 


' '  The  future  of  these  boards  is  a  prob- 
lem that  will  require  the  combined 
wisdom  of  all  thinking  minds.  It  is 
too  late  to  expect  these  to  be  dispensed 
with.  The  laws  will  remain,  and  we 
must  continue  to  have  these  bodies  to 
deal  with  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  question  that  interests  us  now  is, 
Can  there  be  any  change  made  in  the 
selection  of  those  who  will  constitute 
these  boards  in  the  future?" 


In  this  State  there  are  two  dental 
schools.  The  relations  of  the  board  to 
these  schools  is  most  gratifying,  each 
being  respected  by  the  other,  and  all 
working  in  harmony. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  board 
turns  down  a  man  that  one  of  the 
schools  has  graduated.  An  investiga- 
tion almost  always  shows  that  the  man 
was  just  on  the  border-line,  and  it  was 
a  question  for  discussion  whether  he 
should  receive  a  degree  or  not.  So, 
also,  if  we  pass  a  man  to  whom  the 
school  has  refused  its  diploma,  we  find 
that  he  went  in  by  the  smallest  margin, 
thus  showing  that  the  estimate  of  the 
schools  and  that  of  the  board  were 
almost  exactly  on  the  same  line. 

There  is  one  notable  instance  where 
a  diploma  was  granted  by  one  of  the 
schools  and  a  certificate  of  registration 
by  the  board  to  a  man  who  was  very 
deficient  in  certain  qualifications  usually 
required  but  waived  in  this  case  on  ac- 
count of  the  almost  universal  belief  of 
professors  and  examiners  that  he  wa& 
an  eminently  safe  man. 

What  is  needed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
that  the  same  harmony  of  purpose  and 
mutual  regard  that  exists  between 
schools  and  board  in  this  State  shall  be 
brought  about  between  all  schools  and 
all  boards  in  all  of  the  States. 

This  can  be  done  only  when  all  good 
men  and  especially  such  strong  men,  of 
which  our  editor  is  the  type,  shall  drop 
prejudice  and  not  close  their  eyes  to  ex- 
isting good,  but,  with  true  loyalty  to 
the  people,  to  the  professson,  and  to 
the  student,  work  in  harmony  for  the 
perpetuation  of  that  which  is  good  in 
present  laws  and  the  pruning  out  of 
the  bad 
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8t  1  nt><  CTKiMtil  h>  faaw  tW  lav 

^\ 

hwiuiiT  M  (*LArr.  l>.M.h 

ISOCOMMOKWKALTII    AtIITUI,  B<MT0V.   Mam. 


Foreign  Correspondence, 

HKl'LY  TO  DIt  nol»KIX8. 
To  TIIK  Kdii«»u; 

Siu.— In  «'»••  n.  f.^iier  nur**'-"  -'  * ■•'••'  ~t«i«iDtj  jovtmI.  ptg« 
708,  will  \w  itrmcni  to  tlw  •ff«H  iK««  H«> 

hail  succcinIinI  in  {  ;)ft  artiflrul  i-«noi  ti^r  *  porv  €•!' 

a  mouth-bartcrium.  and  iM^lirvoi  It  to  b»  th«  flnt  aolhvr 
•tanco  in  which  thi«  han  K 
odly  callcnl  attention  to  the  xaci  uu;  nmuciAi  cArici  vat  pn^itttTo^ 
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by  means  of  a  pure  culture  of  a  bacterium  isolated  from  carious 

dentine,  as  early  as  1884,  and  that  the  experiments  were  described 

in  the  Independent  Practitioner  for  1884,  page  113  et  seq. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  D.  Miller. 
ViCTORiASTR.  30,  Berlin,  October  19,  1900. 


Notes  and  Comments/ 


Amalgam  Alloys. — In  his  characteristic  style.  Dr.  J.  Foster 
Flagg  has  given  the  profession  another  one  of  his  thoughtful  essays 
on  the  subject  of  amalgams. 

^^  Truly  it  would  seem,^^  the  doctor  says,  "  as  though  a  dental 
P.  T.  Barnum  might  have  arisen  in  our  midst,  and  that  Joyce 
Heth,  ^  The  Only  Perfect^  nurse  of  the  ^  Immortal  Father  of  his 
Country,^  together  with  '  The  Woolly  Horse'  and  ^  The  Happy 
Family,'  were  making  for  dentistry  its  '  Greatest  Show  on  Earth ;' 
and  this  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  three  years.  ...  I  have 
taught  for  many  years  that,  as  the  profits  to  the  supply-houses 
upon  amalgam  alloys  were  incredibly  enormous,  and  that  as  den- 
tists were  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  materials  which  should  be 
afforded  them  at  reasonable  rates,  it  ought  to  be  that  the  charges 
for  alloys  should  be  no  more  than  half  that  which  they  were." 


A  Eeply  to  ^^An  Un'just  Criticism." — In  reference  to  our 
recent  note  in  this  department  upon  "  An  Unjust  Criticism,"  we 
are  pleased  to  give  the  following  from  Dr.  E.  P.  Beadles,  of  Dan- 
ville, Va. : 

"  In  a  paper,"  the  doctor  says,  "  read  in  Baltimore,  I  used  the 
words,  '  Dentists  are  the  greatest  braggarts  on  earth,'  etc.  I  do 
not  think  this  can  be  construed  to  mean  that  all  dentists  are  brag- 


1  The  assistant  editor  solicits  contributions  for  this  department, — new 
methods,  new  remedies  and  formulas,  or  any  short  practical  note  which  may 
prove  of  value  to  the  practitioner  or  student.  Address  1338  "Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Currrnt  Srtni.  g|5 

;(art- ,  tit  iinv  ratn,  I  did  not  mean  liiAi  the  trntWIfft  thoilld  be  to 
uinl«'rHt<K)<!.  I  a.HMTt,  hovr«'v«T.  •'■  ■♦  ■'»  a  cIam  there  irr  •"■'-  Ttun 
hra^'gartM  uiiion^'  um,  and  that  t.  ti^  vorki  great!v  hurt 

in  many  ways.     When  said,  I  wan  giving  thia  aa  «  y 

thorc  ia  such  an  influx  of  younf(  men  into  the  dental  protorioo. 
From  our  own  KtatcmentA,  they  n*>fard  ua  aa  f^totki  tnakm. 

I  hav(>  it  from  good  authority  ''  t  one-half  of  Uia  ikntiata  of 

the  rnit(>d  Statoa  are  able  to  |m;  imir  debta.  I  hare  heard  oCbtr- 
wiM.>  excellent  men  contirniiillv  lira^;ging  of  hov  f.n.v  tK#>v  4n»  gaJ 
how  much  thev  make." 
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HOAHI)  OF  KXAMINKHS  OF  I  YLVANIA. 

Tick  Hoard  of  IVntal  Y  •  r  luci 

examinations  Himultaneouftl |....»  »i...    i  .».-.'.«rg.   1J»> 

oniUr  17  to  20.  I'HM). 

Application  for  examination  muit  bo  made  to  Hun.  Junai  W. 
I^tta.  Srrretary  of  the  iVntal  Council.  Ilarhnburg.  I*A. 

0.  W.  Ku«r. 

WiujAMBroKT.  Pa. 


THK  THOIBLK  IN  TIIK  NKW  Jl  i:^i:Y  STATK  lU^ARD 

f  VoMTMlNoi  H  matter  ha*  hern  rrivivr*!  r  •  «•>  the  caQlfO> 

remy  U'tween  (^Ttain  nn'mU*ni  of  the  State  y\\  g  BoftfftI  of 

New   Jeniey   and    I>r.    Tharh^   A.    Meeker.  r   iiiii«ih»r.      It 

would   re«|uirD  too  much  tpaee   to   r  i«b)Mt« 

and,   then'fon\  an   ah«t'^  '   *'  «^;»in«i    it     Mitlllf 

i-    .iMf^..!.].  .?      f..,'.fl>.  r    \i  *      VorVrT    fn    hit    fttll 

a 

Jemer. — Kn  ) 

cnAMSi. 

1.  Dr.  MivkiT  i«  rli^r^tM!  mih  N'Tk'  onftt  far  Uw  paailjoa  Im 

occupic<l. 
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2.  "  In  almost  every  case  (Dr.  Meeker)  gave  a  candidate  a 
passing  vote/^ 

3.  "  The  board  became  convinced  that  Dr.  Meeker  was  not 
voting  according  to  the  papers  written  by  the  applicants  under 
examination.  .  .  .  Proof  was  not  secured  till  at  the  July,  1899, 
meeting  of  the  board." 

4.  "  Dr.  Meeker  has  seriously  hampered  the  work  of  the  board, 
not  only  by  his  failure  to  attend  meetings,  but  in  his  neglect  in 
preparing  questions  for  the  examination." 

The  foregoing,  in  full  was  sent  to  the  governor,  signed  by  Geo. 
E.  Adams,  D.D.S.,  President;  F.  C.  Barlow,  D.D.S.,  E.  M.  Bees- 
ley,  D.D.S.,  E.  Carlton  Brown,  D.D.S.,  Secretary. 

The  governor  thereupon  sent  the  following  notice  to  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Meeker: 

"  State  of  New  Jersey^  Executive  Department^ 

''  October  5,  1900. 
"  Dear  Sir^ — Charges  of  incompetency  and  inefficiency  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Eegistration  and  Examination  in 
Dentistry  have  been  laid  before  me.    A  copy  thereof  is  hereto  an- 
nexed. 

"  Before  disposing  of  the  same  it  is  but  fair  that  you  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  reply  thereto,  and  I  have  accordingly 
fixed  the  hour  of  ten  a.m.^  on  the  13th  day  of  October,  1900,  at 
my  office  in  Elizabeth,  as  the  time  and  place  when  I  will  proceed 
to  consider  the  same,  and  hear  you  if  you  so  desire. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Foster  M.  Voorhees. 
"  Charles  A.  Meeker,  D.D.S." 

In  reply  to  this  request  Dr.  Meeker  sent  a  very  full  answer  to 
the  charges,  an  abstract  of  which  is  herewith  appended. 

"  The  first  specific  charge  is  that  in  almost  every  case  I  gave  a 
passing  vote.  In  reply  to  this,  I  assert  that  my  vote  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  papers  presented  by  candidates  has  in  all  cases  represented 
my  honest  conviction  as  to  the  merits  of  these  papers. 

"  The  charge  that  I  have  hampered  the  work  of  the  board,  not 
•only  by  my  failure  to  attend  meetings,  but  by  my  neglect  in  pre- 
paring questions  for  the  examination  is  absolutely  false. 

"  The  charge  that  I  have  invariably  given  candidates  a  passing 
vote  would  mean  that  I  have  always  given  candidates  as  many  as 
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twenty  votcfl.    The  tru(>  factn  may  be  aiorrtainad  hj  an 
tion  of  the  records." 

Dr.  Me<'ker  then  cIoM>t<  Oii  foUowit: 

"  I  (JeHire  to  say,  generally,  that  for  a  numtjcr  of  y«n  I 
in  this  AsHrM'iation  with  the  ^nt lemon  who  now  prefer  charfai 
against  me  with  perfect  accord  and  harmony,  and  d-  I  that 

timt'  our  (  oiiimi.*«>«ion  wa«  a  member  of  the  National  AMoaatioo, 
and  it  wiw  cono*'*  ^  ''mt  we  were  «t.rf;ri.f  >■  »;.»..  inftn^.M^^  throogh 
that  lx)dy  for  tl.  ition  of  th*  laJ  edocs- 

tion  throughout  the  country.  Dr.  (i.  Carleton  Hmwn  was  ooa  of  Uw 
mo«t  arduous  workers  in  the  National  Amk>-  and  the  rolat  of 

that  Wly,  which  he  afterwanis  r  uprratr  to  make  na 

resign  our  t<  ^^hip,  wen    '  ander  hi*  infln* 

enee  and  d>i<i.Mi.     X-^-  .,,,<>   ^nii-ti  apparmt  rtaioo 

my  associates  liave  e\  ,         >>a1   hostility  t<>  m*-,  and  tbty 

now  allege  '  incom|)etenci\'    It  is  to  be  notr«)  that  t  mpetaiiea 

\%  a  matter  of  recent  di^coTery,  and  the  %\»  :.,..■  -  uiwd  in 

the  charges  are  pitifully  weak  and  frivoloun.    The  m  A  the 

meml)er8  of  the  lx)ard  have  '    t  me  to 

nu'inU'rrthip  in  it,  and  wm*  uiu- r.  \  at  n 

in  IHIMJ.     I  have  bivn  at  a  Iom  to  \.  »^»v  ? 

ftH'ling  towards  me,  and  but  one  e\. 

Some  years  ago,  when  serving  on  the  auditing  I  ei- 

pre«sed  surprise  that  no  Touchers  were  pn<M*nted  for  the  fiinw  ei- 
pt>nded.     1  did  this  purely  a«  a  matter  of  the  p'  of 


the  busiix  H-i  of  the  boanl.  but  it  was  rv«ent<  ' 

and   1   wiiH  not   agiv    • -^   ■"•   •'•••  ■* 

since  thru  1  ha\<    • 

me  which  has  U  ••* 

**  I  have  UxMi  for  Mnreral  rear*  the  ^ 
the  National  K*m>-  'i  f«r  ^ 

S.    •  "    '      - 
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subjected  by  my  associates,  I  will  state  that  on  May  3,  1900,  I  was 
notified  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  State  board  for  Saturday,  May 
5,  at  eight  p.m.  It  was  known  then  to  my  associates  in  the  board 
that  a  banquet  tendered  by  the  president  to  the  officers  of  our  local 
society  had  been  set  for  that  date,  and  that  I  had  in  a  measure  as- 
sumed the  management  of  the  arrangements.  This  notice  was  sent 
to  me  by  registered  mail,  the  only  instance  of  the  registration  of  a 
notice  of  meeting.  It  happened  that  the  banquet  of  the  president 
was  postponed  to  Saturday,  May  12,  and  this  becoming  known  I 
was  promptly  notified  that  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  had  been 
postponed  to  May  12,  and  this  explains  my  absence  from  one  meet- 
ing. It  also  illustrates  the  purpose  of  the  conduct  of  my  associates 
in  their  treatment  of  me. 

"  Again,  a  meeting  of  the  State  board  was  called  for  July  28, 
the  day  on  which  I  was  to  sail  for  Europe  as  a  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Dentists,  having  been  appointed  by  the  State 
society  and  also  by  the  National  Association  as  their  representa- 
tive. After  my  departure  for  Europe,  a  change  was  made  in  the 
subjects  of  the  various  examiners.  An  examination  of  these  changes 
shows  that  two  of  the  examiners  kept  their  old  subjects;  a  third 
taking  Dr.  Beesley^s,  while  mine  was  taken  from  me  and  given  to 
Dr.  Osmun.  This  is  an  unusual  proceeding,  the  custom  in  our 
board  and  other  examining  boards  being  to  continue  the  subjects 
of  each  examiner  so  long  as  he  remains  an  examiner,  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  highest  service  from  the  board. 

"  Much  more  might  be  added  in  explanation  of  the  animus  of 
these  charges  which  your  Excellency  is  now  forced  to  consider,  and 
I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  my  answer 
thereto;  but  I  respectfully  submit  that  in  no  single  particular 
have  I  failed  to  perform  my  official  duty  as  a  member  of  the  exam- 
ining board,  and  that  it  must  be  clear  that  personal  hostility  and 
not  devotion  to  the  interests  of  a  great  profession  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  action  of  my  associates.  They  probably  believe  that  even 
though  these  charges  shall  be  dismissed  by  your  Excellency,  they 
will  nevertheless  have  succeeded  in  doing  me  a  professional  injury, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  this  as  the 
solitary  result  of  their  action  in  presenting  these  charges. 

"  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"  Chas.  a.  Meeker." 

Dismissed  by  the  governor  and  exonerated. 
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CKNTHAL  DENTAL  A  lATION  OF  NOIH 

JKRSKV— KKSOLriliiNS    OF    TONFII*'  IN    UH. 

mi:i:kki{. 

WiiKKKAs,  ('liargc»«  of  inwmpeU-ncv  and  r  haw  bcm 

Irxlgcd  with  the  governor  of  thin  State  against  a  mrmbpr  of  tht 
Hoard  of  Kr^'istrntion  and  K  in  FK 

WiiKHKAs,  Such  nicniU'r  <•!  in-    iv.ani  of  1 
amination  in   Ik'ntii^try  ia  nUo  a  member  of  ;...  .  e'-"* 

standing  and  of  goo<]  repute;   and 

WiiKHKAM,  Such  nifndx;r  having  prartiMHl «. 
fur  more  than  thirty  yeani,  and  during  that  time  been  one  of  the 
moHt   progressive  and  active  menilMrrt  of  the  pr 
h«>l.lall  the     '"  '  .... 

and  Central  -.-  .....  -.  „  .1..  .«  i.. 
tal  hiw  wuti  for  ycarM  the  State  ]• 
law,  the  duties  of  which  otVKT.  i 

and  dincretion  ;    who  haii  be«>n  honortnl  with  oHicr  bv  th*  'taJ 

AMMK'iation  of  I  Kintal  Kxaminem,  and  vho  hai  brrn  rvgankd  for 
nnuiy  years  hy  the  pr   '         'i  in  this  ^ 

State  in  the  Tnit*.*!  >  '        "  uui  Jimrri..* 

and  I'lur*'"*'    "->  m  t.rii'^  iirifii*'t\t«    titM* 

who?»<'  pi 

mendNTs  of  the  profeiuiion ;   one  who  by  hia  ' 
jHi^i  •!  u|X)n  him  hajt  done  more  to  elevate  and 
and  good  name,  as  well  as  fame,  of  the  New 
S<Hiety  and  the  Centr  *   '■         *    ' 

sey  than  air.     •'■• 

has   11.  V.  r  I 

di  .  it  m^  -br 

memlMTM  of  the  ( Vntral  iVnIal  A 

PCjr,  in  n*gutar  nuvting  ajwcit 

19m).  ii)  \y  of  N  .\.  J 

of  tiur   f  '•■  '  *'  '"■* 

b(«en  ma  . 

A.  Mi.«.ki.r. 

/;  Tliat  wr,  the  mrmbrn  of  t  ^ 

tion  of  Northern  New  JrrM->.  t\prr.M  t 
member  of  thi«  iMirirtv,  our  *i.iua.  aiu*.*^. 
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his  fidelity  to  duty,  and  his  untiring  devotion  to  the  cause  of  dental 
education  and  advancement ;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  Hon. 
Foster  M.  Voorhees,  governor  of  this  State,  and  also  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  this  society. 


AMERICAN   DENTAL    SOCIETY    OF   EUROPE. 

At  the  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Dental 
Society  of  Europe,  held  in  Paris  upon  August  7,  1900,  the  follow- 
ing-named officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
Dr.  W.  Mitchell,  London;  Vice-President,  Dr.  S.  S.  Macfarlane, 
Frankf ort-on-Main ;  Honorary  Treasurer,  Dr.  L.  J.  Mitchell,  Lon- 
don;  Honorary  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  E.  Royce,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Executive  Committee. — Dr.  L.  J.  Mitchell,  Dr.  E.  Lawley-York, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Spaulding,  Dr.  L.  C.  Bryan,  Dr.  W.  S.  Davenport,  Dr. 
W.  L.  Croll.  Ex-officio  members.  Dr.  W.  Mitchell,  Chairman; 
Dr.  W.  E.  Royce,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Membership  Committee. — Dr.  C.  J.  Monk,  Dr.  C  Cunningham, 
Dr.  W.  L.  Croll.  Ex-officio  members.  Dr.  S.  S.  Macfarlane,  Chair- 
man;  Dr.  W.  E.  Royce,  Honorary  Secretary. 

,  Waldo  E.  Royce, 

Honorary  Secretary. 


INSTITUTE   OF  DENTAL  PEDAGOGICS. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Dental  Peda- 
gogics will  convene  on  Thursday,  December  27,  1900,  at  ten  o'clock 
A.M.,  at  the  Maxwell  House,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  will  hold  ses- 
sions on  December  27,  28,  and  29. 

Henry  W.  Morgan, 
David  M.  Cattell, 
Walter  E.  Willmott, 
Executive  Committee. 
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